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HIGHER  EDUCATION  LEOISLATIOX,  1975 


Student  AssLstarice 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  10.  1975 

Smu-oMMirrKi:  on  EiurcwTioN  ok  thk 

COMM  rri  KK  OK  LmMI  ASU  PriU.IO  \VKl.K.MiK. 

Thf  Mibcoiiiiiiinuo  met,  iHii-suniii  to  uotiiv,  at  10;(*2  n.iii.,  in  room 
I)irks(Mi  Senntf  OfliiH-  liiiildin*:.  lion.  ClailKHiif  Pell,  suIk-oiu- 
iui(U?o  diairinnn,  pivsidin*:. 
Piv>'en( :  Senator  IVII. 

('ominincf  >t:iir  pivM-iU .  .Stepiu-n  J.  Wt-xlfr,  foiiiusel;  and  Qva&vy 
Fusro.  minority  coiuustd. 

Senator  I^ki.u  Tlu-  hivuhi;;  of  tin*  SulHonuuiUff  on  Ktlucation  will 
fonio  to  onliT,  *r«Hloit  is  the  (irst  of  a  R-ria^  of  Ju'arinjrs  on  hi<rlier  ihIu* 
cation.  The  fii^it. ;J  da^^^  will  tiHurrn  t^lndent  nssistuncc,  titlo  LV  of  the 
Hi«rlu'r  Kdueatiuii  AiL  Ah.*^t>nit'  of  \on  haxe  noted,  we  iwv  not  huviug 
heann*rs  on  an  inlnKluced  Inll. 

These  hearings  aix»  in  the  nature*  of  ovei^i^dit  and  infmnntion.  Tt  is 
ni>  \ie\\  that  the  iijieuniln;:  hi«chi r  ethuat iun  !ep>Iatioii  will  lioiH?fulI) 
Ik*  a  .stniph'  extiiiMiui  t>f  the  e.\!>tin<i  k'^ri-shntion.  The  new  and  varied 
jiro;xrani.s  t*f  .stndi»nt  aM.Maiiii-  i-nai  tt*!  iii  the  107:i  liill  uiie  now  M»<tling 
nittMipenition.  I  U'Iie\e  tliat  the\  >Iii»uhl  liepven  n  feu  more  years  to 
•riuw.  With  hidu  expi-iiiihe  gained  from  theii  (i]>erati(in  nicunhi^Lrful 
antemhiient.s  r<iuhi  Ih»  ton>ideivd.  Wiat  we  do  intend  in  this  ycnr.s 
higher  edne;ition  bill  ij^  to  adjnst  the  existing  hiw  and  ixj^iculations  so 
that  tlie  •roalsof  the  VM'l  ]e*rt^Iati«n  lan  Ik*  moiv  eaniK  obtained. 

We  aiv  M*ekin^  Infm  niatino  from  witni^s^e^  a>  t<i  hou  the  pro^'ninis 
o|H'iate  and  wli.it  lan  \k  done  to  impto\e  tin-  underlx ing  assumptions 
and  ixnidehnt  S  in  thi  W^lJ,  Ieiii>hit!on  and  .<rill  irtain  tlie  orliiinal  |^)als 
and  a^pi^ltion^  of  the  Conpwv;  eometnin^  .-tndent  af^^^istanee.  There- 
fore, we  Impe  onr  witne.N>e>  will  Ik-  frank  and  tell  ns  when*  tve  Inive 
made  ( irois  and  can  iniprtixr  the  pto*innn.  Tntked*  it  ."^houhl  Ik*  noted 
tliat  1  ha\e  not  hednled  a  \ariet  \  iif  w  itneK^ii^,  from  around  tbeeonn- 
tr\.  !#nt  ha\e  limited  the  witne-4  li.^t  to  people  witli  e.\i>crtL<o  and 
spWifie  knowded^e  of  tlie  pm^rntnu 

To  exjiedife  our  tb^ nSMcm.  I  will  limit  eacli  witneKs  to  minutes  of 
ond  te>Ntimon\,  I  find  that  \et\  often  wit ne.s5>ei>  tend  to  ivad  len^rthv 
piX'paretl  .MatVuuiit^.  wbi«h  are  then  in>erted  in  tlie  hearin<r  ivcord 
where  the\  .iiv  uf  ^oni>e  mu!  b\  pecjple  uMUj!  the  heariups  lor  k'gis- 
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Intivo  piir|)ose.s.  'riu»jvf(*rLs  nfU'.v  !()  minutes  ilio  guvel  will  fall  thus 
toiiiiiimtiiig  pit^iitutioii  of  llu»  witness' stutointiiit. 

Onr  fii^t  witness  a-lieduled  today  is  Charles  Saundei*??,  <lirectoi-  of 
Office  of  Governinemal  Kelutionsof  the  Anjericain  Council  ou  E(hica- 
tion,  who,  uufortiumteh', cannot  Ihj  with  us,  and  wc  will  now  hear  from 
Rlson  Sample,  president  of  thcXational  ^Usociation  of  St udent  Finan- 
cial  Aid  Officers. 

r  wiMild  add  that  when  I  limit  Uie  verbal  prei»eiitatioiis  to  10  min- 
utes, (hat  is  ill  order  that  we  laii  have  more  time  for  rpiestious  and 
answers,  M-hidi  is  the  way  the  chairman  |ret.s  educated-  Al.so.  it  should 
l)e  understood  that  the  full  iiiforinatioii  will  Iv  in  the  a^ord  for  tlioee 
who  want  to  study  it. 

And  as  those  who  arc  here  in  tlii.s  ehamlK^r  today  e^ui  usutUv 
there  is  exactly  one  Senator  here— that  is  me— ami* for  that  reason  J 
woidd  liOjKMVe  could  follow  thin  custom. 

STATEMEHT  OF  EDSOH  W.  SAMPLE,  PEESIDEHT,  HAIIOHAL  AS- 
SOCIAnOH  OF  STUBEHT  FIHAMCIAL  AID  ADMIHI8T1AT01S, 
ACCOMPAHIED  BY  AILAW  W.  PUEDY,  BIRECTOl,  MASFAA'S 
COMMISSIOX  ON  FEDERAL  AHD  STATE  PIOOIAM  RELATIOIS, 
AlTD  DIRECTOR  OF  TIHAHCIAL  AID  SERVICES,  TrWHTERSITY  OF 
MISSOURI;  AMD  DR.  H.  PALMER  HOPKIMS,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE 
OF  STUDEHT  AID,  UMIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAHD 

Mr.  Samti.k.  Thank  you.  Senator  ViAh 

l  am  Ed  Sample,  pre^sident  of  the  Xatioiial  Asso<*iation  of  Student 
Finaneial  Aid  Aduiiiiistnitoi-s  (XASFAA),:iud  university  director  of 
scholarships  and  financial  aidsnt  Indiana  X'niversity, 
^  On  my  left  is  Allan  Piirdy.  Diitn-tor  of  XASKA A  5  Commission  on 
Federal  and  State  Prop^im* Relations,  and  oji  my  right  is  H.  Palmer 
Hopkins.  diiiTtor  of  finaiirial  aid  at  the  riiivenslty  of  MarvJand. 

I  would  like^,olK*gi!i  my  iJtateiiiejit*Mr,  Chairuian,  following;  a  brief 
tribute  to  Allan  Purdy.  who  is  ixMiriii;: as  chainnan  of  our  coinmtasion. 

Wv  doa(>preciati*  tfu*  opjK>rt  unity  to  upiH'ar  In-foiv  you  twlay  to  com- 
ment on  the  sttideiit  :tssistaiiiv  pit^nnns  as  they  currently  exist,  and 
how  they  iiii«:ht  l>e  modifle<I  in  tlie  futiin% 

In  previous  testimony,  repi-esc^utativei?  of  XASFAA  have  outlined 
in  roiisidenible  detail  incKlinnitioiis  nliieh  wi«  fi^el  anp.  a])pro])riate  to 
make  the  *  xisiiii^  pm*rniius  more  workablr.  Tn  m  doiiiir,  we  liave  ot)er- 
nidi  on  the  premise  that  the  Congress  has  wi«?ely  f.<i^liione<l  e^Jseulially 
f<oinuI  pn>«:raini5.  and  our  pivvioiis  pmiKisals  have  Ikhmi  alon;;  lines  of 
technical  improvenieiits. 

The  i»videiicf  will  sho\\\  we  !)elieve*  that  the  current  programs  of 
student  aKsistance  are  <!oiu^  a  it^mmI  job  of  providiuir  aid  to  worthy  and 
iiee<lv  students.  A  very  st ronjr  ca?e  cjiii  l)c  made  that  these  proprtms 
.^houid  lH»sui)i>ort«l  ill  their  further  developmejit. 

T  would  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Katioiiat 
Forco  on  Student  A itf  Problems.  It  is  my  undcrstandirii;  that  Francis 
Keppel  will  lx»  testifyinp  l>efore  you  later  on  this  subject. 

Tn  addition,  under  the  initiative  of  the  Office  of  Education,  a  second 
Xationul  IVork  Conference  lias  recently  l>een  concluded. 
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This  effort  was  sponsored  by  seven  organizations,  including 
NASFAA,  and  it.  too,  has  produced  a  rcpoit  containing  i-econimenda- 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  student  assistance  programs.  Some  of 
the  suggestions  of  this  group  will  require  legislative  change,  and  we 
ho|^  that  the  subcommittee  will  consider  these  in  its  deliberations. 

All  of  us  want  to  work  touard  a  partnei-ship  of  student,  iustitutional,. 
State,  and  Federal  efforts  Avhich  will  wisely  use  the  taxpayei*s'  dollars, 
private  I'esources,  and  available  family  support  to  provide  a  logical 
pattern  of  postsccondary  educational  opportunity  for  all  who  can  bene- 
fit from  it. 

Rather  than  sweeping  change.s,  we  feel  that  improvements  to  the 
programs  already  in  operation  is  the  best  way  to  proceed. 


The  purpose  of  the  basic  educational  opportunity  gi-ant  (BEOG) 
program  is  to  provide  a  floor  upon  which  other  financial  aid  is  built. 
As  such,  the  program  objectives  coincide  with  the  goal  of  providing 
basic  access  to  po.stsecondary  education. 

However,  if  the  BICOG  is  to  In?  the  foundation,  it  must  come  first. 
Therefore,  the  Task  Force  calendar  which  results  in  earlier  approval  of 
BEOG  recipients  needs  to  be  adopted. 

Rathei'  than  basing  the  amount  of  the  BEOG  on  actual  costs,  we 
suggest  that  consideration  he  given  to  basing  it  on  average  noninstruc- 
tional  costs.  That  is,  the  amount  of  the  BEOG  would  be  the  national  * 
average  noninstructional  cost.minus  family  support. 

There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  this  proposal : 

(1)  It  is  logical  because  the  rationale  for  family  contribution  first 
draws  upon  the  ability  of  the  family  to  support  the  i-iaintenance  costs 
of  the  student,  and 

(2)  It  I'emoves  this  form  of  support  from  institutional  pricing 
policy. 

Xoninstructural  costs  are  about  the  same  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  yearly  updates  should  be  made  for  inflationary  or  deflationary 
factors.  The  administration  of  this  program  would  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied by  rhe  adoption  of  this  concept. 

If  this  concept  is  not  adopted,  we  hope  that  the  law  is  changed  to 
substitute  the  words  Average  costs"  for  "actual  costs/' 

For  example,  many  schools  have  variable  actual  costs  of  dormitory 
rates  depending  on  single  room  or  double-room  occupancy.  The  dollar 
difference  may  be  minimal,  but  the  administrative  nuisance  is  a  liead- 
ache  when  students  have  not  been  given  their  room  assignment  or  may 
be  changing  from  one  room  to  another. 

This  change  will  make  for  easier  administration  of  the  program 
^vhilc  still  carrying  out  congressional  intent. 

Senator  Pkll.  That  is  for  basic  grants? 

^[r.  Sampi-k.  Yes. 

Tliese  conunents  now  are  on  the  basic  grant  program. 

The  subconunittee  should  consider  removing  the  half-cost  limitation, 
especially  if  it  changes  the  basis  of  the  award  to  noninstructional 
costs.  The  half-cost  provision  docs  reduce  the  size  of  BEOG's  going 
to  lo w-income  students  at  low-cost  schools. 
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The  law  requires  the  Office  of  Education  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
for  its  approval  the  schedules  of  oxjHjcted  family  contributions  which 
take  into  account  certain  items  which  the  Congress  has  specified. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Congress  will 
adopt  the  consensus  need  analysis  model  developed  by  the  national 
task  force  for  all  Federal  programs.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will 
have  ony  one  national  method  for  determining  expected  parental 
ability  to  pay. 

NASFAA  is  quite  concerned  about  tlm effective  utilization  of  BEOG 
funds.  Therefore,  consideration  should  be  ^iven  to  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement to  revise  grants  to  students  all  across  the  Nation  if  the 
initial  awarding  process  does  not  utilize  all  of  the  appropriated  funds. 
We  are  as  unhappy  as  you  about  the  need  to  carry  over  funds. 

But  the  legislative  remedy  of  reawarding  to  students  late  in  the 
school  year  is  an  adniinistrative  nightmare  and  to  allow  the  funds  to 
revert  to  the  Treasury  would  deny  students  in  the  succeeding  year  of 
^  more  adequate  funding. 

Tn  the  1972  amendments  establishing  the  BEOG  program,  the  Con- 
gress wi.soly  enacted  language  which  requires  fundiu"-  of  the  three 
college-based  programs  at  certain  levels  before  the  BEOG  program 
can  be  funded.  In  order  to  preserve  the  college-based  programs,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  continuation  of  threshold  funding  levels  for 
the  supplemental  edurational  opportunity  grant  (SEOG),  national 
direct  student  loan  (M)SL),  and  colle*re  work-study  (CWS)  pro- 
grams at  appropriate  amounts  along  with  adequate  BEOG  funding. 

NASFAA  has  attempted  to  persuade  the  Office  of  Education  (OE) 
to  provide  the  payment  of  an  administrative  cost  allowance  to  institu- 
tions for  the  .subhtantial  amount  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  thih  program.  On  three  separate  otTa.-.iont),  \\e  ha\c  asked  the 
Office  of  Education  to  pro\  ide  for  this  payment,  which  it  statutorily 
can  make. 

The  most  recent  retjuest,  including  supporting  data,  was  sent  to  the 
OE  on  Jfarch  20,  1075.  'Wv  have  not,  as  of  this  date,  received  any 
official  OE  njsponse. 

T  am  pleased  that  the  chaiiman  of  this  .subcommittee  is  supportive 
of  this  request  ami  believes  that  it  is  within  the  legal  authority  of  OE 
to  provide  foi'  an  adniinistrative  expense. 

T  hope.  Mi\  Chairman,  that  we  both  can  pensuade  OE  to  allow  this 
payment.  If  the  OE  does  not,  on  its  own,  provide  for  this,  NASFAA 
urges  its  specific  inclusion  in  the  new  legislation. 

.SinM-I.K.MKXTAL  KDCCATmNAI,  OPrOUTCNm'  GRANT  PKOORAM 

We  strongly  recommetul  that  the  distinction  between  initial  year 
moneys  and  continuing  year  funds  be  removed.  We  do  not  see  any 
particular  logic  to  this  dibtinction,  and  it  does  cause  administrative 
problems  in  using  all  of  the  funds  effectively. 

The  present  law  restricts  the  amount  of' an  SEOG  to  "one-half  the 
sum  of^  the  total  amount  of  student  financial  aid  provided  to  such 
student.''  Subsequently,  "student  financial  aid''  is  further  defined,  but 
the  definition  excludes  several  legitimate  types  of  as.sistance  which 
should  l)e  acceptable  as  "match"  for  SEOG. 
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We  propose  that  the  rtJhtrietions  be  removed  altogetlier  rather  than 
cApaiuling  the  definition.  This  bcction  liay  always  been  subject  to  in- 
terpretation as  to  what  is  acceptable  as  constituting  matching  funds. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  a  student,  for  example,  that  employment 
on  campus  is  suitable  match,  but  employment  off  campus  is  not,  espe- 
cially when  the  off  campus  job  pays  more^ 

We  believe  the  SEOG  program  should  be  continued  in  ^essentially 
its  current  format  since  it  can  l>e  utilized  to  help  provide  both  access 
and  choice  of  postsecondary  institutions- 

STATK  STCDKNT  INCENTIVK  GIUXT  TKOGllAM 

Although  the  State  student  incentive  grant  (SSIG)  program  is 
new  and  funding  has  been  very  low,  there  is  potential  for  this  pro- 
i^ram.  The  incenti\e  feature,  matching  increased  State-  spending  with 
Federal  dollars,  can  enlarge  the  amount  of  hnancial  aid  available. 

Since  access  to  postsecondary  education  is  a  shared  Federal /State 
rusponsibilit},  the  SSIG  program  is  an  excellent  mechanism  coupling 
these  two  govern nuental  agencies. 

XATIOXAL  mUKCl^  STUOKXT  LOAX  rilOGRAM 

We  suggest  that  all  cancellation  pro\isions  be  eliminated  with  the 
exception  of  cancellation  for  death  and  disability. 

Students  who  ha\e  recehed  prior  loans  with  cancellation  provisions 
shoulil  Ik»  |)roteeted  hy  a  grandfather  pro\  ision  and  should  be  ex- 
empted from  IKS  taxation  of  principal  and  interest.  Also,  since  the 
interest  rate  is  established  by  statute,  the  provisions  of  "truth-in- 
lending''  legislation  are  not  required  to  protect  the  borrower, 

The  law  eurrently  pro\ides  for  the  transferability  of  10  percent 
of  CWS  funds  with  the  SEOG  program  and  vice  versa. 

XASFAA  reconunonds  that  the  NDSL  program  be  included  in 
this  transferabilit\  pro\  ision.  This  would  add  greatly  to  the  financial 
aid  ailniinlstnJor  s  abilit\  to  balance  his  financial  aid  program  since, 
for  example,  appropiiatiohs  le\els  for  each  of  the  three  programs 
ilo  not  always  bear  the  same  ratios  from  1  year  to  the  next^ 

cou.KOK  woifK-STUDV  im:o(;i{a:jc 

In  adntiniAlei ing  this  progiam  at  the  Institutional  level,  it  is  very 
diflinilt  to  estimate  the  ilollai  usage  in  this  program  so  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  >eai.  \uu  ha\e  hit  the  maik  and  stuilents  have  earned  what 
has  been  allocated  to  the  school. 

AVitli  hundreds  of  stmlents  on  the  program  earning  varying  rates 
of  pa>,  and  the  constant  dropping  and  adding  of  students  to  the 
program,  to  estimate  with  precision  is  almost  impossible. 

Therefore,  we  propose  that  institutions  be  allowed  to  carry  over 
up  to  10  percent  of  an  allocation  to  the  suceeding  fiscal  year  or  utilize 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  allocation  foi  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 
meet  current  year  ol)ligations. 
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We  iin  dibtresbed  u\ei  tlie  ilelui(jiieiit\  ami  ilcfaidt  rates  which 
this  |jro<rraiii  lb  e\puiieiKlii<j:,  Iiu|>etidl\,  biiiiie  abbibtaucc  in  bulviiig 
these  prohleiiis  eaii  be  foiiinl  in  le^rislative  chaiij^es. 

We  Mi[jpoH  liujbt  of  tlu»  piupubals  tuiitaiiied  in  lc*^iblatioii  propubcd 
In*  the  administration  to  inipiove  collettion.s,  TIk*  aiiniinistratioii 
spoiusored  le^rlslation  woidd  : 

(1)  Kliniinate  the  defense  of  infancy. 

(2)  Allow  lupauiuint  in-rlodb  to  he  shortened  when  reiiueftted  hy 
Mio  borrower. 

(>))  Allow  for  itdtutioii  of  the  niinininni  anninil  repauiients  in 
eases  where  both  spouses  have  loans. 

(4)  Kneoura*j:('  lemh-i-s  to  make  imtltiple  disbnrsenicnts. 

(5)  Kequiri'  inbtilutioUb  to  fuiidbh  upon  reipiest  (he  hitest  known 
address  and  enrollment  status  of  the  borrower. 

(0)  Exeinpt  edmational  loanb  fnau  bankruptcy  disihargeability 
diirin<x  the  in  bi  hool  pciiod  ami  for  tlu«  first  ."j  \eai-S  of  the  repayment 
piM'iofl. 

(7)  liliminate  i>ropiiotary  schools  as  lenders. 

In  «renei'a],  N^ASFAA  can  support  all  of  these  provisions  \vith  the 
exception  of  tlie  hibt  which  prohibits  all  proprietary  schools  from 
participating  at>  diici  t  Iciidcrb.  Wc  aic  not  prepared  to  endoi'se  that 
provision  until  it  has  received  further  study. 

We  are  more  iiidincd  to  fed  that  inbtltutioub  which  are  doing  a  good 
job  should  be  pei milted  to  iijmain  a.s  lemlci-s  and  those  not  meeting 
reasonable  standards  shoidd  not  . 

A  number  of  k  hanger  *  an  be  madi-  tt>  facilitate  lender  participation. 
A  -ngjrcstion  hab  been  mailc  to  tic  tlic  spei.ial  allowance  to  some  auto- 
matic indicator  .-o  Icmlcrb  will  know  in  ad\ance  of  the  time  lending 
occnrh  just  how  thcbpecial  allowance  will  becakidated. 

For  example,  a  yield  on  btndi-nt  notcb  3  percent  above  the  quarterly 
average  of  DO-day  Treabury  bill  yields  would  be  a  possibility. 

Other  .•^uggcbti<Jns  foi  changes  would  extend  the  Federal  payment 
of  interest  to  i  ov  w  the  pei  iod  In  t  ween  the  time  a  default  claim  is  fded 
anil  the  time  pavment  is  actually  paid;  provide  authority  for  tlie 
Icniler.  at  hib  option,  to  cbtabllbh  a  graduated  repayment  ])lan:  and 
provide  for  authoiity  foi  a  State  agency  or  the  OE  to  contract  with 
(he  oiiginal  Iciult  i  for  bpci  iai  collection  cft'ort.s  beyond  the  normal  due 
diligence  period,  but  prior  tobubmittinga  defaultelaim. 

From  time  to  time,  i  ffoitb  ha\e  beeii  made  to  elijuinate  institutional 
lendei^  from  participation  in  the  program.  XASFAxV  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  institutional  lender  participation. 

nntil  buih  time  as  assuianccb  can  be  made  that  every  student  who 
needs  (o  borrow  fundb  can  obtain  them  — either  fron*  thubchool  through 
the  NDSL  progiaui  oi  f  rom  (onuuercial  lendeis  under  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  (GSL)  i>r(jgiam~  XASFAA  w ill,  no  doubt/continue  to 
hold  (o  the  position  that  in-^titutioub  bhould  ha\e  tliib  pKjgram  a\ail- 
able  for  loans  to  students. 

Institutional  jn\  (dvement  in  the  adniinibtration  of  tlie  GSL  program 
when  loans  are  made  by  commen  ial  lenders  is  bubstantial.  This  occurs 
both  at  the  front  end  before  the  hmn  is  made,  but  also  after  the  loan  is 
made. 
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For  example,  it  is  absoliitol}  essential  to  good  collection  effort  that 
leiidci'S  be  notified  \\  hen  the  student  is  no  longer  in  school. 

We  believe  we  have  made  the  case  to  the  Congress  for  an  institutional 
administrative  expense.  Indeed,  the  conference  report  on  the  1972 
anienihnents  did  uall  for  such  paj  inent,  but  the  final  legislation,  which 
emerged  from  the  con  ferenee  committee,  overlooked  this. 

New  regnlations,  which  have  jnst  become  efFeetive,  which  require 
institutions  to  perform  activities  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Kdueatiou,  makes  the  need  for  administrati\c  cost  reimburse- 
ment even  more  imperative. 

Therefore,  we  urge  thesnbcommitte  to  include  in  the  new  legislation 
a  pro\  ision  for  an  institutional  administrative  expense  allowance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  guaranteed  student  loans.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  personal  observation  to  the  subcommittee  since  NASFAA 
lias  not  cunsideicd  thito  proposition,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  part  of  our 
default  problem  results  from  saddling  student  borrowers  with  exces- 
sively large  amounts  of  debt. 

Thd  stiulent  aid  programs  which  rest  on  need  analysis  require  the 
pa  rents  to  make  ciHitributions  tow  a  rd  the  educational  expenses  of  their 
children.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  times  of  rapidly  increasing 
inflation,  or  where  there  is  adequate  family  financial  strength  but  it  is 
illi<iuid,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  loan  to  be  made  to  the 
parents.  Maybe  an  extension  of  the  GSL  program  to  parents  should  be 
considered  oV  at  lea.^t  pro\  ide  for  parental  cosigning  of  loan  notes. 

We  lui\e  spoken  of  the  neetl  for  an  institutional  administrative  al- 
lowance for  the  BEOG  i)rogram  and  for  the  GSL  program.  The 
SEOG,  NDSL,  and  CWS  programs  now  provide  for  a  3-percent 
allowance  to  a  maximum  of  $li25.O00.  This  ceiling  of  $125,000  needs 
io  be  reconsidered  and  possibly  removed.  Also,  perhaps  the  entire 
admini.^trati\e  expense  need  of  institutions  should  be  reviewed  and  an 
integrated  progi^am  of  administrati\e  expense  reimbursement  be 
provided- 

The  present  law  recpiires  an  affidavit  of  educational  purpose.  The 
Office  of  E<lucation  ha.^  made  the  interpretation  that  affidavit  means  a 
notarized  statement.  'J'he  notarization  pro<?ess  adds  much  confusion 
for  the  student  und  the  institution  alike,  complicates  the  reo:ist ration 
proie.-s  in  many  scht>ols,  and  generally  makes  administration  of  all 
f^^'-deral  »M'0'rrams  more  diflicnh. 

Yet,  (he  notarization  has  no  legal  \alue  except  that  the  signature  is 
witnessed  l>v  a  notar\  public.  It  does  not  enhance  or  guarantee  the 
suieerity  of  the  signer.  Tf  such  a  statement  is, required  in  the  new 
legislation,  we  hope  that  the  Office  of  Education  might  be  directed  that 
a  simple  statement  by  the  student  w  ill  comply  with  this  provision. 

The  i.Nsue  of  State  allotment  formulas  and  the  Commissioner's  dis- 
cretionary fund  needs  to  be  addressed.  There  are  inequities  w^hich 
arise,  not  only  because  there  is  more  than  one  formula,  but  in  the  opera- 
f  ions  of  the  formulas  themselves. 

Tt  would  be  most  helpful  if  the  Congress  could  ask  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation foi  rei  ommendations  for  changes  which  would  be  accompanied 
by  ^substantiating  data  and  impact  studies. 

The  .^ulxommittee  needs  to  raise  the  aiithorization  levels  for  all  of 
the  programs.  Although  approi)riations  have  risen  to  levels  approxi- 
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mating  the  full  authoriy.utions,  there  still  exists  a  substantial  need  for 
additional  Federal  funds. 

Therefore,  so  that  the  appropriations  proioss  will  iiot^be  limited  by 
unduly  low  authon/ation  levels,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  raise 
them  to  more  adequate  amounts. 

In  conclusion,  as  stated  in  our  opening  remark:?,  we  believe  the  exist- 
ing programs  have  met  the  test  of  time  and  cApcrience  an  J  have  proven 
their  woith. 

pur  sug<restionB  today  liave  been  to  indicate  those  areas  where  the 
existing  legislation  can  remov  e  administrative  problems  and  strengthen 
the  programs  so  that  tlH\\  can  more  cfiectively  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  Cont^ress, 

^fASFAA  stands  readv  to  continue  to  assist  you  in  your  work  and- 
hopes  that  we  may  provide  additional  information  as  yon  move  toward 
extendiii<(  and  amending  the  Federal  student  assistance  pmgrams. 

We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  (piestions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Vklu,  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

As  you  know,  I  think  you  have  some  justification  for  asking  for 
administrative  costs.  While  we  do  not  necessarily  sup|K)rt  the  amount 
you  asked  for.  we  have  expressed  our  suppoit  of'the  concept  in  a  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Tn  connection  with  the  half  cost  provision,  its  elimination,  how  would 
you  handle  the  problem  where  the  total  cost  of  education  might  be  less 
than  the  basic  grant,  which  would  be  the  ca^e  if  one  went  to  a  com- 
munity college  very  nearby  one's  house? 

M\\  Sampi.k.  r  (jo  not  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  find  many 
institutions  now,  if  \on  include  the  living  expenses  of  the  student, 
where  the  cost  of  atteiulance  would  be  less  than  tlie  maximum  basic 
grant. 

Senator  Pki.i..  There  could  be  circuinstanccb  where  $1,400  would 
l)e  

Afr.  Sampck.  1  do  not  believe  so,  although  1  would  ask  Allan  or 
Palmer  if  they  know  of  an\  cases  w  here  the  total  in.stitutioiial  cost  for 
a  full-time  student  would  be  more  than  $1,400. 

Mr.  Puiu)Y.  The  suggestion  lu  re  is  that  the  noiiinstruetional  cost  be 
a  nationwide  figure  that  would  not  ^o  up  and  down  with  feci,  or  tuition, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  w  itii  current  inflation,  the  cost^  of  maintaining  a 
person  in  school  is  well  above  $1,400. 

Senator  Pkij..  What  is  the  figure? 

Air.  PcHDV.  We  ha\e  heard  figures  more  nearly  aroimd  the  $^,000 
nuirk. 

Senator  Pklk.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  geographical  differ- 
ence because,  obviously,  it  costs  more  to  keep  a  student  in  Maine  or 
Xorth  Dakota  than  it  does  in  Florida  or  Alabama  this  is  an  evident 
need  just  from  the  \iew point  of  providing  additional  clothes  to  stay 
warm,  additional  calorics  to  stay  adequately  fed,  additional  cost  of 
heat  in  order  not  to  f  ree'/e  ? 

Afr.  Puuny.  There  are  indeed  some  regional  diflerencefc.  Tt  is  difficult 
to  say  how  that  shoujd  be  ailjusted.  T  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  that 
could  be  adjusted.  We  do  not  make  such  provisions  in  income  tax  and 
so  forth. 

Tt  is  hard  to  get  a  perfect  justice  in  the  world.  We  would  have  to 
strike  at  some  sort  of  average- 
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Se-imior  I^.m.  1 1     not  uiil}  a  (lUi  bHon  of  Speaking  as  one 

fioin  one  of  tin*  Noitlu-rn  Sta^t^,  ab  a  nni^h  rule  of  tlminb  yon  could 
[Mobabh  sa\  it  i ubtb  a  tinid  to  a  half  a^  niui li  apiln  to in  my  State 
a&  it  woiild  U)  Ine  in  .Vlabania.  TIii>  is  a  qnebtion  which  nuist  be  faced. 
T  a|j:m*  wall  \ou  that  wi-  lannot  t|nibhli'  with  litde  differences,  bnt 
when  ii  bec'unu'bthibbub>tantial.  1  think  the  ioncept  of  climatic  difl'ev- 
ences.slundd  be  cranked  insonichow*. 

Now,a^J  nndci-t>tand  it,>oui  thou^rht  ibthat  wc  ha\e  the  basic  grant, 
the  Hoor,  ami  that  wi*  bthhl  thib  piogiaui  of  bUpplemcntal  grants,  mak- 
ing a  live-tier  stnictnre. 

.Nfr.  Pi  uni.  Theiean-  State  grants  when-  thobc  an*  existing  today. 

Senator  Pki.i..  TIiom*  wonhfxar},  ohvioubl},  again  from  State  to 
State. 

Mr.  Pirm)Y/rhev  do. 

Senator  I'ki.i..  Hnt  from  Fcileial  \  lew  point,  (here  would  really  bo 
a  five- tier strnetiire. 
ifr.  Prunv.  Right. 

Senator  Pi-.ia..  Wonhl  thi*  Mupunce  be  babically  this  one,  the  basic 
giant,  till'  Mipplunu  iital  grant,  iiml  then  XDSL,  and  then  guaranteed 
student  loan  program'^f 

.Nfr.  Pt.nnv,  I  .should  think  work-study  would  come  in. 

Senator  Pki.i,.  Whnv  would  work  .stud \  iOine  in,  in  >our  view? 

Mr.  Sa.mim.k,  It  would  not  conic  la.st. 

Scnalt)!  Pi.1.1..  Metwien  MippKuivntal  rdmational  opportunity  grant 
program  and  national  defense ^ 

Mr.  S\,MeLh.  'Rpicalh.  aiil  avhnini.stiator.s  attempt  to  provide  as 
much  gr<tnl  a.-hi.staiK  c  to  a  .^(mlent  a.-?  he  pobbibly  can,  since  that  is  most 
desirable. 

Oiiie  \ou  mo\i-  bi'^ond  the  giant  K'\el,  wu  use  the  term  'Self-help'' 
for  loan\nul  sNoik.  In  man\  itL^v>,  the  .student  i^  gi\en  an  option  of 
whcthei  he  wuuKl  piefei  tu  wtuk  How  ui  to  borrow  now  and  pay  later. 
It  i.s  a  <|ue>tion  of  when  lu'  wouhl  prefer  to  pay  for  his  education. 

S<),  in  man\  ui.sc.s.  we  think  tjf  K)an  and  work  as  interchangeable. 
And  in  ^onle  ia>e.s,  woik  i.s  piefeiable  if  the  student  also  has  a  substan- 
tial need,  in  oidei  tu  minimi/.e  the  amount  of  hi&  aggregate  loan;  in- 
deeiK  woik  ma\  he  ueic.-.sai>  to  eliminate  future  repa\ ment  problems. 

Sonatot  Phi.h.  Theie  ha.s  been  a  gotjd  ileal  of  disi  ussion  as  to  the  cost 
of  administ(»ring  the  student  assistance. 

Vou  Miggc.stcd  i?:i()a  head  a^  the  ligure  for  the  basic  grant. 

J[ow  dill  \ou  aiii\eat  that  liguie?  What  were  the  elements  that  went 
into  it  ? 

^fr.  Sa.mim.k.  N'ASFA,\  condmteil  a  .sur\e}  of  its  mcud)er  institn- 
tion>,  and  the  ."^oi)  i  iKst  figuie  i^aii  a\eiage  eiK-t  a&a  re&ult  of  the  survey. 

.And  I  belie\e.  Ml.  Chaiiman,  we  ha\e  pro\  idcd  \ou  a  summary  table 
in  our  communication  with  you  on  that. 

We  will  be  ghul  tu  pio\  ide  }ou  with  additional  copies  of  the  record, 
if  you  wouhl  like,  a.s  to  hosv  we  determined  theij'^0. 

Senator  l^M.i..  We  will  luiu*  that  table  put  in  the  record  becau.sc»  wc 
wouhl  like  to  ha\c  .some  e\idenic  ui  thr  hearing  record  as  to  how^  you 
arrived  at  that  ligur<^ 

{The  information  refened  to  appeal's  in  the  appendix  of  part  2  on 

p.  ms.] 

Senator  Pkij..  Xow,  wIjcu  yn\  arri\ed  at  tluit  ligure  for  the  basic 
giant,  would  \ou  c^ny  that  is  the  equi\alent  figure  to  administer  Na- 
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tional  Direct  Student  Umu,  the  SEOG,  CWS,  and  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  { 

^fr,  Sami'lk.  No:  wv  do  not.  I  woidd  isxinn  t  that  the  lOstof  adminis- 
tering college  babed  piogunub  ii>  niuie.  and  that  \\e  would  like  to  he 
able  to  provide  you  further  data  on  the  actual  cost. 

As  you  know,  the  :\  pen  ent  liguie  ^a^  bi*i:n  w  ith  Ub  :5ince  about  1958, 
I  suppose.  Was  it  1958  or  i 

Mr.  JfotMvi.vs.  WW), 

Mr.  SAMrLK.  It  probabh  mtd.^  io  be  leexaniinrd  birauM-  eobth  have 
risen. 

Senator  J^j.L,  Well,  if  \uti  wciuld  submit  an;^  tuilhei  material  along 
this  line,  we  would  hv  mobt  appiei  iati\e.  Do  n'ou  ha\ean\  suggestions 
for  simplifying  basii  giant  mi'Jianihm?  Do  \ou  tliink,'for  instance, 
that  one  application  should  i  omm  all  htudent  abVistaiKv? 

ifr.  Samplk.  Vi  s,  Thi'  Xalional  Tahk  Ktjrce  luib  de\ eloped  a  eonunon 
application  form,  whithtouM  In-  umhI  b>  the  InMitution.s  and  the  Gov- 
ernment if  till*  OHicc  of  Kdui  atiun  would  accept  u::eof  that  form. 

It  is  onr  desire  to  emouiage  thi*  lednrtion  of  the  number  of  forms 
and  eoinplexiiy  whieh  studrntb  face  in  applxing  for  aid  through 
every  means  that  weean. 

Senator  Pkm..  Woidil  this  form  eo\er  all  li\e  of  the  programs 
covered  under  t  he  Federal  level  { 

ifr.  Samim.k.  I  louM  not  .-.piak  fui  guaiantird  btudcnt  loan  program 
since  students  uiv  making  appliiatioUh  to  bankb.  and  tlu-  needb  of  that 
program  might  recpiirosometliingdillerent. 

Senator  Pki,i,.  ft  woidd  eover  the  other  fonr^ 

Afr.  Samim.k.  It  \voidd  cover  the  other  four. 

Mr.  Pi^HOY.  We  aie  looking  foiward  to  a  time  when  the  student 
would  not  have  to  fill  out  four  applii  atlons  but  ean  (ill  out  one.  And 
data  ought  to  be  i on^istinl.  It  ought  to  be  the  banu\  so  wh>  ha\e  him 
fdl  it  out  four  times? 

Senator  Pki.i..  1  sie  man\  >tudenth  In  tin*  audience  here  nodding 
their  heads,  agreeing  with  you.  I  think  it  makebsi'iibe.  too. 

We  will  have  the  pam  l  that  de\  eloped  the  f(U*m  here  witli  us  on 
Ihursday.  so  I  think  \\v  will  a^k  tliem  t(j  put  the  form  in  the  record 
at  that  time,  not  take  awa^\  tlu^  hhine  from  their  j)re.bentatioii. 

Do  you  ha\e  any  (jthei  Idi^ah  with  n-gaid  to  hunplicitv?  Because 
one  of  our  (houglitb  in  dixiloping  the  ba^ie  giant  was  that  it  should 
be  a  simple  form,  simple  piogiam.  di\Mgned  to  bniiir  the  concept  of 
edueationasa  matter  of  right,  not  privilege. 

Mr.  SA.>tH.K.  r  think  the  mo\e  to  the  babic  amount  of  the  grant  on 
noninstructional  cost  wcaild  certainly  simplify  thin<rs. 

Senator  Pkix.  Von  mean  cut  half  the  cost-^ 

Mr.  Sa^m'lk.  I  am  talking  about  the  ba.sii  amount  on  noninstruc- 
tional cost,  rather  than  tin*  robt  of  cduiation.  In  other  words,  the  law 
now  says  yon  must  usr  the  actual  cost,  so  we  have  to  kiujw  whether 
the  student  is  in  sin^h-  room  or  double  rooui  in  a  dormitory. 

Senator  Pkm,.  This  ib  why  vou  suggested  the  axerage  cost  rather 
than  the  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Sampi.k.  That  is  coirect.  That  wotdd  greatly  simplify  the  ad- 
mini.stration  and  lunnber  of  changes  that  are  lecjuire'd. 

Senator  Pkm..  Would  yon  define  foi  u^  noninhtruetional  course? 
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Mr.  S.\Mi»i,K.  We  aie  (allun*^  about  room,  board,  books  jiud  supplies, 
miscellaneous  i\pei>  of  e.\|>cnM»b  that  ai-e  incurred  by  the  student. 
Everything  except  fees  and  tuition. 

Senator  Pku..  Including  transportation  to  and  from  the 
institution? 

Mr.  HA>ti»i.K.  Yes. 

^fr.  Pmjdy.  Another  thing  that  wouKl  giuath  .simplify  the  whole 
proci'bs  i^  the  timing.  Of  cuui'se.  thib  l.s  coming  around,  but  we  certainly 
i?tarted  off  with  om*  of  the  worM  possible  circumstances,  everything 
being  \er\.  \erv  hite  bo  that  the  student  wix^  kept  \\aiting,  and  there 
Was  constant  revision. 

When  the  babic  grant  tioes  not  get  in  until  after  other  decisions 
are  Uiade,  then  \\v  lune  to  rearrange  the  State  grants,  the  work,  the 
loans,  and  no  forth,  bo  the  timiu'?  on  it.  a.s  y^ou  properly  pointed  out, 
is  critical  if  this  was  meant  to  be  tne  foundation. 

Therefore. you  alwaysput  the  foundation  down  first. 

All  \\c  can  do  in  getting  the  timing  in  that  sequence  will  be  c:ie 
of  the  greatibt  simplifications  that  we  can  mo\e  toward.  Fortunately, 
the  timing  is  not  a  matter  of  luning  to  sj)cnd  more  money  on  the 
program.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  getting  set  up  to  roll  on  schedule. 

Senator  Pkll.  Wliat  is  your  \iew  witJi  regard  to  making  basic 
grants  a  State-run  |)»  ogram? 

;Mr.  Pi  IU)Y.  To  make  basic  grants  a  State-run  program? 

Senator  Pkll.  Yes. 

:Mr.  PiKUY.  There  are.  1  guess,  half  of  the  States  that  T  believe 
could  take  that  o\er  \er\  reailil\.  No\\.  e\er\  State  docs  not  have  a 
State  grant  |>rogram,  but  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have. 

The  tVct  is,  T  personally  would  like  to  promote  it.  and  1  would  say 
that  half  of  the  States,  but  probablv  representing  ma vbe  75  percent 
of  the  students,  are  prett}  well  set  up  to  go  that  direcion  now. 

Mr.  SA.Mru..  T  might  add.  Afr.  diainnan.  short  of  permitting  the 
States  actual  (j|jeiatlon  of  the  piogiam.  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
through  cooulination  of  State  and  Federal  ellorts  in  this  regard, 
.Vnd  there  already  is  now  a  magnetic  tape  exchange  with  a  number 
of  States. 

And,  as  \ou  know,  the  form  does  proNide  that  the  student  may 
authoii/e  the  Go\eiument  to  release  that  information  to  a  State 
agency. 

We\\ouhl  go  one  step  furthei  and  cay  not  onl)  should  it  be  released 
i<j  the  State  agenc\  but  perhaps  to  the'instit utions  as  well,  so  we  may 
know,  as  soon      |>ossibIe.  what  students  are  eligible  for  the  BEOG. 

Senator  Pki.k.  AVhat  would  be  your  thought  about  simplifying  the 
contribution  schedule? 

For  e.\amj>le.  do  \ou  think  we  ought  to  e.xcmpt  certain  family  assets, 
such  as  sa\ings  U|)  to  $ll).O0o.  the  value  of  a  house  up  to  $2r).000? 

^fr.  S.xMPLK.  Xo,  we  do  not,  Afr,  Chairman. 

We  ha\e  lecommended  that  the  Ofliie  of  Education  adopt,  and  the 
(  ongiess  also  sinee  it  has  .specified  eousiileration  of  certain  items  in 
the  anal \ sis.  ndo|jt  the  consensus  needs  analysis  method  devised  by 
the  Iveppel  Task  Force,  which  has  already  been  ado|)ted  by  two 
agencies.  We  are  asking  that  the  Oflice  of  Education  join  in  adopting 
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the  consensus  needs  analjsi.^^  model  so  w  e  would  h;i\  e  only  one  national 
standard  and  nietliod  in  estiinuHn;^  ability  of  parents  to  pay,  regard- 
less of  the  program. 

Senator  Pkix.  How  would  you  change  the  dates  currently  contained 
in  the  legislation  so  that  the  student  assistance  offices  would  know 
earlier  in  the  year  the  amount  of  the  ba^ic  grant  funds,  thereby  making 
it  easier  for  you  to  decide  what  other  elements  would  be  in  the 
package? 

^fr.  Samplk.  That  is  included  in  the  Keppel  Task  Force  leport,  Mr. 
Ohairman,  That  will  be  introduced,  and  we  have  endorsed  that  cal- 
endar. It  would  call  for  the  distribution  of  basic  grant  application 
materials  by  September  1,  the  processing  begimiin^r  by  September  15, 
and  h}^  October  1,  the  submission  to  the  State  agencies  and  institutions 
of  basic  grant  information.  By  December  15,  the  institutions  and  the 
State  a^^encies  could  be  startiiig  to  make  their  awards. 

So  this  is  also  in  the  task  force  report. 

Essentially,  we  are  asking  for  a  fairiy  substantial  moving  forward 
of  the  calendar  so  that  basic  grants  can  come  first. 

ifi'.  TTopKix.s.  I  was  going  to  say.  Senator,  it  is  veiy  essential  that 
1k^  moved  forward  if  if  is  {roing  to  serve  as  the  base  which  we  want 
it  to  serve^  because  in  most  institutions,  particularly  large  institutions 
like  the  rnivei-sity  of  Maryland,  we  must  start  processing  financial 
aid  applications  and  telling  studeiit.s  what  they  are  going  to  have 
no  later  than  about  the  middle  of  January. 

ilr.  PnuDV.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  students  who  are 
eligible  for  basic  grants  sometimes  are  inclined  to  be  the  last  ones 
to  get  their  applications  in. 

There  is  a  very  concerted  effort  through  the  high  scJiools  now  to 
get  these  applications  in  earlier.  And  even  though  we  would  not  set 
a  deadline,  if  we  could  get  the  bulk  of  them  throiigli  earlier,  then  we 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  (o  handle  the  latecomers.' 

But  when  so  many  of  them  are  piled  up  at  the  last,  frankly,  the 
.student  does  not  get  the  service  that  he  deserves. 

Seiiatoi-  Pklk.  How  can  we  better  promote  or  advertise  the  basic 
grant.s  i)ro*rrains  because,  as  you  know,  for  2  years  in  a  row,  the 
administration  has  overestimated  the  amount  of  Voung  people. 

irr.  PuKDv.  This  is  true.  ^Mr.  Chairman. 

Any  program,  any  introduction  of  a  model  or  a  car,  for  instance, 
or  anything  else,  has  to  he  aaompanied  witli  a  lot  of  public  visibility. 

It  was  a  little  slow  in  getting  stai-ted.  I  would  say  a  very  poor  job 
was  done  the  first  year.  A  much  better  job  was  done  the  second  year. 
And  I  think  Ave  ai-e  in  a  much  better  position  for  the  third  year. 

The  high  s<:hools  have  had  a  lot  more  material  and  a  lot  more  is 
iHMug  said  about  it.  The  very  fact  that  the  students  are  getting  grants 
and  they  are  telling  other  students  will  help.  You  are  exactly  right, 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  was  not  done  well  in  the  beghining. 

However,  I  think  the  wheels  are  turning  now  to  do  a  inuch  better 
job  of  it. 

Mr.  Sa.mi'le.  P'roin  our  experience,  the  level  of  awai-cness  in  high 
schools  hasgi*eatly  increased, 

1  should  indicate  that,  as  you  know,  the  basic  grant  program  did 
award  an  extensive  training  contract  to  a  consoiliuin  composed  of  our 
association,  the  Xational  Institute  for  Financial  Aid  Administration, 
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American  PersoiiiH^l  and  Guidance  Association,  which  is  the  hiffh 
school  group,  and  tho  National  Association  of  Colleges  and  University 
Business  Ofticei^s. 

And  the  training  project  has  just  been  concluded  this  past  spring. 

1  would  suspect  that,  as  the  program  becomes  more  Avidely  known 
and  is  in  oxistenci"  longer,  that  we  will  see  an  increase  in  applications. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  would  say,  Senator,  that  even  though  there  has 
l)een  a  great  effort,  that  there  are  still  a  lot  of  eligible  students  that 
do  not  know  about  it.  I  am  amazed  every  day  Avhen  I  see  a  lot  of  ap- 
plications at  my  institutions  for  students  who  I  know  must  be  eligible 
(hat  obviously  have  not  heard  of  it. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  after  all  the  effoit  has  been  made  that 
students  would  not  know  about  it.  I  guess  my  biggest  statement  there 
NNOuld  be  there  are  just  so  man}  piogl'ams  that  students  are  befuddled 
by  the  whole  mess, 

Mr.  Samplk,  1  might  indicate  also,  that  many  students  leani  of  the 
program  from  the  financial  aid  administrator.  If  we  ever  reach  the 
point  where  we  do  have  a  conunon  student  application  form,  we  can 
almost  achieve  miivei-sal  completion  of  that  form.  Then  we  can  de- 
termine from  that  the  student's  eligibility  for  basic  grant,  eyen  though 
hf*  might  iu>t  have  that  in  mind  when  he  submits  the  form. 

And  we  could  tell  him  of  his  eligibility.  As  it  is  now,  the  student 
applies  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  nuist  obtain  a  separate  form. 
Perhaps  if  wo  can  achiu\e  almost  univei'sal  application  using  a  com- 
mon form,  then  the  student  could  not  only  get  the  basic  grant,  but 
State  grant,  title  IV,  et  cetera. 

M\\  Puimv.  T  think  the  students  themselves  can  do  a  lot.  You  are 
g(»ing  to  hear  from  student  representatives  later  on  in  the  morning, 
and  there  is  a  great  awai*cness  in  what  students  can  do  in  spreading 
the  woi'd,  such  as  through  the  campus  newspai)ci'S. 

Senator  Pkll.  If  we  do  have  a  single  form,  do  you  think  the  various 
national  organizations  will  go  along  with  it? 

Afr.  Samplk,  Every  indication  that  we  have  received  from  the  work 
of  the  national  task  force  indicates  that  they  will. 

The  State  agencies  have  been  most  suppoilive.  The  needs  analysis 
se!\ices  have  been,  we  are  hoping  that  the  Office  of  Education  will 
also,  and  the  institutions  are  supposing  the  concept  as  well. 

Granted  there  are  some  significant  i)roblems  when  you  attempt  to 
l)Ut  iu  one  mitional  form  means  for  collecting  all  of  the  data,  or  at 
least  as  much  of  the  data  as  it  takes  for  most  progi'ams. 

Xo  doubt  there  would  be  ceiiain  supplemental  forms  to  gather 
ceitain  types  t)f  infoi'ination  for  a  State  i)rogram  which  might  be 
required  by  State  law,  or  an  institutional  program.  13ut  we  would 
hope  that  imu'li  of  that  infuruuition  can  k  obtained  from  other  sources 
ralher  than  having  the  students  comi)lete  another  form. 

If  we  can  get  most  of  the  information  that  would  qualify  the  stu- 
dent for  most  of  the  aid,  we        come  a  long  way. 

Senator  Pku.,  I  think  it  would  bo  impoHant  that  when  the  Keppel 
grouf)  comes  forward  that  we  present  them  with  a  list  of  different 
organizations  invohed  and  get  a  conunitment,  a  statement  of  view- 
point as  to  whether  each  one  of  these,  checking  right  down,  will  agree 
to  this  form  if  it  is  adopted,  and  this  is,  I  think,  what  we  ought  to  do 
when  we  get  there. 
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Finally,  concerning  stndtint  loan  repayments.  The  percentage  figure 
IS  very  bad.  I  think  it  is  projected  between  17  to  24  percent,  w-liicli  is  a 
disgrace. 

Mr.  Sami^le.  Tliis  is  an  interesting  time  to  be  looking  at  tlie  delin- 
qnency  or  defanlt  mtes. 

Our  e.\i>erience~-T  must  speak  secondhand,  because,  in  my  institu- 
tion, r  am  not  directly  in  charge  of  collecting  the  loans— but  we  find 
a  good  many  of  our  problems  results  from  unemployment  or  under- 
employment of  our  borrowers,  that  is,  they  are  not  employed  to  the 
extent  they  should  be. 

We  I'ece'^ived  miuxy  lettei-s  fi-om  borrowei-s  saying  I  really  want  to 
pay  you.  but  I  just  have  jiot  gotten  the  money.  And  they  submit  their 
expenses  and  their  incomes,  and  tliere  just  is  not  any  way  that  tliose 
students  can  pay  back. 

In  fhe  XDSL  program,  institutions  arc  given  a  great  deal  of  lati- 
tude in  workin<r  with  students.  The  same  is  not  true  wlien  they  are 
Jendei-s  under  the  guanintced  student  loan  program.  The  latitude  is 
not  there. 

The  suggestions  that  tlie  admini.stration  has  made  with  respect  to 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  would  also  help  in  the  collection 
problems  of  NDSL  as  well. 

Senator  Pku,.  [  thank  you  all  very  much  indeed. 

Thank  you.  ^fr.  Sample  and  Afr.  Hopkins  and  Mr,  Purdy,  with 
whom  1  have  worked  e\ei*  since  I  have  been  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, and  you  have  been  in  this  field  long  before. 

I  wish  you  all  well. 

Mr.  Sami'lk.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of       Sample  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chdirman  and  Members  of  the  Subcocicittoe: 

I  am  Edson  W,  Saipple,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Finan 
cial  Aid  Administrators  and  University  Director  of  Scholarships  and  financial  Aid 
at  Indiana  University.    I  am  acconpanied  by  Allan      Purdy,  Director  of  NASFAA's 
Commission  on  Federal  and  State  Program  Relations  and  Director  of  Scholarships 
and  Financial  Aids  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Before  beginning  our  formal  testimony,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to 
recognize  Allan  Purdy.    Mr.  Purdy  was  the  first  President  of  NASFAA  having  served 
before  that  as  president  of  our  Midwest  Association,  the  oldest  of  our  regional 
associations.   He  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  other  regional  associa- 
tions which  later  banded  to«;;ether  to  form  «ASFAA,    In  the  years  before  NASFAA  was 
form^illy  organized,  he  very  ably  repr^:  ,ted  the  financial  aid  conwunity  to  the 
Congress,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  others  in  wasntngton.    Purdy  was  one  of 
the  first  to  express  the  position  that  the  NDSL  proijram  ought  to  serve  all  worthy 
students  and  not  be  limited  to  those  in  science,  engineering,  and  teaching.  As 
far  back  as  1962,  he  wa^  one  of  the  original  workers  on  the  initial  proposals  for 
both  the  College  Work-Study  and  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  programs  in  order 
to  provide  students  fcalanced  programs  of  grants,  work  opportunities,  and  loans. 
This  rfas  done  out  of  conviction  for  increasing  the  opportunities  for  Anerican 
youth  to  gain  a  nigher  education  and  a  recvignition  of  the  need  for  federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  process.    In  this  endeavor,  Mr,  Purdy  was  fully  supported  by 
his  institution,  the  L!niverb,?ty  of  ^^^s,ourl,  ard  rent  ion  should  oe  vade  of  our 
appreciation  for  its  encouragement  of  Allan's  efforts.    Throughout  the  years, 
Allan  has  tes^tifled  before  this  Subcomrm t tee- -always  with  an  honesty  and  forth- 
rightness  tnat  bespeaks  well  of  his  Missouri  upbringing. 

Last  sunner  Allan  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  since  that  time  has  had  to 
take  ihun;  a  lutle  oa'.ier     Ne/ertnele-iS.  he  has  continued  to  direct  our  federal 
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relations  programs.    Now,  he  bd/s  the  tu.'  ^as  come  '*to  turn  over  to  a  younyer, 
more  vigorous  person"  his  position  as  Comtnission  Director. 

NA:>fAA  IS  grateful  fur  the  outstanding  leadership  Allan  Pordy  has  niade  to 
our  prufes^Jun  and  to  iti  '•cvft':»entation  tu  the  Congre^i.    I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  he  has  consented  to  rerwin  a  member  of  our  Contmission  so  that  wc  ^iiay  continue 
to  benefit  from  his  wisdom  and  counsel.    I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  permit- 
ting me  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee. 

we  do  appreciate  thu  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  connent  on  the  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  as  they  currently  exist  and  how  they  might  be  modified 
in  the  future.    In  previous  testimony,  representatives  of  JMSFAA  have  outlined  in 
considerable  detatl  modif nations  which  we  feel  are  appropriate  to  make  the  exist- 
ing  programs  more  workable.    In  so  doing,  we  have  operated  on  the  premise  that  the 
Congress  has  wisely  fashioned  essentially  sound  programs  and  our  previous  propos- 
als have  Oeen  along  lines  of  teUintcal  improvements.    The  evidence  will  show,  we 
believe,  that  the  current  progrartis  of  student  assistance  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
providing  aid  to  worthy  and  needy  students.   A  very  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
these  programs  should  be  supported  in  their  further  development. 

before  making  spti^^ific  recomtnendations  for  the  irp.proveiaent  of  existing  aid 
progratits.  I  would  1  Ue  tu  call  your  attention  to  the  National  Task  Force  on  Stu- 
dent Aid  Problem^  which  has  Just  completed  its  work.    It  is  my  understanding  that 
francis  Keppel,  its  chairrnan,  will  be  testifying  before  you  soon  and  I  will  let 
him  tell  you  about  the  recoimiendat ions  of  this  group.    I  shuold  indicate  that 
xNASrAA  was  one  of  the  spunsormg  urganizations  and  that  tht  results  of  this  coop- 
erative effort  have  been  no^t  gratifying.    I  hope  the  SubcCTa/nttee  will  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  pruUlems  described  in  the  Task  Force  report  and  to  the  Sug- 
gestions It  makes. 

In  addition,  under  the  initiative  of  the  Office  of  Education,  a  second  Na- 
tional work  Conference  has  recently  been  concluded.    This  effort  was  sponsored  by 
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seven  ortjanudUons,  incljdimj  NAjfAA,  dnd  it,  too,  htis  produced  d  report  contain- 
ing recoinnenddtions  for  the  improvement  of  the  student  as&istdnce  progrdms,  Sotne 
of  the  Suggestions  of  this  i^roup  will  require  legisldtive  change  dnd  we  hope  that 
the  Subcoir^Utee  wil^  coiiiidur  these  in  its  dtl  iberat  ion:>.    All  of  us  want  to  work 
toward  a  partnership  of  student,  in^titutionai ,  state,  and  federal  efforts  which 
will  wiselj^  use  the  tdAi>dyer>'  dollars,  private  resources,  and  available  family 
support  to  >irovide  a  lo^;iical  pattern  of  pos tsecondary  educatiunal  opportunity  for 
all  who  Ldn  benefit  from  it.    Rather  than  sweeping  changes,  we  feel  that  ipiprove- 
tnents  to  the  prO'jratr.s  already  in  operation  is  the  best  way  tu  proceed. 

?,^>A*Lj^^<L^yoj[ljJ_^P_OTtunHy  Grant  Program 

The  purpoJ»e  of  the  btOC  pruyran  is  to  provide  a  floor  upon  which  other  finan- 
cial aid  ts  built.    A>  ^ucn,  the  progran.  objectives  coincide  with  the  goal  of  pro- 
vidinti  basic  accf.^  tu  po:*tsec;^ndary  education.    However,  if  the  BLUb  i>  to  be  the 
foundation,  it  i'tust  conu  fir>t.    Tnerefore,  the  Task  Force  calendar  which  results 
in  earlier  approval  of  B£OG  recipients  needs  to  be  adopted. 

Rather  than  basiri'^  tne  amount  of  thy  8E0G  on  "actual  costs'  we  suggest  that 
consideration  be  given  tu  basing  it  sjn  averdi,e  noninstructional  costs.    That  is, 
the  dfi^ount  of  the  BE-^G  would  be  Uie  national  overage  noninstructional  cost  luinus 
family  support,    Then^  are  twu  primary  rt;asons  for  this  proposdl.    (1)    it  is 
logical  tecdu^^o  th«  rationale  tor  family  contribution  first  dray;S  upon  the  ability 
of  th<?  fd-nily  to  support        .^<j *ritenance  costs  of  the  student,  and        it  removes 
this  form  of  support  frjiu  institutional  pricing  policy.    Nonmstructional  costs 
are  about  the  aafT.tf  throuv^hout  tht  nation  and  yQiir\j  update^  :>huold  be  nuide  for  in- 
flationary or  deflatiunaiy  factor>.    The  administration  of  the  proyran  would  be 
greatly  sirrplifiod  by  the  adoption  of  this  concept.  > 

If  thK  concept  IS  not  adopted,  we  hope  that  the  law  is  changed  to  sobstitute 
the  word'>   average  costs'  d^r    actual  costs".    For  exarple,  iiany  schools  have 
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variable  actual  tostb      dunaitury  rates  dtpending  on  sin<jle  room  or  double  roo;n 
occupancy.    The  do  Mar  (iKferente  W  be  JBinima]  but  the  adrunistrati  ve  nuisance 
1$  a  neadache  when  students,  have  nut  teen  given  their  ruom  assignn.ent  or  may  be 
chanjin'}  from  one  roor»  to  another,    Thib  vhan^je  will  f  uk.t  for  ea:»ier  adninistra- 
tion  of  the  program  while  still  carrying  out  Congressional  intent. 

The  Subconjnittee  shuuld  cuni>jder  renuvin^j  the  half-coi>t  Imitation,  espe- 
cially if  It  changes  the  basis  of  the  award  to  noninstru^. 'unal  costs.    The  half- 
cost  provision  does  reduce  the  size  of  BEOGs  going  to  low-in^oiK?  students  at  low- 
cost  schools. 

The  law  requires  the  Office  of  Education  to  submit  to  the  Congress  for  its 
appruvdJ  the  schedules  of  expected  family  contribution:)  which  take  into  account 
certain  i  tt'TiS  which  tne  congress  has  specified*    It  is  our  hope  that  the  Office 
of  tdjcation  and  the  Congress  w»U  adopt  the  Consensus  Need  Analysis  Model  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Tusk  Force  for  all  federal  programs.    The  result  will  be 
that  we  wilt  have  oniy  one,  national  method  for  determining  expected  parental 
ability  to  pay. 

NASFAA  IS  quite  concerned  about  the  effective  utilization  of  BEOG  funds* 
Theretore,  consideration  should  be  given  to  eliminating  the  requirement  to  re- 
vise grants  to  Students  all  across  the  nation  if  the  initjal  awarding  process 
doO>  not  ut*h2e  all  of  thy  appropriated  funds.    We  are  as  unhappy  a>  you  about  the 
noed  to  carryover  funds,    but  the  legislative  re.r^dy  of  reawarding  to  students 
late  m  the  school  year  is  an  administrative  nightmare  and  to  allow  the  funds  to 
revert  to  the  Treasury  wouid  deny  students  m  thu  succeedimj  year  of  ruore  adequate 
fundi  n.ji. 

In  thi'  19/?  AnendTivits  estabiishimj  the  8E0G  program,  the  Congress  wisely 
enacted  language  which  requires  funding  uf  the  three  col lege-based  programs  at 
certain  levels  betore  the  BEOG  program  can  be  fanded.    In  order  to  preserve  the 
college-based  progra<i!S,  we  stronyly  recoiwrend  the  continuation  of  threshhold 
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funding  leveU  for  tht  ^U'G,  :iO'->L,  and  C'fjS  proyrd(ns  at  d^ipropriate  arnounts  along 
with  ddequate  8E0G  funding. 

WFAA  ha>  attempted  to  persuade  the  Office  of  Education  to  provide  the  pay- 
r^ent  of  an  adminutratwe  cost  allowance  tu  institutions  for  the  so.  .tantial 
atrount  of  expenses  incurred  m  the  administration  of  this  proyram.    On  three 
separate  occasions  we  have  a^keJ  the  Office  of  LducatJon  to  provide  for  this  pay- 
jnent--which  it  statotoril/  can  >itake»    The  most  redent  request,  including  support- 
ing data,  Aas  sent  to  the  0£  on  March  20,  197S.    ^e  have  not,  as  of  this  date, 
received  any  official  0£  response.    I  an  pleased  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Sub- 
CCinTjittee  is  supportive  of  this  request  and  believes  that  it  is  witnin  the  legal 
duthority  of  0£  to  provide  for  an  administrative  expense.    I  hope,  .Vr,  Chairf^an, 
that  we  t)yti\  tan  persuade  the  OE  to  alluw  this  payrrent.    If  the  OE  does  not  on 
it>  u'wn  prov idti  for  thi»,  NA:,f^A  urges  its  specific  inclusion  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion. 


We  stron^>ly  recoHiiend  that  the  distinction  between  initial  year  monies  and 
continuing  year  funds  be  reniuved.    we  do  not  see  any  particular  logic  to  this 
ductnction  and  it  dwes  cause  administratwe  problems  in  using  all  of  tne  funds 
effectively. 

tne  present  law  re^tricti  the  ajrjount  of  an  SEOG  to  "one-half  the  sum  of  the 
total  ai?ouot  of  student  financial  aid  provided  to  such  student.     Subicquenlly , 
'student  financial  aid'  u  further  defined,  tut  the  definition  excludes  several 
lO'^ili^/jte  type,  uf  a^ii stance  /vhich  should  be  acceptable  a^    m^ttu    for  SCOG. 
Wf.«  pr opOvC  that  thy  re>triutiuns  be  reniuved  altoijether  rather  than  expanding  the 
definition.    This  section  ha>  always  been  Subject  to  interpretation  as  to  what  i*; 
acceptable  as  constituting  Jiatcning  funds     It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  a  stu- 
dent, for  »»xample,  that  »-'Jti^>loy'Jlent  on  campus  is  suitable  ratch,  but  Oi'-ployrrent 
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off-can^pus  is  not,  especidily  v/hen  the  off  cati'pus  job  pays  more. 

We  believe  the  SL06  program  should  be  continued  in  e>i>entidlly  its  current 
fomwt  since  U  cdn  be  utilized  to  help  pro/ide  both  acces*  and  choice  of  post- 
secondary  institution*. 

^X^t €t.X^i'i!§Pl Jncenti  ve  Grant  J* rogram 

Although  the  SSiO  program  is  new  and  fundi nc,  has  been  very  low,  there  is 
potential  for  thu  program.    The  incentive  feature,  matching  increased  state 
spending  with  federal  dollars .  can  enlarge  the  amount  of  financial  aid  available, 
^ince  access  to  postsecondary  education  is  a  shared  federal/Uate  responsibility 
the  :>'^IG  program  is  an  excellent  niechamsm  coupling  these  two  governmental  agen- 
cies. 

^}^^}M^1^PJSS^S'S-  Student  loan  Progran; 

We  suggest  that  ail  cancel! at  ion  provisions  be  eliminated  with  the  exception 
of  cancellations  for  death  and  disability.  Students  who  have  received  prior 
loans  with  cancellation  provisions  shuuiO  be  protected  by  a  grandfather  provision 
and  Should  be  exempted  from  IR,>  taxation  of  principal  and  interest-  Also,  since 
the  interest  rate  is  established  by  statute,  the  provisions  of  "truth- in- lending" 
legislation  are  not  rf>quired  to  protect  the  borrower. 

The  law  Currently  provides  for  the  tran;»ferabi  1  ity  of  10,  of  CWS  funds  with 
the  St*;t>  progrartT  and  vice  versa.  NASFAA  reconarends  that  the  NDSL  program  be  in- 
cluded in  this  transferability  provision.  Thii  would  add  ^jn.atly  to  the  finan- 
cial aid  administrator's  ability  to  balance  his  fmancial  aid  prograoi  since,  for 
e/a.rpt^s  appropriations  levels  tor  each  of  the  three  progra{u>  do  not  always  bear 
the  san'«  ratios  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
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^9 WorK^Study  Program 

In  administering  this  progratn  at  the  institutional  level  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  dollar  usage  in  this  program  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
you  have  hit  the  mark  and  students  have  earned  what  has  been  allocated  to  the 
SChooK    WUh  hundreds  of  students  on  the  program  earning  varying  rates  of  pay 
and  the  constant  dropping  and  adding  of  students  to  tne  program,  to  estimate  with 
precision  is  almost  impossible.    Therefore,  we  propose  that  institutions  be.al- 
lowed  to  carryover  up  to  10.:  of  an  allocation  to  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  or 
utlize  up  to  10^  of  the  aUocation  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  meet  current 
year  obligations. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 

Wo  are  distressed  over  the  delinquency  and  default  rates  which  this  program 
IS  exper^encim^    hupefuMy^  so.ne  assistance  in  solving  these  problems  can  be 
found  in  legislative  changes. 

We  Support  wost  of  the  proposals  contained  in  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Administration  to  improve  collections.    The  Administration-sponsored  legislation 
would'    (1)  eliminate  the  defense  of  infancy,  (2)  allow  repayment  periods  to  be 
shortened  when  requested  by  the  borrower.  (3)  allow  for  reduction  of  the  minimum 
annual  repayn^ents  in  ca^e:  where  both  spouses  have  loans,  {A}  encourage  lenders 
to  make  truUiple  disbursements,  (5)  require  institutions  to  furnish  upon  request 
the  latest  known  addrov,  and  enrollment  status  of  the  borrov/er,  (6)  exerrpt  educa- 
tional loans  from  bankruptcy  dischargeability  during  the  m-school  period  and  for 
the  first  five  years      the  repayment  period,  and  {7)  eliminate  proprietary  schools 
as  lender.     In  fjeneral,  NAI^FAA  can  suJ)Port  all  of  these  provisions  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  whiLh  prohibits  all  proprietary  schools  frm  participating  as 
direct  lender>     We  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  that  provision  until  it  has 
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received  further  stuOy.    We  are  more  incliiied  to  feel  that  institutions  which 
are  doing  a  good  job  should  be  permitted  to  remain  as  lenders  and  those  not  nseet- 
ing  reasonable  standards  should  not. 

A  nmimr  of  changes  can  be  made  to  facilitate  lender  participation     A  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  to  tie  the  special  allowance  to  S(xr«  automatic  indicator  so 
lenders  will  know  in  advance  of  the  time  lending  occurs  just  hOw  th2  special  al- 
lowance will  be  calculated.    For  example,  a  yield  on  student  notes  3X  above  the 
quarterly  average  of  90-ddy  Treasury  bill  yields  would  be  a  possibility.  Other 
suggestions  for  changes  would  extend  the  federal  payment  of  interest  to  cover 
the  period  between  the  time  a  default  claim  is  filed  and  the  tine  payment  is  ac- 
tually paid;  provide  authority  for  the  lender,  at  his  option,  to  establish  a 
graduated  repayDCnt  pluii,  and,  provide  for  authority  for  a  state  agency  or  the 
01  to  contract  with  the  original  lender*  for  special  collection  efforts  beyond  the 
normal  due  diUgence  period,  but  prior  to  submitting  a  default  claim. 

From  time  to  tinxi,  efforts  have  been  made  to  eliminate  institutional  lenders 
from  participation  in  the  program.    NASFAA  is  firmly  coirmitted  to  institutional 
lender  participation.    Until  such  time  as  assurances  can  be  made  that  every  stu- 
dent who  needs  to  borrow  fundi  can  obtain  them  (either  from  the  school  through 
the  NOSL  program  or  from  cotiiTiercial  lenders  under  the  GSL  program)  NASFAA  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  hold  to  the  position  that  institutions  Should  have  this  program 
available  for  loans  to  students. 

Institutional  involvement  tn  the  administration  of  the  GSL  program  when  loans 
are  made  by  conn^ercial  lenders  is  substantial.    This  occurs  .both  at  the  front  end 
-before  the  loan  is  nv^de,  but  also  after  the  loan  is  made.    For  example,  it  is 
'    absolutely  essential  to  good  collection  effort  that  lenders  be  notified  when  the 
student  is  no  longer  in  school.    «e  believe  we  have  made  the  case  to  the  Congress 
for  an  institutional  administrative  expense.    Indeed,  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  19/Z  A«T«nd.r^ents  did  call  for  such  payment,  but  the  final  legislation  which 
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emerged  from  the  Conference  Conmittee  overlooked  this.   New  regulations  which 
.have  just  become  effective  which  require  institutions  to  perfonn  activities  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Conrnissioner  of  Education  makes  the  need  for  administra- 
tive cost  reimfaursenent  even  rore  imperative.    Therefore,  we  urge  the  Subco^iittee 
to  include  in  the  new  legislation  a  provision  for  an  institutional  administrative 
expense  allowance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  guaranteed  student  loans,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  personal  observation  to  the  Subcormittee  since  NASFM  has  not  considered  this 
proposition,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  part  of  our  default  problem   results  from 
saddling  student  borrowers  with  excessively  large  amount:  of  debt.    The  student 
aid  programs  which  rest  on  need  analysis  require  the  parents  to  make  contribu- 
tions toward  the  educational  expenses  of  their  children.    In  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  tin-,es  of  rapidly  increasing  inflation  or  where  there  is  adequate  family 
financial  strength  but  it  is  illiquid,  it  would  be  isore  appropriate  for  the  loan 
to  be  made  to  the  parents.   Maybe  an  extension  of  the  GSL  program  to  parents 
Should  be  considered  or  at  least  provide  for  parental  co-signing  of  loan  notes. 

General  Provisions 

We  have  spoken  of  the  need  for  an  institutional  administrative  allowance  for 
the  BEOG  program  and  for  the  GSL  program.    The  SEOG.  NOSL.  and  CWS  programs  now 
provide  for  a  Zi  allowance  to  a  mximum  of  S125»00O.    This  ceiling  of  $125,000 
needs  to  be  reconsidered  and  possibly  removed.    Also,  perhaps  the  entire  adminis- 
trative expense  need  of  instUutions  should  be  reviewed  and  an  integrated  program 
of  adm'nistrative  expense  reimbursement  be  provided. 

The  present  law  requires  an  Affidavit  of  Educational  Purpose.    The  Office  of 
Education  hos  made  the  interpretation  that  "affidavit"  means  a  notarized  state- 
ment.  Jhe  notarization  process  adds  much  confusion  for  the  student  and  the  in- 
stitution alike*  complicates  the  registration  process  in  many  schools,  and 
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general),'  makes  administration  of  all  federal  programs  more  difficult.  Yet  che 
notarization  has  no  legal  value  except  that  the  signature  is  witnessed  by  a  no- 
tary  public.  It  does  not  enhance  or  «jaarantee  the  sincerity  of  the  signer.  If 
such  a  statement  is  required  in  the  new  legislation.  v.e  hope  that  the  Office  of 
Education  might  be  directed  that  a  simple  statement  by  the  student  will  comply 
with  this  provision,  ' 

The  issue  of  state  allotment  fornulas  and  the  Commissioner's  discretionary 
fund  needs  to  be  addressed.    There  are  inequities  which  arise,  not  only  because 
there  is  irore  than  one  tormula.  but  in  the  operations  of  the  formulas  themselves, 
it  would  be  most  helpful  if  the  Congress  could  ask  the  Office  of  Education  for 
reconit^jndations  for  changes  which  would  be  accompanied  by  substantiating  data  and 
iirpact  studies. 

The  Subconm.ttee  needs  to  raise  the  authorization  levels  for  all  of  the  Pro- 
grams.   Although  appropriations  have  risen  to  levels  approximating  the  full  autho- 
rizations, there  still  exists  a  substantial  need  for  additional  federal  funds. 
Therefore,  so  that  the  appropriations  process  will  not  be  limited  by  unduely  low 
authorization  levels  we  urge  the  Subcomnittee  to  raise  then  to  more  adequate 
airiounts  ■ 

Conclusion 

AS  stated  in  our  opening  rerarks.  we  believe  the  existing  programs  have  net 
the  test  of  time  and  experience  and  have  proven  their  worth.    Our  suggestions 
today  have  been  to  indicate  those  areas  where  the  existing  legislation  can  renK.ve 
adn.nistrative  problems  and  strengthen  the  programs  so  that  they  can  more  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Congress.    NASFAA  stands  ready  to  continue  to 
assist  you  in  your  work  and  hopes  that  we  may  provide  additional  information  as 
you  move  toward  extending  and  amending  the  federal  student  assistance  programs. 

We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

-  10  - 
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BRYANT  COLLEGE 

SMITMFIELO  •  RHODE  ISLAND  02917 


June  17,  1975 


Senate  Sub-Comlttee  on  Education 
Rooa  4228 

Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20202 

Dear  Mr.  Wexler: 

The  Rhode  Island  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Adnlnlstrators 
wishes  to  offer  the  following  statements  as  written  testimony  Into  the 
hearing  proceedings  of  the  Senate  Sub-Coianlttee  on  Education, 

Our  Association  generally  supports  Senator  Pell's  recent  statements 
concerning  the  continuation  of  the  existent  Instltutlonally-based  student 
assistance  programs  as  legislated  In  his  Higher  Education  Amendments 
Act  of  1972.    Additionally,  we  approve  hardily  of  the  efforts  being  made 
In  the  development  of  a  common  data  form  as  a  needs  analysis  Instrument 
for  all  federal  student  aid  programs.    We  would  hope  that  through  this 
method  a  more  clear  and  concise  delineation  can  be  drawn  between  Inde- 
pendent and  dependent  students. 

As  a  body,  we  propose  that  the  following  recommendations  be  placed 
on  record: 

I.    Administrative  Expense  Allowances  for  A)  Basic  Grants  and  B) 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

A.    Basic  Grants—  In  order  to  justify  this  recommendation, 
It  might  be  well  to  outline  the  procedures  we  must 
follow  In  order  to  Insure  the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
Student. 

1.  Every  effort  Is  made  to  advise  students  of  this 
very  significant  entitlement  Program,  Through 
personal  interviews,  group  meetings  and  the 
telephone,  we  realize  that  our  initial  obliga- 
tion is  to  get  students  to  apply, 

2,  With  the  proliferation  of  awards  to  students 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  financial  aid 
offices,  e,g.  State  Scholarship  Incentive  Grants 
and  Basic  Grants,  the  calendar  and  timing  of 
these  awards  makes  it  mandatory  that  previous 
award  notifications  made  by  the  aid  officer  be 
adjusted  to  correct  over-awards. 
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Mr.  Vexler 
June  17,  1975 


Page  2 


This  Is  a  very  time  consuming  process,  as  the 
aid  officer  must  notify  students  of  adjustments 
In  their  original  Instltutlonally-based  awards, 
receive  acceptances  by  the  students  of  these 
adjustments,  and  make  the  recovered  funds  avail- 
able to  othtr  eligible  applicants. 

3.    The  aid  officer  Is  responsible  for  supervising 
the  handling  of  a  student  Eligibility  Report  a 
minimum  of  five  times  during  the  year.  After 
completing  the  Preliminary  and  Pinal  Notifica- 
tions of  Mvard,  first  and  second  semester  reports 
to  the  Office  of  Education  must  be  tendered. 
The  fioAl  listing  of  awards  must  be  verified  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

A.    The  aid  officer  often  finds  that  he  must  counsel 
students  who  are  Ineligible  for  Basic  Grants,  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  rejections  and  providing 
suggestions  for  alternative  methods  of  assistance. 

A  survey  of  our  membership  indicated  approval  of 
the  administrative  cost  estimates  disclosed  in  a 
survey  conducted  by  Mr.  Pichard  Tombaugh  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Pinancial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators.   We  recommend  that  institutions  re- 
ceive an  administrative  allowance  at  the  rate  of 
$15  per  eligible  Basic  Grant  recipient.  Addition- 
ally, we  feel  that  periodical  adjustments  of  the 
allowance  should  be  considered  reflecting  any  in- 
crease in  institutional  processing  costs. 


B.    Guaranteed  Student  Loans— The  changes  in  this  Program  ef- 
fected by  the  amendments  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  February  20,  1975,  Volume  40,  Number  35,  pages  7586 
through  7599,.  will  necessitate  increased  record  keeping 
and  the  accumulation  of  significant  detail  for  reporting 
purposes.    We  recommend  that  a  $15  administrative  al- 
lowance be  provided  to  institutions  for  each  student 
receiving  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 

The  additional  regulations  and  requirements  for  data 
collection  and  form  completion  for  the  above  two  programs 
alone  mandates  that  sufficient  staff  must  be  available. 
Financial  aid  offices  are  just  not  equipped  to  handle  the 
Increased  burden  without  additional  staff.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  administrative  expense  allowances 
for  these  programs. 
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IX*    Grants  and  Self-Help  Opportunities 

Hore  end  sore  etudente  ere  et tending  poet-eecondery  educe- 
tlonal  Inetltutlone  In  eplte  of  the  leek  of  perentel  eup- 
port.    While  ve  condone  the  getherlng  of  feally  financial 
dete,  ve  would  like  e  cleer  dletlnctlon  aade  between  the 
dleparlty  of  outright  grente  end  eelf-help  opportunities • 
A  etudent  ehould  be  eble  to  work  or  borrow  In  lieu  of 
e  perentel  contribution, 

III.    Nurelng  end  Health  Profeeelone 

Beceuae  of  the  eevere  cutbacks  In  funding  for  Nurelng  end 
the  Health  Profeeelone,  we  eupport  en  aaendaent  to  the 
current  legleletlon  ellowlng  etudente  enrolled  In  theee 
prograu  to  be  eligible  to  borrow  nonlea  under  the  Ketlonel 
Direct  Student  Loen  Prograa. 

IV*    Suppleaentel  Educetlonal  Opportunity  Grant  Progrea 

We  recoHiend  the  ellalnatlon  of  the  Inltlel  end  Renewel 
deelgnatlone  for  thle  Grent  Prograa*    Thle  would  ellalnate 
■any  of  the  problems  we  Incur  In  dealing  with  the  growing 
nuober  of  trensfer  etudente* 


We  thank  you  for  thle  opportunity  to  make  euggee Clone  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  current  prograaa  end  hope  thet  our  recommendetlona  will  re- 
ceive due  conelderetlon. 


Fred  C,  Kennc^j 
Vlce-Preeldent^ 
RIASFAA 
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Senator  Pkij..  Oui*  noxt  witnesses  represent  the  National  Stndent 
Lobby,  Jay  Ilendei-son,  legislative  director, 

STATEMENT  OF  JAY  HENDERSON,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL  STUDENT  LOBBY;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  TONY  AITIONE, 
STUDENT  BODY  PRESIDENT,  BROWN  UNIVERSITY;  TOM  PYLE, 
LEADER  OF  THE  COALITION  OF  PRIVATE  UNIVERSITY  STU- 
DENTS;  MINNIE  ARMISTEAD  AND  LESLIE  ARMISTEAD,  STUDENTS 

Mr.  IlRNnERsoN,  I  wonld  like  to  snbniit  a  written  statement  for  the 
record  and  since  we  have  a  nnniber  of  people  at  the  table,  I  would  like 
to  speak  extenii>oraneously  this  morning. 

Senator  Pkli..  Fine. 

Mr.  IIkndkksdn.  Mr.  Chairnian,  I  am  accompanied  by  fonr  stndents 
today,  r  wonld  like  to  inti-otlnce  on  my  left,  at  the  far  end  of  the  table, 
Tonv  Affigiie,  stndent  body  piesident  at  Brown  University. 

Sftting  next  to  Tony  Aiti<:ne  is  Tom  Pyle,  leader  of  the  Coalition  of 
Private  Tniversity  Stndents. 

On  my  right  is  Leslie  Armistead,  a  hi<rh  school  gradnatin^r  student, 
who  is  now  considering  her  postsecondary  options,  and  finally  Minnie 
Armistead,  Leslie\s  mother,  who  is  a  stndent  at  Montgomery  Commu- 
nity College  in  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Armistead  is  also  a  member  of  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  "the  National  Stndent  rx)bby. 

Afr.  Chairman,  the  students  at  this  table  today  are  here  because  we 
need  your  help,  . 

Thirty-seven  States  ha\e  announced  tuition  increases  next  year,  lui- 
tion  and  fee^  at  many  j>rivate  institutions  have  risen  dramatically. 

For  example,  at  Princeton,  they  are  goincr  to  raise  the  tuition  and 
fees  by  next  year.  That  i.s  a  single  ^year  s  increase  wliich  is  larger 
than  mostState  universities* annual  tuition. 

The  annual  money  ci'uneh  that  is  occurring  every  spring  now  on 
campuses  comes  w  heii  tuition  and  fees  are  raised  while  student  hnancial 
aid,  for  one  rea.^on  or  another,  becomes  more  and  more  scarce. 

Stndent  protests  hit  the  campuses  this  spring  with  a  fury.  There 
were  more  protests  this  spring  than  in  any  year  since  1971. 

The  President  and  several  legislators  have  recoiiiineiided  closing 
the  GI  bill  with  nothing  given  in  return  to  Students.  ...  , 

The  Oflice  of  Education  budget  for  student  assistance  is  nickels  and 
dimes  in  comparison  to  funds  a\ailable  for  the  Department  of  IK^feiiso 
for  stndent  aid.  The  Department  of  Defense  had  $700  million  to  aid 
only  :W.000  stndents  in  1074. 

And  so,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  reiterate:  We  need  your  hel^).  We  need 
your  help  todav  in  inrreasing  the  basic  grant  appropriation  of  5?()()0 
inillion  for  fiscal  \ear  1070  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  rec- 
ommended. ^  #  u   1  J 

Tonv  A fligne,  student  bodv  president  at  Brown,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  protest  there  this  spring.  T  thhik  Tony  will  want  to  comment 
hi  a  minute  on  what  work  was  left  nnnnislied  at  Brown  and  what  the 
Congress  can  do  about  it.  , 

Ark  AFinnie  Armistead  is  a  lady  .student  who  isalso  a  grandmother. 
She  is  livim:  testhnony  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  students 
hi  the  country  today  are  older  than  21 . 
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l.«Il'i«H  r"'"'"'".«l  f'o"'  lii^li  soliool  j.ist  last  night, 

Jm. f/K  ^  ^  colle-i.  Ri.lK  now  ..he  ,s  leaning  toward  joining  tlu>.  Air 
o.?.  oThu;;;'i  h'"'"  f'^'"-'^-«f.  tl^'  Arn,o(l  Forces  ofler  better  Jih.catioii 
oppoi  tiin  hes  than  she  can  hnd  anywluu  o  as  a  civilian. 

'  -■^'■""^''''y' J'/""?''  "''""f  ^'''^  ^'"'"'""s  !"'ne(l  services  edu- 
cation p. ograins  but  has  learned  sovv  little  about  the  Oflice  of  Educa- 
tion student  aid  programs.  She  would  not  have  been  aware  of  any  aid 
piogranis  at  all  luul  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Leslies  mother  is  a 
col  egestudont  who  happened  (o  gel  a  basic  grant  herself. 
On\iuV,^  f  I'f  ''''Of."  'oally  important  new  group  of  students,  the. 
(  oilition  of  Private  I  nivei-sity  Students,  lie  would  like  to  say  a  word 
or  (wo  alwut  the  special  problems  of  private  univei^ity  students.  Tom 
IS  going  to  bo  here  m  AVasliingtoii  for  the  summer  and  hopes  to  work 
\\  ith  the  conniiittee  as  close  a.s  pos.sible. 

before  f  begin  to  address  the  specifics  of  .student  aid.  T  would  like 
to  introduce  a  few  memlxMS  of  the  audience  here  who  !iave  been  col- 
le<-(iiig  support  signatures  for  the  past  vear  in  tlie  Washington,  D.C 
area  to  give  you  at  this  time.  "  ' 

Fn  this  \)OK  we  have  ;)5.00(»  .signatures  rindicatingl ;  we  have  two 
more  bo.xes  back  at  the  oflice  just  like  this.  That  is  over  100.000  signa- 
j.ires  collected  in  the  greater  AVa.shiiigton.  T).C.  area  from  mi7ldlc 
iiicoiiie  faiiiilieii  who  .stneral  year.s  ago  took  access  to  post.secondary 
e<liicatioii  for  granted,  but  are  now  feeling  the  economic  pinch,  too. 

\\  ilKliecanvas.sei'shold  up  their  hands? 

These  seven  or  eight  individuals  coiistitufe  about  half  of  our  can- 
vassing staff.  Ihey  work  every  afternoon;  when  they  leave  this  hear- 
ing room,  they  will  Iw  going  back  out  in  the  area  to  talk  to  people 
about  the  issue  of  higher  education. 

ireroare  the  resiiltsof  someof  Iheirefrorts  Tindicating]. 

Uo  have  thousaiid.s  of  these  statements  full  of  signatures;  prac- 
tically overv  door  we  knock  on.  Senator,  signs  this  statement. 

.Senator  Pku,.  What  dws  the.statement.sav? 

W  haf  is  it  [)etitioniiig? 

ifr.  TrK.VDKit.so.v.  The  petition  a.sks  the  individual  who  sij'us  it  to 
show  siiMDoit  throiKrh  a  sii'uature  for  the  efforts  of  the  National 
.-.tiideiit  Lobby  to  provide  fair  access  to  post.secondary  aid  programs, 
and  another  |)aragraMh  seeks  support  for  our  efforts  to  minimizo 
the  etieet  of  tuition  increases  by  lobbving  for  various  legislative 
reined  ICS.  ' 

The  hnportant  lhin<r  about  the  support  .statements  is  that  when 
the  canvas.ser  goes  to  the  door,  it  is  an  entree  to  talk  with  the  pei-son 
111  more  denth  about  a  h)f  of  education  i.ssiie.s.  Usually,  the  support 
statement  is  iiist  an  iiitrodii-lion  as  to  what  the  actual  nature  of  the 
conversiitioii  is. 

But.  MS  r  said,  at  aliiio<;t  every  door  that  we  knock  on.  the  people 
sign  sinjDoif  statenienfs.  AVe  think  this  shows  a  really  tremendous 
concern  bv  a  majority  of  middle  income  families  about  the  issues  they 
are  facing ;  The  economic  crunch,  tuition  increa.ses,  and  the  basic 
issue  of  access. 

Tf  we  were  to  take  these  si'matiires.  which  we  obtained  in  a  very 
pmall  area  of  the  country,  and  extrapolate  them  to  encompas.s  the 
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entire  United  States,  wo  would  imagine  that  the  support  for  these 
protrrains  wouhl  be  verv  widespread.  ,  i  . 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  talking  about  the  specihc  programs,  the  students 
feel  that  the  basic  «,Mant  nmst  oome  fii-st,  because  it  is  the  basic  <,'rant 
that  we  wish  to  see  become  the  cornei-stone  of  Federal  student  aid. 
We  want  the  basic  grant  to  become  rhe  mechanism  to  assure  true  access 
forstudentsatall  institntions.  ,   .^^^  . 

To  do  this,  we  need  your  help  today,  as  we  had  it  in  19r2  in  getting 
BEOG's  off  the  ground.  ,    .  . 

Students  think  fom-  things  should  be  done  to  basic  grants  imme(  i- 
atelv.  First,  we  want  basic  grants  based  on  noninstructional  costs. 
Setond,  we  think  babic  giants  should  be  pegged  to  an  inflation  index  in 
order  to  allow  the  maximum  grant  to  adjust  to  changes  in  the 
economy.  .    .         _  .      ,  w 

Third,  we  think  the  one-half  of  eost  limitation  used  in  calculation 
of  basic  «Mant  awards  should  be  removed  in  that  it  penalizes  only 
students  who  go  to  low  cost  institutions.  Fourth,  we  recommend  that 
the  basic  grants  be  authori/.ed  to  fund  a  maximum  of  $2,100, 

On  the  special  problems  of  private  institutions,  which  Tony  Attigue 
and  Tom  Pyle  would  like  to  discuss,  we  think  tliese  problems  sliould 
be  separately  aihlressed  through  the  State  student  incentive  grant 
and  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grant  programs  lliese 
two  programs  slnmld  be  used  to  guarantee  choice  for  all  students. 

We  recommend  a  million  authorization  level  for  SKOUs  in 
fiscal  year  108t).  And  a  $:M)0  million  amount  for  SSTG's  in  the  5ame 

^^V*e  have  asked  for  fiscal  1080  an  amount  of  $580  million  for  college 
work  study.  We  want  to  see  to  it  that  every  student  who  wants  one 
is  eligible  for  and  gets  a  college  work  study  job,  .  * 

On  the  subioct  of  loans,  we  feel  because  it  costs  50  cents  to  H)  cents 
for  everv  dollar  loaned  and  collected,  that  loans  are  becoming  very 
expensive,  and  the  reasonable  course  to  decrease  the  waste  in  the  loan 
programs  is  to  increase  reliance  upon  grants :  increasing  reliance  on 
«n  anrs  would  reduce  the  need  for  students  to  borrow. 

We  think  that  the  Federal  policy  must  work  toward  balancing 
loans  with  the  other  student  aid  progrann.  We  want  this  committee 
to  know,  ^fr.  Chairman,  that  we  as  students  are  as  concerned  as 
anyone  else  idmxt  the  waste  and  rising  default  rate  in  the  loan 

programs.  ,  i  x-  : 

Our  written  tcstiimmv  includes  several  recommendations  in  re- 

spouse  to  this  critical  problem. 

The  authorizatK.n  levels  we  are  recoimnending,  we  believe  represent 
no  larger  a  slice  of  the  pie  for  students  in  1080  than  we  received  m 
1075 

Page  21  of  mir  testimony  puts  our  budget  authorization  i;equests 
into  perspective  in  relation  to  the  gross  national  product,  in  tins 
re«mrd,  wo  would  recommend  that  this  committee  begin  to  work  with 
the  new  Budiret.  Committee  in  an  effort  to  establish  congressional 
oversight  over  all  Federal  money  spent  on  student  aid,  not  ]ust  Ultice 
of  Education  programs.  -i-i       i  f;^„ 

Finally,  to  protect  our  rijzhts  as  consumers  of  higher  education, 
students  are  asking  for  participation  at  every  level  of  tlie  education 
process  in  tliree specific  ways. 
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First,  we  suggest  tluit  a  student  resource  and  information  board  be 
established  on  every  cunii)us  that  receives  Federal  funds.  Second, 
we  think  students  slionid  join  in  tlie  effort  to  get  tlie  woi  d  on  every 
student  assistance  progi-ain  directly  into  tlie  hands  of  students  instead 
of  into  the  ha  nds  of  counselors. 

To  achieve  this,  mx;  sug^rcst  1  percent  of  basic  grant  appropriations 
be  "ivosted  aiiiiually  ui  a  vigoious  dissemination  program ;  that  would 
ocjbW)  nil  lion  this  year  as  coiiipai-ed  with  the  $1  million  that  the 
Umce  of  Education  had  to  work  with  last  year. 

AVe  do  not  feel  that  this  $G  million  is  an  unreasonable  figure.  There 
aresomc  other  education  programs  that  enjov  even  a  higher  percentage. 

I  roject  Ahead  [indicating]  :  This  is  an  advertisement  that  appeared 
n  the  Pa™le  Ma^^^^^^    March  9, 1975  issue.  This  Project  Ahead  ad 
£>  ILT^  *2U,000.  'I  hat  IS  enough  money  for  100  basic  grants  at  the 
JT.Jauo  level,  or  about  300  basic  grants  at  this  year's  average  of  $700. 
ci  V'^^Mv  ^^"^"^^  ^^^^  million  adveitisiiig  biidiret  for  only  a 

linn""  r"""  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^  $^60  million  program  or 

*800  million  or  a  i>l  billion  program  should  have  a  bit  healthier  budget 
to  nuance  information  dissemination. 

Senator  Pkll.  Would  you  repeat  that  figure?  You  say  it  liks  $3  mil- 
lion budget  for  what  pro<jrain? 
Mr.  IIkndkkson.  $1.2  million  program  in  fiscal  1976. 
Senator  Pbix.  And  a  $3  million  advertising  budget? 
Mr.  IfBxnKRSO.v.  $3  million  advertising  budget, 
riiey  expect  to  give  away  $1.2  million  in  tuition  aid  grants  in  fiscal 
year  19^,.  I  am  sure  the  inordinate  amount  of  dollars  for  advertising 
IS  to  insure  the  program  is  successful  in  its  initial  year.  We  can  cer- 
tainly expect  the  program  to  expand  beyond  $1.2  million  over  the 
next  several  yeai's.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  the  Army  realized 
their  program  would  not  be  successful  without  proper  advertising  so 
they  invested  a  lot  of  money  into  information  disseiiiinatiou  for  tlieir 
new  program.  Wo  are  not  asking  this  subcommittee  to  do  something 
about  I  roject  Ahead— instead,  we  want  something  done  to  insure  the 
UHice  of  hdueatiou  js  able  to  get  behind  information  dissemination 
for  basic  grants  with  the  same  fervor  and  the  same  kind  of  healthy 
budget  that  the  Army  is  showing  us  it  lias  for  Project  Ahead. 

A  third  area  that  students  are  seeking  participation  is  in  the  nu- 
merous consumer  protection  inechanisms  that  wc  enumerate  in  our 
testimony.  We  want  (hose  mechanisms  established  on  every  campus 
that  receives  Federal  aid. 

An  example  would  be  a  student's  right  to  a  financial  aid  hearing 
by  a  board  that  includes  students  as  membei'S. 

Another  example  would  be  an  exit  interview  for  every  student  who 
leaves  an  institution  with  a  loan  so  that  the  student  is  fully  aware 
when  leaving  of  all  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  portion  of  the  stiitement. 
If  you  think  we  have  some  time  now,  Tom  Pyle,  the  leader  of  the 
Coalition  of  Private  Fniversity  Students  (OOPUS),  would  like  to 
say  a  word. 

Senator  Pki.l.  T  would  rather  hear  from  your  group  fn-st,  and  then 
we  will  ask  questions. 
Mr.  Pvr.K.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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One  thing  that  is  on  the  niinds  of  tlie  Coalition  of  Private  Ifniver- 
sitv  Stndents  is  the  issne  of  choice,  which,  for  a  lot  of  ns,  translates 
into  access  to  the  school  of  one  s  choice,  the  school  as  one  perceives 
best  snited  for  one's  edncational  needs. 

Private  colleges  and  nniversities  have  higher  expenses  than  most 
public  ones,  and  the  crunch  in  terms  of  tuition  and  rising  co^s  is 
especially  tough  for  low-  and  middle-income  students  who  attend  the 
private  colleges.  They  feel  it  drastically. 

Tuition  in  private  colleges  averages  about  $1,000  more  than  most 
public  institutions,  and  at  some  of  the  higlier  priced  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  tuitions  and  costs  range  $3,000  to  $4,000.  In  fact,  Yale 
University  is  the  firet  school  in  the  country  to  break  a  $4,000  tuition 
just  this  past  year.  ^    ,  .  x  „o 

Increases  in  tuition  and  costs  to  these  schools  are  often  greater,  as 
Mr.  Henderson  pointed  out,  than  some  of  the  tuition  at  the  public 

At  Princeton  University,  which  is  my  school,  the  tuition  and  cost 
fees  for  next  year  are  going  to  go  up  $625,  an  exorbitant  amount  which 
some  students  just  will  not  be  able  to  pay.  That  increase  is  more  than 
some  schools  expectations  for  college  work-study  money  to  be  earned 
over  the  summer  by  students  on  financial  aid.  . 

So,  we  at  the  Coalition  of  Private  Univei-sity  Students  are  inter- 
ested in  ways  to  guarantee  a  students  ability  to  attend  a  school  of  his 

or  her  choice.  .         .    .    ,    .       ^    l  l  i 

The  one  piograiii  that  we  feel  is  particularly  important  to  do, 
assuming  that  basic  education  grants  are  linked  to  noninstructional 
costs,  is  the  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grant.  We  feel  it  is 
a  verv  important  program.  We  feel  it  cannot  be  eliminated;  it  must 
be  maintained.  And  wJ  feel  that  there  should  be  inflationary  escalators 
built  into  the  program. 

If  I  had  my  druthei-s,  T  would  increase  that  program  to  $300  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1077  and  to  $540  million  in  fiscal  year  1980.  This 
would  help  to  make  sure  that  no  one  would  be  denied  choice  of  the 
school  that  one  feels  is  best  suited  for  one's  educational  needs. 

We  at  COPUS  will  be  here  in  Washington  all  summer  getting 
orcranized,  contacting  more  students  at  private  colleges  who  face  the 
dilomma  of  paving  for  high  tuitions.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
working  closely  with  your  staff  and  you  personally  on  tlie  problems 
that  face  private  colleges  and  universities  today.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Peij..  Thank  von. 

>rr.  Hexdkrsox.  Tony  Aftigne  of  Brown  University. 

>rr.  Affigxk.  Good  inorning,  Senator  Pell.  ,  i  . 

Brown  University,  this  spring,  was  the  scene  of  a  weeklong  student 
strike,  and  eventually  the  seizure  by  third- world  students  of  Brown 
of  the  Central  Administration  Building. 

The  basic  cause  of  all  these  problems  was  clearly,  as  it  was  at  many 
other  schools,  the  budget  for  next  year. 

There  is  nothin*^  unique  about  Brown's  fiscal  woes.  Ihey  are,  sadly, 
rather  typical  of  those  facing  all  private  institutions  in  this  country. 

Durin"^  the  1060's,  Brown,  like  many  other  schools,  embarked  on  a 
buildin/program  which  far  surpassed  the  development  of  investment 
which  it  could  realistically  sustain  over  the  years.  We  have  weathered 
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4  ycju-s  of  annual  deticits  ranging  from  $3.6  to  $5.4  million,  a  situation 
which  the  i-csouices  available  to  Brown  University  are  no  longer  able 
to  support,  ^ 

fnSt  Ji^-  of  cutting  $2  million,  Brown,  this  year, 

tthl  o^i'      '\P°«'^^o"  of  ;c«novmg  pmgrams  and  services  which 
.    in  the  1960  s,  had  been  offered  for  low-income  and  minority  students, 
torcmost  among  those  services  was  financial  aid.  And  financial  aid 
this  year  unlike  the  pa.st  I  years,  was  cut  4.5  percent,  during  the  .same 
K!  .f-  ""^  f'";'""'        "'^•'•'•"Sing  11.4  percent.  The  situation 

lw.'fi  1 .  '  ''T'  """O'-'t^'  students,  ami  minority  students  were 
the  hi-st  to  respond. 

r  think,  Seimtor,  you  may  have  been  aware  of  some  of  the  thintrs 
liappening  m  Providence. 
Senator  Pkix.  Right. 

T  am  both  a  Senator  from  the  State  and  a  trustee  of  Brown 
Mr.  AFFittVK.  I  think  the  situation  wo  faced  at  Brown  and  the  situ- 
ation we  will  face  for  the  next  several  year.s  is  that  the  administration 
s  no  longer  able  to  provide  from  the  resources  currently  available  to 
ho  universities  the  level  of  financial  aid  which  would  allow  the  accu- 
lato  refledion  of  social  and  eoonomie  portions  of  the  population. 

Arinority  student  representation  at  Brown  has  been  decreasinL' 
steadily  over  (he  past  3  ycai-s.  The  proportion  of  those  minority  stu^ 
(  cuts  \ylio  are  from  a  low-incomc  background  has  already"  been 
decreasing. 

At  present.  80  percent  of  the  minority  students  at  Brown  are  on 
iiiaiu'ial  aid.  and  that  figure  is  decreasing  at  about  the  .same  rate  that 
tlie  total  nuinbei-s  of  iniuority  students  are  decreasiii"- 

T  think  at  the  end  of  our  negotiations  with  the  administration,  about 
tlie  tune  students  wont  bar'k  to  finals,  the  president  of  the  univorsitv 
(lid  deliver  us  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  university  with  re- 
spect to  financial  aid  in  the  context  of  the  income  which  coiild  be  gen- 
orated— well,  if  T  could  just  read  this:  ^ 

\vriook1,''I^»mh.^Ml"."  "i  T,  "'"^T^'fJ-  i«  Vroviao  High  (,..alit.v  (.(ineatio... 
Mosoek  a  student  I.oil.v  of  lug!)  nciidoinic  qiinlit.v  with  a  varietv  of  tJilwit  How- 
<»or.  \vf  al.'jo  .'Jot'k  .sociofcoiioiiilc  (Hverj!it.\  to  bring  niaav  point.s  of  view  into 

KheM  <„,nl  t.v  t o  stndont.s  of  groat  talont.  Since  this  ontorpri.-fi  i.s  sii.stained 

of  iho  ..ni'vorTi/v   w'm  '"■        1""""""'  'HI  Other  function.s 

or  file  unnersit.v  At  t lie  present  moment,  the  .«eholar.ship  aid  Is  p(niivnlent  to 

rtSJ.Tn      ""^'"I'r  »>o  ""ivor^iitv  are 

.o    .  f,  '/.     <"•"(•".■;"•'".""•""■">■  "'"""f      iMcrea.sod  and  miy  very  wo'i  liave 
to  ho  furtlier  curtailed  if  o.^iwntiai  shuW-nt  .vervlccs  are  to  lie  maintained. 

That  is  by  way  of  suinination  that  Brown's  problems  arc  not  over 
as  I  am  .sure  problems  of  private  universities  are  not  over. 

Air.  TrKN-DKiisoN-.  :\rr.  riiairinan.  ^frs.  Armistead  and  her  daughter. 
I.eslic.  do  not  have  a  statement  to  make,  but  they  are  here  at  tlie'table 
witli  us  today  to  respond  to  any  questions  at  this'time  which  you  mi<dit 
have.  • 

Senator  Pku,.  Thank  yon  very  much,  indeed. 

You  see.  basically,  'he  system' that  we  have  no.v  opcratino-  with  basic 
grants  boinj;  the  floor,  then  above  that  the  SEOO.  work  study.  NDSL 
and  guaranteed  loans.  "  ' 
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Mr  Uexdekso.n.  Seimtor,  wo  sec  the  basic  grant  as  the  instrument  to 
insure  access.  In  that  wav,  it  is  a  floor,  but  private  university  students, 
of  course,  e\en  in  high-cost  private  institutions^  wouhl  also  be  eligible 
for  basic  grants.  Tlie  basic  grant,  we  feel,  should  be  channeled  toward 
noninstructional  costs.  ... 

Students  in  high-tost  institutions  or  low-cost  institutions  are  going 
to  be  incurring  approximately  the  same  costs,  around  $2,100.  The  other 
programs  then,  yes,  should  be  kind  of  tiered;  as  the  cost  of  the  institu- 
tion goes  up  the  student  becomes  eligible  for  more  types  of  aid.  Sup- 
plemental grants  and  State  student  grants  should  be  used  particularly 
tohelpdefray  the  high  cost  of  private  schools.  .  •  u 

Senator  Pell.  What  is  your  thought  with  regard  to  simplifying  the 
basic  grant  mechanism? 

What  can  we  do  to  make  it  easier  for  students  to  fill  out  those  forms, 
which  are  verv complicated? 

Mr.  TTkxdkrsox.  Mr.  Chairman,  The  National  Student  Lobby  was 
one  of  the  participating  groups  in  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student 
Aid  Problems,  chaired  by  Francis  Keppel.  The  Keppel  task  force  has 
produced  a  common  form. 

We  have,  in  our  written  testimony,  asked  that  the  Congress  mandate 
for  implenuMitation  in  1077  use  of  this  common  form  for  all  programs. 
Wc  feel  that  lack  of  a  common  application  form  is  one  of  the  biffgest 
stumbling  blocks  right  now  for  students  in  receiving  financial  aid. 
•  Another  technique  we  woidd  suggest  to  improve  the  basic  grant 
mechanism  would  l>e student  participating  in  a  more  adequate  informa- 
tion dissemination  program.  .    ,     .  .       ^11  .^fh^r 

Leslie  Armistoad  did  not  hear  about  the  basic  grants  until  her  niotlier 
told  her.  She  had,  however,  heard  a  lot  about  all  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's educational  programs.  .       .    ^r-        .  I 

There  are  instances  that  we  can  cite,  such  as  in  Minnesota,  which 
would  attest  to  the  fact  that  information  given  directly  in  the  liands  of 
the  hi^di  school  student  is  much  more  effective  than  information  that  is 
passed  through  a  middleman  or  an  aul  counselor.  Through  such  things 
as  a  direct  mailing  the  basic  grants  mechanism  cmild  be  simplihed 

severalfold.  ,        ..it     i.i    •  i.   *i  ^ 

Maybe  basic  grants  information  should  be  mailed  directly  into  the 
handsofeverv  student  in  the  country.  .    i  * 

Fn  .Minnesota,  when  they  did  that,  not  for  basic  grants,  but  for  btatc 
scholarships,  in  I  \ear  the\  reali/.ed  an  increase  in  aid  applications 
from  12,000  to  30,000.        "  .  ^  ^  ^  ,  . 

Senator  Pki.i..  What  is  your  thought  with  regard  to  one  way  of  sim- 
plifying it,  which  would  be  to  limit  or  increase  the  ^*^^*»>P^i<^"s  ^o  t'lat, 
for  instance,  a  student  could  exempt  family  savings  up  to  9^20,000,  or 
famil v  residence  up  to  $25,000? 

Do  von  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea  or  not^ 

Mr'  ITkvdekson.  I  think  that  the  nee<ls  analysis  system,  as  it  is  set  up 
today  with  few  exceptions,  which  we  have  covered  in  the  testimony,  is 
essentially  (he  wav  it  should  be/Phere  are  certain  requirements  that  are 
going  to  have  to 'be  gone  over,  but  wt»  Inive  covered  in  our  te.stimoiiy 
some  of  the  things  that  we  want  to  eliminate:  eligibility  date  ot 
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April  1, 10(3,  which  iaiys  that  any  student  ciuoiicd  before  then  would 
bo  eligible  for  basic  giants,  and  the  2-wcck  iionie  residence  rule. 

VVe  also  want  the  half-cost  limitation  removed. 

1,0, 1  would  not  say  we  would  have  any  position  on  making  exemp- 
tions larger  than  $20,000  or  $25,000.  ^  ^ 

As  far  as  common  form  goes,  tJiougJi,  we  have  applauded  the  Keppel 
task  force  for  coming  up  with  this  form,  and  we  think  it  is  going  to  be 
a  ti-emeiK  ous  step  forward  if  we  actually  do  get  it  implenuMited. 

5>tudents  would  like  to  see  something  maybe  even  better  than  that 
done  once  we  get  that  established. 

;f  £'o^'^''l.^°'"H-?'''\'''  ^''oi'^^  form  for  applying  for  aid; 

h.  f«!"f/V"« '''^^  ^fiS  1040A  short  form,  mayliL  son.ething  like 
tliat  might  be  down  the  p:ke. 

Senator  Pkm  I  am  intei-ested  in  talking  to  someone  from  high  school, 
iUiss  Armistead. 
Wiat  do  yon  sec  as  an  alternative  before  you  ? 
You  say  the  Air  Force  is  one. 

Ariss  Akmistki).  I  have  not  decided  on  going  to  college.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  wanted  to  take  up  or  \vliat  I  was  going  to  be,  so  the 
Armed  Joi-ces  was  a  dioice:  Army,  Xavy,  Air  Force;  so  I  leaned 
toward  the  Air  Force.  I  went  to  the  Air  Force  and  they  told  me  the 
different  educational  benefits  they  had,  and  that  I  get  paid  for  it  and 
get  credit  for  college. 

Senator  Pkli.  T  think  that  is  a  very  sensible  decision.  I  tliink  that 
IS  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  new  volunteer  armed  services,  and  liope 
that  more  and  more  young  people  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

What  does  your  mother  think  of  this  idea? 

JIi-s.  Armistkai).  Being  the  head  of  the  household,  it  is  quite  difficult 
for  a  single  pei-son  to  say.  well.  T  have  money  to  send  my  children  to 
college  And  \vith  the  basic  grant  and  with  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  T  find  that  it  is  easier  for  tliein  to  make  up  their 
owii  mind  as  to  where  they  want  to  go  and  what  they  want  to  do. 

beiiator  Peij„  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hexdkrso.v.  If  I'  may.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  subject  of  basic 
grants,  there  is  one  more  thing  that  the  Student  Lobby  would  like 
to  lecoinmend:  because  a  lot  of  students  in  the  comitrv  today  arc 
older  than  21,  they  have  part-time,  if  not  full-time.  jobs,  and  they  want 
to  go  back  to  school.  Not  all  studonfs  can  go  full-time  like  Mi-s.  Armi- 
steiKl.  :Many  students  find  6  credit  lioui-s  per  semester  to  be  burdensome 

As  regulations  are  set  up  now,  a  student  has  to  enroll  in  6  credit 
lioui-s  to  become  eligible  for  a  basic  grant  as  a  part-time  student.  We 
would  recommend  two  changes  in  the  regulations. 

First,  wo  would  suggest  the  requirement  be  lowered  to  3  ci-edit 
houi-s;  second,  in  order  to  accommodate  those  students  who  do  enroll 
m  3  credit  hours,  to  lower  the  floor,  for  the  basic  grants  to  $50. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  lowering  the  floor  would  add  to  the  adminis- 
trative cost.  You  have  $50  paid  out  being  balanced  by  $30  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, and  T  think  that  would  not  be  a  good  thing. 

As  far  as  the  3  houi-s  goes.  T  was  doing  some  mental  calculation,  and 
that  would  mean  6  hours  a  year,  and  that  would  mean  you  could  take 
20  years  to  draw  on  the  basic  grant  while  you  went  to  college.  I  do 
nofcthink  that  would  make  much  sense  either. 
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Mr.  Hendekson.  W'v  look  iif.  the  basic  grunt  as  providing  access  to 
education,  not  necessarily  aeci-ss  to  a  (legree.  .    .  . 

Senator  Pell.  That  is  why  I  think  6  honrs  already  ni  its  tnru  is 
pioliiiblv  low  now  for  ii  serious  stndent.  ,,..„k„kIv 

If  a  man  or  women  really  wants,  to  stnily,  he  or  she  can  piobablj 
inanaire^  nijrhtsa  weektofro.  .  i:i.„ 

Air  IlFVoksox.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true.  I  wonld  jiist  like 
to  say  there  are  a  lot  of  otlier  students  that  would  just  1^0  0  enroll 
inonlv  3  honrs.  When  a  student  goes  in  and  applies  f"^^"V  ''^' 
the  student  does  not  think  of  administrative  allowance.  He  just  thinks, 
'•Can  I  get  the  nionev  M  f  I  do  not.  T  cajinot  go  to  school. 

Senator  Pei,l.  It  is  a  question  of  really  how  money  is  spread  around 
and  administrative  costs.  ,  ,  i    ,i    u..ii.  flio 

r  think  the  main  thing  is  really  to  try  and  help  tl>e  bulk  of  the 
students  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  always  sought  to  have  the 

amounts  nottoo small.  -vt        i  Cf.,^„nt 

Incidentnilv,  1  am  extremely  grateful  to- the  National  Student 
I^)l,l)y  for  helping  get  through  the  basic  grant  concept.  Tn  the  early 
davs  yon  were  the  onh  group  that  supported  it.  T  think  this  new  idea 
that  money  goes  to  the  btudeut  to  make  the  choice  of  where  he  wants 
to  go  as  matter  of  right,  is  right  and  fair. 

f  thank  von  verv  niucli.  I  tlinnk  you  for  your  help. 

Co.iig  f^r  a  second  to  Bro«ii,  because  I  did  follow  t liat  quite  closely, 
what  do  von  think  the  faculty  or  the  administration  should  have  done 
when  thev  were  faced  with  this (piestion  o.f  tenure? 

SoventV  percent  of  vour  facultv  have  tenure,  which  means  when 
they  have  to  make  a  l.Vpercent  cut,  that  half  of  the  new  faculty  mem- 
bei-s  have  to  be  let  go.  Too  much  tenure  was  granted. 

Mr  Akkicn-e.  f  agree.  Tlowcver,  looking  at  the  entire  budget  the  in- 
stnictional  portion  of  the  Brown  budget  accounts  for  $U  million  out 
of  a  $.-.7  million  budget.  That  is  the  only  portion  which  goes  to  faculty 

^'''itsttn  leaves  us  with  $-10  some  million  in  the  rest  of  the  budget, 
which  can  be  reallocated  according  to  priorities  of  the  people  dunng 
the  allocation.  ,         .  .        ,       ,  , 

I  agree,  and  it  is  very  drastic  cuts  m  Immanities  and  much  diastic 

cuts  in  sciences.  ,  ,   ,  ■      ■»  r»..i,r 

Onlv-l  of  11  black  facultv  members  attended  at  the  university.  Only 
U  of  :5!>  women  facult  \  nieiiibeis  attended.  So  we  are  facnig  a  problem 
when  itconiestinietoinaketliecutsas  well.        ,    .    .   ,    ^  rrvn 

Senator  Pki.i..  Yon  face  the  same  thing  you  do  in  industry,  iAtU, 
Instin.fii-stont.  ,     ,  , 

T'he  black  faculty  members  and  the  women  faculty  members  are  the 
most  recent.  'I'lan  have  not  been  through  7  veai-s  .so  tliey  would  be 
the  ones  fii-st  out.  whii^h  is  nii fortunate,  and  is  the  way  it  is  there. 

One  thill"-  T  noticed— I  «as  at  Brown  conimencciuent  this  year,  and 
I  was  ver\^  disappointed.  I  saw  all  the  black  .students  bunched  up 
tocrether  and  all  the  white  students  scattered  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

I  went  to  another  graduation  in  New  Jersey,  t  psala  College,  and 
the  blacks  and  whites  were  mixed  together. 

I  noticed,  in  going  through  Brown,  that  the  black  students  seemed 
to  be  bunched  up  in  groups.  Why  is  that? 
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Mr,  Affionk.  J  do  not  think  that  is  an  unhealthy  sii?n.  T  think 
It  IS  a  healthy  sign. 

For  a  long  time,  the  blacks  at  Brown  wurc  not  a  conununity  at  all, 
Ihis  year,  as  a  result  of  a  lot  of  things  that  happened,  there  is  a 
strong  sense  of  conununity  with  the  blacks,  and  with  the  sense  of 
community  comes  the  dealing  with  tlie  white  conununity,  which  we 
have  not  seen  before. 

While  it  may  appeal'  they  are  isolated  in  racial  groups,  it  is  not  the 
casB. 

thosamcThh^^        eertainly  is,  because  you  go  in  dining  halls  and  it  is 

Do  you  feel  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  this  S(»gregation  ? 

Mr.  Affign>:.  Tt  is  segregation  at  certain  points  of  the  day  and 
certain  points  of  the  year. 

The  commencement  year,  IJ)?.!,  the  black  members  have  quite  an 
event  1  hey,  as  a  community,  would  like  to  share  that  as  a  <rroup 

In  the  past 3  months,  the  black  communitv  and  the  white  cominunitv 
worked  very,  very  close  together  in  Hrowii.  There  is  a  much  higher 
level  of  interracial  interaction  at  Brown  than  most  schools  in  the 
country. 

Tagiee  itappeai-s  that  way. 

Senator  Pkm,.  ^Vell,  my  observjition  difi'ers  from  youi-s. 

I  had  a  son  who  gradimted  from  Brown,  and' visited  him  in  the 
(lining  hall  quite  often.  And  ever  since,  I  have  hcHiii  following  Brown 
closely,  I  have  seen  this  structure  of  segregation  development  there. 
Maybe  I  have  just  gone  to  the  wrong  dining  halls,  I  do  not  know. 

Mv.  Affigxk.  1  hero  is  onlv  one. 

Senator  Pkll.  There  is ? 

Mr.  Affigxk.  Yes. 

.^nator  Pku..  On  this  question  of  the  proportion  oi  costs,  your  point 
IS  that  too  small  an  amount  at  Brown  or  other  colle<res  is  spent  on 
teaching,  and  too  large  an  overhead  on  athletics.  * 

Is  that  your  point? 

Mr,  Affkjxk.  We  never  got  to  the  point  where  we  were  clearly  nin- 
pointing  areas  in  the  budget  which  we  felt  could  be  cut.  We  never 
telt  that  we  reached  sophistication  because  we  did  not  have  the 
intorination. 

We  do  have  the  general  feeling  that  perhaps  the  development  pro- 
<^vniu  IS  ov(Mbm  geted  for  the  return  we  get  from  it.  Perhaps  athletics 
is  oyerbudgeted  imtil  students  or  some  other  group,  student  and 
laoulty  some  other  *rro"P:  have  the  opportunity  to  have  the  kind  of 
input  they  wore  talking  about  in  this  process. 

But  $14  million  out  of  $57  million  is  a  small  percentage. 

henator  Vku.,  T  would  agree  with  you  about  the  athletics,  becau.se 
1  am  not  sure  we  need  all  this  elaborate  eciuipment,  when  to  get  good 
exercise  all  you  need  is  a  pair  of  .sneakers  and  run  around,  yoTi  do  not 
have  to  engage  m  collegiate  sports. 

Unfoitunately,  fmm  the  view|)oint  of  the  alumni  who  provide  a 
great  deal  of  your  money,  athletics  is  a  i-eal  factor.  The  other  factor 
that  IS  going  to  Ix?  of  some  interest  is  the  new  title  TX  regulations  which 
are  going  to  cause  more  money  to  be  .spent  in  many  ea.ses  in  order  that 
men  and  women  can  have  more  equal  physical  facilities. 
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r  think  it  is  correct  that  there  is  no  reason  in  tho  worhl  why  women 
shonhl  not  be  able  to  ha\e  the  hanie  athletic  facilities  that  men  have. 
Sometimes  1  think  the  men  perhaps  Inne  too  elaborate  athh^tic  facili- 
ties, bnt  that  is  not  shared  by  many  of  your  fellow  midergraclnates. 

What  is  yonr  own  reaction  to  that  thonghtl  .    /,  ^ 

Mr.  Akfkjnk,  We  Inul  si  \\iuiiiug  football  team  last  year  tor  the  hrst 
timeinlOyeai-sorso.  .  i    .  .i       •  • 

Senator  Pkuu,  I  think  you  are  better  ott  without  the  winning 
football  team  and  spending'niore  on  salaries. 

Ur.  xVfkionk.  I  agree  (hat  the  athletic  budget  at  many  universities, 
not  only  l^rown.  is  inflationary.  . 

Senator  Pkll.  T  am  struck  hy  the  quality  of  learning  abroad  in 
European  countries  where  verv  little  is  spent  on  athletics  and  the 
majority  spent  on  teaching  and  laboratories.  And  T  think  that  is  what 
universities  should  Ik?  all  alx)ut. 

1  thank  von  all  very  uiucIk 

^rr.TrK^'l)KKSo^^  Just  one  more  point,  .    oi.  i  ^ 

T  wanted  to  mention  that  the  College  Scholarship  Service  Student 
Committee  has  been  holding  a  series  of  hearings  throughout  the 
cmintry.  They  are  about  halfway  through.  r-   r         i  Wn 

This  is  the  transcript  from  one  of  the  hearings  [uKlicatingJ.  \\e 
will  boil  the  transcripts  down  and  summarize  them;  the  results 
will  be  available  later  on  in  the  summer. 

Senator  Pklu,  T  am  very  glad  you  are  doing  this,  T  am  very  g  ad 
you  are  being  active  in  thes<*  ways.  Vou  are  being  very  helpful  to  tins 

subcommittee.  .   .  i     1 1  i 

\s  von  know.  T  suppoil  the  concept  that  there  should  be  one  or  t\\o 
students  on  the  board  of  trustee^,  but  we  were  not  able  to  get  tliat 
through  the  (^ongress.  But  I  .still  think  it  is  a  very  valid  concept,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  will  eventually  be  able  to  do  that. 

And  T  am  particularly  delighted  to  see  at  the  witness  table  the  liead 
ofthe.«tu(lent  bod V  of  Brown. 

^ry  wife  is  a  trustee  of  Roger  Williams,  so  wo  follow  the  problems 
of  higher  education  \ery  dos^ely.  both  on  a  personal  level  as  well  as 

''^W^Akki^      Roger  Williams  got  the  budget  they  were  asking  for. 
Senator  Pkix.  Right.  Yes.  ^ 
There  was.  as  you  know,  quite  a  discussion  there,  too. 
(The  prepareil  .statements  of  ^fr.  ITenderson.  Mr.  Koltz.  and  tne 

(V)ali(ion  of  Private  Tniversity  Students  follow  :1 
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Testimony  by 
Jay  Henderson 
Legislative  Director 
National  Student  Lobby 
before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education 
Comnittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
U.S.  Senate 
fuesday,  June  10,  1975 


Hr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subconmittee.  I  aoorpriAfi.  fhic 

institutions  which  are  members  of  the  National  Student  Lobby. 

.n.,li.nI'"iH*f**"'®"^  is  intended  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  current 
lithoH^  t'  ^"'^       administered  and  on  what  bases  their 

iuthorizatlf.!  levels  from  now  until  1980  should  be  deterTnined! 

A.  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

1.  B»sic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants: 

»•  Removal  of  the  "one-half  of  cost"  limitatinn 

on  Basicld'ucaEi'n"'  ^l!"  ^^I^'^r'^^  °^        °^  attendance  limitation 
?nVl^-cost"n';?u;t?SSs:'""'''  ^ttend- 

r^^:.JJ'lJ'nni°T\^^"'^^"^  believes  the  BEOG  should  be  more  sensibly 

J!ic  "5^5-    The  special  problems  of  varied  tu  t  on 

^.u.  I"  ^r^^  manner  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  become*;  ;^ 
mechanism  for  true  access  to  all  students  at  all  institutions 

b.  BEOG  peqoed  tn  ^Pjnn 

to  fun"c°o'S''L'  cte'al'cosffhJe  "''"'l  ^"thorization  should  be  increased 
5tudent-s  nonrinltrSa^ona"  c'o^'tl     '  °'  "''S^^^' 
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The  8E0G  program  should  be  a  true  entitlement  program  in  which  a 
student  has  an  individual  right  to  full  access  to  education  based  on  need. 
The  BEOG  should  be  authorized  to  fund  a  maximum  grant  of  S2>100. 

c.  Inflation  index. 

Since  1972  Congress  has  authorized  a  maximum  of  $1400  for  an  individual 
Basic  Grant.  This  $1400  figure  was  meant  for  1972  when  a  year  of  education's 
non-instructional  costs  were  much  less  than  the  $2,100  required  today. 

What  concerns  the  National  Student  Lobby,  if  this  Subcomittee  is 
contemplating  legislation  for  1980,  is  what  does  the  Congress  intend  to  do 
about  inflation  and  the  dismantling  effects  it  is  having  and  will  continue 
to  have  on  student  aid? 

The  inevitable  result  of  decreased  student  assistance  at  a  time  when 
student  costs  are  moving  upward  will  be  a  large  attrition  in  the  number 
of  new  enrollments  each  year.    The  1973  National  Commission  on  the  Finan- 
cing of  Postsecondary  Education  reported  that  for  every  $100  increase  in 
costs,  2,S%  of  the  students  in  the  country  are  forced  out  of  college.  Today 
a  four  year  public  education  costs  about  $8,000.    Last  April  the  New  England 
Board  of  Education  reported  a  child  now  five  years  old  will  have  to  pay 
$30,848  for  four  years  of  public  college  education.    Unless  student  assist- 
ance keeps  Increasing  in  amounts  sufficient  to  exceed  inflation  and  increased 
eligibility,  the  ultimate  goal  of  free  postsecondary  education  for  all  persons 
will  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

We  would  like  to  see  an  inflation  index  incorporated  into  student  aid 
legislation  because  it  represents  the  only  means  of  ensuring  continued  free 
access  to  needy  student  eligible  for  Basic  Grants. 

The  inflation  index  would  allow  the  ceiling  for  Basic  Grants  to  float 
up  or  down  in  tandem  with  annual  increases  or  decreases  in  the  cost  of  an 
education. 

d.  Dissemination  of  BEOG  information. 

While  recoonizing  the  usefulness  of  current  methods  of  getting  the 
word  out  about  the  BEOG  and  other  federal  and  state  student  aid  programs, 
the  National  Student  Looby  believes  there  is  a  definite  and  demonstrable 
need  for  an  intense,  localized  media  and  advertising  campaign.  This 
campaign  would  utilize  local  contacts  with  community  agencies  and  organiz- 
ations, and  direct  local  contact  of  high  school  students,  particularly  in 
areas  of  high  BEOG  applications. 

*  What  is  needed  is  an  expansion  of  the  number  of  community  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  involved  in  providing  BCOG  information,  a  broader  media 
and  advertising  campaign  to  explain  BEOG  and  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
high  school  students  to  the  existence  of  the  program,  and  the  wider  involve- 
ment of  high  school  and  postsecondary  students  themselves  into  the  infor- 
mation dissemination  process. 

We  reconmend  that  language  be  added  to  Section  411  as  follows; 
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"The  comnlss loner  shall  carry  out  a  comprehensive  annual 
program  of  infonnation  dissemination  to  students  and  pros- 
pective students  (including  information  disseminated  through 
students  and  prospective  students'  families,  peers,  coun- 
selors and  financial  aid  administrators,  teachers,  student 
organizations,  employer  and  employee  representatives,  national 
state  and  local  public  and  private  non-orofit  educational 
and  counseling  agencies,  and  mass  media)  about  federal 
student  financial  assistance  programs,  centered  around 
the  BEOG  program  but  including  information  about  all  programs 
whether  or  not  administered  through  the  Office  of  Education. 
This  program  shall  include  training  activities  for  counselors, 
financial  aid  administrators,  business  officers,  student 
resource  and  information  boards,  and  shall  be  coordinated 
with  current  activities  of  Talent  Search,  Educational 
Opportunity  Center  programs  and  other  programs  designed  to 
make  available  information  in  areas  of  high  potential  eligi- 
bility for  BEOG  program.   This  program  shall  also  have  the 
responsibility  for  developing  and  distributing  free  of  charge* 
to  each  prospective  student  in  postsecondary  education  an 
•options  workbook'  containing  information  about  PSE  education 
and  training,  including:  (1)  costs  and  federal,  state,  local 
and  private  financial  resources;  (2)  admissions,  testing, 
academic  program,  educational  environment  information  including 
files  and  survey  of  satisfaction  of  students  and  former  students 
at  institutions;  (3)  career  and  job  information  on  programs; 
and  (4)  developing  a  personal  decision  making  strategy.  The 
conmissioner  may  enter  into  agreements  with  state  agencies 
and  private  non-profit  agencies  for  cooperation  in  distributing 
additional  information  from  many  sources.    However,  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  give  the  comnissioner  any  authority  to 
prescribe  or  regulate  curriculum  material  to  be  distributed 
along  with  the  options  workbook." 

We  recommend  that  one  percent  of  the  annual  BEOG  appropriation 
be  directed  towards  the  conduct  of  a  sweeping  communications  effort  to 
get  Basic  Grants  infonnation  directly  into  the  hands  of  students,  not 
just  into  the  hands  of  counselors. 

This  annual  campaign  should  be  adequately  funded  and  vigorously 
carried  out  until  underutil ization  of  appropriated  BEOG  funds  is  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

e.  Use  of  Comfnon  Form. 

At  the  recent  hearing  of  student  financial  aid  problems  held  this 
spring  in  Illinois  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  Student  Committee, 
a  senior  high  school  student  associated  with  financial  aid  said,  "I  don't 
believe  students  really  understand  very  much  about  financial  aid.    This  has 
to  be  true  of  most  high  school  students.    They  really  do  not  know  what  is 
available,  they  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  applying  and  in  alot  of  cases 
they  aren*t  aware  of  the  eligiblity  requirements  and  that's  how  they  miss 
out  on  alot  of  it." 
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Mr.  Chdirnian,  we  believe  the  biggest  obstacle  preventing  students  from 
understanding  "how  to  go  about  applying"  is  the  current  lack  of  a  single, 
easy-to-fill-out  application  form.   The  National  Task  Force  of  Student  Aid 
Problems  has  devised  a  "coniDon  fomi"  which  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
relieving  students  and  adrninistrators  of  the  laborious  task  of  processing 
a  request  for  aid. 

Students  want  a  comnon  application  fonn  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are,  hov/ever,  several  complication  still  involved  which  are 
detaining  unanimous  acceptance  of  the  coiwn  form.    As  a  result,  we  believe 
the  cojmK)n  form  siiould  receive  a  maaJate  from  the  me.nbers  of  the   Subconnii ttee 
which  would  require  its  implementation  for  the  processing  of  Basic  Grants 
and  other  forras  of  fin^mciul  aid  to  be  awarded  with  federal  funds  during 
the  academic  year  1976-77. 

f.  April  K  1973  eligibility  date  questioned. 

Individuals  are  currently  ineligible  for  a  Basic  Grant  if  they  have 
iXiceived  any  undergraduate  iubtruclion  prior  to  April  1,  1973. 

Tins  provision  t/as  originally  written  when  the  Basic  Grants  program 
began.    Its  iiuention  wcs  to  prevent  all  students  except  r.ewl^  enroll 
fresh>i.en  from  b<*C0Ming  eligible  for  the  grants, 

hVyt  year,  however,  for  the  first  tiiue  all  four  classes  shnien 
thromjh  senior      and  certain  pdrt-tii.;e  students  will  be  eligible  lor  Basic 
GraMS     The  April  1  ,  1973  date  tnll  then  exclude  only  a  small  number  of 
indiViUuals  rroi^  eligibility.    We  recona.:cnd  reiroval  of  this  date  wherever 
it  appears  in  language  governing  student  assistance  programs. 

9 •  P^^rt-Lime  Students  d&fini'tion  liberalized,. 

'•TAe  Office  of  Lducatlon  has  taken  a  major  step  in  extending  Basic 
Grant  eligibility  to  students  enrolling  in  a  minimum  of  six  credit  hours. 

At  the  Colleoe  scholarship  Service  hearing  in  Illinois,  one  student 
conr^ntcd  "yet  even  a  thrce-i^.our  course  will  make  substantial  demands  or  a 
linitou  budget  wnen  students  total  their  activity  fee,  parking  sticker,  gas 
and  child  care  expenses." 

The  National  Student  Lobby  believes  this  student's  observation 
strikes  a  respondent  cnord  amongst  th^*  expanding  nun^ber  of  students  who  en- 
roll part-ti(r.e  for  less  than  six  hours  but  are  ineligible  for  BEOGs. 

Over  one  half  the  college  students  of  today  are  older  than  21. 
t\any  have  jobs  and  families  in  addition  to  their  coursework.    Many  would 
like  to  enroll  part-time  but  find  six  credit  hours  too  time  consuming. 

-  The  National  Student  Lobby  reconx^ends  accomodating  these  indi- 
viduals by  expanding  the  eligibility  requirements  even  further  by  allow- 
ing a  part  time  student  enrolled  in  a  minimum  of  three  credit  hours  to 
apply  for  a  BEOG. 
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h.  BEOG  floor  lowered  for  part  time  students. 

Because  most  of  the  part  time  students  enrolled  in  three  to  six 
credit  hours  either  would  have  a  separate  income  and  not  be  eligible 
for  a  sizeable  BEOG  or  would  incur  minimal  costs  and  would  require 
only  a  small  grant,  the  Student  Lobby  recorrti.ends  the  minimum  BEOG  be 
lowered  for  part  time  students  to  $50. 

2.  Supplemental    Educational  Opportunity  Grants: 

a.  Need  Based. 

In  the  past  the  SEOG  program  has  provided  additional  money  to 
exceptionally  needy  students.    The  program  affords  campus  financial 
aid  officers  necessary  fleAibility  in  adding  to  a  student's  financial 
aid  package  if  the  individu^il  can  deinunstrate  need.    The  SEOG  program 
should  remain  a  need-based  program  and  should  not  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude merit  as  a  factor  determining  eligibility, 

b.  Threshold  required. 


The  annual  appropriations  debate  has,  for  the  past  few  years, 
frequently  seen  pr»^^»o$als  recorni^ending  no  funding  for  this  important 
program. 

To  ensure  the  full  intent  of  the  Congress  is  carried  out,  we 
recommend  a  minimum  amuunt  for  funding  for  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  be  guaranteed  by  enactment  of  a  $130  million  mini- 
mum threshold,  below  which  funding  for  other  programs  is  not  allowed. 

c.  Authorization. 

r..«^.  lu^  authorization  ceiling  for  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
urants  should  continue  as  provided  in  the  Amendments  of  1972. 

3.  State  Student  Incentive  Grants: 

Federal  policy  should  be  designed  to  encourage  states  to  devote 
greater  resources  for  need-based  student  aid  programs  which  allow  stu- 
dents the  maximum  choice  of  postsecondary  prograi.is. 

A  massive  infusion  of  federal  and  state  dollars  into  SSIGs  would 
stSdents  Federal-State  partnership  in  providing  choice  to 

State  Student  Incentive  Grants  should  be  used  to  encourage  states 
to  dramatically  increase  no-tuition  enrollments.    For  many  persons  "the 
best  form  of  financial  aid  is  no  tuition." 

Accordingly,  the  National  Student  Lobby  recommends  the  State 
Student  Incentive  Grants  progran  should  be  authorized  to  appropriate  a 
TfM980  ^""'"^  increments  to  $300  million 
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4.  College  Work  Study: 

a.  Threshold  required. 

There  should  be  a  formula  to  directly  link  increased  funding  for 
grants  to  increased  funding  tor  work  related  pronranis.    The  threshold 
device  in  linkiny  BEOG  funding  to  increased  funding  each  year  for  college 
work-study  is  crucial. 

b.  No  subiiiinimum  \/aqe. 

For  a  College  Uork  Study  job,  an  employer  pays  ZOt  of  a  stiident's 
wages,  the  federal  govern.T.ent  piiys  80,-.    On  a  $2.00  per  hour  minimum 
wage  pay  scale,  the  eiuployer  contributes  only  W  per  nour  to  the  stu- 
dent's earnings. 

VJhy  Is  it  necessary  to  fund  the  employer  even  further  and  allow 
paynient  of  subminiiDum  wagj:>  to  the  student,  v/hich  requires  a  contribution 
of  only  34^  per  hour  by  the  eiKiployer? 

The  National  Student  Lobby  reco!,ji;Gnds  all  College  Work  Study 
positions  be  ineligible  for  payment  of  subminimum  wages. 

c.  Ad'uinij^trative  AllouancQ. 

The  incer.Live  in  tUa  form  of  an 
work-study  uTiii  job-crcation  placemen U 
institutional  job-croation  pro^eots  to 
crucial  problem. 

d.  Clearinqhouso. 

There  should  be  a- nationwide  clearinghouse  (with  an  800  tele- 
phone number)  providin9  infonnation  and  job  placement  for  summer  work- 
study  and  internship  programs.   A  percentage  of  the  ivork-study  authori- 
zation could  be  allocated  for  suiimer  use  by  such  a  clearinghouse. 

e«  Data  Programs. 

There  should  be  a  coordinated  data  gathering  program  between 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  develop  infor- 
mation on  job  classifications  and  wage  rates  on  campuses,  in  campus- 
impacted  labor  markets  and  among  students.    In  addition,  it  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Labot  to  develop  plans  for  incorporating  students 
and  potential  students  in  public  employment  programs. 

f.  Basis  of  need. 

We  believe  a  College  Work  Study  job  should  be  based  less  on 
need  than  a  grant,  but  we  do  not  believe  Work  Study  should  become  an 
entitlement  for  all  students. 
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Because  of  these  considerations  we  recoRwend  that  a  College 
Work  Study  job  should  not  be  given  to  students  without  need,  but  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  right  (an  entitlement)  to  students  wi'th  need 
greater  than  $1000  annually.  ~~ 

Students  with  n;oderate  amounts  of  need^  (SO  to  $1000)  should  be 
eligible  for  limited  amount?  of  College  Work  Study  wages  as  they  are 
today. 

g.  Remove  disincentives  for  additional  wages  earned. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  remove  aid  stipulations  which 
penalize  students  for  wages  earned  beyond  a  specified  amount. 

In  practice,  this  disincentive-to-work  comes  about  when  a  finan- 
cial aid  administrator  designs  an  aid  package  for  a  needy  student,  then 
during  a  mid-year  recalculation  of  aid  discovers  the  student  has  earned 
additional  wages  from  non-work  study  employment,  thus  enhancing  the  stu- 
dent's "self-help"  factor  in  the  equation  used  for  calculation  of  finan- 
cial aid.    This  usually  results  in  the  student  being  penalized,  dollar- 
for-doUar,  by  having  the  amount  of  "excess"  income  subtracted  from 
other  forms  of  aid. 

h.  Authorization. 

Because  of  the  growing  popularity  among  students  of  the  Work 
Study  program,  and  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  students  to 
"work  their  way  through  school,"  we  recommend  the  FY1977  College  Work 
Study  authorization  be  $420  and  this  authorization  should  be  increased 
annually  by  $40  million  to  a  maximum  of  $540  million  in  FY1980. 

5.  Loans: 

a.  Federal  policy. 

Federal  policy  should  not  encourage  the  growth  of  greater  loan 
debt  burdens  on  students,  nor  should  it  encourage  loan  programs  which 
have  repayment  periods  beyond  ten  years.    Federal  policv  should  work 
to  define  a  proper  balance  between  grant,  work  and  loan  components  so 
that  the  loan  burden  does  not  begin  to  mentally  mortgage  an  entire 
generation  of  students.    Loans  should  not  be  based  on  need* 

,  Because  it  appears  that  loans  cost  50^  to  7Si  for  every  dollar 
loaned  and  collected,  federal  policy  should  work  towards  a  greater 
reliance  on  grants  and  wor'<  study  as  a  means  of  reducing  expenses  in  the 
loan  programs. 

b.  National  Direct  Student  Loans. 

The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  program  provides  interest-free 
loans  while  the  borrower  is  in  school;  the  loans  accrue  interest  at  the 
rate  of  35;  annually  during  the  repayment  period  after  graduation.  NDSLs 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  student  assistance  program  and  should 
not  be  eliminated. 
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Because  of  the  lower  Interest  rate  of  three  per  cent  and  the  more 
equitable  repayment  plan  which  allov/s  for  hardship  and  unemployment,  the 
NDSL  prggratn  is  a  better  program,  qualitatively,  than  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program,  which  entails  a  seven  per  cent  interest  rate  and  a 
repayjnent  schedule  beginning  nine  months  after  graduation  regardless  of  ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

Low  interest  NDSLs  should  be  available  as  a  matter  of  right  and  as 
a  last  resort  to  needy  students,  particularly  to  students  not  able  to  get 
other  loans. 

Capital  contributions  to  the  revolving  NDSL  fund  should  continue 
at  the  $300  million  level  annually  until  at  least  FY1980. 

c.  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  Authorization. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans  must,  similarly,  be  available  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  students  regardless  of  the  credit  status  of  that  student's 
parents. 

The  GSL  program  must,  therefore,  remain  authorized  to  expend 
federal  funds  as  necessary  to  meet  student  need. 

d.  Deferral  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  repaymont  due  to  hardship: 

It  appears  fairly  obvious  that  the  rising  rate  of  defaults  on 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  is  a  product  of  our  generally  sagging  economy. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary,  and  even  economically  productive,  for 
graduates  who  can  denionstrute  financial  hardship  to  be  granted  a  temporary 
deferral  until  such  time  as  these  persons  can  secure  employment  and  ease 
their  hardship.    In  the  interim,  the  federal  government  would  continue 
to  pay  interest  charges  on  the  outstanding  loan. 

e.  Top  Income  bracket  to  repay  early. 

If  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  subsidies  for  borrowers  from  high  in- 
come families  becomes  a  burden  on  the  higher  education  budget,  perhaps 
students  in  the  top-quartile  (approximately  $19,500)  could  begin  to  pay 
interest  on  outstanding  loan  while  still  in  school.   We  agree  that  the 
costs  of  GSL  defaults  are  becoming  a  problem. 
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B.  Additional  Recofmendationi 
1.  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

a.  Refunds^  Information  for  Prospective  Students  and  their  Families. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  believes  that  consumer  protection  in 
postsecondary  education  can  only  become  reality  when  students  participate 
at  every  level  of  the  educational  process  which  affects  them. 

The  growth  of  cunsui.iur  protection  would  also  be  reflected  in  provisions 
for  insittution$  to  have  "fair  and  equitable  refund  policies"  and  "truth 
in  advertising"  (co.Tplete  and  accurate  stateuients  about  programs,  facilities, 
and  job  placement). 

In  the  past  year,  these  provisions  have  been  developed  through 
regulations,  now  in  effect,  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  and 
the  proposed  Ftderdl  Trade  Couinission  advertising,  disci Oi>ure,  cooling 
off  and  refund  requireiiKjnts  for  proprietary,  vocational  and  home  study 
schools  (see  Federal  Register,  February  20,  1975,  [GSL1  and  May  15, 
1975.  [FTC]). 

Although  exact  definitions  of  "v/hat  should  be  refunded"  and  "what 
should  be  disclosed   will  evolve  over  a  period  of  years,  we  feel  that 
the  principltj  f  r  'jurisdiction"  over  postsecondary  educational  institutions 
is  important  ^^noa*^  i  Lo  students  who  need  infornation  and  protection, 
and  to  the  purposes  and  san^tjty  of  all  federal  student  aid  programs 
that  the  basic  provisions  should  be  enacted  into  statute. 

We  also  endorse  the  concept  of  having  each  institution  provide 
assurances  that  federal  student  .id  has  not  and  will  not  result  in  tuition 
increases.    We  feel  that  treasuring  the  impact  of  federal  student  aid 
or  what  happens  to  students  is  important,    We  look  forward  to  requirements 
for  additional  "educational  impact"  statements  to  be  developed  in  coming 
years. 


b.  Evolution  of  standards  of  "what  information  should  be  disclosed?" 
based  on  "what  infornuition  students  and  their  families  need?" 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  regulations  have  outlined  in  general 
terms  the  types  and  areas  of  information  which  institutions  shall  make 
a  "good  faith  effort"  to  provide  to  prospective  students.  However, 
in  irost  instances,  specific  infornation  elements  have  not  been  delineated. 
Concern  for  comparability  of  information  between  institutions  ans  prograns, 
timeliness,  and  institutional  capacity  to  respond  to  the  infonnation 
expectation  all  play  a  role  in  the  reluctance  to  specify  information 
requirements.    However,  the  concern  for  comparability  and  capability 
have  not  appeared  to  move  the  focus  of  attention  to  whether  institutions 
should  report  but  have  centered  upon  the  extent  to  which  expectations 
can  be  reasonably  placed  upon  institutions.    That  is,  what  is  "good 
faith  effort?- 

What  follows  is  a  modest  statutory  proposal  for  evolution  of 
institutional  reporting  requirements.    These  requirements  take  into 
full  account  institutional  capabilities,  a  concern  for  comparability, 
and  for  tiiT:eliness  so  that  the  information  shared  with  prospective 
students  does  not  lose  relevancy.    The  proposal  offers  a  short  term 
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solution  to  the  question  of  what  information  to  share  with  students 
on  a  national,  state  and  institutional  basis.    In  the  longer  term, 
there  are  more  other  questions  to  be  joined  regarding  the  redundancy 
of  institutional  reportiny,  coordination  of  information  requests  and 
surveys  by  sponsoring  agencies,  and  the  usefulness  of  information  that 
is  requested - 

In  the  long  term,  it  is  proposed  that  all  generalized  requests  for 
postsecondary  info.T;3tion  to  institutions  should  be  coordinated  to 
provide  for  cowjon  data  elej»ent  definition,  cross-referencing  of 
information  dir^ong  suive>o,  and  usefulness  of  the  information  collected 
to  not  only  the  spunosrinj  ayencies  but  to  the  broader  educational 
community  and  to  tun  iii^cilutioas  that  li.ust  supply  the  information  as 
well.    It  is  proi>uucd  t^at  infon.ation  requests  can  be  structured  so  as 
to  serve  us  an  "iruis*bU'  luud"  that  encourages  institutions  to  respond 
to  scholarly,  stuvi'^nt  and  sociutal  needs  based  on  well-thought-out  infor- 
mation requests.    U  is  tms  loi^jer  term  proposal  that  will  be  an  ambitious 
undertakiny  roquinn^^  soxe  chanvjcs  in  sponsoring  agency  infot'niotion 
requests  but  pernnttiruj  institutions  to  pay  greater  attention  to  fewer 
information  requtj^ts-^leudinii  to  enhanced  quality  of  responses  and 
hopefully  str\/invj  institutional  management  and  planning  needs  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  the  outsice  information  users - 

The  Congress  can  imivose  information  standards  for  reporting  to 
students  innyUiately  ba^eJ  upon  institutional  practices  of  participating 
in  diverse  pes t^ucuH Jury  »jduvation  information  surveys  already  sponsored 
by  the  federal  goverrn-ent,    The  n-ost  pruruinent  sources  of  infornvition 
that  could  be  us^ctul  to  stuJunts  are  the  I^ational  Center  for  Lducatlon 
Statistics*  high^ir  Education  Oencral  Infon.ation  Survey;  the  US  Office 
of  Education's  Ir4:>t*tutiona)  Fii^cal  Operations  Report  and  Institutional 
Application  to  Participate  in  federal  Student  financial  Aid  Programs; 
and  other  USOE  surveys  related  to  vocational  education,  adult  education 
and  still  other  areas. 

Examples  of  the  infom^ation  that  institutions  can  report  on  a  commonly 
defined  basis  as  part  of  an  educational  prospectus  at  the  present  time  are: 

1.  Sources  of  revenues  that  support  educational  operations  (e.g., 
proportions  of  support  from  student  fees,  state,  local  and  federal  govern- 
ments, philanthropy,  etc.) 

2.  Distribution  of  institution  expenditures  among  major  function. 

3.  Instructional  facilities  in  terms  of  instructional  area  in 
facilities,  equipment,  new  equipment  purchases. 

4.  Faculty  salaries,  their  distribution  by  amount,  by  rank,  sex,  etc. 

5.  Library  holdings,  expenditures  for  new  acquisitions,  library 
staff  support, 

6.  Student  financial  aid  funds,  their  sources,  distribution  of 
recipients  by  sex»  civil  rights  category  and  family  income. 

7.  Related  to  graduate  students,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
sponsors  information  collection  on  all  new  PHD  recipients  that  yields 
useful  information  on  time  to  degree,  sources  of  support  through  graduate 
programs,  and  initial  placement. 
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8.    HE6IS  collects  information  on  the  number  of  degrees  and  awards 
by  detailed  discipline  categories  that  are  uniformly  defined  and  reported 
on  the  whole.    At  the  graduate  level,  enrollments  by  discipline  can  be 
compared  to  degrees  ijranted  to  assess  the  ratio  of  degree  recipients 
to  the  number  of  students  enrolled  by  graduate  level. 

Other  information  on  students  attending  an  institution  can  be 
obtained  from  test  scores,  and  surveys,  and  financial  aid  need  analysis 
reports  made  to  inst'^utions  by  American  College  Testing  Program,  College 
Scholarship  Tcrvice,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Educational 
Testing  Service  and  Ovhur^.    However,  tnese  info>^niation  are  not  available 
in  those  states  and  tbo^c  institutions  that  do  not  require  test  scores 
for  adinission  or  institution-based  financial  assistance  applications. 

These  exanple^  are  given  in  the  spirit  of  proposing  the  parameters 
of  what  infoniMtion  can  be  urnTunnly  expected  by  vMually  all  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  tn  the  nation.    It  is  not  suggested  tiiat  these  infonrration 
requirements  should  enciure  for  all  t\me.    However,  in  the  interest  of 
getting  the  concept  of  the  institutional  disclosure  propectus  off  the 
^roimd  and  enSuriiiQ  that  the  content  of  the  propectus  is  not  only  com- 
parable hkil  alou  useful,  the  requirements  given  above  (numbers  1-8) 
are  sugqtisted  fur  cnactnent  by  the  Congress  at  the  present  time  along 
with  Uic  other  rUcQuries  of  information  about  current  educational  or 
t.^-ainipo  prn^r  tms»  facilities,  faculty,  nun'bers  and  percentage  of  students 
successfully  i.u>  ,jTLt  li.'j  [jrojuuns  in  winch  the  prospective  student  indicates 
interest,  and  riv^]uy\.^nt  ond  earnings  of  graduates  in  programs  in  which 
the  prospective  student  indicates  interest,  costs  including  tuition, 
fees,  equipirent,  and  books,  vom  and  board  provided  by  institution,  and 
parking  at  or  near  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  disclosure  of  the  above  information  to  prospective 
students,  it  is  iniportant  that  the  conmissioner  issue  regulations  from 
time  to  time  to  ensure  that  the  standards  of  "what  is  to  be  disclosed" 
and  "good  faUh  effort"  are  comparable  between  institutions  and  programs 
and  are  in  fonnats  which  are  understandable  to  prospective  students 
as  well  as  to  researchers  and  attorneys  and  are  not^  simply  the  lowest 
common  denominator.    Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  additional  language 
be  enacted: 

"Under  any  provision  of  this  Section  requiring  an  institution  to 
provide  infomation  to  a  student  or  prospective  student,  information 
shall  be  presented  in  a  form  which  allov/s  a  student  or  prospective 
student  to  com; are  such  information  with  information  about  other  programs 
ams  institutions.    To  assist  in  carrying  out  this  requirement,  the 
Conpissioner  shall  pro/ide,  thru  regulation  for  the  provision  of  infor- 
mation, where  possible,  in  common  or  comparable  formats  or  profiles." 

Once  again,  for  the  longer  term,  we  strongly  encourage  the  Congress 
to  give  direction  that  postsecondary  ir.stitutional  reporting  be  coor- 
dinated so  that  sponsoring  agencies  be  brought  together  to  identify 
their  uniqueness  and  their  duplication  of  effort.    As  important  still 
is  tc  ensure  that  institutions  are  not  inundated  witn  redundant  information 
requests  that  meet  isolated  research  needs  but  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  a  coordinated  and  wide  ranging  usefulness  criteria. 
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c.  Student  Resource  and  Information  Boards. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  believes  that  each  institution  receiving 
financial  assistance,  euch  local  or  regional  counseling  center,  each 
statevnde  agency  or  program  should  havo  a  Student  Resource  and  Information 
Board.    The  purpose  of  the  Soard  is  to  involve  many  students  in  the  process 
of  delivering  financial  aid  and  financial  aid  information,  to  involve 
students  in  the  training  process,  and  to  build  a  system  which  can  commu- 
nicate Inforamtioa  both  "from  the  bottom  up"  and  "from  the  top  down". 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  such  Boards  (much  as  many  financial 
aid  advisory  conmittees  do  already): 

1.  to  distribute  infonuation  to  students,  both  on-campus  and 
off-campus » 

2.  to  gather  and  publish  thru  Economic  Survival  Manuals  and  campus 
newspapers  and  Cdmpus  radio/t.v.  statiot»s  "comiiiunication  materials"  on 
financial  aid, 

3.  to  review  financial  aid  policies  of  institutions  or  centers, 

4.  to  review  expenditures  of  "administrative  allowances", 

5.  to  coordinate  activities  with  student  government  associations 
and  student  "complaint  switchboards", 

6.  to  review  information  to  be  disclosed  to  prospective  students 
about  financial  aid  before  publication  by  an  institution, 

7.  to  participate  in  training  activities  for  students  and  prospective 
financial  aid  administrators, 

8.  to  participate  in  statewide  processes  involving  student  financial 
aid  (  review  of  tripartite  applications,  steering  committee  for  BEOG 
training,  statewide  surveys  and  mailings,  statewide  appeals,  etc.), 

9.  to  .elp  set  up  local  appeal  procedure  for  financial  aid, 

10.  to  have  special  responsibilities  for   "exit  interviews"  for 
persons  leaving  school  with  loan  debts, 

11.  to  have  a  staff  person  responsible  to  it  (whether  a  work/study 
student  v/orking  in  the  financial  aid  office  or  another  person),  and 

12.  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  institution,  center  or  state 
agency,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  collected  at  the  national  level. 

A  cross-section  of  students  from  that  institution  should  be  members 
of  the  Student  RIB. 
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A  federal  provision  requiring  a  Student  RIB  would  institutionalize 
work  already  Jone  informally  on  many  campuses  and  \/ould  greatly  increase 
local  understanding  of  and  coniinuni cation  about  student  assistance  and 
work  placement  ^>rj^f...,s  amonij  students  and  the  entire  academic  cornmunity. 
(Please  refer  to  Appendix  A), 

I  have  also  attuct.-d  as  an  appendij^  a  dia^t  copy  of  the  "Role  and 
Participation  of  Students  in  the  Hnancial  Aid  sSystem  and  Partnership/' 
as  a  t'ack(jiouucl  ra.ii...a''f  rri  why  students  nu*st  he  involved  both  as 
individiiul :>  i.ith  iiuj,^j:>  and  au  oryanucd  9i*iui)s  such  as  Student  RIBs* 
vjiiich  can  a*;*^.  i.  t  in  .J'»i  aiii-i' rust  rat  ive  process,    l^e  have  gone  to  great 
lenqth*;  to  artitidatc  the  rutiuiialo  behind  StuUont  Rias»  because  in  the 
past  '^^tuJenl  riji2riCK.l  aid  rights  and  ad..iini strati \t  participation  have 
been  oMly  "Ji^^.r^.H.  ivnciy"  and  "inronnal".    We  are  now  in  a  period  of 
tran^itit"'.    1/  I*      t   w^rk  uith  the  cowiitlee  to  detemnne  the  oppro- 
pr^^tc  J  Kiev*  in  wiiiuj.  Tor. 1^1  U  it  ion  '  of  Student  K*; source*  and  Inforrnatioii 
Boards,  floulJ  i./ku  j  1^^^  in  U^islation  and  in  regulation.  (Please 
refer  to  i'.ppoiKiix  D.) 

d.  InstItt»Uon(tl  eligibility  and  allo\.*ances 

Ke  fc.-^l  il  i:>  i.v^^ralu'c  that  students  should  have  certain  rights 
and  it  k-  Ij.-  h     ir. HuUty  of  the  Congress  to  i.'crK  as  clo&ely  as  possible 
with  "if.iuu.it ^  ill     .  itvKiIly  LufiLficial  effort  to  protect  students*  rigljts. 

Abuvu      tuwi      .tribcu  Iho  function  of  the  Student  Resource  and 
lnfoj*rtt-icf>  Ooard  as  u  nrjchanism  to  do  precisely  that. 

Cut»  we  believe  U^at  Student  RIBs  will  not  be  able  for  some  time 
to  adequately  spcv.k  for  students. 

In  lieu  of  an  active  Student  organization  on  campuses  receiving 
federal  finiint^ial  4!<i»  it  is  recoimxnded  that»  under  appropriate  institu- 
tion^il  clijibility  sections  for  all  student  aid  prograTiS,  it  should  be 
wade  clear  thul  no  institution  will  be  eligible  to  receive  federal  aid 
unless »  at  the  very  ].iiniji.u»Ji»  an  institution  provides  three  services: 

1.    Ke  feel  it  is  imperative  that  students  have  a  right  to  a  hearino 
on  flnuncial  aid  dcti  i  .nnatlon,  that  due  process  standards  and  procedures 
should  be  api'licd  in  the  distribution  of  student  financial  aid.  As 
financial  aid  bocur.us  fuore  of  a  "right"  than  a  "discretionary  benefit" 
it  becoro<;  clearer  Uut  minimal  standards  for  hearings,  institutional 
policies  for  uu^.rd,  ind  rationality  in  deternining  eliqibility  are 
nece^Sc^ry.    I^.V*  recoiit^nd  that  in  constructing  the  federal  student 
financial  a;»s1^tanee  structure  through  both  direct  aid  and  institution 
based  aid,  appeals  process  and  other  elei^ents  of  due  process  should  be 
established  by  Congress.    (Please  refer  to  Appendix  B  again). 

?.    Each  institution  should  have  an  active  program  of  financial 
aid  Infon-ation  di^ue.jination  designed  to  put  the  inaterials  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  student  {rather  than  into  the  hands  of  the  advisors) 
through  statewide  niailings,  surveys  of  student  information  needs  about 
financial  aid»  and  a  stable  structure  of  trained  financial  aid  adininistra- 
tors  includlfi^  a  fin.inclal  aid  oinbudsnian  on  campus  (one  ombudsinan  per  500 
students  to  lunction  in  a  manner  similar  to  "Vet  Reps"). 
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3.    An  Illinois  college  student  remarked  during  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service's  hearing  this  spring  that  he  "believed  it  to  be  true" 
that  many  students  take  loans  not  knowing  the  implications  or  the  amount 
of  interest  or  the  long  range  effect  on  them. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  institutions  begin  at  once  to  give 
exit  interviews  to  students  leaving  school  if  thpy  incurred  a  loan  debt 
while  enrolled. 

The  exit  intciview  should  inform  the  student  both  of  his  rights 
and  responsibili ties  in  regards  to  the  loan. 

It  is  Suggested  that  admini strati vt  allov/ances  should  be  related 
to  each  of  these  services,  no  nwtter  how  niuch  the  allov;ance  is  {3%  or 
5%)  or  for  which  program  the  allowance  is  intended. 

Institutional  eligibility  and  allowances  need  to  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  particular  services  rendered  in  addition  Lo  consideration 
of  the  amount  of  costs  incurred  by  the  institutions. 

c • An^ lysi^  of  a  Student's  Need  and  Eligibility: 

1.  Wo  feel  it  is  imperative  for  Congress  to  set  eligibility  standards 
for  studerit  <tss) stance  programs.    We  also  ftel  Congress  should  make  clear 
that  "eligibility  analysis'  is  not  the  same  as  "need  analysis." 

2.  There  should  continue  to  be  an  annual  review  of  eligibility 
done  by  Congress,  altnough  this  should  not  be  a  revie\/  of  needs  analysis 
itself. 

3.  Eligibility  standaids  should  be  more  rigourous  for  grant  programs 
than  for  v/ork  prograjns.    Almost  every  institution  is  going  to  develop 
some  nethod  of  determiniag  need  in  awarding  work-study  jobs.  Perhaps 

it  will  be  necessary  for  private  need  analysis  services  to  determine 
a  student's  need  for  work  under  a  criteria  seperate  from  a  student's 
need  for  grant  money. 

4.  All  student  assistance  programs  should  have  administration 
procedures  for  full  review  and  hearing  on  the  issues  concerning  their 
"need"  and  "eligibility",  based  on  current  year  detenni nation.  For 
example,  in  our  testifi:ony  last  fall  on  the  BEOG  family  contribution 
schedule,  we  pointed  out  that  the  year  in  v/hich  many  calculations  are 
made  is  extreniely  important.    In  the  instance  of  the  years  of  expecting 
a  financial  conti  ibution  fron  a  family,  an  applicant  should  be  allov/ed 
to  demonstrate  through  BLOG  supplen^ntal  forms  that  a  person's  year  tax 
dependency  has  changed.    Legal  cases  involving  food  stamp  eligibility 
have  concluded  that  'tax  dependency  for  one  calendar  year  as  a  basis 

for  determining  an  individual's  need  in  the  following  year  has  no  rational 
connection."    Persons  should  be  able  to  bring  circumstances  up  to  date 
to  reflect  current  year  need. 
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5.  As  outlined  above»  the  April  1»  1973  date  should  cease  to  be 
a  factor  in  detennining  eligibility  for  8L0G  now  that  all  four  classes 
and  parttime  students  are  eligible. 

6.  The  illogical  regulation  that  no  student  can  live  with  her/his 
parents  for  a  period  of  two  i/ecks  without  bucominij  a  "dependent",  irre- 
gardless  of  the  stuJtnts'  actual  dcMendcnc> »  is  too  arbitrary  to  be  fair 
and  should  be  removed  by  thv  Congru^s  from  the  student  aid  regulations. 

7.  In  addition    to  seeking  participation  in  campus-based  program 
administration  thrQu9h  Studont  Rll>s»  in  the  disseminoLion  of  student 
aid  iiiforr'atiori  dOOul  BEOGs  ^nd  in  the  various  consumer  protection 
activities  cutHned  ^^bove,  students  are  secKing  to  be  heard  in  another 
area  rt luted  to  stiiJ'^nt  need  and  eliijibilit^.  the  governance  of  student 
aid  progrdiiu^  which  uuu  involves  the  fydsirdl'State- Institutional  p<irtner- 
ship  nust  bt'  UAj^ufkiuu  to  induuv  not  only  students  {v^ho  are  the  consumers) 
but  also  nier^^ers  of  the  geneidl  public  (who  are  the  taxpayers). 

There  shi^uld  be  a  Student  Aid  Governanee  Coninission  comprised  of 
represtntati  Vv">  from  each  of  the  five  areas  nientioned,  which  would 
function  in  the  area  of  Studunt  Aid  much  like  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Coimission  functions  In  the  area  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  00*^^1  is.>i Ml  would  review  needs  analysis  and  eligibility  require- 
ments continually  in  tiddition  to  handling  exchange  of  student  data» 
problcjus  such  <is  co:,ts  of  processing  applications  (now  picked  up  by 
the  student)  and  would  prepuje  an  annual  Student  Aid  report  for  present- 
tation  to  the  Congress. 
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C.  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Higher  Education  as  a  national  priority. 

"I  think  tho>  should  lend  me  something,  but  I  haven't  applied 

yet.    I'mv/orrled  because  I  don't  know  yet.  If  I  won't  get 
scholarships,  will  I  be  able  to  get  loans  fast  enough  for  the 
coming  year? 

"If  the  money  do<>sn't  come  through,  oh  boy,  Tm  dead. 

—Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  Article, 

February  3,  1975. 

With  these  v/ords  a  high  school  senior  named  Anita  living  in  the 
Chicago  area  recently  sunimed  up  the  difficulties  students  generally  ex- 
perience in  avail in«j  themselves  of  federal  and  local  student  assistance 
programs:  there  is  always  the  worry  that  the  money  will  not  come  through. 

Unless  the  authorized  airiounts  of  funding  for  each  of  the  separate 
programs  continues  at  Us  present  level,  adjusted  for  inflation  and 
wider  eligil^ility,  little  will  be  done  to  alleviate  the  concern  of  stu- 
dents that  the  money  they  have  to  have  to  go  to  school  will  not  be  there 
when  they  need  it. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee 
to  the  chart  on  page  21  of  this  testimony  entitled  Federal  Student 
Assistance;  FY  1971 -FY  1980.    Starting  from  the  left  hand  column"  the  chart 
shows  the  growth  of  federal  monies  exptnJed  for  the  six  student  financial 
aid  programs  currently  authorized  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.    From  1977  tnrough  19o0  the  columns    display  the  figures  recommended 
by  the  National  Student  Lobby  except  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
program  expenses  which  are  unable  to  be  projected.    FY1976  shows  the 
amounts  contained  in  the  Education  Appropriations  bill,  HR  5901. 

All  figures  are  in  current  dollars;  FY1977  through  FY  1980  are 
FY  1975  dollars  inflated  annually  at  a  rate  of  seven  percent. 

What  the  chart  shows,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  by  FY  1980,  $6,842 
billion  can  be  authorized  for  five  of  the  six  student  assistance  programs. 

This  represents  an  apparent  increase  of  some  $1,809  billion  in 
outlays  over  the  FY  1975  figure  of  $5,032  billion.    I  stress  the  word 
apparent  because  failure  to  increase  student  aid  by  at  least  $1,829 
billion  over  the  next  four  years  will  represent  a  cutback  of  almost 
36  percent  owing  to  the  hidden  effects  of  increased  eligibility  and 
inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  to  $6,842  billion  by  FY  1980  will 
not  be  felt  at  all  if  viewed  from  a  macro-economic  point  of  view. 
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During  Fy'  1975  approxj/rK^tely  .57  of  one  per  cent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product  expended  for  federal  student  assistance-  $5  032 
billion  (excluding  the  amoimt  of  $654  million 

for  Guaranteed  Student  Loons).    In  TV  1980,  the  sahie  percentage  of  the 
GNP  is  projected  to  be  the  amount  of  $6,842  billion. 

We  therefore  r.^incoin  that  the  authorization  recoiijjnendations  con- 
tained in  this  ttstii.ii -ny  ic(>f(jsvfit  no  ifRM_i<sc'_i_njjor.3nds  on  the  budget 
iillil9-«^li£Ll*L-ln.JQL^^  now  andH  Y""f.'^5;o'; 

fiSL's  recoii»n)cndlLi  author j /.at ioas  md  i^rojectcd  outlays  are  con- 
tained on  the  cluirt.    Hy  TY  19S0  those  figures  should  read: 

BEOG       $2,800  million 
SEOG  420 

SSIG  300 

CW  S  540 

HDSL  300 

Soc.  Soc.  1 ,281*^ 

Veteran;>  Bon.  1  ^20P 

Total  $5,842  million 

*  eslirwtcs  froKi  lt)n  Carnegie  Council  on  Higher  Education 

Mr.  ChaitL.vin,  we  believe  these  figures  to  be  realistic  estimates 
of  students'  rictU  auj  tht  fcdeial  ^ovuinmL-nt's  responsibility  to  help 
meet  this  rccJ.    Tht  fcur  year  increase  in  Bdsic  Educutionol  Opportunity 
Grants  of  $2.1  billion  to  a  maxirjum  of  G2.8  billion  in  FY  1980  cannot 
be  igno^'t  J  if  tho  goul  yf  free  ^^ucess  to  postsecondary  education  for  every 
student  is  to  be  rtali/.cJ.    Correbponding  increases  in  SSIG  and  SEOG 
nx)nies  to  ensure  adequate  choice  niust  be  similarly  realized. 

2.  The  GI  bill  and  DoD  spending. 

Unfortunately,  these  goals  have  been  jeopardized  recently  by  the 
harsh  realitie:>  of  inflation  and  recession.    They  stand  in  danger  of  yet 
another  body  blow  b>  those  who  would  set  a  termination  date  of  July  1,  1975 
for  veterans  educational  benefits. 

Senate  bill  1805  to  an;end  title  38  of  the  United  States  code  would 
serve  to  take  a *ay  the  biggest  student  aid  progiam  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation at  a  time  when  the  co^t  of  an  education  is  soaring  upwards  at  twice 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

In  removing  veteran's  benefits  from  studants,  nothing  has  been 
offered  in  return.    Cancellation  of  the  GI  bill  would  force  incredible 
numbers  of  studpnts  to  lose  their  chance  for  an  education.    Just  because 
open  confrontation  .las  ended  in  Southeast  Asia  does  not  mean  that  sud- 
denly there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ex-servicemen  every  year  who 
no  longer  need  or  deserve  a  college  education. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  believes  that  if  the  Veterans  edu- 
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cational  benefits  legislation  is  cancelled,  an  annually  increasing  number 
of  active  duty  servicemen  will  be  enticed  into  remaining  on  active  duty 
to  get  the  educational  benefits  denied  them  on  the  outside. 

What  is  to  keep  graduating  high  school  seniors  from  flocking  to 
volunteer  for  active  duty  to  take  advantage  of  the  armed  force's  educational 
programs?   Our  organization  predicted  on  October  0  of  last  year  that  de- 
creased student  ussistance  would  e.s  much  as  create  a  new  form  of  the 
military  draft  system.    Because  of  less  assistance  and  rising  costs,  more 
students  arc  seeking  haven  in  tha  Atmy.    The  newspapers  of  February  24, 
1975  carried  the  news  tlidt  the  Aimy's  recruitment  has  been  so  successful 
recently  it  now  intends  to  drop  the  two  year  minimum  enlistment  in  favor 
of  a  three  year  minimum. 

It  is  a  sm-ill  wonder  that  high  school  graduates  are  finding  the 
Army  nx>re  attractive  when  one  stop.s  to  consider  the  advantages.  The 
amount  of  income  foiyone  by  students  who  would  othennse  be  emjjloyed,  is 
a  very  important  factor  from  the  student's  point  of  view.    It  has  a 
definite  ijnpaot  on  the  educational  decisions  of  students  and  potential 
students.    This  lost  income  can  be  especially  important  as  a  barrier  to 
those  from  low  income  families.    Loss  of  income  can  be  avoided  if  the 
student  gives  up  the  hope  of  going  to  college  and  joins  the  Arn\y. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  most  high  school  seniors  know  more 
about  the  options  available  through  the  armed  forces  and  the  Defense 
Department  than  they  knov  of  opportunities  offered  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

We  suggest  the  underutil ization  by  nearly  2S%  of  the  FY  1975 
BEOG  appropriation  can  be  attributed  to  the  insufficient  amount  of 
funding  the  Office  of  Education  has  to  publicize  the  program. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  once  said,  "It  is  impossible  to  give  a  soldier 
a  good  education  without  making  him  a  deserter."    In  spite  of  this  pro- 
phecy»  the  U.S.  Army  has  recently  announced  a  new  program  called  "Project 
Ahead."   The  program  is  a  plan  paid  for  by  the  Anty  which  lets  an  indi- 
vidual enlist  in'the  service  and  start  college  at  the  same  time.  The 
soldier  draws  pay,  does  duties  and  participates  at  the  same  time  in  a 
plan  which  can  lead  to  a  college  degree.    Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
tuition  for  college  courses  will  be  paid  for  by  the  krmy.    Project  Ahead 
has  an  advertising  budget  of  over  $3  million  for  a  small  program  which 
will  grant  $1.2  million  in  tuition  aid  to  60.000.  servicemen  in  FY  1976. 
To  the  contrary,  the  Office  of  Education  has  a  one  million  dollar  budget 
to  get  the  word  out  about  the  Basic  Grants  (one-third  the  ad  budget  of 
Project  Ahead),  yet  the  Basic  Grants  service  will  put  $660  million  into 
the  hands  of  more  than  one  million  civilian  college  students  in  FY  197G 
(500  times  as  much  money  as  Project  Ahead). 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  into  the  record  a  two  page 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  March  9,  1975  issue  of  Parade  magazine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  advertisement  alone  cost  $214,000— enough  money 
for  100  Basic  Grants. 
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The  message  is  clear.    Educational  student  assistance  programs  such 
as -Project  Ahead  ore  destined  to  replace  veteran's  benefits  which  ex-ser- 
vicemen now  enjoy  through  the  GI  bill. 

By  undercutting  civilian  student  aid  while  establishing  attractive 
new  DOD  assistance  programs  we  are  robbing  Peter  the  student  to  pay  Paul 
the  soldier.  ^ 

The  taxpayers  should  knoj  that,  in  the  long  run»  this  course  we  are 
on  is  going  to  bt  much  inorc  ox|/tnsive  than  proper  funding  of  Office  of 
taucatiori  programs  ever  i/ill  be. 

According  to  the  Pentagon,  when  a  young  student  is  forced  to  enlist 
in  the  Army  rathci  than  continue  education  after  high  school,  the  averaqp 

^^^^'^      training,  allowances,  travel,  etc.  is  $22,500,  or' 
511  ,000  a  year- -a  figure  which  frtr  exceeds  the  a<-sistance  which  would  have 
been  required  to  help  that  student  finish  college. 

Once  the  student  enlists  an  array  of  educational  benefits  operate 
as  incentives  to  rer.viin  on  active  duty.    With  the  GI  bill  gone,  the  ser- 
viceman would  no  longer  have  an  incentive  to  go  to  school  in  the  manner 
of  his/her  choice  as  a  civilian. 

DOD  educational  programs  have  more  money  fo  spend  per  student 
than  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.    An  incoipplete  listing  of  these 
programs  for  FY  197^  shows  that  DOD*s  budget  for  student  assistance  was 
in  excess  of  $700  million.    That  amount  went  to  assist  300,000  students, 
coirpared  to  OC*s  FY  \m  budget  of  $1.5  billion  which  had  to  suffice  for 
all  of  the  nation's  eleven  million  college  students. 

Some  DOD  programs  in  FY  1974  v/ere 

1.  Senior  Service  Colleges— 5,000  students,  $183  million 

($36,000  per  student), 

2.  Service  Acadeniies—13,772  students,  $271  million 

($20,000  per  student), 

3.  ROTC  programS"50»000  students,  $162  million  ($3,200  each),  and 

4.  Correspondence  or  extension  courses— 230,000  students, 

$88  million  ($374  each). 

The  National  Student  Lobby  laments  the    gradual  growth  of  the 
Defense  Department  as  a  major  consumer  of  post-secondary  education  in 
schools  run  other  than  by  DOD  itself;  ROTC,  correspondence.  Project 
Ahead,  Foreign  Area  Specialists,  etc. 

In  FY  1974  DOD  spent  more  than  $251  million  for  student  assistance 
programs  benefiting  students  attending  civilian  institutions.    The  Impli- 
cations of  the  military  encroaching  to  any  further  extent  into  the  area 
of  civilian  education  are  serious  and  raise  the  spectre  of  military  con- 
trol of  our  nation's  universities. 
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Under  the  61  bill,  the  veteran,  not  the  military,  is  the  educational 
consumer. 

Students  are  concerned  that,  if  the  61  bill  cancellation  is  actually 
approved,  the  billions  oT  dollar:>  now  invested  in  this  program  will  be 
siphoned  away  from  the  i>phore  of  civil  u*n  educ-iticn  and  vnll,  instead,  re- 
vert to  the  DOO  buviget  where  the  *noney  will  be  s^M^Mit  on  the  more  expensive 
educational  benefit:^  prour«M*s  sfMisoicJ  and  controlled  by  the  Departrucnt 
of  Defense. 

3'  Connressional  Oversight- 

Congress  should  beyin  working  injicdiately  on  oversight  of  all  stu- 
dent aid  proqra.'js  whether  or  not  they  dre  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  Defense  Oepartn-nt,  tJju  Depcirb.icnt  of  l.uboi  v  th^s  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  VctL'iani  y\dniinir>ti ation,  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, or  others.    Stuu^jnt  aid  should  be  looked  at  as  a  v;hole.  The 
decline  in  expenciitures  vn  vetert,ns'  ben?.fit$  should  bo  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  outlays  for  other  student  aid  programs.    We  reconjiiend 
the  Congress  hold  iK-arings  later  tins  ytar  calling  to&othcr  Administration 
officials  imntiOfied  above  along  with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 


Mr,  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony.  Than!;  you  again  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  vnll  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
from  Members  of  the  Subconinittee. 
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Appendix  A 

The  Pai'ticipation  of  Students  in  Financial  Aid 
(Section  V  of  f^ational  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems  report) 

Ten  years  a^o  the  ^u«3tii»n  might  ni*t  cvta  have  ^rlscn.    Today  it  seems  only 
natural  tv  in*.uln,  to  wi.^l  .xttint  tjlulcuis  thens^ivc^  car.  find  a  suitabJe 
rol*,'  and  ^cb-punsii/j  1 1 1>*  witliiu  «i  svsli-ri  that  ov/vs  its  eAii>ti'nco  to  their 
need,    hvury  indlv^Uiul  and  ai^cncjy  involved  witii  aid  claims,  of  course,  to 
represent  j;tud,.nt^.     But  Uu'>  incv'it«.biy  ri;prcc.oat  uthci  ii.tcrLSts  as  wall; 
and  to  the  u-xttfut  that  i>tudLi)ti>  are  "mtt rt^sicd  parties,"  there  is  no 
substitute  for  viewpoints  that  ruprtsunt  studcntii,  and  studeuti*  alone. 

Financial  f\ii\  is  a  sncciali/itd      d  tLCliui^^al  aspect  of  hik^her  educr.tion, 

and  there  i^  «i  It^^ifiivMU  <jui  ^liim  huw  f«ir  5li*Je»»ts  titCLi,sclves  should 

bewo-se  involved  m  the  L;*uiM^< Ta^^hL  and  ol  it.  The  T*.i»k  iuice  s,iij;^csts  the 
follcwln^  aa  a  guideline: 

f>tudt  nti-  siKjuui  bit  a/>Jc  to  parti^ip^iLa  at  cvoi^f  Icv^i  in  dacjsions 
which  diic'Ctl'/  €iffc>Jt  their  Ijvos, 

The  Task  Kunt-  be^ievtis  tiiat  students  have  inu<h  More  to  contribute  than 
miiy  ,«;upj>iit>t',  und  ihdi  tht  >  ;,JiOuUi  bt^  given  the  chance  to  participate  at 
the  udDini.^t  rjtiv*   Uvcl,  at  the  finaiicin:;  Itvc  1 ,  and  at  what  n*'.y  be  termed 
the  "politieaX"  Gtudc-nti>  ^liould  participate  through  the  ntdiuai  of 

student  orf^ani^atioa-. ,  «»nd  their  partici|/<itiuu  should  be  continuous  so  that 
student  re»|*resentativ*  s  can  develop  judj^Ljcat  and  experience  in  evuluatiag 
and  planning,  and  in  weighing  coKpieX  questions. 

The  most  direct  appioacii  would  be  to  allow  students  to  elect  representatives 
to  f-Nisting  decl£»ion-ciakit»ft  groups.    Another  approach  would  be  to  develop  new 
decision-naking  gtuupt*  thai  would  devote  tiiemselves  to  adjudicating  student 
grievances. 

The  T^sk  Fozi^c  rc-co.TjDenJs  that  ctudertts  be  given  posxtJ^on^  on  financial 
aid  poiicyinak-ir.g  groups  at  mst-c  tutionaj  /  st^tc?  and  Federal  levels . 
Thcst*  positions  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  reserved  to  students 
elected  by  student  gowurnr^nt  organs. zations  and  to  staJcnt  recipients 
of  financial  aid. 

At  Instltutiono ,  students  should  sit  on  admissions  and  aid  conunittees.  At 
the  state  level,  they  should  sit  cn  borads  of  the  higher  educational  assistance 
agencies,  including  guaranteed  loan  a(;ef.ciei>  and  state  schc l«iri>hlp  programs. 
At  the  Feder.il  level,  students  &hcuid  sit  on  USOi:,  review  and  appeals  panels. 

The  preseiicr  of  students,  cr>pecially  if  tliey  are  chooon  from  many  different 
student  grc»aps,  will  keep  Lhe  needs  of  differtnt  categories  of  students  central 
to  all  discussions,  ax\d  at  the  same  time  treaty  another  effective  channel 
of  curjciinif atiun  between  the  aid  svciteii  and  its  student  clientele.  Even 
without  any  particular  background  or  expertise,  students  can  be  of  assistance 
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merely  by  giving  first  hand  ociuunts  u£  their  own  needs  and  of  the  weaknesses 
they  perceive  in  the  adxinlst ration  of  financial  aid.    Time  and  experience 
will  produce  a  pool  of  student  expertise  thut  can  participate  on  ruorc  sophis- 
ticated levels.    They  will  learn  to  speak  on  coo-lex  questions  of  financing 
aid;  they  vijl  also,  since  they  are  students,  perhaps  be  more  sensitive  and 
aware  evea  than  sone  of  the  regular  administrators  of  the  political  aspects 
of  financial  aid.   

Tlie  political  aspects  of  finaiicial  aid  are  well  uuderstood  on  cair.-)us;  they 
deserve  a  more  realistic  appieciatiun  by  the  professionals  in  the  financial 
aid  syscea.    This  appUej>  paiiicularly  to  the  import  ince  of  cieatiiig  a  firm 
coalition  in  support  of  post.st'Lwndary  education.    Ihis  kind  of  support  can 
only  come  about  throu^ih  better  eoiu:nunication  with  students,  through  the 
student  newspapers  on  Lwmpobti*,  thrt-u^jU  the  national  media,  and  through 
the  active  interest  of  parcnto.     In  ti»is  larger  sense,  student  participation 
in  the  financial  aid  prweei>^  i>hould  help  bting  abwut  a  "national  postsecondary 
educational  community,"  with  a  unity  y£  purpui^u  ami  the  laoLxvation  to  make 
its  opinions  knwwn  to  poliey-t-uikeri*  and  to  all  others  responsible  for  finan- 
cing postsecondary  education. 

Grievances  and  Appeals 

Students  need  institutiuaalized  avenues  for  seeking  redress.    New  groups  ought 
to  be  created  for  this  purpose,  since  existing  policy-r.aking  groups,  whether 
or  not  tlt»'y  have  studtat  rfprci,cntatives ,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  deal  with 
individual  students'  grievances. 

The  Task  Foik-C  rn:onvT;onJa  that  evciy  campus  should  establish  a  student 
aid  (friovanco  board,  {^'/lic/i  wojiJ  adjudicate  indxvjidual  complaints  and 
make  appn^pjclate  n.cum:,Hjn  Jut  ions  to  offi^'Cra,    llijmbcrship  on  the  board 
should  balance  students  equally  a^aim^t  aid  admnistrators  and  faculty, 
Tho  zQCord  of  the  board's  actions  should  bo  available  to  any  student 
wishing  to  inspect  it. 

The  Task  Force  further  rocorsne/iJs  that  similar  grievance  boards  bo 
osLablished  at  state  iei/c-is  by  the  Stat^  Student  Incentive  Grant 
Program,  to  adjudicate  all  grujvancvs  deriving  from  tho  administration 
of  all  public  prograns  withm  each  state  —  institutional ,  state  and 
FQdexal  --  and  t^  ciakc  rccominQndations  for  redress  to  tho  appropriate 
officials. 

If  a  campus  has  no  grievance  board  of  its  own,  the  state  board  would  function 
in  that  capacity;  otherwise,  it  wyulj  serve  as  a  board  of  appeal.  Its 
written  records  should  be  irade  available  to  students  and  to  tlie  public  on 
request.     Its  annual  report  of  transactions  should  be  distributed  to  all 
campus  presidents,  to  the  state  association  of  student  financial  aid  adnln- 
istrntors,  to  ihe  managers  of  all  state-supported  aid  programs,  to  the  USOE 
regional  office,  to  the  state  higher  education  executive  officers,  and  to 
the  head  of  the  state  departaent  of  education. 
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APPENDIX  B 

STUDENT  RESOURCE  AND  INFORMATION  BOARDS 

An  Exanipl e  of  Studont  Orga n izing  Strategy  that  Can  tlake  a  Difference: 
Student  P'nrticipaticn  in  rtdliims Iration  of  Student  rinancial  Assistance 

This  strategy  has  been  desigrjed  to  meet  the  problems  cited  in  the 
"RcRismberlng  Burkeloy"  di  tide  about  students  becomino  involved  in  a 
process  in  which  they  do  not  have  the  time  nor  do  they  get  the  day-to-day 
rewards  for  them  to  stay  iiivol\^ed.    This  strategy  is  based  on  biting  off 
enough  that  is  both  ij.«r.ed lately  important  and  symbolic,  but  not  becoming 
involved  in  complicated  programhiatic  responsibility.    The  strategy  in- 
volves mutually  supporting  participation  -  rather  than  isolation  -  at 
every  level  from  the  can.pus  and  con-i.unity  to  the  federal  and  national. 

It  involves  participation  in: 

1.  Information  dissemination  about  financial  aid  (and  admissions) 
through  peer  couni>el  mg  on  cai.ipus,  in  special  recruitment  drives  in  high 
schools  and  in  the  conununity,  and  through  student  newspapers; 

2.  Training  of  student  financial  aid  representatives  -  similar  to 
newly  instituted  Vet  Reprcsontativcs  on  caippus  -  as  paid  ombuss  persons 
to  cut  red  tape  and  to  explain  financial  aid; 

3.  Institutionalizing  student  participation  on  campus  financial 
resources  coininttees  w.tich  allocate  federal  student  assistance  and  jobs, 
and  financial  aid  appeals  coir;nitlees  which  adjudicate  individual  claims; 

4.  Development  of  for-credit  year-long  course  on  "issues  in  fi- 
nancing PSE"  for  persons  who  work  in  financial  aid  offices  on  work/study, 
for  parsons  who  participate  on  financial  resources  committees,  for  per- 
i>ons  who  have  responsibilities  for  reporting  to  student  government  and 
newspaper  on  student  resources,  and  from  persons  who  are  in  public 
policy  cind  other  fields,  to  provide  an  on-goimj  training  ground  for 
persons  who  will  be  learning  their  responsibilities,  to  provide  rewards 
for  people  whu  have  done  work,  and  to  provide  un  atmosphere  in  v/hich  a 
cormiunlty  spirit  can  grow  on  these  issues  on  campus.    (Also  for  persons 
receiving  student  financial  aid,  and  persons  with  responsibilities  for 
campus  overall  budget); 

5.  Develop  a  kit  for  studeric  governrnents  and  student  activities 
offices  on  how  to  urgaoize  a  financial  resources  coinmlttee  on  campus,  and 
how  to  develop  responsibility  within  student  government  for  student 
resources  issues  (loans,  g.ants,  G.I.  Bill,  jobs,  tuitions,  tuition- 
waivers,  etc.);  ^  - 

6..   Develop  at  the  statewide  level  the  special  function  of  stu- 
dents of 
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(a)  infomiation  clissemin<^tion  about  financial  aid  progranjs  (throuoli 
federal  corcract),  and 

(b)  review      appeals  on  individual  financial  aid  clainis,  and  in 
Institu-ional  financial  aid  requests  reviewed  by  Federal 
Reyion^l  Review  Panels  held  at  state  level,  to  be  carried 
out  as  ^.pecial  PJ^SIjLTIillc    function  carried  out  by  students 
on  120?  state  P5C  coh^-ntssions  (und  acJvlsory  cc;r.iiitte3  for 
students)  and  statewide  stuJent  orqanizations. 

This  would  involve  infonidtion  dissemination  throtKui  cainjiuses,  student 
newsp^ipers,  radio  ar.J  TV,  orfinnalive  action  outreacli  programs,  and 
corrsnunity-baseJ  edLcalicaal  counseling  center.    Thorc  v.'ould  be  particular 
connection  with  canv.is^iny  uf  high  schools  by  students  at  collegiate 
level. 

7.    Coordinate  student  participation  in  adj'iinstraticn  of  financial 
aid  at  rociiou.;]  and  lational  Itvel,  iricUtdmii  havuuj  sti^dorts  frora  state 
organizutiurji  partici,.at2  in  OE  Review  Panels  for  institutional  student 
aid  appl1catici')S,  having  students  participate  on  task  forces  «nd  work 
groups        1*1  Intcrtii^hip  working  on  prograu  ifiant^qemenl  questions  (such  as 
design  of  co  m  finoincial  aid  application  form  for  all  programs  at 
fedc.;],  sIsaIc,  ai  d  cjiipus  lc\/el,  designing  coiiTHon  ternis  and  calculations 
of  financial  "nc.a",  and  desujning  the  relutiunshio  belv/een  the  federal 
and  stciue  yovjrn.f.oj     ,  including  the  functions  of  the  1202  coireirission  in 
student  assistanc.   u  mjcs),  and  in  purticip.Hion  ''ith  national  financial 
aid  "nted  analyse"  ^crvi^^es  (CSS,  ACT)  as  well  ds  other  agencies  involv^^d 
with  d.^siOiiif  j  u:iJ  r.,  corching  fin-incial  cWd  qoostions  (including  CEEB 
and  C'r),  s^nJ  insti  L  I 'onal uing  student  pu.  ticipation  in  local  financial 
aid  dissenn.p.ticn  thruuyh  the  develop-^'cnt  of  Ol  Co.. tract  specifications 
for  training  end  di>3e:mi nation;  desianing  OC  training  cojoponent  for 
student  finmcial  resource  coraiittees,-  includiny  direct  coicjnunication  with 
such  connittei-,,  and  Jcvtiopiusnl  of  annual  rriseting  for  representatives  of 
such  cor.niittCt?i>,  and  uevolopnient  of  group  of  minority  students  involved 
both  with  student  financial  assistants  and  federal  TIUO  programs  (Talent 
Search,  lipw»?rd  Bound,  Special  Servfices)  and  Cducacional  Opportunity 
Centers  in  low  incorna  consnunities,  and  to  coordinate  student  participation 
in  a  variety  of  conferences  on  special  issues,  such  as  non-traditional 
education,  and  White  House  conferences  on  Education  (1977)  and  Libraries 
and  Infonnation  Services  (1978). 
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THE  CimOMlCLE  Oy  IllCllER  EDUC.\ 7  /O.V  *' 

Student  Protest,  1975: 
Stress  on  Economic  Issues 

Threatened  tuition  increases,  elimination  of  programs,  faculty  layoffs 
spark  demonstrations;  militant  minority  students  see  gains  eroding 
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Sfttnt  tfott  iftift  Hi*- 
f-jK<ii   A*rih  thrt*t<n«<}  Ti;itKW 

»ilr  m<fflh<(V  TiAAy    it^AitAlt  iKil 

«#fing  rciufMd  II  (Mbii  •)!  pictnt 

cufr*i  fw>l  J»  tht  »»r  in  iMo(6tn* 
— (iMi  iiu.«  ih*t  fu<kJ  (n<nt  of  the 

^momt{*ri.'.j  *t*irt%t  tuJctt  (^i 
k«(k<.  6<^<l>  »tft  >}jn.ia{  la  the 


It  1%  by      m<j<\*  k'<»f  ih»t  th* 

>  «»«t      ><W<ti  bnrtU  (Kit  ^»iU 
(«4Uti  ittJt  it  iht   44 «  fli>t  moft 
J<moAwrji(CA>  A,cwita  (hit 
>(>r  liuti^  *l  tny  iiTit  wiKt 

v^>ti(»(l    l(   illfti,tk    >h«:>TI  no(t  ill 

ft«r\i  jAj  City  ind  Sui«  t'fM- 
^tfMtKi  of  Se»  \s>ti, 

;«?K.trt<l  St'At'nu       unit  tor  * 

*ttK    *m?         tpy    t    t-JiUlfll  *l 

iio»a  A  *fv>  wcu 


Mtcty  m4  rh<  mi.^<  m  lUni  pro- 

Stttt  t^l»<r1lt«   jt  l«H  An;<ic» 

f(k>u»*  At  8<r^JrA 

fix  SifiU  Bjrbirj  rf<^<^ 

twvr  lit  in  in  ihc  co<n;>uti{  «m<t 

C?uc jnoiTw>]i<  t  (cmcn  >nj  (hr  r< 
truitnxni  4>f  trnn<  ft*u\ty  m<mh<t\ 
ftomffltiVMiiy  iroMrt 

Miaority  yroup  ilW<Bt\  jtto 
pcKc'ul  <5<mon%tr<tion»  ihii  \rrin| 
*i  lo^tcn  Co(!<;<  Ihc  CUtcmoni 
Colkicv  tbt  Unt«<ri4ry  of  C*ti 
fcvrui  <t  tc*  Adsc'cw  tr>c  L'fltxr 
hlKi  cf  $41  f(«(XI>«V  *nj  With' 
Vfion.    >nj    ihc    t/nocr\ti)  of 


»c»J  ,n  eru.iy    f  i>k  «}nt 

puve*  iifcj  th*y  («*fc«j  rtjt  the 

•ere  y^iftj  eryJcJ  jr»i  ihtt  ihtir 

»n  «t<vJ^  1^^  even  ftvvt  tuvk^Iri^lOf 
1*1  r<cnii(m<ni 

fKXity  vt*knn  nv>v  ^xrcly 

f«ii  ♦>»  C  hH.ii\*->  «N        ihcy  Hi*f 

the  |jif«  ^'  tf.<  J 16/1  i  V^Sfo 
(Kc  iJrniPiitrjihjfi  ihir-i^^  fflirAyily 

^'>o«^«f  miiv  fix«»  cf  vru4tM  , 
«]<iTX>n\triiioAi  iN»  «r<iijf  ««i  t*t( 

R*t*.i«i.v»  It  fi^tlty  m<in(««r»>k>5 


Mu«krfi  >t  %*titi  U^t^Mi  ^tHt 
ttc  Untvtrvty  ot  W»^-iiUM 

i»»«mj»<rt  «i  !hc  l'iv»t-"«y  W  fjl* 
tOiut  f>t\n  'V  i  f »»tii  ty  ol 
M«r>l«nJ  «l  CviWit  fttl.  yifi|t 
RKMSUTC  UM>vtrury  n  t>(riv*v,  uvi 
S«B  l<M«  Sure  t  Q«>tn>i> 

Pmkl.  SmM 

Kxul  UUK«  »  ftO.  vomfjt'tly  J<*4 
At  the  S<jle  trt4*crs^>>  Stw 
Y«k  •utt^tu^  f.t  ciiiriMc.  10 
tlm<!(ru  «rfc  4tfc»tc4  .inJ  four 
twnpu*    t«««fii(i    y^«cH  ii>iurcd 

twfuMtUcM'i  fif.vit  to  !el  J««in 
bW  i(uJ<nl  fanj\  t«  jiKcnJ  *  fj.ty 
in  wfruft  .rf  Wmt  <J<fcM«P{»  ifl  t 

0>tttii  hor*C*Cf    tluJcAU  *<t<II<«J 

t!Urt  «tS<f  tnittn  Si^^kfi*^  »' 
"■rt.  >nj  iJw  Ifuufwiv  I)twv^» 

4fi<,  tht  fail       Vl.JOA.  b^l 


"I  think  whf  n  f>ll  c*ffitl, 
$tu4*nli  jrt  po  Up(tr 

^tfnjntfinc  (hJt  Iht 


iht  t5  r«*^u(c  o(  iSc  frtifhicr 
M»y*|u«c  jrouxJ  UUlt  ft»k.Uoo 

Are  tiw  «kmo«vtf*tioo»  ih»i  trf<n| 
th<  6i',  *i*tci  of  t  return  19  ifK  cr> 
*f  »on '.«»«« jtK-n  r*n  from  15>vl 
p  f>;j'  IXi  il«y  m*ik  ih<  cr»j  of 
ih<  ''tUti*«  Out  hjt  itj'xncJ 
wf»      tjm^t«>  to  itx  la.iiiciuRi 

Nit  I  «g«jM  fl<?i  b*  wtpnKJ  to  \tt 
ih<  (uM^Ki  itti^i  Willi  un/c^  4«tr 
iJve  p<«  ytir  Of  i*o-  wy*  Kc^iU 
\  Woilt  *Kc  |Kt\Kl<Pi  fof  «ni»tr 
*ity  rcliliofti  >t  Hro»n  «irt  t4  ihf 

I  thinV  *h<n  f>:t  \o<nti^  pf<>. 
>c«U  »ill  >p7«>r  >|>in  uytiitots! 

Jon  tff  ittxkpi  ilfiitt  11  th<  Cm 
•  trpijr  (rf  C^iifvtnij      Sin  0)t|OL 

"StiiJ^ntt  tit  m*  torctr  ^•rtlu1g  (u 
nu^c  (irihc  W'^iiiTKnu  They  >.t 
J<m«njip|  u>jt      'jn>ciwiMi  mike 
^ft  -jittit  jJjvUffKnH 
X»t*«v  Kelly  r*p^*iJ«nt  of  'ix  N» 

iv"ji  yuikni  A»MA«j{ton.  tUji 
'h'     |h  iij( «  jcnvMiKr jtK<n»  » ttt 

y-^tf-tut       N  $  4  h*»  bftrt  f<i 

Ktll»  »nJoOcr«tutJtntttjJtn 
wfcVtt  {h<  ^)m(iiu<tt  '»ttt  fhi  jv 
Jim  &i  ih«  (TK^j  t-Z'tn  nuat  (hfm 
Mjt  to  h<  Juftp<  Iff  U\i  ftw  ktjr» 
1  »ittfto<ii  J  Ni|  nUy  >i>inki  vn*t 

t-A^k*  »Hh    l(l«Jl)  t<y(»J^   in  \<w 

Y  <ik.  «Nl  [hjt  Mfht  th«  i«  Pt*t  ,4r 

]|t»ri  ItvKkN  Ic*J<r>  jf|ot   Nit  ••>( 

(o»»t»  t<jjtrt  io  .hi       0?  »  Aj«m 
fht  6tii  m«fufc»i>ii6A  o(  \tu<itnr 


urutit  •Ytr  economic  itwti  w»i 
pfo*«Wy  (be  >(u<knt  lokby  move 
•fKst,  whKh  b>i  |ro«n  10  intiu<J( 
Mj^ittKiica  to^Sifti  *uh  ffliny 
Kite  IttiUjtutn  inJ  tht  crcitjOA 
v4  tl>e  Nitorul  Stu>J<ni  Lo*by  in 
>^iihinfton. 

u  Ifcc  itu«l(tll  »tnitt  It  Ihc  (ity 
Urjxnily  <4  ,Nfw  Yjfk,  Jj»»*  ukJ 
^>i^  i«>t)C».  lo6try<a|  jnj  <]<its>a> 
tiuitOfli  Mr  Ktlly  k<h<*ci  ihti 
'iti^tni*  know  mott  ik<xt  how  the 
^iffMiy  fufKtioni  now  tn4  thii 
Qu\  Tiirii  pfottiU  wtrc  'stofc 
kftow{e,jjr»bjt  ■• 

Suit.  II  u  1  tool  wtp  frMn  >  tew 
4at«n  itnerilty  p<>»tfwt  Jtmonttr* 
Don*  o»tr  budicury  utviet  to  ih< 
HuJtPt  movenwrtl  ih»i  >»ty(  ihc 
cimyuKi  »n  the  I'^i  iiiij  thut 
*o*n  Of  4tirup<tj  o*ir  *^  m  I'*? 

Ounng  tht  p4»t  fogr  )t>i>  o( 
"fuwt"  OA  i>fflpu«e»  fflipy  uuJ<nti 
rtnuinfj  ^^irfjJly  k>t1  Sh*i'r 

laidim  bfviTif  friimtnin)  iffl4>r| 
Iht  mtctnd  W  frowyt 
womtft    runi>ntiet  hMt)o>t«tf>ti 

N!i».h  *f  ihil  tjpc  v(  jitiMwn 
tiiUfJ  Jt>nJ<t  Iht  IH-)!  at  •ell 


"It'l  One  thing  it  itn4  » 
eritrCJt  lefffr  Jni  tt  NifOn 
in  lupHTl  of  Jn{ry  ttu4<ntt. 
Jt'»  ^uite  jno'her  t«  let 
i\u4tn*t  determine  kutf^et 
►#i»»itje»  when  the  «nr 
fiftjncii}  lunrivjl  •<  the 
univeriiiv  ii  In  queition." 


but  It  >*>»  tht  %it  ihjt  brcHifKt  t« 
i!t  tofrih<r  ift  1  A4(ivoil  ms)%t.7itn( 
Wbii  in«t  nbwnrcf*  »Tt  vn«jit  v/ 
naw  ti  «h<ihtr  h>rJ  iimti  t^a  M 
tht  r»lt  th«i  ih»  wat  did  dunnf  t^t 

"Ihtrti  (>bvicuUy  niitoriJ 
movtnvW  tikt  >»t  hj4  in  tht  W»r 
i>)i  J  Ifrrtkvf)  >  ifj^uitt  itu4<ni 
»t  ihe  t'ju»et»ty  ai  C><ifor4it  ti 
L<n  An|t(«s 

S«m«  C«ffl<nun(C«ti«n 

Son*  wgn*  o^  cotTvnunKi'iOA 
inoai  xudrftti  «t  b<finrj^f 
^evt.  u  IcAit  tt{rxi>l]>,  Ai  Br(<wn 
Hikk  ULiltntt  mti«c<i  ttftirim 
tvipport  frjm  o<^<f  timmi*n  M.ht<i 
thty  oc«u>ifJ  «h<  *Jfn'rii\(ttitoo 
^iMinf  At  in  Mj»  Noith«\t 
rt|i^^tl  mttiini  fm  week.  or|>> 
ai?tf»  tht  iti^^n  <JeniM»(rith».1» 
r»ft  1  wMkihop  #0  ho*  CO  mouft 
i  unkt  >|unit  r.ufit  tiit.on 

If  iltKltnt  4»moPt'(>S)'^i  ovfr 
^(.Jftliiv  .«i.t»  do  bx«/<tit  m?*« 
wiJtipftiJ  tht>  *iH  <t^vAt(0()t  i'i 
tnln^%^n^;>t^  vnth  >  A^ftftfl  ^  0/ 
jw^^ttrni  from  tin  fhey  tnf»i«*ni 
itred  Ogrioi  tht  ^trc^i  <>f  iht 
1>^» 

lhr»    'tht  h»»t*  M)i  ^. 
ou*  >1uJtat»  >ftd  Iht  t^K.tvidt  ^i.>f:j 
w)i  «t^n»  \jf  VA^l  T.sdj 
Iht  tPcmy  ki  Iht  jdmj*  *{»Ati<*.  »<. 
the  j/ti»tt«t>  I.***/   Ihi»  I  »rt  tht 
>ili)Ctrt  o<  tht   i<t<>(f\<()  "nust 
'T>^ft  ^»fJ'l,-%tJ  »J»  »nt  t''f»f  Cx» 
Kfid  J  iritiol  I  Jt^r>«n  in  ift 

lo^^ft  of  jF»{t,  iKtKAtt  tc« 

!tridnj'«    tinn     pavfrc^t  ,f">, 

H.Mt(   J»^>(htr   t,<  iti   A^^S'tt  d<itt< 

<n«nt  r^'^f  t'<.*    '♦ht-i  tSt 

ttry  fitii,  lij  »uf»t»*J  ^-l  »ht  iiTJ 
»tf*ify  ««  II  4 
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ImncdUte  Rclcosc 


Contact:  Jay  Henderson 


SlUDEWrS  TESTIFY 

ON  CAF5>us  ^»Il^:Y  crunch 


tidshington,  O.C.»  Ounc  10     SUdcnts  frori  several  sUtci,  t^ct  in 
Washington  to(i?y  t<^  testify  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Cduwtwn  Subccr^ittcc 
in  support  of  co'itinutd  funding  for  itudcnt  a  id  pio^r^i^      a  t\p^  i.hcn  ih*; 
cost  of  on  *;'Juc<ivton  is  soaring  at  a  rato  tvnce  Uwf  of  inflation. 

"There  UdwH"  het'n  core  student  piotesls  on  caspufCi  this  sprinj  than 
in  jny  year  sinco  1971,  unless  federal  uid  keeps  ep  with  inflation,  the  coals 
of  attes^^  to  bit  fdugation  *nd  choice  of  an  institution  uill  not  be  realized," 
said  Jdy  IfeodCTson  of  the  National  Student  Lobby. 

Appeal  ir.5  with  Jionder.ori  wyre  Tony  Affnjno,  student  boii>  president  at 
Oro\^rt  Uiiv«.r>Ky  Miert'  students  actively  protested  tuition  Jnfcs  this  Sprang, 
Toa  Kvlt.  Icdd'jr  tf  the  Coalition  of  Private  University  Stjduits,  Hi^iill. 
Ancistead,  j  f}r^n<iavlhvr  uho  is  enrolled  at  l5yntgo(*wryCo  .'uaily  follero  in 
Pennsylv^Ma  «.nd  I'Srs.  Armistead's  daughter,  Leslie.Arr'ist^<td,  who  has  dociJcU 
to  join  the  Air  force  rather  than  go  to  college  as  a  civilian  "because  their 
education  opportunities  are  much  better  than  anything  else.* 

"TuUicn  IS  going  up  by  $400  next  year,  another  $225  will  be  for  roon 
and  board  —  $025  total  is  oore  than  full  tuition  at  irost  state  Univprsitius. 
Yearly  raises  of  this  r^gnitude  will  ultimately  deny  the  student's  right  to 
choice  of  an  institution,"  Pyle  explained  to  the  Senators. 

The  students  urged  the  panel  to  Rake  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  progroa  the  "cornerstone  of  financial  aid  and  the  m^iChanibM  whic.i  will 
ensure  true  access  to  all  students  at  all  institutions." 

"The  special  problenis  of  varied  tuition,  tees  and  other  uon- instructional 
costs  should  be  seporately  addressed  through  such  programs  as  Supplcrcnta' 
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Educational  Opportunity  Grants  and  State  Student  Incentive  Grants,"  the  students 
wrote  in  their  testiniony. 

Authorization  levels  suggested  by  the  NSL   for  FY  1980  were 
OEOG       $2800  million 


Total       $6842  million 
"These  figures  are  realistic  estimates  of  students'  need  and  the  federal 
government's  responsibility  to  help  meet  this  need."   Because  the  percentage 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  for  FY  1975  invested  in  these  programs  was  .56 
hundreths  of  one  percent,  and  because  $6842  nillion  is  .56  hundreths  of  one 
percent  of  the  CriP  &rojec-ed  for  that  year,  the  National  StuiJunt  Lobby  maintained 
their  recoj.n^endations  represented  "no  increase  in  demands  on  the  budget  and 
no  change  in  national  priorities  between  now  and  FY  1980." 


SEOG 
SSIG 
CW  S 
NDSL 


420 
300 
540 
300 
1281 
1201 


Social  Security- 
Veterans  Benefits 


■30- 
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Statemsnt  of 

Roy  A*  Klotz, 
Member*  Board  of  Directors » 
Associated  Students  of  ths  University  of  Missouri 

to  the 

Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Unltad  States  Senate 


July  30,  1975  . 
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I  would  like  to  thank  th«  Subcomalttee  for  their  consideration 
of  these  remarks  made  on  the  behalf  of  the  Associated  Students 
of  the  University  of  Klssourl,  a  totally  student-directed, 
student- funded  advocacy  group.  In  the  belief  that  Is  the  consumer 
who  Is  ultimately,  most  concerned  with  a  product's  quality  and 
effect,  ASUH  Is  providing  the  consumers  of  higher  education 
with  a  voice  with  which  to  express  their  expectations  and 
disquietudes . . 

Since  ASUM  Is  a  member  of  the  National  Student  Lobby,  we  will 
reiterate  their  position,  however,  we  do  wish  to  voice  support 
for  the  statement  made  by  Kr.  Jay  Henderson  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee. Our  remarks  will  be  limited  to  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations formulated  at  the  campus  level  regarding  the 
College  Work  Study  Program. 

Student  Position  In  the  Labor  Market 

.Part-time  employment  is  becoming  a  more,  and  more,  preval«nt   

segment  of  student  life.  Fifty  percent  of  the  students  of  the  " 
•70*s  are  working.  When  this  statistic  is  compared  the  forty 
percent  figure  for  the  previous  decade  and  the  sparse  thirty 
percent  of  students  who  worked  In  the  '50's,  It  reflects  a 
constant  increase  In  student  participation  in  the  labor  market. 
Over  five  million  student  workers  will  earn  around  four  billion 
dollars  during  the  coming  scho#l  year.  Kost  of  that  figure-will 
be  accumulated  at  the  current  rate  of  the  minimum  wage. 

Uie  College  Work  Study  Program  Involves  only  around  ten  percent 
of  the  student  labor  force,  however,  its  potential  effect  on 
the  whole  Is  much  greater  than  that  percentage  would  Indicate. 
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Through  paraprofesilonal  poiltloni  created  with  the  aid  of  the 
eighty  percent  salary  subsidy,  the  student  population  can  change 
Its  image  In  the  comnunlty  from  that  of  temporcvry  transients 
to  one  of  productlre  citizens.  Although  students  spend  years, 
often  the  rest  of  their  lives,  In  a  community,  t'ley  are  regarded 
as  fit,  only,  for  Jobs  as  migrant,  fast-food  workers  luring 
their  years  of  education.    The  phenomenal  succsss  storlss  of 
students  placed  In  ma jor- related  and  community  service  Jobs 
are  not  flukes.  They  are  Indicative  of  the  contributions 
students  have  to  offer,  as  well,  as  the  potential  educational 
value  of  the  College  Work  Study  Program.  The  Jiumber  of  such 
successes  Is  Inhibited,  only,  by  ths  small  percentage  of  major- 
related  positions  generated  by  the  program.  An  eighty  percent 
salary  subsidy  Is  capable  of  much  more  when  combined  with  ef- 
fective program  coordination. 
ITie  most  obvious  and  tangible  effect  of  the  CW-SP  on  the  student 
labor  market  Is  Its  tendency  to  expend  existing  Jobs, father 
than  create  new  positions.  With  or  without  the  eighty  salary 
subsidy,  necessary  positions  behind  dormitory  steam  tables  and 
aalntenance  brooms  would  be  filled.  For  the  students,  who  are 
not  eligible  for  financial  aid  and  members  of  the  surrounding 
community,  the  program  amounts  to  federally  subsidized  unem- 
ployment. 

Off-campus/  on-campus  vs.  aa.lor-related/  non-related  Jobs 
The  terms,  "off-campus**  and  -on-campus",  are  not  totally  ap- 
propriate for  a  discussion  of  student  needs  and  problems. 
Student  concerns  fall  more  In  ths  area  of  making  Jobs  relate 
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to  a  iftudenf .  ntid  of  study.  Student.,  m  fact,  ovtrwhelmlngly 
pr«f«r  to  work  on  campus.  The  oTtrlap  of  off-campus  employmtnt 
and  aajor-relattd  Jobs  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  apparent  An- 
ablHty  or  unwillingness  of  the  institution  to  provide  the 
latter.  The  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  of  Columbia 
Unlrerslty's  study  of  the  CWS  Pro<?ram  revealed  that  off-caapus 
eaployment  was  more  likely  to  be  major^orlented  and  that  It 
provided  a  significantly  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  to  student 
employees  than  did  Institutional  based  work. 

Another  factor  which  draws  the  two  terms  closer  together  Is 
the  degree  of  coordination  and  planning  required  to  effectively 
operate  both  types  of  programs.  The  HEW  CWS  aanuel  includes 
the  caution  I  "  Obviously,  a  great  amount  of  adalnlatratlve  tlms 
Is  required  to  make  these  off-campus  programs  operate  smoothly,** 
In  a  major-related  program,  a  financial  «id  administrator  be- 
comes an  educator  In  addition  to-a  bookkeeper  and  counselor. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  financial  «id  officer  cannot  double  - 
as  a  football  coach  and  effectively  direct  either  of  these  - 
programs,  (jhe  BASH  report  cites  the  existance  of  such  sltuatlonc.) 
Intlally,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  off-campus  to-creat« 
major  oriented  Jobs.  Our  academic  and  occupational  counseling, 
sparsely  scattered  tutorial  programs,  and  Job  placement  of nous 
are  inadequate  and  offer  opporUmltles  for  major-related  Work- 
Study  Jobs.  The  highest  student  priority  in  the  field  of  College 
Work  study. rests  In  the  establishment  of  a  program  in  which 
the  emphasis  i»  placed  on  major-orlented  Jobs* 
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Campu8  Problems 

Perhmps,  because  of  the  successes  of  the  CUS  Program,  problems 
of  students  Involved  In  Work-Study  have  been  de-emphaslzed  or 
dismissed  es  n«»:cllglble .  We  would  like  to  see  these  deficiencies 
come  under  closer  scrutinization.  Toward  that  end,  we  have  some 
obserrations  on  the  existing  campus  aitufl>*lon. 
-  The  •*time  drain" 

There  have  been  numerous  studies,  which  conclude  that  grade 
point  ayerages  are  not  affected  by  part-time  employment  of  up 
to  fifteen  hours  per  week.  They  are  probably  accurate  and,. .in 
any  case,  we  do  not  dispute  them.  What  we  do  dispute  is  that 
grade  point  averages  measure  knowledge  gained.  They  might. 
Just  easily,  represent  a  student's  ability  to  **'cram*'  before 
an  exanination  or  his  exam  tecj^ique*  In  the  case  of  students 
with  limited  time,  it  is  probeble  that  grade  point  averages  do 
not  reflect^knowledge,but  rather,  indicate  a  familiarity  with 
short  cuts. 

One  of  the  atudies^whlch  emphasizes  the  similrlty  between  the  - 
grades  of  non-working  students  and  their  College  Work-Study 
counterparts,  also  reported  over  one-third  of  the  students 
polle^oaplained  of being  behind  In  thelr-academic*^work^  it- 
should  be  noted  that  "being  behind*"  Is  a  relative  phrase.  In 
an  urban  community  college,  where  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a 
majority  of  the  students  working  full  or  part-time, out-of-class 
requirements  are  milder  than  those  demanded  at  a  major  university. 
If  the  university  standard  were  ttsed,  the  one-third  figure  would' 
undoubted)^ increase.  Regardless  of  the  standard  used  to  meesure 
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th«  statlttlc,  It  rcniAlns  indicative  of  the  student.'s  time  . 
dlleaio*.  Higher  education  It  merely  an  opportunity,  and  a 
degree  is  only  a  certification  of  exposure.  Students  may  ayall 
themselves  of  that  opportunity  as  they  wish  or  as  time  permits. 

It  Is,  nonetheless,  absurd  to  believe  that  fifteen  hours  per 
week  in  a  dormitory  kitchen  will  have  no  effect  on  a  student' 's 
education.  The  average  class  load  Is  fifteen  to  eighteen  credit 
hours.  If  the  stand'^formula  of  "two  hours  of  study  for  each  hour 
of  lecture,"  is  valid,  the  student  Is  already  more  heavily 
burdened  than  the  average,  forty-hour  per  week  worker. 

Two  of  the  most  frequently  suggested  solutions  to  the  "tlae 
drain**  arei 

-Academic  credit  for  the  practical  education  received  on 
Jobs  which  relate  to  the  student's  field-  of  study.  The 
obvious  drawback  to  this  proposal  Is  the  vast  number  of 
___^CWS  non-related  Jobs. 

-An  Increase  In  the  hourly  wage  rateja  system  of  merit  or 
"time  In  grade"  pay.ralaes.  In  ^a  comprehensive  study,  con- 
ducted  throughout  nine  routhem  states,    37  percent  of 
the  Institutions  exanined.had.no  differential  pay  scale 
for  student  Jobs  and  used,  the  minimum  wage  as  a  pay  rate.   -  - 
The  major  reason  cited  for  this  policy  (or  lack  of  policy) 
was  administrative  ease. 
-Hie  end  of  the  semester  budget  "crunch" 
Another  outgrowth  of  the  complicated  process  of  Intergratlng 
education  and  occupation,  the  budget  "crunch",  has  recently 
recently  hit  an  increased  number  ot^  Work-Studjr  students.  Finaclal 
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aid  offices  caculate  the  CWS  student's  need  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  of  attending  the  Institution.  The  cost  of  worlclng  Is 
disregarded.  Expenses  such  as  outside  meals,  wardrobe  costs, 
and  to-and-froa  work  transportation  must  be  paid  with  money 
that  was  originally  budgeted  for  food  and  rent.  To  meet  these 
deficits,  which  have  been  aggravated  by  Inflation,  students 
work  through  breaks  and  extra  weekly  hours.  Since  the  only 
record  of  the  hours  a  student  has  worked  Is  kept  by  the  uni- 
versity accounting  office.  It  Is  a  rude  shock  when  the  student 
Is  Infome^hat.^hls  work-Judy  salary  subsidy  Is  exhausted  even 
though  the  semester  Is  far  from  over.  The  calculated  need  dld^ 
not  match  the  actual  need.  Until  financial  aid  offices  begin 
to  budget  for  the  student's  real  situation  (working  and  attend-- 
Ing  school)  rather  than  the  Ideal  situation,  problems  in  this 
area  will  continue.  This  will  Involve  an  administrative  effort 
to  determine  costs  In  working* 
-Sex  Discrimination 
Despite  Title  IX,  sex  discrimination  exists  li.  the  College 
Work  Study  Program.  Ihe  3ASB  study  revealed  that  males  were 
twice  as  likely  as  females 'to  hold  .hlgh^level/' major--,  or 
career-oriented  Jobs  regardless  of  class  level ,  academic  major, 
or  grade  average.  Males  are  al«o  paid  more.  In  every  region 
of  the  country,  Vi  every  type  of  Institution,,  the  mean  hourly 
pay  for  the  male  exceeds  ^that  of  the  J'emale.  Failure,  to  Instl- 
tute  a  major  relate  progra«>j Impede  the  female'stndenfs  educa- 
tion most  severely.  As  long  as -the  financial  aid  officer 
remains  an  overworked  bookkeeper,  job  stereotyping  will  continue 
to  exist  In.the  CWS  program  as  a  convenient  expediency. 
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Institutional  Aid 

One  Of  the  strongest  resitances  to  change  cones  from  the  instl- 
tutions,  thenselves.  In  arguing  against  ma J or- re la ted  work  pro. 
grams,  the  Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Pinecial 
Aid  Administrators  claimed t 

";-:any  institutions  depend  on  students  to  operate  their 
facilities,  not  all  functions  of  which  can  relate  to 
S?Sdri?»]?fS?'^f*\?'  prohibit  the  use  of  College  Work 
Study  student,  in  these  non-related  positions,  would  work 
a  severe  hardship  on  these  institutions." 

It  would  seem  that  the  institution's  existance,  has  superceded  - 

its  purpose.  Must  we  work  a  hardship  on  students  to  avoid  work-- 

ing  one  on  our  schools?  Federal  aid  to  institutions  may  well. 

be  a  proper  function  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Jiowever,.a  -  ^- 

"cooley  corp**  of  disadvantaged  students,  under  the  guise  of  a 

self-help  program,  should  not  be  the  vehicle  for  such  aid. 

We  do  not  wish  to  seem  completely  unsympathetic  to  our  colleges' 

^  budgeting  and .admlnisutiva  problems.  Any  setbacks  In  their 

struggle  with  inflation  are  translated  into  reduced  aervioesr.^ 

and  higher  tuition  for  the  student.  It  is  to  us,  howerer,'  wi-..-,  : 

clear  exactly  what  effectrjm  emphasis  on  aajor-related.  jobs^    ^  ^- 

in  the  College  work  study  Program  would  have  xm  the  unlvaalty   

budget.  Ve  have  doubts  as  to  what-percentage  of  work,,  now  pre-_ 

formed  by  students,  would  go  unfinished  if  their  services- were - 

not  evailable.  We  would  like  to  know  if  the  College  ,Work\Study. 

student  is  used  to  preform  boring  tasks  which  the  permanent 

staff  wishes  to  avoid.  We  suspect  that  many  of  the  institution's 

CWS  programs  consist  of  semi-makework,  created  for  the  sake  of 

administrative  ease.  Ihe  BASH  study  Includad  student,  re  pons  es 
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which  clalmtd  that  their  Jobs  consisted  largely  of  nalceworlt. 

Ue  can  spealc  with  greater  certainty  about  the  deficiency  of 
academic  and  occupational  counseling  programs,  sparsely  scattered 
tutorial  efforts  and  Job  placement  centers •  These  are  areas  that 
could  easily  provide  major-related  Jobs  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  Yet,  they  are  left  floundering  for  direction. 

If  the  House  Bill  Is,  in  any  way,  prophetic,  there  will  be  a 
significant  Incease  In  the  number  of  CW3  Jobs  In  the  coming 
years.  We  urge  prorlslons  be  Instituted  to  help  these  new 
positions  reach  their,  highest  potential. 
Insufficient  Administration 

The  problems  outlined  in  the  prcedlng  pages  are  as  «uch  the* 
the  result  of  omosslon  as  they  are  any  overt  oppression.  It 
would  be  an  unfair  over-s Impl If 1 cation  to  lay  the  the  total 
blame  at  the  doorsteps  of  our  financial  aid  offices.  The  most 
cuabarsoae  blockade  to.an.  effective,  coordinated.  Collage  .Work  - 
Study  Program-has  been  -the  lack  of  staff  time  to  Implement 
realistic  budgeting  systems,  eq^zt table  salary  and  advancement 
procedures,  and  an  expanded- number  of  ma^or-orlented-Tjoba,.^-:-- 

.The  three  percent  adalnlstratlTe  fund^  la  not  adequate  to 
supply  the  time  and  talent  neceaaary  to  succassfully  dntergrate - 
the  complex  worlds  of  work  and  education. 

Just  as  It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  .that  the  universities 
and  colleges  will  provide  the  additional  funds  to  free  their 
cheap  labor  force.  It  Is  naive  to  expect  them  to^  react  with 
zeal  to  any  indiscriminate  increase  in  the  program's  admin- 
istrative fund. 
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Th«  desired  lDprov«iQ«nt8  will  not  be  realized  by  increased  al- 
locations* alone.  Instead*  money  should  be  invested  in  well 
planned  prograDS*  and  monitored  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Recommendations  for  a  Progran  Planning  Grant 

1)  we  would  encourage  the  drafting  of  a  program  planning  grant 
with  the  major  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  Work-Study  Jobs 
which  parallel  the  student's  field  of  study. 

2)  The  Job  creation  program  should  not  be  limited  to  the  insti- 
tutions* but  should  include "Viot-for-prof it  agencies  Working  Ivt 
co-operation  with  the  institutions." 

3)  The  funding  level  should  be  not  less  than  one  percent  cf 
CWS  program  in  each  year  of  the  authorization.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  modest  investment  in  light  of  potential  returns. 

Recommendatione ^for  the -re-drafting  of  Section  kkj 

Another  useful  tool  in  realizing  the  College  Work  Study  Program 
potential  would  be  a  modified  version  of  section  i^ify. 

1)  The  veteran's  preference  section  would  seem  misplaced  in 
this  section. 'We "Wish  to  encourage  its  omission. 

2)  Make  funds  under  the  section  pursuant  to  section  k^l  monies, 
with  a  ceiling  of  25  nillion  dollars.  The  leveling  off  of 
enrollment  figures  will  reduce  the  InAtitutlonia ability 

to  absorb  Work'atudy  positions.  New  positions  created  with 
Increased  funds  wist  eventually  be  found  In .community  service. 
At  present*  the  off -campus  segment  of  the  program  is  seriously 
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lacking. 'section  >*'*7  would  ieem  to  be  one  method  of  de- 
veloping this  resource  while  moving  toward  the  solutions 
to  problems* 


Sunmatlon 


The  College  Work  Study  Progran  Is  fulfilling  Its  staute-stated 
purpo.efproTldlns  money  to  students  In  need.  It  Is  the  most 
popular  for-  of  financial  aid,  and  hax  helped  many  students 
avoid  strangling,  post-graduation  debts  from  educational  loans. 
It  1«,  howeyer,  not  realizing  Its  potential.  It  seem*  Implicit 
in  th.  program  structure  that  the  work  experience  be-suoh  that 
It  bolsters  th.  student's  education  with  the  addition  of  a  prac- 
tical element.  If  the  only  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  disperse 
nmds.  then  perhaps,  the  money  would  be  spent  In  a  grant  program 
such  a.  th.  SEOC.  Making  students  work  for  the  sake  of  work  1. 
-a  ^or  policy  ■wh.n  .ducatlonal  opportunltles.iiust  be -sacrificed. 
-  We -recognize  th.  .IntultlT.  bm.flt.  of 

that  they  do  not  bali^ic  the  deficits  for  the  63  percent  of 

the  CWS  students,  who  are  e»ployed-as  hospitality  aides,  clerical 

workers,  security  and  maintenance  staff. 


•  The  BASH  study  reports  that,  while  two-thlrda  of  th«  CWa 
Institutions  have  off-campus  programs,  only  it.l^'of  the 
CWS  Jobs  were  outside  the  Institution. 
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Written  Testimony  t>y 
The  Coalition  of  Private  University  Students 
for  the 

Subcommittee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
U.S.  Senate 
Friday,  August  1,  1975 


The  Coalition  of  Private  University  Students  is  pleased  to  submit 
this  statement  of  our  views  dealing  with  the  reauthorization  of  Title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  1972  Amendments.  COPUS 
was  formed  last  November  after  a  student  conference  on  Federal 
support  for  higher  education,  and  now  includes  students  and  student 
organizations  from  r.i.'rteen  independent  colleges  and  universities.^ 
We  have  come  together  because  we  recognize  that  private  college 
and  university  students  are  facing  great  financial  hardships.  Almost 
a  quarter  (or  2.1  million)  of  all  students  in  American  higher  education 
attend  independently-controlled  colleges  and  universities.  COPUS, 
through  its  research  and  lobbying  efforts,  is  the  single  organized 
voice  for  those  students  in  encouraging  progress  on  what  we  see  as  the 
realistic  goals  of  the  Federal  program  of  financial  aid  to  students: 
providing  choice  and  access  to  all  Americans  for  post-secondary 
education.   In  that  light,  we  are  submitting  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  the  Title  IV  Amendments. 

^The  members  of  COPUS  are  students  and  student  organizations  from: 
Boston  University,  Brandeis  University,  Brown  University.  Columbia 
University.  Cornell  University.  Georgetown  University.  Harvard  University. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  New  York* 
University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  University,  and  Yale 
University. 
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Before  discussing  details,  however,  we  would  like  to  make 
clear  our  basic  policy.  As  mentioned  above,  we  feel  that  every 
student  should  have  the  right  of  full  access  and  complete  choice  in 
higher  education.  A  policy  that  favors  low-priced  institutions  by 
placing  severe  limits  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  students 
attending  high-priced  schools  would  mean  disaster  in  the  long  run 
in  both  educational  and  financial  terms.  In  educational  terms,  it 
would  mean  that  many  independent  institutions  andjheir  special  and 
distinctive  characteristics,  so  much  a  part  of  the  variety  of  our 
free  society,  would  be  drowned  under  the  rising  costs  of  instruction. 
In  financial  terms,  it  would  mean  that  in  the  end  state  governments 
would  be  forced  to  carry  the  educational  burden  for  far  more  students. 
It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  increased  costs  that  would  eventually 
result  from  a  policy  of  limiting  the  amount  of  grants  to  students  at 
schools  with  higher  prices  would  be  far  greater  than  the  increases 
that  would  result  from  expanding  that  aid  to  the  needed  levels. 
The  Basic  Kducational  Opportunity  Grant 

We  believe  that  the  BEOG  should  be  a  true  entitlement  giving 
education  to  all  students  by  helping  to  pay,  for  those  who  need  it,  the 
requii-ed  assistance  for  the  non-Instructional  costs  of  higher  education. 
To  properly  put  this  program  into  effect,  we  would  recommend 
language  ordering  the  Commissioner  to  determine  the  average  national 
non-Instructional  costs  at  the  same  time  that  he  or  she  promulgates 
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the  expected  family  contribution  schedule.  We  further  recommend 
that  the  maximum  BEOG  grant  be  pegged  to  the  amount  promulgated 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  average  national  non-instructional  costs, 
thus  keeping  BEOG  grant  levels  in  line  with  annual  fluctuations  in 
inflation.   In  addition,  COPUS  believes  that  each  student  should  be 
responsible  for  meeting  one-fifth  of  his  or  her  non-instructional 
costs  through  such  sources  as  work-study  and  summer  jobs. 

We  also  recommend  a  number  of  changes  that  we  think  will 
improve  student  participation  in  the  BEOG  program.  We  first 
recommend  that  tlie  Commissioner  .erd  the  necessary  number  of 
applications  to  all  secondary  schools  for  distribution  .  and  that  he 
and  the  schools  shall  better  publicize  the  program.  We  further 
recommend  that  the  Commissioner  provide  for  cases  that  would 
safeguard  those  parents  of  students  applying  for  aid  who  lose  their 
jobs  in  the  year  the  student's  application  is  filed. 
The  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 

We  believe  that  the  SEOG  program  should  be  the  main  Federal 
program  for  providing  choice  in  higher  education.   Therefore,  these 
grants  should  be  based  totally  on  instructional  costs  and  awarded 
directly  to  students,  m  arguing  for  a  choice  oriented  approach  to 
supplemental  grants,  we  do  not  believe  that  SEOGs  should  be  focussed 
primarily  on  instructional  costs  of  high-priced  private  colleges  or 
low-priced  private  colleges  or  high-priced  public  institutions;  rather. 
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we  believe  that  the  proportion  of  instructional  costs  picked  up  by  the 
SEOG  program  should  be  the  same  whether  these  costs  total  $2400 
or  $4500.     In  addition,  so  that  SEOG  dollars  are  concentrated  on 
student  choice,  we  recommend  that  a  minimum  grant  of  $500  be  set. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  ensure  the  existence  of  this  critical  program, 
we  strongly  .  ecommend  the  enactment  of  a  mjnimum  threshold  level 
of  $240  million  before  funding  of  the  BEOG  program  is  allowed. 
We  further  recommend  that  the  $240  miUinn  thre^old  level  be 
increased  according;  to  fluctuations  in  inflation. 

We  recommend  this  proportional  formula  for  the  SEOG 
because  it  is  clear  that  as  tuition  costs  continue  to  skyrocket  at 
independent  colleges  and  universities,  placing  a  dollar  limit  on  the 
maximum  SEOG  will  make  it  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  most 
needy  students  to  attend  those  institutions.   By  removing  a  dollar 
limit  from  the  SEOG  and  replacing  it  with  proportional  guidelines, 
we  give  all  students  -  even  the  poorest  -  the  opportunity  to  attend 
anj;^  college  or  university  for  which  they  qualify.  To  assure  full 
participation  in  tbe  SEOG  program,  we  recommend  that  the  written 
application  form  for  the  SEOG  be  combined  with  that  of  the  BEOG. 
State  Student  Incentive  Grants 

COPUS  feels  that  SSIG  grants  should,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  be  given  to  states  on  a  matching  basis  to  complement  SEOG 
grants  In  covering  that  need  not  covered  by  basic  grants. 
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We  recommend  that  the  allotment  formula  be  based  on  the 
number  of  students  from  each  participating  state.  If  some  states 
do  not  match  the  funds  available  to  them,  the  funds  should  be  available 
for  distribution  in  the  ne:<t  year's  allocation.  If  some  version  of 
the  current  statement  formula  is  used,  we  believe  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  the  average  state  effort  index  in  the  formula  instead 
of  the  highest.   Under  our  analysis,  using  the  highest  state  effort 
index  as  the  standard  would  allow  only  those  states  with  the  high 
effort  indexes  to  receive  full  allocations.  With  the  use  of  the  average 
effort  index  in  the  formula,  on  the  other  hand,  those  states  averaging 
better  than  the  norm  would  receive  more  funds. 

COPUS  believes  that  the  SSIG  program  should  grow  at  an 
accelerated  rate.    We  therefore  recommend  that  the  SSIG  program 
should  be  authorized  to  appropriate  at  least  $100  million  In  FY  1977, 
and  up  to  $300  million  by  FY  1980.   We  furtive r  recommend  the 
enactment  of  a  minimum  threshold  level  of  $100  million  in  FY's 
1977  an!  1978  and  $200  mtllioii  in  FY's  1979  and  1980  before  funding 
of  the  BEOG  is  allowed. 
Federal  Loan  Programs 

COPUS  believes  that  the  current  mSh,  GSLP  and  FISL 
provisions  should  be  retained.  In  the  long  run,  we  feel  that  loan 
programs  for  students  should  be  phased  out.   Loans  are  not  good 
financing  techniques  for  students,  in  many  cases,  students  receiving 
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loans  for  education  arc  faced  with  a  debt  at  the  end. of  their  education 
not  unlike  a  mortgage  on  a  house,  at  a  time  whenihey  have  little 
ability  to  pay.   But,  as  things  are  now,  existing  grant  programs  do 
not  adequately  cover  educational  costs  for.needy  students.  So  we 
believe  that  a  strong  loan  program  is  an  Important  guarantee  for 
students  who  want  to  attend  the  relatively  higher-priced  schools. 
Wo  believe  that  once  the  BEOG  and  SEOG  programs  are  fully  funded, 
the  need  for  loans  will  sharply  drop.  At  that  time,  we  would 
recommend  a  comprehensive  review  and  overhaul  of  the  Federal 
loan  programs. 
Work-Study 

COPUS  recommends  that  College  Work-Study  programs 
should  provide  student  workers  with  not  less  tiian  the  minimum  wage. 
We  also  recommend  that,  in  light  of  Inflation,  the  annual  increase  in 
Work-Study  funds  be  set  at  $40  million.  To  further  multiply  the 
effectiveness  of  Work-Study  funds,  we  believe  that  the  share  of 
funding  borne  by  the  participating  Institutions  should  be  increased  . 
If  participating  schools  paid  a  larger  share  of  the  College  Work-Study 
ratio,  more  dollars  could  be  available  to  provide  more  jobs,  and 
institutions  would  have  incentives  to  provide  more  meaningful  work 
for  College  Work-Study  students.  Colleges  should  not  assume  higher 
proportions  of  College  Work-Study  funding,  however,  until  and  unless 
College  Work-Study  is  fully  funded.  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  we 
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recommend  that  the  ratio  share  be  set  at  75-25  for  FY  1977,  70-30 
for  FY  1978,  65-35  for  FY1979,  and  60-40  for  FY1980, 

Conclusion 


The  program  we  have  proposed  takes  into  account  the  rising 
costs  of  education  that  will  surely  occur  in  the  next  few  years  and  tries 
honestly  to  meet  them.  We  feel  that  our  recommendations  v;ould,  if 
adopted,  make  a  major  step  towards  providing  full  educational 
access  and  complete  educational  choice  for  every  American, 
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Senator  Pelu  1  thank  you  very  much  indeed.  We  will  recess  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :20  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  June  11, 1975.] 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION,  1975 


Student  Assistance 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  11,  1975 

U.S.  Skxate, 

SlMlCOMMriTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THK 

CoMAirnKK  ON  Laboi:  and  Puulic  AVklfarEj 

Washhigton.,  V.G, 

The  siibcoinmittoe  mer.  purKUJint  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  DirkscMi  Senate  OHico  Hnil<lin<r.  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell  (subcom- 
ujittec chairman),  i)resi(lin<r. 

Present:  Senators  PelK  TafL  and  Stailbrd. 

roinniittee  .stafl'  present:  Stephen  .1.  We.vler,  counsel;  and  Gregory 
Fiisco,  minority  connsel. 

Senator  PkiI.  The  hoarinfr  of  the  Subconiinittee  on  Education  will 
come  to  order. 

Today,  we  will  continue  our  discussion  of  student  financial  as- 
sistance—in essence,  title  J  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended 
in  1072. 

Wo  have  an  interesting  irroup  of  witnesses  representing  many  facets 
of  higher  education,  as  wel  I  as  the  organization  charged  with  operating 
the  basic  grant  proirrain. 

Today  s  hearing  will  be  most  helpful  in  creating  the  information 
based  upon  which  to  build  effective  legislation.  The  Chair  would  repeat 
Its  request  of  vesterday,  that  oral  testimony  l)e  limited  to  10  minutes. 
The  full  .stateinents  will  be  inserted  in  the  recoixl.  I  would  hope  that 
then  we  could  start  and  then  go  in  for  questions  and  answers,  which 
do(»s  educate  me. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  J.  RAMSDEN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CONSORTIUM  ON  FINANCING  HIGHER  EDUCATION;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  R.  JERROLD  GIBSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  FISCAL  SERVICES, 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  AND  WILLIAM  IHLANFELDT,  DEAN  OF 
ADMISSIONS,  FINANCIAL  AID  AND  STUDENT  RECORDS,  NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

iNfr.  l?AMSi)KN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mv  name  is  Richard  liainsden;  \  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
Consortium  on  Financing  Higher  Education.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  my  two  colleagues. 
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ffiil  7t^-  «f  fiscal  services  at 

Harvard  ITmvei-sity ;  luul  on  my  right,  William  Ihlaiifeldt  who  is 
Z^)^  «^ln>,ss.ons  and  financial  aidlit  Northwester,,  UnSity 
Both  gentlemen  have  been  ext,e,nely  active  in  tl,e  activities  of  thp 

consortnu,,,  pa,  t clarly  i„  onf  efforts Vitl,  ,^gard  to  Sl^  iv 
As  1  believe  tl,e  Senator  is  awa,-e,  a  little  over  a  month  aco  the 

consortunn  released  an  extensive  ,ei)o,t  on  title  IV  and  tl  e  si^  maio? 

h^'e  r^n'  P"-"? ••"'"^  "Irh  I>...t  of  that  title.  Copies  of  thif  ^^pJrt 
have  been  made  ava,lable  to  the  co„,mittee  and  tl,e  staff 

in  light  of  tl,at  fact,  I  do  not  intend  to  n,ake  a  fnrther  prepared 
statement  this  n,or„,ng.  I  would  like,  l,owever.  to  bring  to  your  itten- 
t,o„  one  aspect  of  that  report  at'this  tin,e. 

As  we  look  for«-a,(l  to  the  basic  g,ant  p,t)g,-am  reaching  its  hope- 

Knl,^    fl    ''^^^'"^  classes  of  nndergraduates,  of 

becoming  the  access  program  in  postsecondary  education,  and  the 

im«  LT^A^"  S"*^''  ".'I  l>'«S'«'"s  can  relate  we  felt  that 
some  senons  thought  should  be  given  to  tlie  continuing  role  of  the 
supplemental  grant  program.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  news  to  the  chairman 
that  over  the  yeai-s  many  people  liave  felt  that  the  present  supple- 
mental grant  progmm  is  iiicqnitable.  Receiving  help  under  the  SEOG 
program  is  very  much  a  function  of  which  school  one  attends  and  in 
which  otate  one  matriculates. 

In  the  report  which  was  released  a  month  ago,  we  attempted  to  deal 
With  that  inequity.  We  feel  there  is  great  merit  to  using  the  example 
of  the  basic  grants  program  and  turning  the  supplemental  grant  into 
an  award  which  is  made  directly  to  the  student,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
basic  grant  program. 

In  addition,  if  the  basic  grant  program  does  become— and  we  hope 
It  will— the  access  program  in  postsecondarv  education,  we  feel  that 
the  supplemental  grant  program  has  an  oppoitiiiiity  to  fill  a  unique 
role  of  providing  a  degree  of  choice  among  institutions  in  the  society. 

In  the  report  we  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  show  how,  roughly 
using  the  sainc  amount  of  resources  that  are  presently  devoted  to  the 
present  hhOG  program,  those  resources  might  be  much  better  directed 
to  serve  lower  and  iniddle-iiicoine  students  attending  moderate-  and 
liigher-priced  institutions. 

I  would  hoiM!  that  that  particular  flioiiglifr— that  there  is  a  useful 
example  in  the  basic  grant  program  that  we  can  use  with  great  merit 
in  reviewing  the  sii|)pleiiiental  grant  program  and  that  perhaps  we 
could  create  ii  new  and  I  think  carefully  designed  relationship  between 
those  two  crificiilprograins— would  \k  useful  in  the  committee's  re- 
view of  the  BEOGs  and  SEOGs  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  T  have  in  the  way  of  statement  at  this 
time.  I  would  l)e  delighted,  as  would  my  colleagues,  to  aiiswcM-  any 
questions.  ■         ^    .  j 

Senator  Pku,.  What  would  Ix;  your  thought  with  regard  to  the 
thought  of  a  change  being  made  in  the  basic  grant  Ixiing  used  without 
the  restriction  about  half  the  cost  of  the  education? 

\o\i  would  like  to  see  that  eliniiiiatod? 

Mr.  Kamsokx.  Yes.  As  a  group  of  private  institutions,  we  studied 
that  particular  subject  long  and  hard. 

The  more  we  analyzed  it  the  more  we  came  to  the  realization  that 
the  one-half  cost  limitation  is  primarily  affecting  young  people  who 
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come  from  fauiilies  incomes  of  $7,000  to  $8,000  or  less,  and  attend- 
iiig  the  lowest  priced  edncatiunal  institutions.  The  one-halt  cost  Inni- 
tatiou  dws  not  ati'ect  stndonts  attending  higher-priced  institntions, 
inchiding  onr  own,  or  stndents  who  have  even  a  modest  amount  of 
parental  support.  The  more  we  looked  at  this  particular  subject,  we 
felt  that  the  basic  grant  program  is  going  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  access  for  the  young  pei^son  from  the  low-income  fanniv,  often 
the  first  iueinl)€r  of  the  family  to  ever  attend  college.  We  felt  it  is 
woith  the  investment  to  remove  the  ouedialf  cost  Imntation.  llie 
removal  would  clean  up  the  program,  and  would  mean  that  henceforth 
we  would  not  have  to.  in  effect,  determine  total  cost  of  attendance 
for  every  single  student  to  determine  what  his  or  her  basic  grant 
would  be. 

Kven  though  the  major  l)eneficiaries,  I  suspect,  would  be  students 
attending  communitv  colleges  and  public  institutions,  we  do  feel  that 
the  one-half  cost  liniitutiou  under  hKCO  should  be  removed. 

Senator  Pell.  The  thought  that  this  would  be  more  of  an  access 
mecluinisiu  ratlier  than  part  of  the  student  assistance  package  would 
not  disturb  you?  T  am  not  fouvinced  that  this  is  a  correct  view  or 
incorrect  view.  1  have  a  completely  open  iniiid  on  it.  But  the  original 
concept  was  to  try  to  spread  it  over  as  broad  an  economic  soectruni 
as  possible  so  that  iiiiddle-incoiue  families  would  benefit  by  this  pro- 
gram as  well  as  poor-income  families.  Tf  we  adopt  this  change  only 
the  poorer  families  would  benefit  from  the  program. 

The  vonngster  would  go  to  the  community  college  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  basic  grant  providing  for  the  total  amount  of  expense 
involved;  thus  removing  a  real  political  force,  the  middle-income 
irroups  from  tlie  efforts  to  fund  the  problem. 

"  Mr.  Hamsdkn.  Perhaps  I  could  answer  the  question  this  way. 

I  think  to  create  a  program  which  completely  provides  both  access 
and  choice  obviously  would  be  highly  expensive.  In  terms  of  the 
Federal  responsibility,  at  least  as  I  view  it,  and  as  T  think  the  con- 
sortium views  it.  the  primary  responsibility  is  to  heln  meet  those 
acceiss  eorfts  which  are  the  threshold  costs  that  every  student,  whether 
attending  the  highest-priced  institution  or  a  community  college,  must 
come  to  grips  with,  to  have  any  opportunity  for  postsecondary 
education. 

The  further  one  goes  up  what  we  might  call  the  tuition  curve,  as  one 
goes  from  a  zero  tuition  institution  to  one  that  may  have  a  tuition  of 
*l,000,  we  feel  that  increasingly,  the  student,  the  family,  and  in- 
stitutional and  State  resources  have  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  role. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  the  supplemental  grant  program 
can  l)e  helpful  in  that  choice  process,  but  tlie  primary  responsibility 
resides  with  the  individual,  his  family,  the  States  and  institutions. 
That  is  why  we  try  to  separate  out  the  problems  of  access  and  choice 
and  through  the  basic  grant  program,  provide  a  level  of  support  to 
permit  access;  but  we  try  not  to  mix  access  and  choice  and  BEOG 
and  SEOG  in  a  way  that  (piite  frankly  is  very,  very  hard  to  define 
and  deal  with. 

Senator  Pkll.  You  see  the  basic  grant  then  as  being  the  floor,  or 
the  bottom  brick  of  the  structure  for  access  for  those  students  who 
need  tliat  for  access  intotlie  educational  system? 
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Kamsdkx.  ft  would  be  in  effect  a  partnci-shii)  between  Mie  Fed- 
erul  Governiuont,  tho  j>tudent,  and  the  student's  fnuiilv,  to  insure  that 
ui  every  case  sufficient  resources  would  be  made  available  to  at  least 
make  possible  attendinp  the  lowest  priced  institutions  in  the  society. 

Senator  Pkix,  Hut  would  not  this  result  in  the  basic  grants  going 
only  to  those  from  lower-income  families  and,  hence,  lose  these 
political  supports  we  need  in  the  rongress  and  the  administration 
for  a  lower-  and  luiddle-income  program? 

Mr.  Kamsdkx.  r  think  as  long  as  the  basic  grant  program  is  a  need- . 
bused  program,  and  as  long  ns  it  is  finitely-funded,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  irrant  will  always  be  a  given  ligure,  less  the  family 
contribution,  ruless  we  make  the  maximum  <rrant  \erv  high,  or  the 
needs  analysis  system  \ery  liberal,  the  awards  aie.  in  etlVct,  going  to 
cut  off  at  some  point.  It  is  going  to  cut  off,  in  our  own  proposals'^  in 
the  .^13,000  to  $1 1,000  area  and  in  that  area,  the  help  will  be  relatively 
modest.  ^ 

Tt  is  in  recognition  of  that  fact  that  we  trv  (o  separate  access  and 
clioice  and  say.  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  student  attends  a  hi^dier-priced 
lushtution,  would  it  not  be  ))ossil)le  for  the  Federal  Government,  by 
redesigning  the  supplemental  grant  program  to  provide  some  help  to 
students  and  families  where  family  income  ini<rht  go  u])  into  the  high 
teens.  But  we  are  only  providing  help  in  that  instance  if  work-studv 
I?  bemg  brought  to  bear,  loans  are  beiii<r  brouirht  to  bear  and  State 
and  institutional  scholar.ship  funds  are  beiuir  brought  to  bear. 

^Ve  in  effect  create  a  package  that,  yes,  does  serve  the  lower-income 
jSfmlent;  but,  m  addition,  it  is  a  package  which  also  is  of  meaningful 
help  to  middle  income  families  who  ehoobc  higher-priced  institutions. 

Senator  ly.Lu.  T)o  von  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  wrote  into 
file  leijislation  provisions  exemptiiiir  homeownership  up  to,  say, 
S^2;),000,  and  sa viii<rs  accounts  up  to  $10,000? 

Mr.  KA:\rsi)KX,  ^fay  T  defer  to  mv  two  distinguished  colleamies  on 
tliat? 

Bill,  would  you  care  tocoinmeiit  on  that,  or  Jerry? 

Senator  PKr>r..  This  would  enlarge  the  iieed.'opeuiiHr  it  un  to  a 
mrirernmuber  of  students. 

Mr.  Eamsdk.v.  As  far  as  the  aetual  svsteui  of  needs  analysis,  I  have 
a  couple  of  prejudices.  One  would  be  that  T  would  prefc'r  to  see  the 
Hederal  Government  leave  the  technicalities  of  needs  analysis  to  the 
private  needs  analysis  community. 

r  think  the  gentleman  who  w'ill  be  here  tomorrow  can  imdoubtedlv 
answer  that  cpiestion  with  much  greater  skill  and  utility  to  von  than  L 

T  know  the  studies  have  been  done,  especially  in  Xew  York,  about 
the  importance  of  including  or  excluding  assets,'  T  am  not  sure  that  the 
New  \o\k  experience  is  necessarily  indicative  of  the  experience 
nationwulo.  J^ut  T  do  not  think  we  have  the  kiiowlcd<re  oui-sclves  to 
sav  categorically  that  one  way  or  the  other  is  l^etter. 

Senator  Vv.uu,  Of  the  students  in  your  institutions  now,  what  per- 
centage are  receiving  basic  grants? 

Mr.  Ramsdkx,  Would  you  liketogive  the  answer  to  that  ^ 

Mr.  liruvx KKurr.  We  have  6.500  undergraduates  

Senator  Pku.  Which  school? 
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Mv.  luhASFKurv.  Northwestern  Univei-sity.  Our  students  are  re- 
ceiving approximately  $300,000  in  basic  grants. 
.  Senator  Pkuu  If  this  change  is  made,  do  you  see  the  number  of 
students  receiving  basic  jriants  going  up  or  down  in  your  institution? 

Nfr.  Tiiu\NKKrj)T.  [  think  it  is  very  much  related  to  the  philosoi)hy 
of  the  institution  and  the  kind  of  student  body  that  it  is  attempting 
to  create. 

We  luive  been  very  much  committed  to  the  whole  concept  of  access 
since  i%5,  and  our  freshman  class  over  the  last  3  or  4  yeai'S  has  been 
14  percent  minority. 

We  also  have  substantial  numbers  of  families  in  the  $10,000  to 
$20,(X)()  income  category.  We  find  that  what  the  basic  grant  does,  and 
essentially  what  BEOG  also  would  do  under  our  proposal  is  permit  us 
to  spread  our  own  institutional  aid  funds  to  more  students;  so  I  think 
what  we  would  in  effect  do  is  broaden  the  number  of  students  that 
would  have  access  to  institutions  such  as  Northwestern. 

Senator  Pki.i..  Finally,  in  connection  with  the  Consortium  on  Financ- 
ing Iligher  FAlucation.'  what  is  its  length,  its  livelihood;  and  how  did 
you  define  which  22  colleges  would  belong  to  it? 

Air.  RA^tSDBN.  Perhaps  T  can  best  answer  that, 

The  consortium  has  its  origins  in  a  study  that  was  undertaken  in 
1971  and  1072.  involving  nine  private  colleges,  primarily  in  New 
Knghmd,  looking  at  some  of  their  long-term  financial  problems, 

When  that  particular  study,  which  was  supported  by  the  Sloan 
Foundation,  came  to  aii  cr.d,  the  schools  involved  felt  they  were  just 
beginning  to  work  well  together  on  some  long-term  problems,  among 
them,  how  to  maintain  diverse  student  bodies  during  a  period  of  rapid- 
ly rising  tuitions.  As  a  result  the  consortium  was  created. 

The  consortium  is  supported  by  its  members,  and  we  simply  ex- 
panded the  group  to  include  other  private  institutions  with  national 
student  bodies  which  were  worrying  about  the  .same  problems.  We 
linppened  to  stop  at  23,  that  is  a  manageable  number  but  we  may  ex- 
pand sonuMnore  if  it  makes  sense  to  do  so.  ... 

Our  primary  puri)oses  are  comparative  cost  studies  within  our  in- 
stitutions to  see  liow  we  can  save  dollars  and  keep  our  costs  down.  We 
are  also  doing  market  research  to  understand  better  what  is  happening 
in  terms  of  the  student  marketplace  in  the  United  States.  Tt  was  almost 
by  chance  that  wo  had  a  number  of  individuals,  two  of  them  here  this 
morning,  who  have  extensive  experience  in  the  whole  field  of  student 
assistance.  Since  the  leirislation  is  only  reenacted  every  4  years,  we  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  come  up  with  something  that  would  be  useful  to 
Congress.  That  is  how  we  produced  the  title  TV  report,  but  it  is  not 
our  maior  focus. 

Senator  Pkm..  Who  finances  you? 

Mr.  I?.\MSi)K,\-.  We  are  self-financed.  We  have  a  budiret  of  under 
$100,000  a  year. 

Senator  Pfxu  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  discussion  about  administering 
Federal  proirrams  of  institution.s. 

Do  you  have  any  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  operating  these  pro- 
grams on  a  per  capita  or  per  dollar  basis,  which  ones  are  more  e.\- 
pensive  than  othei-s  to  operate? 
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Ml-.  Eamsden.  I  think  Mr.  Gibson  who  manages  the  loan  proLn-aihs 
at  Harvard  Univei-sity,  might  be  able  to  better  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  (jiBsox.  There  js  a  S-percent  allowance  for  the  Federal  eampus 
based  assistance  programs,  and  that  has  been  adequate  to  cover  the 
costs  tnat  wu  uuve.  Our  experience  under  the  BOEG  program  is  lim- 
ited.  We  have  less  than  10  percent  of  our  students  receiving  BEOG 
gi-ants  and  therefore  that  has  not  been  a  signifieant  factor. 

Senator  Pkll.  U  you  wanted  to  ei-eate  an  administrative  payment 
tor  the  basie  grants  program  on  a  cost  basis,  what  do  you  think  the  an- 
propriate  figure  would  be,  $10,  $20,  $;^0  ? 

Mr.  GiBSO.v.  I  doift  have  any  particular  response  for  that.  I  know 
there  are  some  schools  that  feel  very  strongly  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  kind  of  Federal  subsidy  for  administrative  costs. 

We  are  less  interested  in  that  in  terms  of  priorities  than  we  are  in 
expenditures  under  some  other  part  of  the  program.  Wc  would  rather 
see  increased  funding  for  the  students  than  for  administrative  costs, 
if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Taft? 

Senator  Taw.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a  couple  of  questions. 

1  o  what  extent^  do  you  think  that  the  increase  or  deerease  of  the 
basic  grant  can  result  in  increased  or  decreased  tuition  eharires  bv  the 
institutions?  ^ 

Mr.  Ramsdbx.  Let  mo  put  it  

Senator  Taw.  What  do  you  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Kamsdex.  I  do  not  see  the  basic  grants  to  program  having  any 
real  impact  on  institutional  pricing  policy.  Perhaps  I  speak  from  a 
somewhat  narrow  pei-spective  of  tliis  group  of  institutions. 

Let  me  put  it  in  its  pei-spectivc  of  our  own  financial  aid  picture. 

Eoughly  one-third  of  our  students  receive  grant  aid;  perhaps  an- 
other 10  ])crcent  over  and  above  that  total  receive  jobs  and  loans  but 

^l^^Ji^'  J^^  ^^^^  ^""^  institutions,  our  total  cost  of  attendance  is 
about  $6,000.  That  is  tuition,  board,  room,  fees,  imd  transportation. 

I  he  typical  need  of  the  average  financial  aid  student  is  $4,000.  We 
make  that  up  typically  with  a  $l.r)00  self-help  component,  which 
might  be  a  $1,000  loan  and  a  $500  job.  The  average  grant  is  approxi- 
mately $2,500,  which  meets  the  rest  of  the  student's  need. 

At  our  institutions,  we  are  having  to  provide  from  institutional 
funds,  inaylx)  $5  or  $6  of  our  own  scholai'ship  funds  for  every  dollar 
we  see  of  Federal  and  State  grant  money.  There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
Illinois  and  New  York  l)eing  the  most  important,  when  there  are 
excellent  State  grant  programs. 

So  to  suggest,  that  Federal  student  assistance  programs  are  a  factor 
m  our  tuition  pricing  is  not  correct,  not  at  all.  If  anything  and  the  ex- 
IHjrience  of  Brown  University  this  spring  comes  to  rnind,  as  we  look 
at  the  student  aid  commitment  we  have  made  in  good  faith  since  the 
late  1960's,  that  as  we  go  through  this  period  with  its  combination  of 
inflation  and  a  reduction  in  some  of  our  traditional  revenue  sources, 
we  are  very,  very  concerned  about  our  ability  to  meet  our  extensive 
student  aid  commitment. 

I  think  the  experience  on  campuses  this  spring  showed  it  is  hard 
to  come  off  that  limb  which  is  the  commitment  to  a  diverse  student 
body  and  to  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups.  We  do  not  want  to. 
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but  we  have  institutions  in  our  group  that  have  not  balanced  their 
budget  in  several  yeai^  and  will  not  for  another  2,  and  a  significant 
factor  is  that  we  have  put  oui'selves  on  the  line  in  the  whole  ai-ea  of 
student  assistance. 

Senator  Pell.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation  in  regard  to 
public  institutions,  in  regard  to  the  same  question? 

Mr.  Kamsden.  I  think  that  the  most  important  student^assistance 
policy  that  public  institutions  can  have  is  to  keep  their  tuitions  lo\y. 

If  you  are  realljr  talking  about  access,  we  feel  that  that  policy  is 
going  to  do  more  in  creating  access  then  a  high  tuition  policy  and 
getting  into  financial  aid  in  a  big,  big  way.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
way  to  help  private  eduaction  is  to  create  higher  tuitions  in  the  public 
sector.  Every  single  State  is  a  distinct,  separate  educational  market 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  think  every  single  State  has  to  be  looked 
at  separately. 

As  outlined  in  the  report  that  wtis  released  a  month  ago,  we  feel 
that  a  combination  of  a  first-rate  basic  grants  program,  building  on 
the  architecture  of  1972,  one  which  is  a  true-access  program,  to  at  least 
the  lowest  priced  institutions,  and  building  on  top  of  that  the  i)ieces 
of  work,  loans.  State  and  institutional  grant  programs  to  provide  a 
degree  of  choice,  with  the  supplemental  grant  program  being  an  im- 
j)ortant  comi)onent  of  that  package,  that  we  will  come  very  close  to 
having  an  excellent  financial  aid  system  in  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, we  will  have  put  the  pieces  together  in  a  new  way  to  provide 
some  new  choices  for  students. 

I  think  the  pieces  are  there.  We  are  not  that  far  from  a  truly 
superb  system. 

Mr.  InLAXFKU)T.  Senator,  if  I  could  broaden  the  perspective  in  the 
sense  oMooking  at  more  than  23  institutions.  , 

Tuition  represents  in  many  small  colleges,  80,  90  percent  of  their 
total  budgets.  I  would  not  see  any  drastic  effect  upon  their  budget  as 
a  result  of  the  basic  grant  program. 

I  think  what  it  does  do  is  it  expands  the  market  for  those  institu- 
tions and  clearly  if  the  BEOG  program  was  structured  m  the  way 
recommended  by  the  consortium,  it  would  permit  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  people  to  select  themselves  into  the  pool  of  those  considering 
the  smaller  private  college  as  well  as  the  institutions  such  as  we 
represent. 

Mr.  Gibson.  One  word.  .     j  * 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  pressures  to  keep  tuition  down  far  greater 
than  anything  exercised  by  the  BEOG  program. 

In  the  private  sector,  we  must  be  competitive.  We  are  interested  in 
getting  the  l)e.st  students,  and  clearly  we  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
disparity  between  tuitions  at  private  and  public  institutions,  bo  the 
factor  that  is  weighing  on  us  most  heavily  clearly  is  the  marketplace 
and  our  ability  to  attract  students  from  middle-income  families  when 
the  tuition  is  high.  ^  ; 

Every  time  our  tuition  increases  by  a  small  increment,  then  we 
decrease  our  ability  to  attract  those  students  and  that  pressure  will 
act  upon  lis,  whatever  happens  to  the  BOEG  program. 

Senator  Taft.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Senator  Pkm^  'I'hank  yon  vcM-y  imich  indeed,  gentlemen,  for  being 
with  us.  Mr.  Kainsden,  it  is  nice  seeing  you  again. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Ronald  J.  Iverson,  who  is  chairman— 
^president  of  theifational  Association  of  State  Scholarship  Programs. 

I  know  Mr.  Iverson,  l>eing  from  Vermont,  that  Senator  Stafford 
hopes  to  be  here  and  would  like  to  extend  his  best  wishes  to  you. 

STATEMEHT  OF  RONAID  J.  IVERSON,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS,  AND  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  VERKONT  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  CORPORA- 
TION, ACCOMPANIED  BY  HUGH  VOSS,  MISSOURI,  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT, NASSP 

Mr.  IvKKSON.  Mr.  Chairman  nnd  n)embers  of  the  sul>committee,  J 
am  Konald  Iverson,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Scholarship  Pi-ograms,  nnd  executive  director  of  Vermont  Student 
Assistance  Association.  With  me  is  Hugh  Voss  of  Missouri,  who  is 
NASSP's  president-elect. 

On  Ijelnilf  of  our  entii-e  membership,  T  wnnt  to  express  our  ap- 
precintion  for  this  invitation  to  apiHJnr  l)efore  your  subconnnittee 
today  to  dimiss  State  student  incentive  grants,  SSfG. 

During  the  Inst  yenr.  there  were  27  States  funding  and  oi)crating 
student  grant  aud/or  scholarship  programs,  The  initial  funding  of 
SSIG  created  a  considerable,  i)o.sitive  reaction  among  the  States.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  41  States  nnd  territories  nre  currently  ad- 
ministering student  nssistnnce  programs  and  50  States  and  territories 
submitted  requests  to  pnrticipnte  in  the  SSIG  program  during  the 
1975--76  academic  year.  This  response  could  not  have  occurred  without 
the  sui)i|X)rt  of  the  Senate,  under  the  lendei*ship  of  this  subcommittee. 

The  million  of  SSIG  funds  appropriated  during  the  first  year 
have  Ix^en  matched  by  State  ta.\  dolhi^.  totaling  $:)7  million,  which 
provided  grants  to  lOLOOO  students  during  the  curnMit  academic 
year. 

I  would  like  to  cover  eight  basic  points  supported  by  NASSP,  in- 
volving the  SSIG  program : 

1.  In  only  I  yean  the  States  have  developed  SSIG  into  a  viable, 
complementary  program  with  an  eHicient  delivery  .svstein.  Major 
funding  iiiereasos  can  In?  easily  accommodated  bv'most  Suxtos,  We 
were  capable  of  matching  an  additional  .$-2in  million  this  year  if 
Federal  funds  had  l)een  available.  As  well  as  the  delivery  of  dollars, 
the  States  are  equally  committed  to  the  dissc»iniiiation  of 'information 
regarding  all  financial  aid  resources  available  to  the  student. 

2.  The  State  ager.cies  curi-ently  participating  in  the  SSIG  program 
fall  into  two  categories:  (1)  the  newly  formed  agencies  whose  total 
student  grant/scholarshi])  fund  is  derived  50  i>erci5nt  from  Federal 
dollars  and  50  peix^eiit  from  the  State  treasuries;  and  (2)  the  older, 
more  established  agencies  whose  total  student  grant/scholarship  fund 
is  derived  5  pawml  from  Federal  dollai-s  and  95  i)crcent  from  State 
revenues.  Major  SSIG  program  changes  will  have  a  serious  effect  on 
both  agency  categories. 

To  exi>ect  the  new  agencies  to  dramatically  alter  their  newly 
created  programs  may  well  tw)l  (heir  present  enthusiasm  and  leacl 
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to  (lecliiiiiig  Stat4>  coinmitine»U5,  eepecUlly  during  periods  M?hcn  mw 
ptogtHm  benefits  are  being  scrntini7,ed  by  the  StjOes'  legislative  and 
executive  branches  us  a  result  of  the  scarce  availability  of  State 
revenues. 

The  more  established  agencies  view  major  program  changes  with 
great  caution  because  they  lack  iide(iuate  dollars  to  implement  such 
changes  while  simultaneously  fulfilling  their  States'  mandate.  If  the 
Federal  Government  wishes  to  woo  additional  State  dollars  for  in- 
dent assistance,  a  substantially  larger  Fedend  SSIG  appropriation 
would  be  imperative. 

In  the  same  vein,  najor  program  changes  can  be  accomplished  with 
positive,  attractive  incentives  which  i)ermit  States  to  continue  to 
jneet  their  local  objectives  in  addition  to  any  new  Federal  gjoals.  The 
use  of  such  incentives  will  be  esi)ecially  imi)onant  if  the  SSIG  allot- 
ment formula  is  altered  or  if  the  student  and  institutional  eligibilitv 
requirements  are  broadcne<l.  These  incentives  nmst  appeal  to  both 
new  and  established  State  agencies  as  well  as  to  the  State  legislatures 
who  created  i  he  agencies. 

3.  We  believe  that  student  assistance  funds  must  be  directed  to 
students  who  demonstrate  financial  neeii.  An  even  greater  portion  of 
a  students  financial  need  will  have  to  l)e  met  thmngh  loans  if  grant 
and  scholai-ship  dollars  are  diluted  as  a  result  of  no-neeil  criteria, 

4.  The  distinction  !>etwiH!n  initial  and  c^ntinufttion  awards  should 
l)e  eliminated  in  order  to  give  States  the  ability  to  more  effectively 
use  SSKi  dollars.  The  cnrivnt  continuation  funding  feature  may 
cause  States  to  tar;^'t  SSKI  funds  in  ways  which  insure  maxinmm 
funding  for  continuation  awards.  This  may  result  in  a  distortion  of 
progni  in  object  i  vcs. 

5.  The  States  have  welcomed  the  program  flexibility  thus  far, 
encourage<l  bv  the  V.S.  Si»iiate  niul  House  of  liepresentativcs  under 
the  SSHi  program.  This  form  of  revenue  sharing,  in  which  States 
admini.ster  a  pro^rrani  nndei*  Federal  parameters  which  arc  sum- 
rientlv  \mm\  enoii^di  eno««rh  to  \wrm\t  States  to  meet  l(Kal  objectives, 
has  certainly  a  contributing  factor  in  the  |)Ositive  reaction  to 
SSIG.  Wo  Wlievo  that  maintaining  this  philosophy  will  encourage 
additional  State  fueling  and  fulfillment  of  local  goals,  objectives, 
and  needs,  while  coiKuri'ently  providing  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  mechanism  tn  conduct  prognun  iwiews  and  audits  to  insure 
accountability. 

i\.  AVith  the  advent  of  new  Fe<leral  student  assistance  progran}8 
and  appn)ache.s.  State  programs  «ro  no  longer  providing  the  Imsic 
platform  upon  which  all  other  assi.stance  is  built.  Iiustead,  our  pro- 
grams  aiv  supplemental.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  we  are  sensitive 
to  the  acute  nml  for  coordination  to  avoid  the  overfnnding  of  indi- 
vidual students.  This  is  es|)ocial1y  critical  now  that  we  have  two  |>oet- 
secondary  entitlement  programs  whose  awanls  cannot  be  adjiisted. 
If  States',  without  knowledge  of  each  student's  entitlement,  distribute 
their  dollai-s,  we  know  from  ex|HM-iencc  that  some  students  will  re- 
ceive more  than  neede<K  while  others  will  be  burdened  with  unrealistic 
debts.  AVe  feel  some  stewardship  is  necessary  and  stand  ready  to  act 
in  this  capacity. 
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7.  XASSP  wuwUl  liko  (i>  l:iki»  this  opportunity  to  ron;rnitiilato  the 
cluiiriiiaii  and  snlx-oinmittw  for  the  crucial  ro!c»  th^y  phiyed  in  con- 
coivinjr  and  dovelopin^r  the  lon^r-neodod,  »ni|>ortant/studont -oriented 
HKOGpro^jnun. 

IFowever.  it  is  very  di^conra^dnir  to  learn  of  a  $135  nulliori  surplus 
in  the  RE()(i  pro^^rani  at  a  time  \\]m\  State  seliolarship  and  ^rant 
pro^niins  aiv  forced  to  turn  away  needy  students  iKvausi^  of  lindted 
fund.s. 

In  a  r(H-ent  survey.  State.s  in<licated  that  considerahly  more  than 
Iialf  of  the  eli«ril)le.  ouaUned  students  who  a])plied  for  SSIG  aid 
have  not  Invn  awarded  fundJ5  l)ecause  of  the  lack  of  available  doHan?. 

XASSP  Indieves  that  HKO(J  should  continue  to  be  the  foundation 
irrnnt  to  sustain  needy  -tudents  with  SSIG  and  institutional  pro- 
<'ninis  i-ouudiuiront  the  packa/re. 

Currently.  HECXl  is  not  providing' the  full  foundation.  Perhaps  this 
is  l)ecau.«e  of  insufficient  outreach  or  an  overly  strinceut  eliiribility  in- 
dex. XASSP  Wieve.s  it  can  work  with  tlieT"!S.  Office  of  Education  to 
improve  the  BKOG  proi^ram.  Si'veral  States  are  field-te^stin^r  common 
application  forms  and  some  Staters  have  offei*ed  to  exi>erinient  with  an 
alternative  ileiivery  systeni  for  HEOG  funds  in  cooi)enition  witli  tlie 
I  .S.  Office  of  Education. 

WeUdieve  it  is  time  for  the  Fecleral  Government  to  ]pve  serious  con- 
sideration to  State  ndministi-jition  of  BEOG.  at^  least  in  the  form  of 
field  tests  in  one  or  t  wo  Staters. 

K  The  Xational  .Vsiwiation  is  pleas<'d  to  snpi>ort  the  significant 
role  kdii^r  played  by  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Prob- 
lems, also  known  as  the  KepinO  task  foire-  We  aiv  optimistic  that  im- 
provements will  Iv  realized  thit)u«(h  t  he  task  foiw^  efforts.  Most  States 
stand  ready  and  willing  to  live  in  a  new  world  with  a  common  student 
data  form,  a  new  delivery  system,  improved  coordination,  and  stand- 
ard terminolo«ry.  Obviously,  our  enthusiasm  and  succe^ss  will  det>cnd 
to  a  lar<re  fle<rm»  ii|K)n  the  willinirness  of  other  parties— the  Fecieral 
Goveriiiueni  and  i>ostsecondary  inslitiitioii.s— to  duly  declare  their 
intentions  and  adopt  the  ref-onimendalions  of  the  task  force. 

fn  summary,  the  Xational  Association  of  State  ^Scholarship  Pro- 
ununs  would  like  toSi»e  linam  ial  aid  nro^rmms  function  in  a  compre- 
hensive, roinplemcitfarv  manner  wJiirh  would  svst ematicnllv  meet  the 
nwls  of  r.S.  students!  SSIG  has  had  a  iioiably  ,succe.ssftil  first  year 
and  nil  iiulirations  ikuiiI  to  moiv  proiriv.<s  in  the  near  fiitiiiv.lVe  look 
forward  to  buildin^r  a  sf  mn<r.  nciprocal.  compleiuentary  State-in.sti- 
f  ufionaNFedenil  ])artnei*ship. 

.\fy  colleagues  and  1  will     happ\  to  answer  anv  quc^^tions  vou  may 
have. 

S*»naf  or  Pki.u  Thank  you  very  nmclu^fr.  Tver^n. 
As  yon  know,  some  States  liiiiit  their  State  M*hohirship  funds  for  use 
in  iiiinitutions  in  tlieir  own  State,  Othei^s  jHTinit  iKirtability, 
Afr.  TvKi:.<oN-.  Yes. 

Senator  Pki.i^  Could  you  submit  for  the  record  those  that  i>ermit 
imrtnbilityand  tliosethat  limit  it  to  their  own  States? 
>fr.  I vKRsciN.  Yes: T  would  1h» happv  tOMibmit  that. 
fThedoiMiment  refern»d  toul)ove  follows:] 
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Senator  J^w.i.  What  is  your  own  view  wiMi  regard  to  portability? 
virJ:  personal  view  is  that  we  should  have  i)ortability. 

l^rom  an  association  standpoint,  the  Federal  legislation  which  was 
enacted  and  which  the  States  reacted  to  in  creating  State  legislation, 
did  iiot  i^qiurc  portability.  This  gave  the  States  the  option. 

Lertainlv  in  a  time  when  there  are  empty  beds  in  State  institutions, 
btate  legislatures  do  not  look  favorably  upon  poitability.  However,  we 
are  conhdent  that  with  additional  funds,  and  as  the  program  grows, 
t he  btatos  will  l)e  in  a  position  to  accent  portability  and  to  expand 
their  programs  and  give  every  opportunity  possible  to  the  residents  of 
tneirJ;)tate. 

Senator  Pkll.  Of  coui-se  you  know  the  restrictions  were  often  put 
on  before  the  Federal  incentive  was  enacted.  The  Federal  incentive, 
J^ederal  dollars  mightsomewliatchangethat view. 

Alr.TvKRSox.  Yes. 

Senator  Pkm.  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  to  increase  the 
coopenition  between  the  Federal  and  State  efforts? 

Mr.  IvKRSox.  Well,  to  be  candid,  the  incentive  in  some  States,  such 
as  my  owru  where  State  effort  is  98  percent  of  the  total  grant  program; 
the  federal  share  l)eing  2  percent  I  do  not  have  a  very  convincing 
argument  to  change  the  prngram  other  than  what  my  State  legislature 
desires.  ' 

On  the  same  hand,  in  those  new  States  that  are  just  emerging,  50 
percent  federally  funded  and  50  pcM'cent  from  State  treasuries;  the 
ability  for  them  to  go  back  and  ask  for  pmgram  changes,  additional 
money,  may  be  unrealistic  in  the  first  vear. 

But  as  far  as  working  with  the  Fed'enil  Government,  !  think  the  idea 
of  the  broad  Federal  parameters  put  out  to  the  States  in  which  the 
^tates  could  respond  to  local  needs  was  imperative  and  brought  this 
partnei-ship  together,  while  allowing  the  Federal  Government  account- 
abuity. 

Senator  Pkll.  What  would  Ik*  your  view  on  making  the  basic  grants 
a  State-run  pmgram  ? 

Mr.  TvKKSox.  1  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  basic  grant  program 
at  least  tested  on  the  State,  with  the  State  given  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
minister this  program. 

^  I  say  this  for  a  couple  of  reasons:  One,  T  think  historically,  looking 
*l\7  I'  ^^^'^'**^".V*'"'^^"*^^'  'o"'^  program,  administered  centrally  from 
Uashington.  was  disasferous  certainly  in  my  own  State,  which  had 
a  State-guaranteed  agency  and  Federal  loan  pro<rranL  I  am  fearful 
that  (he  same  historical  pattern  could  Im?  repeated  in  the  BEOG  pro- 
gram. Without  <rood  dissemination  of  information  and  local  office 
where  people  can  call  to  have  their  questions  answered  the  program 
oould  die.  The  institutions  and  the  States  have  been  actinir  in  this 
capacity.  ^ 

We  receive  as  many  calls  regarding  the  BEOG  program  in  my 
ofhce  as  we  do  regardinor  our  own  program.  We  visibly  were  out  dis- 
seminating information.  In  Vermont,  we  were  making  commitments 
to  students  in  their  fir.st  year  of  college— in  high  school:  I  am  sorry. 
So  (he  people  are  aware  of  the  BP^OG  program  before  they  make  de- 
cisions regarding  their  future  educational  plans. 
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Senator  Pell.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram if  the  State  administered  it? 
Mr.  Ivtmsox.  No ;  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  think  there  woidd  be  a  diversity  in  the  way 
it  is  adnuni.stei-ed?  Too  much  divei-sity  so  that  you  wo\dd  have  50 
separate  administrations  instead  of  1?  ^ 

Mr.  IvKiLSOx,  I  think  you  could  have  it  administered  in  identical 
fashion  in  every  State.  This  would  be  a  decision  for  Coufirress  and 
then  hopefidly  the  Office  of  Education  would  carry  o\it  that  mandate 
in  such  a  way  that  if  I  were  told  to  use  certain  income  data,  asset  in- 
formation, in  particular  fashion  for  calculation,  I  would  do  that  and 
l>e  under — be  subject  to  audit  and  so  forth. 

Thei-e  is  no  reason  that  we  cannot  use  the  common  application 

in  the  States.  i  t  i  •  i 

Senator  Pkll.  Yesterday,  the  .suggestion  was  made  and  I  think  you 

made  it  again,  of  a  single  application  that  could  be  used  for  all  the 

Pederal  programs. 
What  woukl  be  your  reaction  to  that?  v  • 

Mr.  TvKRSOK.  Very  positive.  We  have  used  the  common  application 

in  my  State.  We  could  calculate  the  BEOG  award  right  from  that 

data :  it  has  worked  fine. 

There  is  just  one  form  and  this  eliminates  some  of  the  rigamaroll 

that  T  think  you,  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  very  sensitive 

to  and  should  l)e  commended  for:  trying  to  simplify  the  bureaucratic 

procedure  for  students. 
T  personally  hoix*  to  continue  in  that. 

Senator  Pell.  We  do  our  best  and  we  have  as  you  know  oversight 
over  this  program..  i  t  ^  •  i  aw 

T  believe  now  that  the  forms  are  very  complicated,  I  tried  tiuing 
them  out  myself,  and  found  i1  to  be  a  very  complex  form. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Senator  Staftori).  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

T  refrret  that  T  have  this  morning  five  subcommittees  and  one  full 
committee  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  was  not  here  during  your 
opening  testimony.  i   .  •  x  • 

Ut  me  ask  you,  what  role  can  the  States  play  in  administering  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grant  program  ?  ,1,0** 

Mr.  TvKRSON'.  Senator,  we  wen»  discussing  this  and  we  felt  the  btate^ 
could  play  a  .significant  role  in  the  dissemination  of  information  and 
the  actual  delivery  of  dollars  by  the  calculations  from  a  common  form 
of  the  student's  eligibility  index. 

Most  impoi-tantly,  as  you  know,  in  Vermont,  the  importance  for  a 
local  family  fo  l)e  able  to  contact  an  agency  or  an  outreach  program 
near  their  home  is  essential. 

Senator  Stamford.  Tf  meml)ers  of  the  panel  could  create  a  new 
government  assistance  program  for  students  and  institutions  of 
hiffher  education,  how  would  you  do  it  and  what  roles  would  you 
a8si^rn  to  the  Federal  Government,  ihe  States  and  the  institutions? 

Mr.  TvKRSON'.  Tt  has  been  about  a  couple  of  months  we  have  been 
talking  about  that  and  we  still  have  not  come  to  a  conclusion. 
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Fii-st,  1  have  to  speak  as  ah  iiulividual  now  and  not  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a- national  association  of  student  scliolarship  programs. 

Very  generally  and  first  without  qnestion,  Congress  mnst  be  the 
policymaking  unit  for  financial  aid  programs  to  the  point  of  mandat- 
ing the  coordination  efforts.  I  would  look  and  maybe  explain  my  own 
feelings  by  looking  at  the  roles  that  the  Federal  Government,  the 
btates  and  institutions  could  play.  I  see  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as 
a  regulatory  branch,  one  who  coonlinates  program  efficiency,  conduct- 
ing reviews  and  audits  for  primarily  carrjing  out  what  this  body  de- 
sires, but  uSOi/  would  not  administer  programs. 

I  would  see  on  a  State  level,  the  BEOG,  SSIG-type  of  program, 
being  aclministered  and  the  delivery  of  dollars  under  the  dii^ction  of 
the  Uftice  of  Education  to  again  assure  the  accountability  of  these 
funds  along  with  thegimranteedj  insured  loan  program. 

Then  again,  on  the  institutional  level,  we  could  take  the  existing 
three  programs  and  put  those  into  a  combination,  and  allow  the  insti- 
tution some  flexibility  in  how  they  would  use  those  funds,  whether  it  be 
for  grants,  work-study  programs  or  maybe  even  some  si>ecial  incentive 
for  an  unusual  program. 

I  would  try  to  simpl  ify  it  to  that  degree  of  a  common-needs  analysis, 
common  form,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  SrAFma).  Thank  you. 

Yesterday,  the  chairman  and  this  Senator  were  engaged  in  the  com- 
mittee conference  which  involved  the  BEOG  program.  Since  we  have 
you  here,  may  I  ask,  do  you  have  any  thoughts  regarding  the  elimina- 
tion of  one-half  cost  in  the  BEOG  program  ? 

Mr.  TvKRSOx.  I  personally  again— the  association  has  not  taken  a 
standpoint  on  this,  would  disapprove  of  eliminating  half-cost  and  I 
say  that  for  this  reason :  I  am  not  so  concerned  with  how  much  money 
a  student  is  receiving  but  how  much  unmet  need  we  are  leaving  that 
student  with.  " 

If  we  eliminate  half  of  cost,  there  will  be  a  flow  of  dollars  from  a 
paiticular  studont  to  another  eligible  student,  assuming  the  same  ap- 

^^''^"^  ^^'^  ""^^  ^"^  student  is  fully  funded  with 
lihOiy  dollars  to  go  to  a  community  college,  which  has  no  tuition 
cost,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  then  decided  to  go  to  a  higher-cost, 
private,  or  another  student  is  going  to  a  higher  cost  private,  that  stu- 
dent s  unmet  need  after  the  BEOG  dollars  were  awarded  would  be- 
come greater.  That  is  why  I  would  l)e  opposed  to  taking  half  a  cost  off. 
^ecauso  T  have  looked  at  the  unmet  need  factor  more  than  the  gift  aid 
dollars  in  a  State  program,  and  try  to  equalize  loans— if  there  is  a 
loan  requirement,  T  think  loan  debt  should  be  spread  equally  somewhat 
among  all  students.  * 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Peix.  You  said  you  are  opposed  to  taking  off  the  half  cost? 
Mr.  TvERSox.  Yes.  I  personally  am. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Iverson.  Thank 
you.  It  IS  always  good  to  have  you  with  is. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Iverson  follows :] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcownittee: 

I  am  Ronald  Iverson,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Scholar- 
ship Programs,  and  executive  director  of  Verrnont  Student  Assistance  Corporation. 
With  me  is  Hugh  Voss  of  Missouri,  NASSP's  president-elect.    On  behalf  of  our 
entire  membership,  I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  this  invitation  to 
appear  before  your  subconmittee  today  to  discuss  State  Student  Incentive 
Grants  (SSIG). 

During  the  last  academic  year^.  there  were  twenty-seven  states  funding  and 
operating  student  grant  and/or  scholarship  programs.    The  initial  funding  of 
SSIG  created  a  considerable,  positive  reaction  among  the  states.    I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  forty-one  states  and  territories  are  currently  administering 
student  assistance  programs  and  fifty  states  and  territories  submitted  requests 
to  participate  in  the  SSIG  program  during  the  1975-76  academic  year.  This 
response  could  not  ha/e  occurred  without  the  support  of  the  Senate  under  the 
leadership  of  this  subcojwnittee. 

The  $19  million  of  SSIG  funds  appropriated  during  the  first  year  have  been 
matched  by  state  tax  dollars,  totaling  $38,000,000  which  provided  grants  to 
101,000  students  during  the  current  academic  year. 

I  would  like  to  cover  eight  basic  points  supported  by  NASSP  involving  the 
SSIG  program: 

1.    In  only  one  year,  the  states  have  developed  SSIG  into  a  viable,  comple- 
mentary program  with  an  efficient  delivery  system.    Major  funding  increases 
can  be  easily  acco-uJated  by  most  states.    We  were  capable  of  matching  an 
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additional  $215  million  this  year  if  federal  funds  had  been  available. 
As  well  as  the  delivery  of  dollars,  the  states  are  equally  committed  to 
the  dissemination  of  infonnation  regarding  all  financial  aid  resources 
available  to  the  student. 

2.    The  state  agencies  currently  participating  in  the  SSIG  program  fall  into 
two  categories:    (1)  the  newly  formed  agencies  whose  total  student  grant/ 
scholarship  fund  is  derived  50X  from  federal  dollars  and  SOX  from  the 
state  treasuries,  and  (2)  the  older,  more  established  agencies  whose  total 
student  grant/scholarship  fund  is  derived  SXfrom  federal  dollars  and  9S% 
from  state  revenues.    Major  SSIG  program  changes  will  have  a  serious  effect 
on  both  agency  categories.    To  expect  the  new  agencies  to  dramatically^ 
alter  their  newly  created  programs  may  well  cool  their  present  enthusiasm 
and  lead  to  declining  state  commitments,  especially  during  a  period  when 
new  program  benefits  are  being  scrutinized  by  the  states'  legislative 
and  executive  branches  as  a  result  of  the  scarce  availability  of  scate 
revenues.    The  nx)re  established  agencies  view  major  program  changes  with 
great  caution  because  they  lack  adequate  dollars  to  implenenl  such  changes 
while  simultaneously  fulfilling  their  states'  mandate.    If  the  federal 
government  wishes  to  woo  additional  state  dollars  for  student  assistance, 
a  substantially  larger  federal  SSIG  appropriation  would  be  Imperative.  In 
the  same  vein,  major  program  changes  can  be  accomplished  with  positive, 
attractive  incentives  which  permit  states  to  continue  to  meet  their  local 
objectives  in  addition  to  any  ne^  federal  goals.   The  use  of  such  incentive 
will  be  especially  important  if  the  SSIG  allotment  formula  is  altered  or  if 
the  student  and  institutional  eligibility  requirenents  are  broadened,  Thes 
incentives  must  appeal  to  both  new  and  established  state  agencies  as  well 
as  to  the  state  legislatures  who  created  the  agencies. 
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3.  Me  believe  that  student  assistance  funds  nmst  be  directed  to  students 
who  demonstrate  financial  need.    An  even  greater  portion  of  a  student's 
financial  need  will  have  to  be  met  through  loans  if  grant  and  scholarship 
dollars  are  diluted  as  a  result  of  no  need  criteria. 

4.  The  distinction  between  "initial"  and  "continuation"  awards  should  be 
eliminated  in  order  to  give  states  the  ability  to  more  effectively  use 
SSIG  dollars.    The  current  "continuation"  funding  feature  may  cause  states 
to  target  SSIG  funds  in  ways  which  insure  maximum  funding  for  "continuation" 
awards.    This  may  result  in  a  distortion  of  program  objectives. 

5.  The  states  have  welcomed- the -program  flexibility  thus  far  encouraged  by 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  under  the  SSIG 
program.    This  form  of  revenue  sharing,  in  which  states  administer  a 
program  under  federal  parameters  which  are  sufficiently  broad  enough  to 
permit  states  to  meet  local  objectives,  has  certainly  been  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  positive  reaction  to  SSIG.    We  believe  that  maintaining  this 
philosophy  will  encourage  additional  state  funding  and  fulfillment  of  local 
goals,  objectives,  and  needs,  while  concurrently  providing  the  federal 
government  with  a  nechanisn  to  conduct  program  reviews  and  audits  to  insure 
accountabil ity. 

6.    With  the  advent  of  new  federal  student  assistance  programs  and  approaches, 
state  programs  are  no  longer  providing  the  basic  platform  upon  which  all 
other  assistance  is  built.    Instead,  our  programs  are  supplemental .  Asa 
result  of  these  changes,  we  are  sensitive  to  the  acute  need  for  coordination 
to  avoid  the  overfunding  of  individual  students.    This  is  especially  critical 
now  that  weHave  two  postsecondary  entitlement  programs  whose  awards  cannot 
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8.   The  Hational  Association  is  pleased  to  support  the  significant  role 
being  played  by  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problei.is.  also 
known  as  the  Keppel  Task  Force.    We  are  optimistic  that  improvements 
will  be  realized  through  the  Task  Force's  efforts.   Host  states  stand 
ready  and  willing  to  live  in  a  new  world  with  a  conimon  student  data 
form,  a  nev/  delivery  system,  improved  coordination  and  standard  terminology. 
Obviously,  oiir  enthusiasrn  and  success  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon 
the  willingness  of  other  parties-the  federal  governnjent  and  postsecondary 
institutions-to  equally  declare  their  intentions  and  adopt  the  reco.-nmenda- 
tions  of  the  Task  Force. 

In  sunimary.  the  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  Programs  would  like 
to  see  financial  aid  programs  function  in  a  comprehensive,  complementary 
R«nner  which  would  systematical ly  meet  the  needs  of  U.  S.  students.  SSIG 
has  had  a  notably  successful  first  year  and  all  indications  point  to  irwre 
progress  in  the  near  future.    We  look  fon/ard  to  building  a  strong,  reciprocal, 
complementary  state-insti tutional -federal  partnership. 

My  collegues  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  my  have. 
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Senator  Peu.  Our  next  witnesses  are  Mr.  Joe  Henry,  vice  president, 
division  of  student  assistance  programs,  and  Keith  .lepseu,  project 
inanagen  and  Mr.  Shannon  Janes,  assistant  vice  president,  planning 
and  development,  all' of  the  American  College  Testing  Service. 

We  look  forward  to  your  specific  suggestions  because  you  have  great 
responsibility  for  running  this  program. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  JOE  B.  HEHRY,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  DIVISIOIT  OF 
STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS,  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  TESTING 
PROGRAM;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  KEITH  J.  JEPSEN,  BEOG  APPU- 
CATION  PROCESSING  CONTRACT  MANAGER ;  AND  DR.  S.  SHANNON 
JANES,  ASSISTANT  VICE  PRESIDENT,  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT, DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Hknrv.  My  name  is  Joe  Henry.  I  am  program  vice  president, 
division  of  Student  assistance  programs,  the  American  College  Test- 
ing Program.  .  -fix. 

The  American  College  Testing  Program  is  a  private,  nonProht 
agency  that  collects,  analyzes,  and  reports  data  for  usct  by  students, 
counselors,  and  postsecondary  institutions  and  agencies  for  guidance, 
planning,  and  other  purposes.  rr.    •     -n  - 

The  two  major  programs  of  the  American  College  Testing  Program 
are  the  ACT  assessment,  written  by  approximately  1  million  students 
each  year  and  the  student  need  analysis  service  used  by  more  than 
3,000  postsecondary  institutions  and  agencies.  ,        «  . 

The  student  need  analysis  service  is  administered  by  the  division 
of  student  assistance  programs  as  are  ACT  contracts  related  to  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  including  tlie  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  application  processing  contract. 

With  me  today  are  Dr.  Keith  Jepsen,  on  my  right,  BEOG  applica- 
tion processing  contract  manager,  and  Dr.  Shannon  Janes,  on  my  left, 
assistant  vice.president.  planning'and  development  division  of  student 
assessment  programs.  Dr.  Jepsen  is  currently  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  BEOG  application  processing  contract  at  ACT. 
Dr.  Janes  was  responsible  for  administering  the  first  2  years  of  the 
BEOG  application  processing  contracts  at  ACT  and  serves  as  an  ad- 
viser on  the  current  contract.  ^  • 

Fii'St,  let  me  express  our  appreciation  to  th**  subcommittee  for  in- 
viting us  to  share  our  thoughts  and  experience  I'egarding  the 
processing  of  BEOG  applications.  We  are  pleased  to  do  so  and, 
further,  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  the  subcommittee 
may  have  regarding  this  process. 

The  BEOG  application  processing  contract  encompasses,  under  the 
direction  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  a  system,  forms,  and  procedures  for  processing  BEOG  appli- 
cations, receiving  the  applications,  preparing  the  application  for  proc- 
essing, computer  processing  the  applications,  reporting  the  results  to 
applicants,  correcting  applicant  rei)orts,  providing  additional  services 
to  state  student  assistance  agencies  and  jxystsecondary  institutions,  and 
operating  an  alternate  disbursement  service. 
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on'lSiw^'iTf If'l^  fii^t,  contract  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
on  aiaicn  l»,  1973,  for  tho  initial  deve bniiieiit  and  imnlementation  nf 
LTi'";  ^«!:.P'-«<=«s«i"g  «EOG  applications.  ACT?mSor  sSon- 
iT«h  C^Li.'l^?!^^':'*?^      ^^^W^  contracts  is  4S«tKe- 

T^mf  .Westinghoi.se  Learning  Corp. 

tl  J?o,  trie  L  oprational  on  June  30, 1973,  h  weeks  after 

aSrc^fi  Tori  ^T"^  awarde<l  to  ACT  on 

1974  7  r:"'"'  operational  on  April  29, 

-J  J      r  'i*^  contract  was  awarded.  A  third  contract  was 

orx^a^ch  10  Ti^r''^^^^^  J/'^? '"^ ''''''  «>-«^«'"  -"o^lmlTi" 
on  Aiarcli  10,  197.),    weeks  after  the  contract  was  awarded 

..fti^icTiXS^ 

June tS?',  lT2i8'j87.""'  '''''         '^""'^  ^'  ''''''''' 

Sfciident  reportsprodiiced:  June  1,1973,  zero:  June  1  1974  2-58  407. 
June  1^  1975;  1.164,943;  • ^^i",  .> une  i,  , 

107?-J  "PP''^'".t'0"s  l»'Ocessed  for  each  year  were  512,866  for  the 

?0^J7«  .  applications  liave  l)ee.i  processed  as  of  June  r,  fo?  the 
10        process.,.-  yea.-,  w.tl.  38  weeks  .•e.nai.ii.ig  f„,  s„ch  pioces^inc? 

lJh(K,  e  ig.b.l.ty.  was  »o.7  percent  .n  197;}-74;  61.2  pe.cent  i.i  1974- 
io;  and  63  pe.ce.it  to  date  in  197.')-76. 

4  Iieks*Z''n'!.;.' the  ii,.ho„.se  p.ocessing  time,  was 
19rS?.  fhl  <f  *i  •    .aiT'i'^^  ''^^^        corrections  in 

to d\til  in  orf 7f-   '"/^''^I.'';  "•ee'^s  for  ori-i..al  applicutio.is 

to  date  I  19(:)-(6.  a.id  2  weeks  forcorrectio.is. 

arc'Xllmrfl"4i'!  P™'I'^'  f  PP'i««ti«"S  fo.-  students,  services 
instih   o.  r  r  '-""'"."^  «ss.stance  agencies  and  post.secondary 

institutions.  Fhese  services  have  been  enhanced  over  the  3-vea.-  proc- 

«  m  "i-Xi"'"''       T'  V-'''"1''  a  monthly  list  and 

ITc^^  r(  ;^."'""'«tive  ''St  of  applicants  from  their  respective  States 
01  a  cumulative  monthly  coniputer  tape  with  that  infoimation.  A  few 
Sints  T.TJifT'''''  '•"""^".'■•V  'l«t«  ""'.V  relating  to  the  State's  appli- 
frSLi!  ^'"""'"t'vo  monthly  lists  of  applicants 

i,/ir'vll-\''  ^t'"'  "t'-er  constiaints  that  have  operated 

I  I  each  y,esir  of  processing,  we  feel  the  processing  system  has  been 
developed  and  effectively  implemented  for  each  year.  There  a ,S  1^ 
ever,  suggestions  that  can  l)e  made  for  iu.proven.ent  of  the  processing. 
W  e  would  make  the  following  specific  recommendations : 

1.  Attempt  to  imi)i()vo  the  readability  and  design  of  the  application, 
especially  with  regard  to  per.sons  with  no  taxable  income.  Some  suc- 
gtstions  in  this  regard  would  be  to  move  nontaxable  income  (.uestions 
ahead  of  qiiestion.s  related  to  adjusted  gross  income,  tax  exemptions, 
et  cetera,  consider  lengthening  the  address  space,  simplify  the  instruc- 
tions and  gear  them  to  low-income  applicant.S".  and  emphasize  in  the 
instructions  that  the  BEOG  does  not  have  to  be  n-paid. 
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2.  Increase  (ho  Washington  liEOG  staff  and/or  the  luimber  of 
persons  assigned  to  answer  policy  questions.  Specifically,  it  would 
he  helpful  to  have  an  OE  "decisionnmker''  at  the  contracting  sit6, 

Tt  would  also  be  helpful  to  provide  a  week's  training  for  OE 
regional  staff  at  the  contracting  site.  Consideration  should  be  {jiven 
to  placing  at  least  one  trained  BEOG  specialist  in  eacli  OE  regional 
office. 

Finally,  an  increase  in  the  total  BEOG  staff  would  be  helpful  to 
keep  pace  with  the  total  inci*ease  in  activity  that  has  occurred  over 
the  3-year  perio<l. 

Improve  sei  vice  to  Spanish-si)eaking  applicants.  Specihcally,  it 
is  suggested  that  a  JiEOG  application-itjceiving  center  be  established 
in  Puerto  Ri.-o  where  a  large  percentage  of  applicants  qualify  for 
grants  but  a  fair  amount  of  difficulty  is  encountered  with  regard  to 
accurate  completion  of  the  application  form. 

A  receiving  center  could  provide  initial  sci'eening  and  assistance 
to  these  applicants.  And,  a  specific  training  program  for  high  school 
and  post.sccondary  counseloi*s  as  well  as  financial  aid  administratoi-s 
in  Puerto  Kico  wouhl  Ixj  helpful.  Finally,  addition  of  Spanish  transla- 
tion capacity  at  all  levels  of  operation  could  improve  commiinication 
in  general. 

4.  Definitive  attention  should  1)0  given  to  thl^  consideration  of  more 
sophi.sticated  (lata  entry  modes  which  cotild  intprovc  the  efficiency  and 
(pialitv  of  the  processing  as  well  as  substantially  reduce  costs.  Tins 
consideration  should  be  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  such  methods  by 
an  objective  partv  with  nothing  to  gain  from  the  outcome.  This  con-  * 
sideration  shouhf  take  into  account  the  appropriate  timing  and  other 
considerations  if  a  change  in  data  input  procedures  were  elected. 
There  are  also  suggestions  that  can  Ik?  made  for  reaching  more 
students. 

Sonu»  of  these  are:  .    ■  v  * 

1.  Choos(»  the  Ix^st  publicity  medium.  Recent  survey  results  indicate 
the  best  medium  may  Ix?  the  radio— that  is,  rock  stations  rather  than 
TV.  And.  appropriate  magazines,  newsweekly  and  daily  newspapei*s  as 
well  as  high  school  and/or  college  papers  may  be  best. 

2.  Consider  phieing  l^EOG  applications  in  such  places  as  welfai-e 
offices,  employment  offices,  food  stamp  offices,  social  service  agencies 
and  VA  hospitals.  .     .  -        •     •  *i 

3.  Attempt  to  improve  the  process  of  iretting  information  in  tlie 
hands  of  high  school  counseloi-s.  Specifically,  consideration  should  be 
<riven  to  a  monthly  newsletter  to  high  sc^hool  counsdoi-s  and  financial 
aid  administratoi*s  discussing  problems  encountered  in  coinplotion  of 
the  applications,  applications  not  being  i*eceived  at  desirable  volume 
levels,  et  cetera.  Such  a  newsletter  could  contain  State  and  national 
statistics,  that  is,  which  States  have  a  high  volume  of  applications, 
which  have  a  low  volume, etcetera.  •  *u 

Other  su<'gestions  revolve  around  the  possibility  of  increasing  tnc 
numl)er  of  eligible  students  in  addition  to  incmising  the  number  of 
applicants.  Specifically,  (1)  consider  changing  the  eligibility  i*equire- 
ments  for  those  who  do  not  apply  by  :  (a)  creating  a  larger  asset  reserve 
for  parents  of  dependent  applicants  (h)  creating  a  more  lenient  self- 
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snpj)Oilin<r  sUKloiil  annl^sis  by  incioiising  tho  fuinilv  size  offset  for 
siiiglo  solf-siipporting  applicants,  placing  all  the  niliintennnce  costs 
for  the  sclf-siipporting  applicant  in  the  family  size  offset  or  all  in  the 
institu  lonal  budget,  and  decreasing  the  taxation  of  a  self-suppoitinc 
students-  assets  in  some  manner. 

2.  ConsidcL-  changing  the  eligil.ility  iwiiiiiemeiits  for  institutions 
and  increasing  the  iiiimlH'r  of  eligible  schools.  Perhaps  consideration 
might  IH!  given  to  using  Veterans'  .\dininistiation  eligibility  criteria. 

In  erchangc  «:'<h  •oganl  to  these  and  other  suggestions  is  continu- 
ously ongomir  w,th  the  OlUce  of  Education,  and  our  working  relation- 
ship with  Oh  has  been  Iwth  eirective  and  gratifyiiwr  in  the 
administration  of  these  contracts. 

This  is  the  extent  of  our  prepared  testimony.  We  hope  this  informa- 
tion IS  helnful  to  you.  AVe  are  most  willing  to  respond  to  any  ouestions 
you  may  have.  o         i  .t  i 

Senator  Pki.i..  Thank  you  very  much. 

J  par.icularly  thank  you  for  these  very  specific  suggestions.  This  is 
tne  type  of  testimony  that  is  vary  helpful  to  this  committee.  Very 
often  people  just  present  their  viewpoint,  which  you  can  predict  iii 
advance,  but  not  any  specific  suggestion  as  to  how  to  achieve  it.  I  thank 
you  for  that. 

Have  you  pi(«eii(ed  (hese  views,  these  suggestions  to  HEW* 
.Mr.  Hk.vky.  To  the  OfJicc  of  Education;  ves,  we  have. 
Senator  Pki.i..  What  was  their  reaction?  " 

Mr.  He-vry.  They  have  several  of  these  suggestions  under 
consideration. 

As  ]  indicated  in  the  prepared  testimony,  we  do,  of  course,  have 
fi-cquent  interchange  as  we  encounter  things  that  would  l(!ad  ns  to 
make  suggestions.  We  do  this;  we  have  a  very  good  relationship  with 
(lioin  in  tins  regard.  ' 

Senator  Pi:i.r..  What  T  would  ask  our  .staff  to  do  is  to  try  to  -eta 
specihc  resi)onsc  from  OK  to  each  one  of  these  snirgcstiong'so  that  if 
we  hiid  that  they  merit  legislation— we  would  be  alile  to  take  the  neces- 
sary legislative  action. 

U  on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  have  merit  and  there  is  a  <'ood  rea- 
son against  it,  the  office  will  handle  it  administratively.  We  should 
not  try  t(>  hit  a  fly  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

One  point  f  do  question,  and  that  is  that  you  consider  changing  the 
eligibility  ro((iiiromeiits  in  a  number  of  schools.  Presently  every  insti- 
tiiifion  IS  cli'rible  e.\-cept  a  iioiiaccmlited  institution,  lam' not  sure  that 
we  want  to  bring  the  nomiccrediled  institutions  into  the  hall  "anie; 
caE^  "siially  the  majority  of  them  are  not  of  particularly  high 

My  own  tendency  is  (o  go  the  other  way.  especially  in  li.rht  of  the 
default  rates  on  the  student  loan  programs.  J  do  not  want  to  see  ns 
encouraging  UKOd  and  a(  the  .same  lime  discouraging  a  student  from 
ii.sing  student  loans  to  go  to  the  same  institution.  T  think  the  Govern- 
ment lias  to  have  one  policy.  It  either  encourages  vou  to  <'o  to  the  XYZ 
han  d  ressmg  school  or  it  does  not. 

What  would  be  your  reaction  lo  that  ? 

Mv.  1  Ikxkv.  Well,  again.  T  think  what  it  really  boils  down  to  in  any 
program  is  thatyou  have  to  decide  what  kinds  of  objectives  von  wish  to 
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serve  witli  the  program  and  then  describe  your  criterion  in  terms  of 
those  objectives.  If  you  wish  to  serve  a  broad  spectrum  of  students  and 
various  kinds  of  postsecondary  institutions,  then  I  think  it  woidd  take 
a  look  broadening  the  eligibility  criteria  for  the  institutions.  VA 
(lid  it  and  it  came  down  on  one  matter.  That  is  not  necessarily  to  say 
that  the  BEOG  should  do  that.  It  is  just  a  suggestion. 

Senator  Pkll.  AVe  do  not  want  to  see  the  taxpayers'  dollai*s  wasted, 
either.  I  think  many  of  t]\osi\  nonaecredited  institutions  would  result 
in  justthat-hapi>ening  to  those  dollai*s.lt  would  also  inci-ease  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  feels  that  he  should  get  a  job. 
He  has  paid  the  BEOG  toward  training  and  then  does  not  get  the. 
job. 

1  gather  you  would  simplify  the  form ;  T  agree  with  you  on  that  and 
perhaps  exempt  a  $-2r),00()  hoiue  or  $10,000  saving  account  from  the 
Needs  Analysis  Mechanism? 

Mr.  IIkxrv.  Not  necessarily.  I  think  maybe  the  suggestion— well, 
the  first  part  of  your  statement  is  true.  Yes;  we  would  try  to  simplify 
the  form. 

£  think  the  second  |)art  of  your  statement  has  to  do  with  the  treat- 
ment in  the  system  of  assets.' I  think  what  we  suggested  there  was  a 
liberali^cation  of  that  treatment.  If  indeed  we  are  concerned  about 
making  additional  .students  eligible,  tlion  one  thing  to  look  at  would 
he  to  look  at  thc»  e([uali'/ation  of  as.sets  treatments  which  right  now  is 
probably  more  stringent  than  other  need  assessment  pi-ocedures. 

Senator  Pkix.  Do  you  have  any  .statistical  material  on  this  that 
vou  could  furnish  us? 

^  Mi\  llKxnv.  AVe  do  not  have  it  with  us.  AVe  do  have  a  goo<l  deal 
of  statistical  material  which  can  be  made  available  to  you  on  many 

subject?.  .  1  .   ^  ^ 

Senator  Pki.i..  Hut  if  you  had  some  on  this  particular  subject  that 

would  back  up  your  viewi)oint  about  the  importance  of  liberalizing 

these  requirements,  could  you  submit  it  in  the  next  few  days? 
Mr.  Hknkv.  AVe  do.  ^  , 

Senator  Pki.i..  AVhat  the  effect  would  be  on  the  enlargement  of  the 

program  ? 

>[r.  IIknkv.  Kight.  .  ,    .    .  V 

Senator  Pem,.  Now,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  (Useussion  in 
cost  of  administering  these  various  programs  of  .student  assi-Stance. 

Do  you  have  any  costs  on  administering  the  BEOG— per  student? 

Mr.'llKKin-.  In  term.s  of  processing  and  the  various  types  of  alterna- 
tives that  might  be  used— at  the  school  ? 

Senator  Pkll.  In  terms  x/f  the  total  cost  at  the  school ;  right. 

^fr.  IIkn-ky.  No;  we  do  not. 

Senator  Pkm«  You  do  not? 

>rr.  1  rKxnv.  AVe  do  not. 

Senator  Pkll.  Do  you  believe  that  there  should  bo  some  kind  of 
basic  admini.strative  fee  attached  to  each  of  the  BEOG's,  for  the 
institutions  as  they  are  admini.stered,  or  not? 

Mr.  Hkn-ky.  I  tliink  it  is  important. 

Senator  Pkkl.  AAHiat  would  be  your  estimate  of  a  figure? 
Mr.  HRNnv.  I  ju.st  would  not  kiiow.  Again,  I  think  institutional  aid 
administrators  could  give  you  a  much  better  handle  on  that. 
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Senator  Peij,.  Could  we  keep  it  within  the  tiiiec  percent  used  for 
le  ^'i''^^"",'  Would  your  o.lanizrtion  adop 

Ur  Hvi  "  «J>P''<:a.t'on  for  all  the  student  aid  programs?  ' 

t.»lked  .IW  •  r  '"^festing  subject  which  we  have  already 

tSStll?!^   ■■  """^  yesterday;  and  we  will  talk  about  again 

thS"  viTini?!!^"  P'^st-before  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

onlv  snpport  tfie  snigle  application  concept.  Not 

s2pm''  fnr^^^fu  '^      "•'IP^o'"^'^  it  »^">i>i  our  own  "need  analysis 

tJ?v  u  J  o„f  n3'"^  '■^'  '^     ^  States  wlfere 

tney  use  our  need  analysis  service,  we  won  d  provide  a  common 

^.rl«<f  these  topics.  All  three  of  the 

areas  that  were  dianissed  in  the  task  force,  1  tliink  everybody-it 
St5,Xareas  '"'^  '"""^  problems  attached  witli  all  three 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  questions,  both  i)raffmatic,  technical 
t'li^hiS''  t^;,'-«'"'^'"to,be  addressed  anJ  dolimentld  tfore 
these  things  actiiiilly  come  to  fruition.  But  the  answer  to  your  cnies- 
tion  IS  clearly  yes.  It  is  possible  to  do.  ^  ' 

Senator  Peu.  What  would  be  your  view  in  making  the  basic  grant 
a  &tate-riin  program  instead  of  a  federally  run  program  « 

Mr.  Henry.  J  expected  you  were  going  to  ask  that. 

1  thmk  that  what  has  happened  here  is  we  have  had  aid  nromiims 
grow  up  m  various  kinds  of  settings  and  we  have  luid  delivery  sys- 
tems grow  up  in  the  same  way. 

f:«^*?l'^'GY^.''V'■^^'"■';  1""'       th'«e  stages  of  delivery,  the  institu- 
tion, the  State  level,  and  the  centralized  level. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  what  we  need  to  do  with  all  the  aid 
programs  IS  try  to  sort  it  out.  What  is  the  best  way  of  deliveriu'r 
student  aid  ?  Is  it  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  devices  of  delivery  we  now 
nave  in  place  or  some  combination  ? 

♦  u^  a?  "ot  think  we  have  sorted  through  that  very  well.  I  think  that 
the  btate  delivery  has  certain  advantages.  I  agree  witli  Mr.  Iverson. 

Ihere  are,  however,  as  you  pointed  out.  or  at  least  alluded  to  a  while 
ago,  certain  problems  inherent  in  coordinating  the  information  now 
from  ;jO  different  sources  and  this  kind  of  a  thing. 

I  think  it  is  a  f|iicstion  of  taking  a  look  at  delivery  and  the  task  force 
tried  to  do  it  this  suinincr  and  had  not  always  agreed  on  some  form 
That  IS  one  possibility.  Thereare  others. 

Senator  Pell,  mat  suggestion  do  yon  have  for  changing  the  dates 
currently  contained  in  the  legislation  so  that  student  assistance  officere 
would  know  earlier  in  the  year  the  basic  amount  of  grant  funds  that 
the  student  would  l>e  able  to  receive? 

Mr.  Henrt.  So  that  you  would  have  applications  out  earlier  and 
processed  earlier? 

Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hkxrt.  The  advantage  of  that  you  would  have  clearly  would 
be  that  the  information  would  be  available  presumably  to  tlie  student 
for  planning  purposes  and  to  the  agencies  and  the  'institutions  for 
planning  purposes  earlier  in  the  year;  and  I  think  that  is  important. 

I  think  there  are  also  other  ways  to  handle  that.  I  might  add. 
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The  tradeoff  that  you  have  in  regard  to  that  is  that  you  then  have 
to  deal  primarily  with  estimated  income  data,  which  can  create  some 
problems  for  you  in  terms  of  validity  of  data.  Again,  T  think  it  is  a 
question  of  choosing  what  is  the  most  important  variable  or  set  of 
variables  in  that  circumstance  and  going  with  one  or  the  other. 

Senator  Fell,  Do  you  have  any  specific  thoughts  as  far  as  the  pub- 
licizing of  basic  grants? 

I  thought  your  sort  of  spreading  the  areas,  the  spots  where  the 
forms  would  be  available,  was  a  good  one. 

Bo  you  have  any  other  suggestions  ? 

Mr/lTKN'RY.  Yes. 

1  think  the  ones  that  we  gave  you  basically  were  the  suggestions 
that  we  would  have.  We  have  just  happened  to  inadvertently  go  over 
a  national  survery  recently  that  was  done  by  the  Public  Relations  As- 
sociation. Tt  was  fairly  interesting  and  indicated  that  students  really' 
do  not  watch  TV  nearly  as  mucli  as  they  listen  to  the  radio,  parti- 
cularly "rock"'  kinds  of  stations;  and  T  think  now  that  would  be  an 
interesting  thing  to  look  at.  I  suspect  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Wll.  On  behalf  of  Senator  Williams,  I  want  to  ask  a  fur- 
ther question.  That  is:  How  many  students  receiving  bonds  are  handi- 
capped; and  do  you  know  if  the  State  departments  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation are  informing  their  clients  about  the  program 

Mr.  TIkn'rv.  Wc  do  not  really  know  that. 

The  application  does  not  currently  collect  any  information  about 
handicapped  .students,  so  we  just  do  iiot  have  that  information. 

Senator  Pv.lu  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  and  thank  you  gentle- 
men, for  vour  specific  and  very  helpful  suggestions. 

[The  joint  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Janes,  and  Mr. 
Jepsen  follows:] 
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My  naie  Is  Joe  Henry.    I  ao  Prograri  Vice  President.  Division  of 
Stud.nt  Assistance  Programs,  the  Aaerlcan  College  Testing  Program. 

The  toerlcan  College  Testing  Progra=  is  a  private,  non-profit 
agency,  that  collects,  analyzes,  and  reports  data  for  use  by  students, 
counselors,  and  postsecondary  Institutions  and  agencies  for  guidance, 
planning,  and  other  purposes.    The  two  najor  programs  of  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  are  the  ACT  Assessnent  written  by  approximately 
one  -iUlon  students  each  year  and  the  Student  Seed  Analysis  Service  used 
by  »>re  than  3.000  postsecondary  Institutions  and  agencies.    The  Student 
Need  Analysis  Service  Is  administered  by  the  Division  of  Student  Ai.l.t.nc. 
Programs  as  are  ACT  contracts  related  to  student  financial  assistance, 
including  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Application  Processing 

Contract.  ' 

With  me  today  are  Dr.  Keith  Jepsen.  5E0C  Application  Processing 
Contract  Manager  and  Dr.  Shannon  Janes.  Assistant  Vice  President  Planning 
and  Development.  Division  of  Student  Assess=ent  Programs.    Dr.  Jepsen  is 
currently  responsible  for  the  adminl3tratior.  of  the  BEOC  Application 
?rocesslng  Contract  at  ACT.    Dr.  Janes  was  responsible  for  administering 
the  first  two  years  of  the  BEOC  Application  Processing  Contracts  at  ACT 
and  serves  as  an  advisor  on  the  current  contract. 

First,  let  me  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Sub-Committee  for. 
Inviting  us  to  share  our  thoughts  and  experience  regarding  the  processing 
of  BEOC  applications.    We  are  pleased  to  do  so  and.  further,  will  be  happy 
to  respond  to  any  questions  the  Sub-Connittee  =ay  have  regarding  this 
process • 
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The  BEOG  Application  Processing  Contract  encoapasses,  under 
the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  :he  planning  and  develop- 
oient  of  a  system,  forms,  and  procedures  for  processing  BEOG  applications, 
receiving  the  applications,  preparing  the  applications  for  processing, 
computer  processing  the  applications,  reporting  :he  results  to  applicants, 
correcting  applicant  reports,  providing  addltlcral  services  to  state 
student  assistance  agencies  and  postsecosdary  institutions,  and  operating 
«n  alternate  disbursement  service. 

ACT  was  awarded  the  first  contract  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
on  Harch  19.  1973,  for  the  initial  development  £=d  implementation  of  a 
system  for  processing  BEOG  applications.    ACT's  ^jor  sub-contractor  for 
this  contract  and  subsequent  contracts  Is  .Measurement  Research  Center  a 
division  of  the  Westinghouse  Learning  Corporan-.    That  initial  system 
««s  operational  on  June  30,  1973,  13  weeks  afrer  :he  contract  was  awarded. 
A  second  contract  was  awarded  to  ACT  on  Jiarch  S,  197« .    That  second  year's 
,  system  was  operational  on  April  29,  197i,  7  weeki  after  the  contract  was 
awarded.    A  third  contract  was  awarded  oa  Januarv  23,  1975.    This  third 
yfear's  system  was  operational  on  March  10,  1975,  7  weeks  after  the  contract 
was  awarded. 

For  informational  purposes  it  =uy  be  helrful  to  nake  certain  statis- 
tical comparisons  for  each  of  the  three  years  ZZC^Z  applications  have  been 
processed.    These  first  comparisons  are  :or  Ju."e  ist  of  each  of  the  three 
years;     1973,  1974,  and  1975. 


June  1.  1973       Jure  1,  1974       June  1.  1975 

452,338  1,218,987 
258,427  1,164,943 


Estimated  applications 

received  q  333  1  2IR 

Student  Reports  Produced  0  258.'427  1  ifi!  qIi 
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Total  applications  processed  for  each  year  were  512,866  for  the 
1973-74  processing  year.  1»335.754  for  the  1974-75  processing  year,  and 
1,101.693  applications  have  been  processed  as  of  June  5th  for  the  1975-76 
processing  year  with  38  weeks  remaining  for  such  processing. 

The  percentage  of  properly  completed  applications  resulting  In 
BEOG  eligibility  was  55.7Z  In  1973-74,  61. 2Z  In  1974-75,  and  63.0X  to^ate 
In  1975-76. 

The  "turnaround"  tl«e,  that  is  the  In-house  processing  time,  was 
four  weeks  for  original  applications  and  four  weeks  for  corrections  In 
1973-74,  the  sane  In  1974-75,  and  four  weeks  for  original  applications 
to-datc  In  1975-76  and  two  weeks  for  corrections. 

In  addition  to  the  processing  of  applications  for  students,  services 
are  rendered  to  state  student  assistance  agencies  and  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions.   These  services  have  been  enhanced  over  the  three  year  processing 
period  and  now  include,  for  state  agencies,  a  monthly  list  and  a  quarterly 
cumulative  list  of  applicants  from  their  respective  states  or  a  cumulative 
monthly  computer  tape  with  that  infonaatlon.    A  few  states  now  receive 
summary  data  only  relating  to  the  state's  applicants.    Institutions  all 
receive  cumulative  monthly  lists  of  applicants  :or  their  school. 

Especially,  given  the  tine  and  other  constraints  that  have  operated 
m  each  year  of  processing,  we  feel  the  processing  system  has  been  developed 
and  effectively  Implemented  for  each  year.    There  are,  however,  suggestions 
that  can  be  made  for  Improvement  of  the  processing.    We  would  make  the 
following  specific  recommendations: 

1.  Attempt  to  improve  the  readability  and  design  of  the  application, 
especially  with  regard  to  persons  with  no  taxable  Income.  Some 
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Suggeacions  in  this  regard  would  be  to  move  nontaxable  Incoae 
questions  ahead  of  questions  related  to  Adjusted  Cross  Income, 
tax  exemptions,  etc.,  consider  lengthening  the  address  space, 
Jimpllfy  the  instructions  and  gear  them  to  low  income  appli- 
cants, and  emphasUe  in  the  instructions  that  the  BEOC  does 
noc  have  to  be  repaid. 
2.  Increase  the  Washington  BEOC  staff  and/or  the  number  of  peraona 
assigned  to  answer  policy  questions.    Specifically,  It  would  b 
helpful  to  have  an  OE  "decisio;i  maker"  at  the  contracting  al 
It  would  also  be  helpful  to  provide  a  week's  training  for  OE 
Regional  staff  at  the  contracting  site.    Consideration  should 
be  given  to  placing  at  least  one  trained  BEOC  specialist  In 
each  OE  Regional  Office.    Finally,  an  increase  in  the  total 
BEOC  staff  would  be  helpful  to  keep  pace  with  the  total  Increase 
in  activity  chat  has  occurred  over  the  three  year  period. 
3.  Improve  service  to  Spanish  speaking  applicants.  Specifically, 
It  Is  suggested  that  a  BEOC  application  receiving  center  be 
established  in  Puerto  Rice  where  a  large  percentage  of  appll* 
cants  qualify  for  Crants  but  a  fair  amount  of  difficulty  is 
encountered  with  regard  to  accurate  completion  of  the  application 
form.    A  receiving  center  could  provide  initial  screening  and 
assistance  to  these  applicants.    And,  a  specific  training  program 
for  high  school  and  postsecondary  counselors  as  well  as  financial 
aid  administrators  In  Puerto  Rico  would  be  helpful.  Finally, 
addition  of  Spanish  translation  capacity  at  all  levels  of  opera- 
tion could  improve  communication  In  general. 
-4- 
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A.  Definitive  attention  should  be  given  to  the  consideration  of 
more  sophisticated  data  entry  modes  which  could  improve  the 
efficiency  and  quality  of  the  processing  as  well  as  substan- 
tially reduce  costs.    This  consideration  should  be  based  on 
a  thorough  study  of  such  methods  by  an  objective  party  with 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  outcome.    This  consideration  should 
take  into  account  the  appropriate  timing  and  other  considera- 
tions if  a  change  in  data  input  procedures  were  elected. 

There  are  also  suggestions  that  can  be  made  for  reaching  more 
students.    Some  of  these  are: 


1,  Choose  the  best  publicity  medium.    Recent  survey  results  indicate 
the  best  medium  may  b2  the  radio  (i,e.,  "rock  stations")  rather 
than  TV.    And,  appropriate  magazines  (newsweekly)  and  daily  news 
papers  as  well  as  high  school  and/or  college  papers  may  be  best. 

2,  Consider  placing  BEOG  applications  in  such  places  as  welfare 
offices,  employment  offices,  food  stamp  offices,  social  service 
agencies,  and  VA  hospitals. 

3,  Attempt  to  improve  the  process  of  getting  information  in  the 
hands  of  high  school  counselors.    Specifically,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  monthly  newsletter  to  high  school  counselors 
and  financial  aid  administrators  discussing  problems  encountered 
in  completion  of  the  applications,  applications  not  being  received 
at  desirable  volume  levels,  etc.    Such  a  newsletter  could  contain 
state  and  national  statistics  (e.g,,  which  states  have  a  high 
volume  of  applications,  which  have  a  low  volume,  etc.). 
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Other  suggestions  revolve  around  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  nunber  of  eligible  students  in  addition  to  increasing  the  number  of 
applicants.  Specifically: 

1.  Consider  changing  the  eligibility  requireaents  for  thoat  who 
do  apply  by: 

a.  Creating  a  larger  asset  reserve  for  parents  of  dependent 
applicants. 

b.  Creating  a  more  lenient  self-supporting  student  analysis 

by  increaaing  the  Faaily  size  Offset  for  aixigle  aelf-aupporting 
applicants,  placing  all  the  maintenance  costs  for  the  aelf- 
aupporting  applicant  in  the  Faaily  Size  Offset  or  all  in  the 
ioatitutional  budget,  and  decreasing  the  taxation  of  a  aelf- 
aupporting  student's  assets  in  sooe  Banner. 
2.  Consider  changing  the  eligibility  requirements  for  inatitutioDS 
and  increaaing  the  number  of  eligible  schools.    Perhaps  consi- 
deration might  be  given  to  uaing  Veteran's  Administration 
eligibility  criteria. 
Interchange  with  regard  to  these  and  other  suggestions  is  continuously 
ongoing  with  the  Office  of  Education,  and  our  working  relationship  with  OE  haa 
been  both  effective  and  gratifying  in  the  ad=lnistration  of  these  contracta. 

Thia  ia  the  extent  of  our  prepared  testiaony.    We  hope  thia  informa- 
tion ia  helpful  to  you.    We  are  most  willing  to  respond  to  any  queationa  you 


■ay  have. 
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Senator  Pkll.  Very  api)ro])riately,  since  you  mention  the  need  for 
Spanish-language  people  in  the  program  and  having  an  office  in 
Puerto  Eico,  our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Eichard  Salvatierra,  Assistant 
National  Director  of  the  League  for  I^atin  American  Citizens. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  D.  SALVATIERRA,  ASSISTANT  NA- 
TIONAI  DIRECTOR,  LULAC  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 
CENTER 

Mr.  Saia'ATIkkilv.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Richard  Dean 
Salvatierra.  I  am  the  Assistant  National  Director  of  the  National 
Education  Service  Centei*s,  a  nonprofit,  noni)olitical  educational  or- 
ganization sponsored  by  LUIjAC.  . 
'  TATLAC  IS  the  League  of  United  Utin  American  Citizens,  the 
largest  I rispanic  organization  in  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  LULAC,  Hispanic  American  citizens,  and  our  educa- 
tional organization,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
Imforeyou  to<lay  to  convey  some  of  the  Hispanic  students  concerns. 

I  woiild  first  like  to  capsulize  for  you  our  organization,  its  purpose, 
objectives,  and  current  accomplishments. 

The  National  Education  Service  Ccntei*s  is  a  Hispanic  organization 
working  in  the  area  of  higher  education.  We  are  headquartered  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  maintain  offices  in  11  cities  in  0  States  across 
the  couiftrv.  We  have  three  major  ])rimary  objectives: 

1.  To  increase  the  nuinl)er  of  educationally  disadvantaged  |)ei'Sons 
attending  America's  colleges  with  special  emphasis  on  Hispanic 
American  students;  i2.  To  increase  the  retention  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged persons,  again  with  sj^ecial  emphasis  on  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can students;  ;l  To  increase  the  awareness  of  the  educational  problems 
of  the  1  lispaniecommunity  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  founda- 
tions, corporations,  and  Fe<lcral  agencies  with  the  intent  of  bringing 
to  bear  an  increased  concentration  of  resources  on  the  problems. 

In  our  past  i)rograin  year,  for  example,  we  were  directly  responsible 
for  placing  over  5,400  students  in  colleges  and  universities,  enabling 
these  students  to  begin  their  academic  careers.  We  were  also  able  to 
generate  more  than  $4  million  in  financial  aid  for  the  students;  and 
it  is  this  latter  objective  that  brings  us  to  the  purpose  of  wishing 
to  address  the  subcommittee. 

As  tiie  Nation's  oldest  and  fastest  growing  minority  group,  the 
Hispanic  people  are  only  too  keenly  aware  that  their  dismal  e<luca- 
tional  record  will  never  be  overcome  unless  larger  numbers  of  Hispanic 
leaders,  decisionmakei-s,  businessmen,  professionals  and  educators  are 
proihiced  bv  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  country. 

Clearly,  the  need  for  services  to  enhance  the  accessibility  of  i>uHt 
secondary  educational  oppoilunities  for  Hispanic  students  is  indicated 
hv  the  historically  low  rates  of  paiticii)ation  in  these  programs. 

*  Of  the  approximately  8/2  million  ])eople  14  to  34  yeai-s  of  age  who 
are  currently  enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities,  only  about  2.9 
percent  of  this  total  are  Hispanic  students.  Tn  proportion  to  their 
nuinl)ers  in  the  country,  the  Spunish  surnamed  students  re])resent  a 
minute  segment  of  the  total  student  population. 
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Coinpoiiiuling  this  sidtation  is  (he  fact  that,  according  to  a  study 
undertaken  by  the  (  ollege  Kntranco  Examination  Board  in  1972, 
Hispanic  students  dropped  out  of  the  froshnian  chisses  at  the  rate  of 
82  percent  and  that  less  than  5  perccMit  of  the  Hispanic  students  are 
expected  to  graduate  from  college. 

n  '^}^%  ^^'S'^^s  Commission  in  a  separate^  ^tudy,  revealed 

(hat  b.panish  surnamed  college  students  are  twice  as  likely  to  drop 
out  of  colleges  as  their  Anglo  counterpaiis  and  are  also  more  likely 
to  drop  out  than  the  larger  Black  minority  group. 

Additionally,  a  recent  Census  Bureau  survey  revealed  that  the 
Nation  s  Spanish  surnamed  people  have  l)een  losing  ground  to  the 
rest  of  the  country's  population  in  terms  of  real  purchasing  power. 
J  his  study  also  indicates  that  not  only  do  Spanish  surnamed  Anieri- 
cans  earn  less  but  that  they  are  less  educated  as  well. 

The  need  is  accentuated  in  the  present  environment  in  that  dis- 
advantaged students  are  not  reacliing  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing l)ecause  of  inadequate  information,  lack  of  active  recruitment, 
(liHiciilties  in  admission  and  other  institutional  constraints  unfamiliar 
especially  t  o  students  of  Hispanic  extraction.  ' 

In  adjiifion,  and  compounding  the  abo\ e-nientioned  problems,  the 
hnnncial  requirements  exist  as  the  common  denominator  among  all 
the  conditions  which  impinge  on  the  Hihpanir  citizens  from  l)enefitinL' 
and  pursuing  their  right  to  equal  educational  oppoi-t unities  Not 
only  do  most  Hispanirs  lack  the  financial  resources  with  which  to 
enroll  in  colleges  and  universities  of  their  choice,  but  these  financial 
reqiiiivnieuts  tend  to  leave  students  without  supportive  services  even 
after  he  or  she  has  managed  to  enroll  in  school. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman"  we  are  here  todav  to  convey  to  you  and  to 
he  subcommittee  meuil)ers  the  essentialna^s  of  not  only 'continuinc 
the  current  financial  assistance  programs  but  to  increase  them  and  to 
make  them  more  readily  available  to  Hispanic  American  students. 
Of  the       million  that  the  education  centers  were  able  to  generate 

n  ^wl'^^'  o^.l^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^'s  canie  from  such  programs 

as  the  BKOG.  SHOO.  XDSL,  G/FJSLP.  et  cetera.  AVithout  tiiese 
funds,  most  of  the  Hispanic  students  would  not  have  been  able  to 
begin  their  educational  programs.  Xot  onlv  should  the.se  pro<rrams 
be  continued  and  their  funding  increased,  but  funds  need  to  l)e  al- 
locatecl  specifically  for  the  dissemination  of  information  concerniiifr 
the  availability  of  such  assistance  program.s. 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  lack  of  kuowled<re  of 
these  i)rograins  on  the  part  of  the  indi^idllals  has  discouraged  many 
potent  ml  students  from  initiating  their  college  careers  and  from  vei^ 
t uriiig  into  our  centers. 

In  addition,  the  process,  procedures  and  re(piireinents  needed  to 
apply  for  these  programs  further  discourages  potential  participants 

1  won  d  like  to  submit  for  the  record  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  A\ashiiigton  Post  on  ^fonday,  June  0.  lf)7r,,  which  addresses  itself 
to  these  two  points.  I  hat  is,  the  dis.semination  of  aid  proirrains  and 
a|)|)lication  proredurcs.  Hie  article  is  entitled  "College  Airi  Is  There 
For  I  be? Hiding.'' 

T  will  not  read  it,  Mr.  Chainnan.  but  T  would  like  to  see  it  part  of 
the  record.  * 
[The  article  referred  to  follows :] 
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Crrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1975] 


%tmyimg' AktmA 


College  Aid  Is  There  for  tlie  Finding 


By  J*n#  Bryant  Quinn 

ntncUl  4id  offk«r»  uy  lh»l. 
contTAry  to  pvbHc  opinion, 
there  h  mott  fUuinciftl  aid 
around  tMi  year  than  ever. 
The  amount  of  federal  and 
ttat*  Khoiarship  money  has' 
lncrea*«d.  And  thera  are** 
variety  of  other  new  (ranta 
and  atlpends.  aomc  of  them 
open  to  ttudenif  o<  merit  r«- 
gardleaa  of  family  income. 

Unfortunately,  maay  high 
Khool  itudentt  are  baffled 
b/lha  probleiQ  of  roundimt 
up  finaacial  aid.  Or.  if  not 
baffled,  tardy.  One  aid  tp<> 
cUU«t  told  me  that  yount: 
p«ople  *ho  need  help  often 
drac  their  feet  about  flndtniS 
It.  and  iQmetlmef  iosa  out 
becau*e  they  apply  too  I*le. 
nrhey  ihould  be  ajgreieive 
and  search  out  the  »ourcea 
Uemaclves,"  the  aaid. 

Tha  plice  to  itart  l«  ^' 
waya  the  hl(h  Mbool  <uid> 
ance  teacher.  But  aome.  of 
courae.  have  more  curiosity 
than  olheri  about  JnvesUjat* 
Inc  oat'Ofthe  way  aid  pro< 
(rami.  In  many  school  aya* 
Uwi  there  aren't  enoutth 
good  (uidance  teachert  to 
go  around,  which  means 
they  caa't  do  much  about 
aeeklng  itudenti  out  uho 
ml(ht  need  financial  aid. 
Here's  a  food  example  o( 
aomethtnit  the  atudent  can 
do  for  hlmteif:  see  the  coun* 
aelor  a«  often  aa  necessaryi 


read  the  material  on  hit  bul* 
letin  board,  (et  Information 
on  aid  eourcc^^n^  ;foUvff: 
up.  "  • 

That's  the  second  place 
where  students  often  stum* 
bIe-~on  the  followup.  For 
example,  to  xet  a  federal 
laatc  Educational  Opportu* 
nlly  Grant  (B£OG>  you  have 
to  fill  out  a  complicated 
form  that  looka  Ulur  a  tax  re- 
turn. 

The  Instructions  aren't 
easy  to  follow,  with  the  re- 
sult that  some  families  Si\e 
up  on  II  But  any  guidance 
teacher  can  heip  you  fUl  It 
in,  if  ^-ou'll  Just  aslL 

BKOGs  are  principally  for 
low  income  studenu.  »!• 
thouRhbig  families  «lth  in> 
ccmes  ^ifih  a  915^ 
might  Itet  aome  helP.  The 
top  grant  for  ItTdls  $1,400  a 
year,  vllh  the  average  ex. 
pected  to  run  around  itOO. 
in  the  past,  many  familief 
with  small  income*  were  de* 
nitd  BEOCs  because  they 
OHne<l  their  own  housc%— 
whirh  on  paper  made  them 
too  rich  to  qualify.  But  ttii* 
>ear  the  government  it  be- 
ing a  little  more  rca^n^ble 
about  exdudlrg  property 
that  for  all  practical  Pur* 
pose*  can't  be  converted 
into  cash  for  college. 

Many  tUtet  are  now  ex* 
panding  their  Khoiarship 
programs.  That's  something 
elae  your  guidance  teacher 


should  icnow  about  Or  wnta 
to  >our  stale  board  of  educa- 

iUbn. 

Another  good  source  of 
scholarship  Information  is 
Xht  financial  aid  office  of 
the  Khool  vou  want  to  go  to. 
Some  officers  foolishly 
guard  their  Icnowledge  from 
guidance  trachers  who  they 
thlnitare  poaching  on  their 
turf,  but  they  will  be  forth' 
comln({  whfn  students  ask 
qutMions  dliectly. 

Kenneth  Ojtbcr«.  director 
of  financial  aid  for  Columbia 
Coilcse.  says  that  he  spends 
hours  on  the  telephone  with 
potential  applicants,  giving 
them  Ccneral  Information 
on  where  t"  scare  up  Khol* 
arship  money  Hut  not  until 
a  atudent  is  admitted  doe^ 
he  get  to  work  on  the  actual 
aid  package— ta icing  what* 
ever  stipends  the  student 
has  come  up  with  and  com* 
binlng  them  with  money  the 
school  ha«  to  offer.  At  ex- 
pensive schools  liice  Colum- 
bia, says  Ostbcru.  even 
higher  income  families  can 
expect  some  heip 

Alexander  CI.  Sidar.  direc- 
tor of  the  Collcfte  Scholar* 
ship  Service.  $a>s  that  stu* 
dents  must  apply  for  aid  at 
the  same  time  they  apply 
far  coUcse.  Many  don't,  be- 
cause they  fear  It  will  preju- 
dice their  admittance.  It 


won't,  financial  officers  alt 
say.  And  U  you  apply  after 
>ou're  adfVip^it's  usuaV^ 
too  lata  to*:  get  money  for 
that  school  year. 

Colleles  generally  evafu 
ate  financial  aid  requests  in 
January  ^and  Febnugf 
which  means  that  atudents 
who  need  money  lor  the  fol- 
lowing September  should 
hava  requests  In  by  Christ- 
mas. (Community  colleges 
don't  hava  auca  along  time 
lag) 

Make  aure  >o\i  fill  in  ev- 
erything on  the  scholarship 
application.  If  there  are 
blanks  the  form  will  be  re- 
turned to  you,  and  ha\e  to 
undergo  processing  all  o\er 
ajCsin-  ^ome  parents  lie  on 
the  application,  to  make 
their  financial  situation  look 
uoraethan  It  is.  Because  of 
this.  Sidar  saya.  many 
schools  now  ask  for  copica 
af  income-tax  returns. 

Scholarships  aren't  just 
for  young  people.  An  older 
person  returning  to  college 
can  slso  get  help.  .N'ew 
York  City  group  called  Fe- 
male Employment  and  Man- 
agement, ^vhlch  helps 
women  find  financial  aid 
says  there  are  several  corpo- 
rate Kholarships  available. 

C  191U  TIM  WMktMU*  PMt  C*. 
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SALVATiKKia.  Now,  I'Ognrdinj^  the  case  of  dissemination  of  in- 
fornintion.  a  case  in  i>oint  occnrred  with  onr  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  office.  Onr 
director,  ^[s,  Erna  Aparicio,  hosted  the  80  cities  project  on  the  basic 
opportunities  grant  workshop  on  May  0,  1075.  Over  100  conmiunity 
agency  people  attended  and  the  subsequent  publicity,  including  tele- 
vision,  radio,  and  newspaper  co\erage,  elicited  an  overwhelniing 
client  s  response.  The  number  of  walkins  increased  substantially  as  a 
result  of  the  publicity.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  major  national 
and  h)calized  media  and  advertising  campaign  to  publicize  the  finan- 
cial aid  programs. 

Just  judging  by  our  own  experience  at  our  Phoenix,  Ariz,,  office, 
we  sec-  a  I'eal  and  demonstrable  need  for  such  publicity. 

AVe  reconnnend  to  the  subcommittee  the  need  to  continue  to  view  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants  as  the  cornerstone  of  sttideut 
financial  aid  programs.  The  statistics  available  to  us  indicate  the  dis- 
prO|)ortionate  nunibiM'  of  Hispanic  citizens  with  low  incomes  thus 
necr-ssitating  greater  dependence  on  grants  for  assistance  for  students 
to  pui-sue  I  heir  respective  academic  career's. 

We  recommend  lhatan  inflation  index  be  part  of  student  a  id  legisla- 
tion, enablincr  the  basic  grant  amounts  to  float  up  or  down  with  annual 
increases  or  <lecreases  in  the  cost  of  an  education. 

On  this  sauK»  point,  we  feel  that  the  basic  grant  maximum  should  be 
mcrea.sed  from  the  $1,400  figui-e  to  approximately  $2,100, 

Fn  fiscal  year  1077.  such  an  increase  would  address  itself  to  the  in- 
flationary costs  that  have  occurred  and  would  also  allow  for  greater 
support  of  an  eligible  student's  noniustructional  costs.  The  increase  to 
compensate  for  inflation  ami  higher  educational  costs  would  continue 
to  insure  continued  free  access  to  disadvantaged  students  eligible  for 
basic  grants. 

Ono  of  the  obstacles  for  1  Fispanics  wishing  to  attend  private  schools 
IS  obviously  the  higher  cost  of  attending  such  institutions.  We  woidd 
like  to  see  an  increase  on  the  BEOG  for  students  attendiiwr  private 
schools  due  to  higher  tuition  costs,  et  cetera.  This  is  a  fundamental 
right  of  choice.  Fn  fortunately,  many  Hispanics  cannot  exercise  it. 

J  he  Xati(mal  Kducation  Service  Centei*s  feel  that  the  special  pro- 
grams for  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  projects  or  pro- 
grams such  as  Talent  Search.  Upward  Bound,  and  the  Educational 
(J|)portumty  Centers,  should  be  increased.  We  specifically  would  like 
^^n^  <'j^^^^'"t"»^ioi»id  Opportunity  Centei*s  appropriations  increased. 

I  he  LCK  has  as  its  function  to  provide  information  and  counseliufr 
as  well  as  other  services  which  are  of  assistance  in  making  postsec- 
ondary  education  available  to  disadvantaged  youths  from  areas  of 
major  concentratious  of  low-income  families. 

Hoth  in  fiscal  year  1075  and  107(i,  only  $3  million  was  authorized 
am  only  12  programs  have  been  funded.  10  of  which  were  colle^^es 
ami  uuiyei'sit  les  themselves.  Yet,  if  this  prot'rnm  is  to  have  any  major 
impact  It  will  need  to  have  more  funds  available  and  made  available 
to  community-based  groups  as  well. 

H  ^"^^  ^^"c  ^^''^h  regard  tc 

tlie  h(K  programs,  our  program  has  an  annual  budget  of  $1,250  000 
and  wo  opera|e  1 1  field  ollices  whieli  have  an  average  staff  of  ei<rht  in-' 
(lividuals,  T  bring  this  up  only  to  demonstrate  how  an  increase  in 
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appropriations  for  EOC  projects  could  be  utilized  to  provide  the 
information  dissemination,  counselling  and  other  supportive  services 
necessary  for  disadvantaged  groups,  particularly  Hispanic,  to  pursue 
educational  cai*eei-s. 

In  concliisioiK  the  National  Education  Service  Centers  support  the 
continuation  of  the  current  fiscal  assistance  programs,  particularly 
the  BKOG.  We  feel  our  suggestions  and  recommendations  will  Ix^ 
l)enef!cial  nob  only  to  Ilispainc  students  but  to  all  students.  Although 
we  are  a  new  organization,  we  nevertheless  are  ready  to  assist  you 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  additional  information  as  you  work 
on  the  Federal  stiulent  assistance  programs. 

1  anticipated  having  my  diivctor  of  field  operations  with  mo  to 
deal  with  some  questions  Vegarding  the  grant  itself.  TJnfoitunately, 
the  National  Guard  has  taken  him  for  the  ne.xt  2  weeks;  but  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Pki.i..  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Now,  in  connect  ion  with  your  orfranization,  you  are  not  Latin  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  citizens  of  Hispanic  origin :  correct? 
Mr.  Sai.vatikrra.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pkfj,.  That  meuns  originally  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

^Ir.  SAKVA-riKKRA.  Originally,  LULAC  was  incoriwrated  in  1920 
in  Corpus  Cristi,  Tex.  TnitiallV.  it  was  organized  as  an  organization 
for  ^fexican-Aincricans  only  and  was  centered  strictly  in  the  South- 
west. However,  the  concept  has  expanded  now  to  try  to  incorporate 
all  Hispanics.  Puerto  Rican,  T>atin,  all  individuals  originating  from 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  as  well  as  those  who  have  now  dispersed 
through  Latin  America. 

Senator  Peij..  Would  this  includo  Portugese? 

Mr.  Salv.vtikiuia.  No.  sir,  we  liavo  not  had  much  contact  with 
Portugese. 

Senator  Pki  j..  As  yon  may  know,  the  Portugucst^  are  from  the  Tlx^rian 
Peninsula  too.  Tn  my  part  of  the  country  there  arc  far  more  people 
with  Portuuue^evSiirnames  than  Spanish  surnames. 

T  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  effoit  to  include  them  in  these 
efforts. 

Mr.  SAi.vATrKRR.\.  No,  sir,  T  am  afraid  we  have  probably  zeroed  in 
mainly  on  Spanish  speaking. 

Senator  Pkm..  Do  you  have  any  Portuguese  siirnamed  of!icei*s  of  your 
organization? 

Mr.  Salva'i  ikrra.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Pn-r^  I  would  hope  as  time  goes  on  you  might.  PartJcularly 
in  New  England,  we  have  many  descendants  of  individuals  from  the 
T!)erian  Peninsula  from  Portu<rJil.  not  Spain. 

Mr.  Saiawtikrra.  I  am  familiar  with  Rhode  Island.  I  was  stationed 
in  Ncw|)ort  for  several  years. 

Senator  Pfj.l.  Ri^jht. 

Actually.  I  think  in  our  act,  we  did  pmvide  for  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  sneaking.  So  T  would  more  and  more  like  to  sec  the  term 
used  when  wo  s\m\k  of  Hispanic  back/'ronnd,  reference  to  the  ll)erian 
Peninsula,  with  the  assumption  that  that  moans  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese speaking. 
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T  think  it  is  important,  and,  frankly,  the  definition— F  jnst  had  the 
definition  looked  up  in  fhe  di(tionai'}~-^*of  Hispanic"— '^Hispanic" 
means  from  the  Il^erian  Peninsuhu  So\vhenever  the  term  "irispanic" 
IS  used.  It  shoidd  also  include  Portuguese  if  one  is  <roin<f  to  be  accurnre. 
Otherwise,  it  should  just  l)e  Spanish  speaking. 

Mr.  Sai.vatikkka.  OK,  Senator. 

Senator  Pkij..  Thank  you. 

Given  your  own  experience  in  working  with  the  hasie  grants  pro- 
gnini,  as  J  undei-stand  it.  you  think  that  the  half  cost  provision  should 
1)0  eliminated  ;  is  that  right? 

Mr,  Saia'atikkka.  At  this  moment  J  would  not  eonunent  on  that. 

Our  nuijor  concern  right  now  is  the  fact  that  the  infornuition  on 
these  programs  is  not  getting  out  sufficiently  and  this  is  making  it 
extremely  diflicult  for  us  to  encourage  students  to  participate,  to'^re- 
cruit,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available, 

fn  some  cities,  in  some  which  we  operate,  notably  Phoenix,  Corpus 
C  hristi,  our  staff  have  supplemented  several  of  the  liigh  school  counsel- 
ing stall  and  It  IS  only  because  our  staff  is  already  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter that  a  lot  of  the  information  is  getting  to  students. 

Our  main  concern  is  seeing  that  a  greater  media  publicity  campaign 
be  made  available  on  these  programs.  To  get  specifically  into  the  bene- 
nts  ot  some  of  the  langmige.  et  cetera,  is  this  moment  almost  irrele- 
vant to  us  bocause  we  are  not  e\en  getting  our  people  informed  of  what 
IS  available. 

Senator  Pkm„  T  wms  struck  with  your  su<rge.s(ion  that  the  amount 
should  be  raised  from  $1,400  to  $2,100.  Obviously.  I  would  stroii<r]y 
support  that  idea ;  but  cverv  group  wants  to  raise  the  amount  of  money 
u-ith  winch  they  are  coiiceriiecL  which  is  perfectly  normal. 

Why  do  you  think  the  basic  education  opportunity  grant  should  be 
raised  inore  than  the  other  educational  assistance  programs  ? 

Mr.  SAiA'ATiKina.  Well,  beeausi*  our  experience  has  shown  that  tiie 
majority  of  the  students  that  we  are  working  with  depend  almost 
exclusively  on  (he  basic  grant.  It  has  to  be  that  way.  There  is  no  other 
way  they  can  mortgage  themselves  by  taking  other  loans. 

A  case  in  point  would  be  our  Director,  Mr.  Castro,  a  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Hu.siuess  School,  came  out  of  the  Chicano  ghettoes  of  south- 
ern  (  alifornia:  is  mortgaged  completely  right  now  paying  off  these 
dillerent  school  loans,  in  addition  to  ha\  ing  to  provide  siipport  for  his 
family. 

Xow.  this  is  one  of  the  burdens. 

Senator  Pki.l.  You  mean  Governor  Castro  of  Ari/.ona  ? 
Mr.  Sai.vatikhkv.  Xo,  sir,  our  director,  the  Director  of  the  National 
hducation  Service  Centei-s. 
Senator  I^km..  T  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Sai.vatikhiu.  Many  of  the  .students  are  discouraged  from  any 
ot^er  program  that  is  going  to  require  that  addit  ional  bunlen. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  be  depending  basically  on  the  basic  grant,  then 
we  would  like  to  see  as  much  funds  as  po.ssible  coming  out  of  it. 

Senator  Pki.i..  Doyou  think  (he  basic  grant  should  he  made  primar- 
ily a  State  program  rather  than  a  Federal  program? 
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Mr.  Salvammkrra.  Well,  wo  have  mixed  feelings  on  that  because  in 
some  States  we  have  been  ubk*.  to  work  very  effectively  and  in  a  very 
cooperative  manner  with  the  State.  That  has  not  been  the  case  every- 
whei-e  else. 

So  that  we  do  have  some  mixed  feelings  about  that  at  this  moment. 

Senator  Pbll.  1)o  you  think  that  there  should  be  higher  exemptions 
so  that  you  would  exempt  a  house  up  to  $25,000,  or  a  savings  account  up 
to  $10,000  from  the  needs  analysis  mechanism  ? 

Mr.  Sai.vatikkr.\.  Well,  T  am  not  too  sure  how  nuich  of  a  concern  that 
would  be  to  many  of  our  students  because  they  would  have  neither  one 
of  those. 

I  would  only  comment  that  I  would  probably  go  along  with  some 
of  those  exemptions  only  to  make  it  more  available  to  other  middle- 
income  individuals. 

Senator  Pkli..  Well,  then  basically  T  would  think  that  you  would 
probably  want  to  drop  the  half  cost,  would  you  not? 

>rr.  Salvatif.rra.  I  could  not connnent  on  that. 

Senator  Pkix.  In  other  words,  as  of  now,  as  yon  know,  the  grant 
can  only  be  used  to  cover  half  the  cost  of  education. 

Sfr.  Saia'atikrr/\.  Right. 

Certainly,  then.  Sure.  We  would  ^ro  along  with  that. 
Senator  Pki.u  You  want  to  drop  it  or  keep  it? 
Mr.  Salvatjkrra.  We  would  drop  it. 
Senator  Pkll.  You  would  (M'op  it. 
T  thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

The  American  'College  Testing  Service  si)oke  specifically  of  prob- 
lems as  they  related  to  Spanish-speaking  citizens.  You  may  have  heard 
tlieir  testimony.  . 

What  was  your  reaction  to  their  suggestion?  For  instance,  having 
somebody  down  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  Sai>vatikrra.  As  we  were  listening  to  the  testimony,  we  were 
making  a  point  of  noting  that  we  should  take  an  opportunity  and  meet 
Mr,  Henry  at  this  point  because  we  are  in  agreement  with  many  of  the 
things  that  he  was  recommending,  particularly  the  standardizing  of 
applications,  simplifying  them,  putting  them  in  Spanish.  We  realize 
the  BEOG  applications  right  now  arc  in  Spanish. 

With  regard  to  setting  up  programs  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  would 
ccrtainlvbe  in  favorof  that.  .        ^  -u 

Senator  Pkix.  You  say  .some  of  the  BEOG  forms  arc  m  the  Spanish 
language  as  well  as  English? 

Mr.  Salvatikrr.\.  Ycs,sir. 

T  have  a  copy  with  me  of  the  basic  gi-ant,  which  is  the  appi  ication. 
Senator  Pku..  I  wonder  what  other  languages  it  is  printed  in. 
Ts  it  only  in  Spanish? 
Mr.  JanV».  Just  Spanish. 

Senator  Pell.  Maybe  we  ought  to  get  it  done  in  Portuguese,  too,  and 
French,  too. 

T  thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Sal  vatierra. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  order  printed  in  the  record  the  prepared 
statement  of  Mr.  Sal  vatierra  and  material  made  available  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Eudcation  pertaining  to  student  a.ssistance. 

[The  infonnation  referred  to  follows:] 
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LULAC  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTERS 


STATEMENT 

by 

RICHARD  D.  SALVATIERRA 
ASSISTANT  NATIONAL  DIRECTOR 

LULAC  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE  CENTERS 

before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

of  the 

SENATE  COMMIHEE  ON  LABOR.  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
JUNE  11,  1975 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  SubcoflmUtcc,  my  name  is  Richard  0.  SaWatierra. 
I  am  the  Assistant  National  Director  of  the  National  Education  Service  Centers, 
a  non-profit,  non-political  educational  organization  sponsored  by  LULAC.  LULAC 
is  the  league  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens,  the  largest  Hispanic  organization 
in  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  LUIAC,  Hispanic  American  citizens  and  our  educational  organ- 
ization I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
convey  our  country's  Hispanic  coffinunity. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  capsulize  for  you  our  organization,  its 
purpose,  objectives,  and  current  accomplishments.    The  National  Education 
Service  Centers  (NESC)  is  a  Hispanic  organization  working  in  the  area  of 
Higher  Education,   We  are  headquartered  in  Washington,  O.C.  and  maintain 
offices  in  eleven  cities  in  nine  states  across  the  country.    We  have  three 
major  or  primary  objectives.    These  are: 

1.  "to  increase  the  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged 

persons  attending  America's  colleges  and  universities 
with  special  emphasis  on  Hispanic  American  students," 

2.  "to  increase  the  retention  of  educationally  disadvantaged 

persons  in  America's  colleges  and  universities  with 
special  emphasis  on  Hispanic  American  students/* 

3.  •'to  increase  the  awareness  of  the  educational  problems  of 

the  Hispanic  cornnunity  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
foundations,  corporations  and  federal  agencies  with  the 
intent  of  bringing  to  bear  an  increased  concentration  of 
resources  on  the  problems." 
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In  meeting  our  objectives,  our  past  program  year  can  speak  for  itself,  nesc 
ws  responsible  for  placing-5,436  students  in  colleges  and  universities  enabling 
these  students  to  begin  their  academic  careers.    This  number  exceeded  our  MBO 
objective  of  4,000  placements.    In  addition,  the  Centers  were  able  to  exceed 
thefr  MBO  of  generating  financial  assistance  for  students.    In  this  area  the 
centers  were  able  to  generate  over  four  million  dollars  ($4,000,000)  of  financial  aid  for 
the  students.   This  latter  objective  and  accomplishment  thus  brings  us  to  the 
purpose  of  wishing  to  addressing  this  subconmittee. 

As  the  nation's  oldest  and  fastest  growing  minority  group,  the  Spanish 
surnamed  people  are  only  too  keenly  aware  that  their  dismal  educational  record 
will  never  be  overcome  unless  larger  numbers  of  Hispanic  leaders,  decision  makers, 
businessmen,  professionals  and  educators  are  produced  by  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  this  country. 

ClearVy  the  need  for  services  to  enhance  the  accessibility  of  post  secondary 
education  opportunities  for  Spanish  surnamed  students  is  indicated  by  the 
historically  low  rates  of  participation  in  these  programs. 

There  are  approximately  8.2  million  people  14-34  years  of  age  who  are 
currently  enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  and  only  2.9  percent  of  this 
total  are  Spanish  surnamed  students.    In  proportion  to  their  nurr^ers  in  the 
country,  the  Spanish  surnamed  stude.its  represent  a  minute  segment  of  the  total 
student  population. 

Compounding  this  situation  is  the  fact  that,  according  to  a  study  under- 
taken by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  1972,  Spanish  surnamed  students 
dropped  out  of  the  freshman  classes  at  the  rate  of  82  percent  and  that  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  Spanish  surnamed  students  are  expected  to  graduate  from  college. 

The  U,S.  Civil  Rights  Conmission,  in  a  separate  study,  revealed  that  Spanish 
surnamed  college  students  are  twice  as  likely  to  drop  out  of  colleges  as  their 
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Anglo  counterparts  and  are  also  more  likely  to  drop  out  than  the  larger  Black 
minority  group. 

AddUionally,  a  recent  Census  Bureau  survey  revealed  that  the  nations' 
Spanish  surnamed  people  have  been  losing  ground  to  the  rest  of  the  Country's 
population  in  terms  of  real  purchasing  power.    This  study  also  indicated  that 
not  only  do  Spanish  surnamed  Ainericans  earn  less  but  that  they  are  less  educated 
as  well. 

The  need  becomes  even  iwre  apparent  when  one  considers  the  psychological 
and  huiwn  factors  which  impinge  on  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  surnamed  students 
to  obtain  a  higher  education  because  of  inadequate  counseling  services  and 
different  cultural  and  linguistic  experiences. 

The  U.S.  Cortnission  on  Civil  Rights  report  on  Mexican^Americans,  issued 
in  February  1974.  graphically  showed  the  lack  of  Spanish  surnamed  counselors 
in  the  schools,  heavy  workloads  for  all  of  these  counselors  and  a  general 
picture  of  inattention  to  student's  social  and  personal  problems,  referral 
procedures,  guiding  students,  lack  of  familiarity  with  fanilial  background  and 
all  those  factors  which  impinge  on  providing  effective  services  to  increase 
the  accessibility  of  a  post  secondary  education,  especially  to  the  Spanish 
Surnamed  youth. 

The  need  is  accentuated  in  the  present  environment  in  that  disadvantaged 
students  are  not  reaching  the  institutions  of  higher  education  because  of 
Inadequate  infonnation,  lack  of  active  recruitment,  difficulties  in  admission 
and  other  institutional  constraints  unfamiliar,  especially  to  students  of 
Spanish  surnamed  extraction. 

In  addition,  and  compounding  the  above  mentioned  problems,  the  financial 
requirements  exists  as  the  cojnwjn  denominator  arong  all  the  conditions  which 
impinge  on  the  Hispanic  citizens  from  benefiting  and  pursuing  their  rights  to 
equal  educational  opportunities.    Not  only  do  most  Hispanics  lack  the  financial 
resources  with  which  to  enroll  in  college*  and  universities  of  their  choice,  but 
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these  financial  requirernents  tend  to  leave  students  without  supportive  services 
even  after  he  or  she  has  jnanaged  to  enroll  in  school. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chainnan,  we  are  here  today  to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  Subcornnfttee 
nen-^ers  the  essentialness  of  not  only  continuing  the  current  financial  assistance 
programs  but  to  increase  them  and  to  make  them  more  readily  available  to  Hispanic 
*    American  students. 

Specifically,  the  need  to  continue  the  current  financial  assistance  programs 
such  as  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (BEOG)  the  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  College  Work-Study  Programs.  National  Direct  Student 
Loans  (NOSl)  and  the  Guaranteed/Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program  (GLISLP) 
is  imperative.    Of  the  $4.2  million  that  the  Education  Centers  were  able  to 
generate  in  1974,  roughly  80S  of  the  funds  came  from  these  programs.  Without 
these  funds  most  of  the  Hispanic  students  placed  in  colleges  by  NESC  would  not 
have  been  able  to  begin  and/or  continue  their  educational  programs.    Not  only 
should  these  programs  be  continued  and  their  funding  level  increased,  but 
funds  need  to  be  allocated  specifically  to  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  availability  of  such  assistance  programs.    Our  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  programs  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  has  discouraged  many  potential  students  from  initiating  their 
college  careers  and  from  venturing  into  our  centers.    In  addition,  the  process, 
procedures  and  requirements  needed  to  apply  for  these  programs  further  discourages 
potential  participants. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday,  June  9,  1975,  which  addresses  itself  to  these  two 
points.    That  is  the  dissemination  of  aid  programs  and  application  procedures. 
The  article  is  entitled  "College  Aid  is  There  for  the  Funding." 

A  case  in  point  occurred  with  our  Phoenix,  Arizona,  office.    Our  Director 
Ms.  Erna  Aparicio  hosted  the  30  Cities  Project  on  the  Basic  Opportunities  Grant 
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Workshops  on  May  9,  1975.    Over  100  Cownunity  Agency  people  attended  and  the 
subsequent  publicity,  including  television,  radio,  and  newspaper  coverage 
elicited  an  overwhelming  client  response.    The  number  of  walk-ins  increased 
substantially  as  a  result  of  the  publicity.   There  is  a  definite  need  for 
a  major  national  and  localized  media  and  advertising  campaign.   Just  judging 
by  our  own  experience  at  our  Phoenix,  Arizona  office,  we  see  a  real  and 
demonstrable  need  for  such  publicity. 

Me  recofnmend  *  to  this  Subcormittee  the  need  to  continue  to  view  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  as  the  cornerstone  of  student  financial 
aid  programs.    The  statistics  available  to  us  indicated  the  disproportionate 
number  of  Hispanic  citizens  with  low  incomes  thus  necessitating  greater 
dependence  on  grants  for  assistance  for  students  to  pursue  their  respective 
academic  careers. 

We  recoirmend  that  an  inflation  index  be  part  of  student  aid  legislation 
enabling  the  Basic  Grant  amounts  to  float  up  or  down  with  annual  increases 
or  decreases  in  the  cost  of  an  education.    On  this  same  point,  we  feel  that 
the  Basic  Grant  maximum  should  be  increased  from  the  $1400  figure  to  approx- 
imately $2100.    In  Fiscal  year  1977  such  an  increase  would  address  itself  to 
the  inflationary  costs  that  have  occurred  since  1972  but  would  also  allow  for 
greater  support  of  an  eligible  student's  non-insturctional  costs.    The  increase 
to  compensate  for  inflation  and  higher  educational  cost  would  continue  to 
insure  continued  free  access  to  disadvantaged  students  elibible  for  Basic  Grants. 

One  of  the  obstacles  for  Hispanics  wishing  to  attend  private  schools  is 
obviously  the  higher  cost  of  attending  such  institutions.   We  would  like  to  see 
an  increase  on  the  BEOG  for  students  attending  private  schools  due  to  higher 
tuition  costs,  etc..   This  is  a  fundamental  right  of  choice.   Unfortunately  many 
Hispanics  cannot  exercise  it. 
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the  National  Education  Service  Centers  feel  that  the  Special  Programs  for 
Students  froo.  Disadvanta^edjac^^  s„ch  as  Talent  Search.  Upward  Bound,  and 
the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  should  be  increased.    We  specifically  would 
Lite  to  see  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  appropriations  increased. 
Ihe  EOC  has  as  its  function  to  provide  information  and  counseling  as  well 
as  other  services  which  are  of  assistance  in  making  post  secondary  education 
available  to  disadvantaged  youths  from  areas  of  ™jor  concentration  of 
low-incon*  families.    Both  in  Fiscal  years  19;5  and  1976  only  $3,000,000 
was  authorized  and  only  12  programs  have  been  funded.  10  of  which  are 
institutions  (colleges  and  universities)  themselves.    Yet.  if  this  program 
Is  to  have  any  major  iirpact  it  will  need  to  have  more  funds  available  and 
made  available  to  comunity  based  groups  as  well. 

Mr.  ChalrMn.  Just  to  show  you  what  can  be  done,  our  program  has  an 
annual  budget  of  one  million  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($1,250,000) 
and  we  operate  eleven  f.eld  offices  which  have  an  average  staff  of  8  individuals. 
I  bring  this  up  only  to  defnons tra tc  how  an  increase  in  appropriations  for  EOC 
projects  could  be  utilized  to  provide  the  infomation  dissemination,  counselling 
and  other  supportive  services  necessary  for  disadvantaged  groups,  particularly 
Hispanic  to  pursue  educational  careers. 

In  conclusion.  NESC  supports  the  continuation  of  the  current  financial 
assistance  programs,  particularly  the  BEOG.   We  feel  our  suggestions  and 
recotmendations  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  Hispanic  students  but  to  all 
students.   Although  we  are  a  new  organization,  we  nevertheless  are  ready  to 
assist  you  and  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  additional  inforrotlon  as  you  work 
on  the  federal  student  assistance  programs. 

I  will  now  bp  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Nadond  University  Extension  Association 


On«  Ouponl  Circle 
Suiie360 

Washington.  O.C.  20036 
T«f«phon«;  (202)  659-3220 

Offtc*  of  tht  Executive  Director 


The  Honorable  Clalrbome  Pell 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education 
U,S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Public  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C,  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

We  would  like  to  submit  the  enclosed  statement  for  the  record  of 
the  hearings  on  amendments  to  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  our  Ideas  to  your  committee  and 
we  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  raised  by  this  statement. 


June  30,  1975 


Sincerely 


Robert  J.  Pltchell 
Executive  Director 


Enclosure 
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Statement  of  Robert  J.  Pltchell 
Executive  Director,  National  University  Extension  Association 
before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Labor  &  Public  Welfare 
United  States  Senate 
June  30,  1975 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

The  National  University  Extension  Association  Is  strongly  supportive  of  all 
efforts  to  bring  about  greater  equity  for  all  students  In  federal  and  state  student 
aid  programs.  Studentasslstance  grants  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  were  Intended  to  be  made  available  to  all  eligible  students,  full-time  and 
part-time.  Basic  grants  were  to  be  made  directly  to  students;  supplemental  grants 
to  Institutions,  for  awarding  to  students  according  to  institutional  criteria.  It 
Is  unfortunately  true  that  all  eligible  students  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  grants 
under  the  basic  grants  program  since  the  passage  of  the  act.  In  particular,  up 
until  this  year,  part-time  students  as  a  class  have  been  denied  basic  grants 
because  of  restrictive  language  In  the  appropriations  act.  The  Office  of  Education 
does  not  have  data  available  on  the  number  or  proportion  of  part-time  students 
who  have  been  awarded  supplemental  grants,  but  the  data  presented  below  suggest 
that  It  Is  a  very  small  number. 

It  Is  evident  both  from  the  actions  of  Congress  and  from  the  attitudes  and 
actions  of  many  well-meaning  persons  In  postsecondary  education  that  they 
consider  part-time  students  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  for  student  aid. 
The  myth  persists  that  part-time  students  are  not  serious  In  their  motivations; 
are  not  as  competent  as  regular  students;  or  that.  In  any  case,  most  adults 
taking  part-time  work  are  wasteful  of  academic  resources  because  they  are  not 
Interested  In  pursuing  and  completing  a  degree  program. 

A  recent  report  published  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  rinanclng 
Part-Time  Students:  The  New  Majority  In  Postsecondary  Education,  examines  all 
of  these  questions  in  considerable  detail.  I  believe  that  It  contains  the  most 
significant  array  of  data  ever  compiled  on  this  subject  and  we  Invite  your  careful 
attention  to  that  documentation. 
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The  report  shows,  for  example,  that  part-time  students  are  older,  are 
mostly  employed  (three-fourths  In  the  labor  force),  have  equal  or  more  serious 
motivations  In  terms  of  subjects  taken,  drop  out  with  less  frequency,  have  equal 
Intellectual  dblllty  and  more  accrued  experience  to  profit  from  exposure  to 
academic  learning,  and  achieve  as  well  as  or  better  than  full-time  students  In 
academic  performance.  The  report  concluded  that,  "The  stereotype  of  the  part-time 
student  compared  to  the  full-time  student,  which  is  often  shared  by  academi- 
cians and  public  funding  agencies,  has  no  validity." 

When  faced  with  this  evidence,  some  people  respond  that  part-time  students 
aro  employed  and  therefore  are  not  In  financial  need.  i!ere  too  the  evidence 
suggests  a  contrary  conclusion,  when  measured  In  terms  of  family  Income, 
according  to  Census  survey  data  In  1969,  73  percent  o£  full-time  students  had 
family  Incomes  of  less  than  $15,000  compared  to  77  percent  of  part-time  students. 
The  gap  widened  In  1972  when  62.2  percent  of  full-time  students  had  family  In- 
comes of  less  than  $15,000  in  contrast  to  72.4  percent  of  part-time  students. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  many  students  are  going  to  school  part-time  not  for 
frivolous  reasons  but  because  they  are  too  poor  or  have  too  many  family  obligations 
to  attend  school  on  a  full-time  basis  even  with  access  to  federal,  state  and 
Institutional  student  aid  programs. 

One  can  ask,  why  can't  part-time  students  find  other  sources  of  financial 
assistance?  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  there  Is  widespread,  massive  dis- 
crimination against  part-time  students  In  federal  and  state  student  aid  programs, 
social  security  benefits.  Institutional  tuition  rates  and  financial  aid  programs, 
and  federal  Income  tax  provisions.  For  example,  only  seven  of  the  states  with 
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needs-based  student  aid  programs  provide  any  eligibility  for  part-time  students. 
Only  one  state  provides  equal  funding  for  part-time  and  full-time  students  In 
institutional  aid  formulas.  In  a  recent  survey,  only  12  of  23  reporting  states  pro- 
vided any  funds  for  off-campus  credit  students. 

Collegiate  Institutions  participate  In  this  pattern  of  discrimination:  59 
percent  of  four-year  Institutions  charge  higher  tuition  fees  for  part-time  students 
and  34  percent  of  all  Institutions  deny  student  aid  to  part-time  students  completely. 

At  tho  federal  level,  only  full-time  students  are  eligible  for  social  security 
survivor's  benefits  past  the  age  of  18.  Similarly,  employed  part-time  students 
who  are  denied  eligibility  for  student  aid  pay  taxes  on  their  Incomes  without 
deductibility  for  educational  expenses  unless  the  educational  activity  Is  directly 
work  related,  while  full-time  students  are  exempt  from  taxes  on  their  student  aid 
payments. 

This  discrimination  poses  a  serious  question  of  equity  not  only  for  part- 
time  students  currently  enrolled,  but  also  for  those  who  have  been  unable  to 
enroll  because  of  Inadequate  financial  resources. 

The  real  question  before  this  committee  Is  whether  all  part-time  students  In 
degree  credit  programs  should  be  eligible  for  basic  grants  In  proportion  to  course 
load  rather  than  on  a  half-time  basis  only.  Many  persons  pursue  degrees  over 
long  periods  of  time  while  they  remain  wage  earners  and  taxpayers.  Should  they 
be  denied  equal  eligibility  for  basic  grants.  If  they  are  In  need.  Just  because 
they  do  no't  pursue  their  educational  goals  In  the  lockstep  of  a  four-ycar-full-tlme 
degree  program?  Wo  would  hope  not. 
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If  one  admits  th<j  neeJ  for  equitable  treatment  of  all  part-time  students,  the 
specter  remains  of  a  horde  of  such  students  applying  for  basic  grants,  thereby 
drying  up  available  funds  or  costing  additional  billions  of  doUars.   This  matter 
would  be  more  urgent  if  the  current  BOG  program  were  oversubscribed.  We  are  all 
aware  that  a  very  substantial  part  of  this  year's  appropriation  went  unexpended 
while  the  program  was  limited  to  full-time  students  only.  Although  half-time 
students  are  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  for  the  first  time  next  year,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  volume  of  applications  will  make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  appropriation 
of  $660  million. 

Indeed,  opening  up  the  basic  grants  program  to  all  part-time  students  currently 
enrolled  would  not  be  equivalent  to  opening  the  flood  gates  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility.  We  do  not  have  hard  national  data  on  the  average  course  load  taken  by 
part-time  students,  but  limited  data  Indicate  that  the  average  part-time  collegiate 
credit  student  takes  between  a  one-third  and  a  two-fifths  full-time  course  load. 
The  1972  Census  data  demonstrate  that  68.2  percent  of  part-time  students  In  post- 
secondary  education  participated  In  only  one  course  or  activity  during  the  year 
and  only  2.4  percent  participated  In  five  or  more  courses. 

If  all  part-time  students  were  to  be  granted  eligibility  for  basic  grants  using 
the  same  eligibility  criteria  as  for  full-time  students,  there  would  not  be  a 
stampede  of  applicants  nor  a  drain  on  funds,  especially  In  the  collegiate  community. 
Our  estimate  Is  that  the  full-time  equivalent  requirement  for  part-time  students 
In  the  collegiate  sector  would  be  1,250,000  students  or  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  total  of  full-time  students.  If  the  same  proportion  holds  true  throughout  the 
postsecondary  community  the  cost  of  full  equity  In  the  basic  grants  program  would 
bo  minimal. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee  to  consider  three  changes  In  grants 
programs  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act: 

1 .  Part  A,  Subparts  1  and  2  should  be  amended  to  enable  all  part-time 
stiidents  in  degree  credit  programs,  or  the  equivalent,  to  be  eligible  for  basic 
and  supplemental  grants  in  proportion  to  the  course  load  takea.  Instead  of  for  a 
minimum  of  a  half-time  course  load, 

2.  Language  should  be  inserted  in  Part  A,  Subpart  1,  relating  to  basic 
grants,  to  Insure  that  all  students  who  qualify  for  basic  grants  under  the  authori- 
zation are  able  to  receive  them  to  the  Umit  of  the  appropriation.  Specific  language 
should  be  included  to  insure  that  no  student  or  class  of  students  can  be  denied 
access  because  of  restrictive  language  in  the  appropriations  act. 

3.  Siipilar  language  should  be  inserted  in  Part  A,  Subpart  2,  relating  to 
supplemental  grants,  with  additional  language  to  remove  the  discretionary  power 
of  institutions  to  deny  grants  to  any  student  or  class  of  students  on  any  basis 
other  than  need  as  defined  in  the  statute  and  the  regulations.  The  practice  of 
fupposedly  responsible  institutional  officers  arbitrarily  discriminating  against 
one  class  of  students  on  wholly  irrational  grounds  should  not  be  tolerated  in  this 
day  and  age,  especially  when  public  funds  are  involved.  The  demands  by  some 
institutional  officers  that  they  must  have  discretionary  power  over  student  aid 
funds  to  put  together  a  "package"  of  aid  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
students,  however  meritorious,  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  whether  a  studen*  Is 
part-time  or  full-time.    Student  aid  packages  can  be  put  together  for  part-time 
students  in  need  as  well  as  for  full-time  students  similarly  situated.  School 
officials  should  not  have  the  authority  to  arbitrarily  exclude  any  class  of  students 
except  those  who  do  not  quality  under  the  law. 
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While  these  changes  will  not  remove  all  of  the  discrimination  against 
part-time  students  in  postsecondary  education,  they  will  represent  a  giant  step 
in  that  direction.  It  will  be  a  step  for  which  millions  of  Americans  will  be 
grateful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  our 
Association  on  equity  for  part-time  students. 
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On6ATlA<£SCOU€CtS  ASSOCIATION    b»  £  WIULIAM.  SUltC  26J.  ANN  ARiOn  MICMiOAN  4«tO*  I3l3i  f8»^t33 

July  29,  1975 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Education 
U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Attention:    Mr.  Wexler 
Dear  Senator  Pell: 

The  Basic  Education  Grants  prograua  was  created  by  the 
Congress  to  achieve  two  goals:    that  qualified  students, 
regardless  of  their  family's  financial  status,  would  have 
access  to  higher  education,  ajid  that  they  would  have  a 
choice  ajnong  types  of  institutions. 

Until  the  funding  level  for  the  Basic  Education  Grants 
Program  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  full  needs  of  eligible 
students,  the  provision  which  the  Congress  wisely  insisted 
upon,  limiting  Basic  Grants  to  one-half  of  the  total  price 
of  education,  continues  to  be  needed. 

It  is  important  first  for  students,  so  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  real  choice  among  institutions.    A  choice 
between  a  low  tuition  institution,  where  all  costs  would 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  higher  tuition 
institution,  where  less  than  half  the  costs  would  be  paid, 
would  not  be  a  fair  or  meaningful  one. 

Private  institutions  have  made  a  substantial  commitment 
of  their  own  limited  funds  toward  the  goals  of  access  and 
choice  regardless  of  family  income.     In  many  cases,  a 
larger  percentage  of  low  income  students  are  represented 
in  their  student  bodies  than  is  the  case  with  "low  tuition- 
state  universities.    But  they  need  the  half-cost  provision, 
at  present  appropriation  levels,  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  play  their  roles  in  meeting  these  national  goals. 

•me  issue  is  not  one  of  private  institutions  "losing- 
Federal  dollars.    Rather,  it  is  one  of  their  continuing 
to  be  recognized  as  an  important  part  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation scene,  able  to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 


AHlON^ANIlOCMDENlSON'Of^AUW-EARLHAM   HO^t    KALAMAZOO  ^^EN^ON   U«£RUN   OHIO  rtCSLE  V  AN   V.ASaSH  WOOSTCR 
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The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
July  29,  1975 
Page  Two 


In  many  cases,  low  income  students  have  preferred  to  seek 
their  education  at  private  colleges.    We  hope  that  you 
will  help  us  to  see  that  they  can  continue  to  make  that 
Choice  freely,  and  to  insure  that  public  policy  does  not, 
m  effect,  actively  discourage  the  private  sector  alternative. 

Sincerely, 


preat  Lakes  Colleges 
/Association 


iTarrM.  Martin 
President 

Associated  Colleges 
of  the  Midwest 


I!!^"*T^Mon''i^f?^^  Colleges  Association 

are.    Albion  College;  Antloch  College;  Oenison  University- 
DePauw^ University;  Earlham  College;^Hope  College^'xaJImaz^o 
College;  Keny on  College;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Wabash 
College;  The  College  of  Wooster.  waua:»" 

The  member  colleges  of  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Midwest  are:    »eloit  College;  Carle ton  College;  coe  College; 
Colorado  College;  Cornell  College;  Grinnell  Cbllege;  Knox 
College;  Lake  Forest  College;  Lawrence  University;  Macalester 
college;  Monmouth  College;  Ripon  College;  saint  Olaf  College. 
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QlCnUeb  JStlaU*  ^enale 


OOMMITTCeOM 
UMOM  AMD  PUMJC  WCLT  AMC 
WASHtNOrON,  D  C.  MM 


August  11,  1975 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Kruntorad 
Student  Financial  Aid  Counselor 
Pinellas  Vocational  Technical 

Institute 
€100  -  154th  Avenue  North 
Clearwater,  Florida  33520 

Dear  Mr.  Kruntorad: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  regarding  the  definition  of 
"institution  of  higher  education"  and  its  implications  for 
the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  prograin. 

Hearings  on  higher  education  programs  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Conmittee  in  preparation  for  development  and 
passage  of  extension  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    The  Sub- 
committee will  begin  review  of  the  information  gathered  in 
these  hearings  in  September,  and  I  know  that  the  definition 
you  have  mentioned  is  one  area  which  will  be  considered. 

T  Jim  KT-inyin^  yQur_cQrreaponHtf*nrfi  tn  the  flt-ffintlnn  of 
gona»-ftr  riftihinrno  pf*n .  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  so  that  he  will  be  aware  of  y9ur  concerns. 

With  best  wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
Chairman 


HAW:lwc 
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-TW  S<hMl  tmii  W  riMlIu  CwMx.  FI«Ua" 

PIHELIAS  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

tamuo  J.OAI.Ntr  «'<»  -  "«IH  AVtHUt  MOKIH  CtCilHWATEH.  fLOUlO*  33sa> 

uakjo    viiKu  REXFOKD  D.  CAUCH.  Oifeci*r 

"wwh  2$,  1975  ' 


fltiutor  Harrlton  VllllMu 
Ch^run  of  Stnat*  CcMlttM 
on  Ubor  and  fubllo  Vtlf« 

352  XusMll  Stnat*  Offlc*  Bld«,  -  ^ 

Wtihlnfton,  D,C.    20510  ^    ^  g 

I«4r.Mr.  VllllaMt  ^ 

JlUhJi^i*^  li«l»l«tlv%  bodjr  originally  had  m  InUnt  to  lacluda  a^a  national 
Uchnical  ctaiar.  for  partlolpatloa  la  th.  Baalc  Wucatloa^aat.  SSJtS!  1 

Mation  r»ffatdln<c  thi.  U«lalatlv»  chan«a  to  that  vt  can  «aka  plana  to  InqorporaS 
Jaalc  Wuoatlonal  Oraat.  la  our  atudant  flaaaoial  »ld  pro«r«  at  Pinallaa^ational 
Technical  Ijatltut..   V.  vould  apprtclat.  Inforaatloa  JboS^rJ^Ji^hl  * 
•tatuatof  thi*  l«iri»Utlve  chan«a.   Thank  you  for  your  attantloa,  thlfc  la  an 
Important  pro^aa  to  ba  Incoxporatad  la  our  atudaat  financial  aid  offlca, 

Slncaraly  youra, 

J.  ^TXu^ 

Jtobart  J*  Knintorad 
Student  Financial  Aid 
Counaalor 


RJKitliB 
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jUN  3  *  iSffS" 
June  26,  1975  Sl..  w,.ui<Ut 


Senator  Frank  Church 
Boom  ZO^ 

Russell  Senate  Office  Bulldltis 
Washington,  D.C.,  20510 


Dear  Senator  Church: 

I  am  writing  to  protest  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program;  a  program  set  up  by  the  national  government  where  students 
belonging  to  so  called  "lower  Income  families"  are  given  ooney  by 
the  government  so  they  will  be  able  to  attend  institutions  of  higher 
learning.    I  know  many  fellow  students  who  have  received  these  grants, 
some  deserving,  some  not.    Some  of  the  students  that  receive  these 
grants  attend  colleges  out  of  state,  where  they  will  pay  a  high 
tuition  fee,  and  where  the  college  is  more  expensive  to  attend. 
They  nay  work  during  the  summer  to  make  some  spending  money  so  tney 
will  be  able  to  live  more  comfortably,  but  they  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  finding  a  Job  with  forty-flve  to  fifty  hour  "ork  weeks 
to  enable  them  to  dig  up  the  money  to  attend  the  schools.    Some  quit 
working  "t  the  end  of  June  or  middle  of  July  because  they  now  •♦have 
enough  money." 

This  program  Is  Indeed  a  very  fine  program.  If  your  o^fents  are  In 
the  "lowlr  income  range."    My  parents  bel6ng  to  the  "middle  class", 
they  paid  over  |2,500  worth  of  federal  Income  tax,  and  the  government 
says  they  should  be  able  to  send  me  to  school    "jy^^^^jy^^'"'  i" 
fact  I  know  they  can.    All  they  have  to  do       "11  the  oar,  have 
the  old  refrigerator  and  washing  machine  repaired         ^^'^  J^^^J  '"^ 
fourth  times  instead  of  buying  new  ones,  stop  house  payments,  find 
a  way  to  stoD  spending  money  on  food  for  a  family  of  ^^^e,  and  never 
Set  sick  so  there  vlll  be  no  doctor  bills.    And  oh  yes,  I  •loost 

forgot!  maybe  tSey  ciS  ^^n^  *  ^^*if  "'"Sffn'^^L^IS^teeth 

braces  on  my  little  sister's  teeth,  she  can  live  with  crooked  teeth 
•rSSng  as  she  keips  her  mouth  shut,  and  instead       shewing  her  food, 
she  can  Just  swallbw  It.    Maybe  If  my  parents  do  ' 
they  will  be  able  to  give  me  enough  money,  and  I  "^11  ^« 
loA  Hn  June  and  July?  and  then  I  might  be  able  to  attend  a  college 
out  of  state. 

in  reality,  we  can't  do  these  things.  So  I  will  "'"l! 
for  employment,  trying  to  find  some  source  of  income,  »o  that  I  may 

.We  to  continue  my  education  at  Boise  State  University.    If  I 
work  hard  In  July  and  August,  and  part-time  during  the  school  year, 
I  might  be  able  to  make  ends  meet. 
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^^••ntlae,  tht  student  who  has  "low  incoois  parents"  will  have  a 

IIoSi.*?'ifT,^^'?^  "^y^  one.thlrd  the  number  of 

hours  I  wui;  all  because  of  the  grant  he  was  glren,  .ade  possible 

^^■^^''•"if  ciS°?"*\5^''-         ^»  ■  ""^^         oould  say  my  brents 
are  paying  #1,500  to  $2,000  so  this  "low  moo.e  person"  oar«o  to 
?    •Si^^  clever  budgeting  they  might  be  able  to  lend 

ae  #600  to  #800  so  that  I  night  be  able  to  attend. 

I  find  this  situation  very  difficult  to  understand.    Perhaps  you 
could  explain,  or  start  some  sort  of  reform  where  I  might  be  able 
to  use  my  parents'  income  tax  for  my  own  educational  benefits,  so 
that  niy  parents  will  not  hare  to  help  two  people  attend  college; 
one  they  do  not  even  know,  and  that  one  getting  most  of  their  money. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  letter,  senator  Church;  or  Senator  Church's 
secretary  as  the  case  nay  be.    I  am  sorry  to  occupy  your  valuable 
time,  but  I  believe  the  best  senators  are  the  ones  that  know  how 
the  people  they  represent,  feel  and  think. 

A  loyal  supporter  (until  I  run  for  the  senate  seat), 

Alan  B.wl 

912  8th  Ave.  So. 
N«mp«,  Idaho  83651 
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HT-OJUAK  COZ.I-BOK 

SXDKBY  A.  HAND.  PunuixjrT 
jrOBTHnSLDt  MIXirSHOTA  S50or 


July  31,  1975 


The  .Honorable  Clairborne  Pell 

Senate  Coomittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

United  States  Senate 

Uaahlnston,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

In  connection  with  the  review  now  being  carried  out  by  commltteei  of 
the  Congress  regarding  authorizations  for  various  higher  education 
programs,  I  an  writing  to  express  concern  regarding  the  possibility 
of  the  elimination  of  the  half-cost  limitation  on  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants.    I  believe  the  limitation  should  remain. 

If  funds  were  unlimited  and  there  were  to  be  an  open-ended 
appropriation  for  student  ald»  I  believe  a  case  could  be  made  for  the 
elimination  of  the  half-cost  feature.    But  on  the  assumption  that 
appropriations  must  be  held  within  reasonable  limits,  I  am  convinced 
the  half-cost  feature  should  remain.    If  the  half-cost  feature  remains, 
there  will  still  be  some  encouragement  to  students  to  consider  attending 
other  than  the  lower-priced  institutions.    And  I  believe  it  can  be 
successfully  argued  that  the  limitation  still  provides  for  substantial 
aid  for  students  who  come  from  large-need  families  because  they  will 
qualify  for  significant  amounts  of  aid  even  if  they  attend  low-cost 
institutions. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  these  matters  and  also  for  the 
continued  Interest  and  support  you  have  shown  in  connection  with 
programs  affecting  higher  education. 


Sidney  A. 
President 


SAR:Jh 
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HUMBOLDT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

ASCATA.  C^rOSNIA  •»Sat     .     PH.  (707)  ■3>-4aai 


October  31,  1974 


Honorable  Alan  Cranston,  United  States  Senator 
IWLted  States  Senate 
WMhington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator: 

^^^-"^  ^  state  and  national  level. 

IS^^ff)'*^  ^^'^  "  ^  «  deplorableltate:^- 

^  ^        federal  progranO  have  been  on  the  ^ease  for  the  p«t^ 
CfT^^^l.  °^  '^^^  decreases,  inflation  allowances  have-not 

^^^"^."^  financial  aid  packages  (iXTinS^L 

the  dollar  allocation  of  Basic  OH»rtunity  toB^Wbrk-StuJv,^taTrto 
^ay  the  cost  of  books,  rent,  gas,  and  other  little  ne^itSS  lite 

te^^lSf  fnr  ^  ^i^ff  aid  mess  is  the  additional  fonw  that  have' 
(TS  L^.??^*^^  recipient  to  fill  out.    Gr«ted  the  foiM 

cLl'atlL-^'  i  ^'^J°™-P*f??«^'      student,  confidential  fln«- 

galstatenent,  etc.)  have  been  specifically  edded  to  reduce  inaccuracies 

^«=°^-         in  tryii^  to  insure  aUocations 
to  thoee  studmts  with  the  "noet  need",  these  vJcy  students,  eitheT^ 
onatfcmg  a  certain  section  or  getting  a  form  in  Ute,  have  been  h^  the 
^^v^  ^i^T-^*^^  ^  regulaticn-that  is  they  either  do^t 

fcSStS!?^  m  time  to  cover  costs  or  they  drop  out  in  desperation  and 

I  oould  go  on,  but  enclosed  in  this  first  ooiminioation  is  a  overall  view 
of  acre  of  the  state  and  federal  proBIS^.  I  urge  jou  to  look  Sto  thiT 
T^^'  ^JJl  studentT  Ihere  arHlS^SvL 

tona^  of  the  problans-surfi  as  reducing  the  entire  federal  financial  aid 

EfTf,^'  ^^^%  ^S^^^  the  BOG)  with  a  W-2  form  attad«J,  th^ 
alleviating  much  of  the  red  tape. 

^^^y^^  to  contact  Representative  O'Hara  (Michlg«, 
presenUy  heading  up  a  task  force  cn  Higher  EducationaSd 
V^^-  ^^-l   ^-^^  Altaian,  Director  of  Financial  Aids  at  H^toldT 
State  University,  will  also  be  an  invaluable  service  to  jou,  both^^ 
information  soiree,  as  wll  as  a  carijetent  man  with  many^tructive  ideas. 
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Letter  -  Mr.  Alan  Cranston  -2-  10-31-74 

Also,  AssenfclYinan  John  Vassooncelles  (D-San  Jose)  has  worked  hard  at  the 
state  level  in  atterpting  to  do  something  about  "the  >ESS", 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 

Most  sincerely, 


Ridiard  Ramires,  ASB  President 
Associated  Students 
Hunboldt  State  University 


RR:ljc 
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10:  Bobby  Xakt 

Coordinator  of  Ethnic  Studiet/Kativt  Aaencas  StudiM  and 
It*ourct  Ctottr 

nUN:         Oary  Markutttn  (HIA) 

8(7BJSCT:     Lttttr  of  Co«plaint 


A«  ChairMn  of  the  Huaboldt  Studtnt  Indian  Allianct,  it  ha*  coat  to  ay  attMtioa 
that  ••veral  major  problema  arose  in  the  Financial  Aid  Prognm  daalinc  with 
Indian  etudenta  on  caapue.    Indian  studenta  on  caapua  hare  coat  to  the  point 
that  th«y  would  likt  to  take  the  Indian  coaponent  out  of  the  Financial  Aid  handa 
and  put  it  in  the  E.O.P.  Projraa  or  Natire  Aaerxcan  Studiea.    The  Indian 
atudenta  feel  that  they  are  dealing  with  one  white,  aiddle-claaa  atandard.  ' 
There  ia  no  help  for  Indian  studenta  to  deal  with  the  Financial  Aid  probl«aa. 
So  we  are  aaking  fcr  help  froa  all  prograaa  that  deal  with  the  Indian  Financial 
Aid  problia.    Bobby,  here  ia  a  liat  of  the  probl«ae  dealing  with  Financial  Aid. 

1.  Proceaein«  tiae,  four  weeke  for  the  atudent  financial  aida  fome.  for  elibibiUty 
and  four  w^eka  for  BIA  proceeeing,  g  weeka  total. 

2.  Studente  are  required  to  take  loans  or  woricatudy  . 

3.  Poor  Bcholarahip  aervices  for  Indian  atudente  dealing  with  Indian  acbolarahip 
eervice 

4.  No  Indian  financiel  aid  counselor  to  relate  to. 

5.  Vny  are  Indian  atudenta  auked  to  go  co  welfare  <:epa?<.c<:vt3  for  scscy  for 
help,  there  ie  no  Indian  aelf  deteraination  in  this 

6*    Faaily  contribution,  why  ahculd  a  Indian  atudent  be  expected  to  have  hia 
faaily  pay  for  hia  education  when  Indian  in  thia  country  are  loweat 

in  the  incoae  bracket. 
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HUMBOLDT  SI  ATE  L  NIVERSITV 
Areata.  California  95521 

April  29,  1974 

RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  TUB 

CURRENT  STVDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  CHAOS 

the  Congre»5  of  the  Cnlted  St«te»  h/it  often  been  unduly  slow  In 
cocpleting  Action  on  proposed  Atudent  finAncUl  *ld  legtAlAtlon, 
And 

the  federAl  Adalnl^trAtlve  burcAucrAcy  ha*  been  unbelievably 
Urdy  in  publlsMnji^  re^ulAtlons  for  established  progfAtat  (flnAl 
rejiulAtlons  are  not  yet  published  for  programs  estAbllthed  In 
ald-1972).  And 

the  several  leglsUtive,  AdmlnlstrAtlve,  And  rej^uUtory  bodies 
(Congress,  CAllfornlA  StAte  LeglsUture;  federal  Office  of  Student 
A«slstanc«i  CAllfornlA  StAte  University  And  CollegeAS  And  the 
CallfornU  StAte  SchoUrshlp  and  Loan  Cocnlsalor.)  have  spewed 
forth  an  astounding  juiable  of  often  conflicting,  usually  coraolex, 
and  practically  urtlntelllgtble  application  f oras ,  eligibility 
and  reporting  requlreoenta ,  policies  anJ  procedures,  and 
tftforvutt  lonal  material,  and 

the  sua  total  of  above  actions  and  Inactlona  has  resulted  In  an 
«ver-growlng  financial  aid  bureaucratic  snarl  that  has  caused 
undue  confusion,  pain,  and  suffering  to  students,  parents,  educators, 
administrators,  and  counselors,  as  well  aa  encouraging  dishonesty, 
cynlcisa,  and  dlarespect  for  th«  political  and  educational 
Institutions  of  our  country. 

Therefore,  the  Student  Financial  Aids  ^ocmlttee  of  Humboldt  State  University 
begs,  iwplores.  pleads,  and  beseeches  the  above  nanied  legislative, 
adnlnlstratlve,  and  regulatory  bodies  to  slnpllfy,  consolidate, 
and  clarify  student  financial  aid  prograa?,  to  adalnlstcr  the«  In 
a.tlnely  (sanner .  and  to  jcove  toward  the  entltlenent  concept  (a*  In 
the  Saslc  orant  FrofirAa)  and  away  fro«  the  'Velfare  Department" 
approach  (as  In  the  overly  coopllcated,  fragnented,  overlapping, 
and  contradictory  nyriad  of  existing  student  financial  aid  prograos). 


Whereaa, 


Vh«reas, 


^'hereas. 


Whereas , 


Jack  Allman 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 
Robert  Anderson 

Dean  of  Admissions  and  IRecords 

JoAnn  Saxtcr 
Student 

Eugene  Flocehtnt 
Assistant  Business  Manager 

Karen  Fugate 
Student 


Juliette  Kavelka 

Assistant  Profeasor,  French 

Julie  Jackson 
Student 

Sue  Leong 
Student 

Sanuel  Ollner 

Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 
Manuel  Rivera 

Assistant  Professor,  Ethnic  Studies 
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HUMBOLDT  STA  I  K  UNIVERSITY 
Areata.  California  95521 


TO:    THOSE  CONCERNED 


April  29,  1974 


A  SIMPLIFIED  OVERVIEW  OF  A  POSSIBLE  FINANCIAL  AID  STRUCTURE  OF  TOE  FUTORE 

A  resolution  of  criticism  Is  not  of  much  value  if  alternttlves  are  not  proposed.  The 
following  •Iternativei  seen  reuch  preferable  to  me  over  wh*t  we  now  h*ve: 

ALL  need  *n«Jy»U  done  centrally  fthroujh  laproved  BEOO  syitem)  free  to  ttudent  *nd  famllyi 
Family  rontrtbuUon  Figure,  >v>tUble.  upon  request,  to  institution,  and  st.te  program*! 


Basic  Educatlonul 
Opportunity  Grant 

Supplemental  £du* 
catlonal  Opportu- 
nity Grant 

Federally  Insured 
Student  Loan* 


National  Direct 
Student  Loan* 


(BEOG)  --    fully  funded. 


(SEOC)  eliminated. 


(FISL)  — 


no  interest  subsidy. 
(y"*  to  student  with 
jjovernmenc  paying 
balance. 


available  to  also  fund  higher  than 
atandard  budgets,  replace  unavailable 
Faally  Contribution  Figure  or  expected 
Student  EBiploynent  Contribution. 


CNDSL)  "    (no  new  federal  noney) 


Work-Study 


CAS) 


available  only  by 
following  forrula: 


STANDARD  BUDGET  lesa  BEOG,  Family 
Contribution  Figure.  Student  Etanloyment 
Contribution,  and  other  resources 
(Social  Security,  VA  benefits,  state 
avards,  BIA  grants.  Institutional  grants 
and  scholarships.  aFDC.  etc.)  ■  $300  or 
sore. 

AD  Van FACES : 

1.  Emphasis  could  bn  placed  on  obtaining  full  BEOG  funding. 

2.  Financial  «Id  prograas  would  becone  understandable. 

3.  Only  one  need  analysis  docu-nent  would  need  to  be  fiUd  and  at  no  cost  to  applicant. 
lillTl  level.  *  bureaucracy  than  now  exist,  at  the  Instltu. 

^'     Available  aid  would  be  distributed  on  a  tnuch  nore  consistent  and.  therefore,  equitable 

Financial  .Id  counseling  could  take  pUvc  ...  ..„?uscs  Instead  of  present  overwhelming  and 
complex  paperwork  processing  requtrcsents. 

Federal  e«p*«sls  could  concentrate  on  providing  a  TI.'^EtY  BEOG  system. 
DISADVANTAGES; 


If  BEO'^  not  ftiUy  funded,  ^ysteo  ^ould  not  work  well, 
not  working  well  at  all- 


However,  the  current  systems  are 


U  you  feel  the  above  po.sIbilUies  and  the  attached  resolution  have  merit,  please  forward 
copies  to  others  you  think  would  be  Interested  In  thea. 

^•"■hKV.  Altnan 
Director  of  Financial  Aid 
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Angered  by  cufbdcks 

Students  jcami 
dean  on  aid 


Bv  FRANK  MOBUS 
U.T,  Srjff  Writer 


Over  2()  Modems  confronled  Deun 
ofSludcnis  David  Boubion  in  his  of- 
fice yeslerdiiy  uflemoon  angcily 
deniianding  thai  Ihe  dean  respond  lo 
.  ihe  financial  aid  cutbacks  which 
hace  hil  sludenrs  hard  (his  year. 

The  CDnlronlalion  came  after  a 
picket  line  in  the  Free  Speech  Area 
called  b\  the  Coalition  Against  Cut- 
baek.s.  Originally,  the  pickets  moved 
doun  lo  Bungalow  C  to  face  Finan- 
cial  Aids    Director  Salvador 

*  Velav;qiie/.  Unable  t.o  locate 
Velasquez,  the.  pickets  left  the 
bungalim  and  marched  up  lo  the 

.  Administration  - building  and  into 
Boubion\s  office  chanting.-  *Thcy 
say  cutback,  we  say  fight  back." 
The  students  asked  the  dean  to 

(answer  the  printed  questions  which 
the  coalition  sent  in  a  lettc/  to  Bou- 
bion and  others  last  week.  Boubion 
Q   replied  that  he  was  aware  that  some 
J,  students  were  having  difficulties  and 
,  said  that  he  was  trying  to  clear  up 
problems  by  communicating 
-  Ihrongh  the  University  Times.  He 
added.  -Maybe  we  should  have  done 
a  better  job  informing  the  students." 
r    A  student  responded  thai  virtually 
miihiniLhad  been  done  and  thai,  in 


from  the  .students  receiving  aid. 

\ni)ther  student  asked  what  he  was 
doing  about  the  fad  thai  the.budgels 
have  been  lowered  and  a  S600  self- 
help  requirement  impo.sed  on  each 
aid  recipient. 

Boubii)!!  said.  "Those  issues 
haven't  been  decided  here.  They're 
local  decisions,  they've  been  decided* 
l)\.  the  Board  of  Trustee.s."  One  of 
the  >tiidents  shot  back,  'Mt  doesn't 
matter  ivhere  the  decisions  were 
made,  the  point  is  that  hesc  cutbacks 
are  forcing  students  out  of  school 
now  and  you Ve  just  earying  out  the 
Chancellor's  orders."  I  rene  Her- 
nandez. BOD  member>  lold  Bou- 
bion that  if  he  was  really  for  the 
sliidcnts  lie*s*.ould  get  *n  {he  phone 
IT  have  his  secretary  type  a  letter  to 
the  Chancellor  telling  him  that  he 
oppiKed  the  financial  aid  cuts. 
The  dean  declined,  stating,  ^Tm 
not  doing  anything  right  now.  'Ii 
lakes  lime."  One  of  the  leaders  of 
tlie  coalition  threatened,  *if  ihings 
don't  happen  now,  we're  going  to 
call  on  more  of  thesludent  body  and 
then  things  will  get  done. 
The  sliidcnts  concluded  by  deman- 
ding that  the  dean  reserve  a  room  lo 
answer  questions  and  hear  demands 
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QICnH4?b  ^lale»  ^inxaU 


COM  M ITTCC  ON  AM  M  CD  SCR  VtOU 
WAaH(NOTOM.O.C.  20S10 


March  26,  1975 


Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 
Education  Subcommittee 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
Suite  4230 

Washington,  D.  C.  20510 
Dear  Claiborne: 

Hnclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Stanyarne  Bell,  President  of  Hrskine  College,  Due 
West,  South  Carolina,  concerning  Federal  Student  Aid 
programs  which  I  understand  may  be  considered  by  your 
Subcommittee  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Bell's  views  appear  to  have  considerable  merit  and  are 
exemplary  of  those  expressed  by  many  respected  officials 
in  higher  education  in  my  State. 

Kith  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 


Strom  Thurmond 


ST/yaa 
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ERSKINE  COLLEGE 


March  20,  1 975 


The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond 
United  States  Senate 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  O.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond: 

I  enjoyed  our  meeting  this  past  week  and  I  appreciate  your  interest  In 
the  Federal  Student  Aid  Programs  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  private 
sector  of  higher  education.    In  accord  with  requests  at  our  meeting,  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  opinions  expressed  at  the  meeting  a*  well  as  my 
own. 

National  Direct  Student  Loans  received  the  strong  endorsement  of  all 
college  presidents.    As  you  know,  Mr.  O'Hara  would  eliminate  this  program. 
Apparently.he  favors  a  state  sponsored  program  of  student  loans  with  federal- 
reinsurance.   Senator  Thurmond,  let  me  make  a  distinction  here  between  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and  the  program  Mr.  O'Hara  favors.    At  our  meeting 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  GSL  Program,  despite  its  theoretically  appealing 
features,  is  not  producing  funds  for  students  in  South  Carolina  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  to  make  the  program  work  on  the  local  level.    Banks  aru  just  not 
going  to  cooperate  under  the  terms  specified  and  I  can't  say  that  1  blame  them. 

The  new  program  favored  by  Mr.  O'Hara  is  also  referred  to  at  times 
as  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.    Obviously  this  is  tmfortunate.  In 
accord  somewhat  with  Mr.  O'Hara's  recommendations  the  South  Carolina  - 
Legislature  authorized  a  $5  million  bond  ifsue  in  the  fall  of  197J  to  establish 
the  South  Carolina  Student  Loan  Corporation.    The  $5  million  program  funded 
by  the  state  is  an  exemplary  start  on  a  good  program.    At  no  point  in  the  planning 
of  this  program  was  it  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  NDSL  Program.    It  was 
to  supplement  the  NDSL  Program.    The  1973  NDSL  appropriation  for  South 
Carolina  was  $2.  695,000.   If  you  multiply  this  by  four,  you  will  have  seme  idea 
of  the  dollar  benefit  of  this  program  to  students  currently  enrolled  in  higher 
education  in  our  state.    If  NDSL  is  canceled, '  all  of  higher  education  will 
•uff  e  r. 

Bill  Lesesne,  our  Director  of  Admissions,  and  Court  Fisher,  our  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Aid,  tell  me  that  if  NDSL  Is  canceled  It  would  "cripple"  our 
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The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond 
Match  20,  1975 
Page  Two  • 


ability  to  help  itudents  from  middle  income  familiei  who  do  not  qualify  for 
grantf  based  on  need  but  ttiU  require  a  little  help  to  get  by,  I  ftrongly  favor 
the  NDSL  Program;  the  effectivenetf  of  thif  program  if  well  eitablifhed  and 
the  revolving  feature  i«  working  extremely  well.    Our  NDSL  allocation  for 
1975-76  it  approximately  $77,000,  The  revolving  feature  will  contribute  an 
additional  $75,000,  Our  default  rate  if  a  low  2%, 

Work-Study,  We  have  a  very  broad  based  Work-Study  Program  which 
involves  104  students  or  15%  of  our  enrollment.  Some  of  our  presidents  at  the 
meeting  pointed  out  that  the  increase  in  the  minimum  wages  standards  will  re- 
quire additional  funds,  Work-Study  was  also  viewed  as  an  excellent  way  to 
keep  students  in  college  and  off  unemployment  rolls  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  unemployment  benefits, 

Mr,  O'Hara  includes  a  recommendation  to  reimburse  institutions  for 
their  costs  in  creating  or  finding  non-subsidized  jobs  for  students.  If  this  bill 
would  reimburse  the  college  for  either  its  20%  participation  or  for  jobs  whose 
costs  arc  in  excess  of  20%,  I  would  agree  with  Mr,  O'Hara  on  this  provision. 

Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  Erskine  College  receives 
approximately  $24,435  inSEOG  funds.  This  is  around  18%  of  our  allocation  of 
federal  aid  funds.  At  the  present  time  SEOG  at  Erskine  College  provides  assis- 
tance for  "high  need"  students  whose  financial  requirements  cannot  be  met  with 
other  means  of  financial  assistance.  Some  of  these  students  are  out  of  state  stu- 
dents who  do  not  qualify  for  a  South  Carolina  Tuition  Grant, 

1  strongly  disagree  with  Mr,  0*Hara*s  bill  regarding  SEOG  at  one  point. 
He  recommends  an  additional  requirement  for  individual  qualification  called 
"academic  promise,"  Someone  at  HEW  could  ruinxi*  with  an  elite  interpretation 
of  this  requirement.    Generally  speaking  no  college  or  university  is  going  to 
knowingly  waste  available  scholarship  funds  on  a  student  who  doesn't  have  some 
potential  for  remaining  four  years.  We  simply  do  not  want  students  who  are 
going  to  be  with  us  only  one  year* 

The  administration's  program  would  eliminate  SEOG  and  almost  double 
the  funding  of  BEOG,  Our  problem  with  this  is  that  the  BEOG  Program  is  not 
a  campus  based  program  of  financial  assistance;  Individual  awards  are  made 
in  Washington,  SEOG  funds  are  administered  by  local  financial  aid  officers  and 
this  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  relate  and  adjust  four  or  five  different  forms  of 
aid  to  individual  student's  needs,  A  key  point  here  is  that  if  the  administration's 
recommendations  on  BEOG  and  SEOG  are  accepted,  it  would  amount  to  a  federal 
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The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond 
March '20,  1975 
Page  Three 


takeover  of  student  aid  programs.   We  need  the  flexibility  which  SEOG  provide! 
in  combination  with  the  present  BEOG  Program.   SEOG  insures  a  more  practical, 
equitable  and  efficient  use  of  funds. 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.    This  is  the  program  which  M.-. 
O  Hara  would  use  to  channel  students  away  from  institutions  of  private  higher 
education  ^o  public  institutions.    I  would  strongly  recommend  that  we  not  change 
the  present  BEOG  Program.    The  O'Hara  recommendation  to  limit  awards  to 
$800  and  at  the  same  time  to  drop  the  provision  limiting  the  awards  to  half  the 
cost  of  attendance  would  virtually  eliminate  the  ability  of  private  higher  ed- 
ucation to  provide  substantial  assistance  to  students  from  families  earning 
less  than  $12,  000  a  year.    These  students  would  be  forced  into  tech  schools 
community  colleges  and  other  public  institutions.    This  feature  would  virtually 
eliminate  this  student's  opportunity  to  live  on  campus  at  a  private  school. 

Mr.  O'Hara's  recommendations  that  we  eliminate  consideration  o£ 
family  assets  in  determining  student's  needs  and  extend  BEOG  awards  to 
less  than  half-time  students  are  acceptable  i£  there  is  additional  funding 
to  cover  these  items. 

State  Scholarship  Incentive  Piogram.    There  is  strong  support  for  this 
program.    Our  group  favored  expansion  of  the  present  program  as  indicated  in 
Mr.  O'Hara's  recommendations  but  without  the  changes  in  purpose  and  allocation 
which  he  suggested.    Permitting  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  use  these  funds  to 
back  the  state  Tuition  Grants  Program  is  highly  commendable.    Extending  the  use 
of  these  funds  to  Work-Study  Programs  is.  in  my  judgment,  not  necessary.  The 
Work-Study  Programs  with  ^ich  I  am  familiar  are  fully  funded.    There  are  sound 
educational  reasons  why  many  students  should  not  work  and  why  almost  all  stu- 
dents should  be  limited  to  20  hours  per  week.    The  O'Hara  provision  to  use  State 
Scholarship  Incentive  funds  to  increase  access  to  zero  tuition  schools  is  almost 
a  contradiction  in  terminology.   The  question  arises  if  this  Is  not  an  attempt  to 
urge  states  to  use  these  funds  to  create  tuition  free  institutions  eventually  adding 
a  new  dimension  to  the  welfare  state  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  private  higher 
education. 

There  was  also  discussion  of  the  inadvisability  of  HEW  developing  its 
own  "Need  Tables"  which  would  sharply  limit  aid  to  middle  income  families. 
Why  should  a  well  motivated,  ambitious,  hardworking,  productive,  tax  paying 
family  earning  between  $10.  000  and  $20.  000  be  told  in  the  midst  of  recession 
that  Its  government  is  primarily  interested  in  only  those  students  who  are  from 
low  income  families?   The  HEW  "Need  Tables"  impose  up  to  a  $700  penalty  on 
these  families.    We  urge  staying  with  the  present  guidelines  as  developed  by  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  and  American  College  Testing  Institute. 
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The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond 
March  20,  1975 
Page  Four  . 


i  genuinely  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  read  this  lengthy  document. 
Your  interest  in  the  problem.!  of  private  higher  education  and  indeed  in  all  of 
higher  education  is  a  source  of  encouragement.    Please  call  me  if  I  can  ever 
be  of  any  assistance  to  you. 

With  every  good  wish. 

Sincerely, 


MSBtjab 

cc:  Mr.  E.  D.  Sloan,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Erskine  College  Board  of  Trustee! 
Sloan  Const ructi-m  Company 
Greenville,  Sout>>  Carolina 
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INTEK  AlOJtlCAN  UNIVERSnY  AUb  1 Z  |<J/5 

or  PUCRTO  RICO 


OHIw  •(  MM  »iiHiwt 


ERIC 


4  August  1975 


Geo<iem«n: 

Earlier  fhis  year  yau  introduced  legislative  prapocols  which  would 
effect  major  revisions  In  Federal  Student-oid  programs.  I  should  like  to  submit 
for  your  attention  two  problems  in  the  current  odminlstrotlve  procedures  for  three 
college-based  student-<jid  progroms.  Since  these  procedural  problems  con  leod 
to  Inequities  ond  o  failure  of  due  process  in  the  allocation  of  funds  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  I  believe  they  represent  basic  policy  matters  ond  require  corrective 
action . 

The  three  progroms  concerned  ore  College  Work  Study  (CWS), 
Supplementary  Opportunity  Grant  (SOG),  and  Notlonol  Directo  Student  Loon 
(NOSL).  Fu>ds  for  these  programs  ore  allocated  to  institutions  in  port  on  the  basis 
of  "determinations  of  need**  mode  by  federol  panels  at  the  regional  level  which 
review  funding  applications  submitted  annually.  Where  on  educotionol  Institution 
believes  thot  the  regional  panel  hos  recommended  a  level  of  need  below  the  actual 
need,  there  is  provision  for  submission  of  o  written  oppeo!  which  Is  reviewed  by  o 
new  Appeals  Panel  in  Woshington. 

Significant  changes  In  these  procedures  during  the  past  eighteen  montb 
hove  remedied  some  of  the  problems  which  existed  previously.  Two  significant 
issues  remain,  however: 

o)  Panel  judgements  ore  mode  and  reasons  ore  given  in  writing 
to  justify  them.  Yet  the  underlying  criteria  or  evidence 
considered  ore  not  mode  explicit  -  and  we  believe  this  U 
undesirable.  For  example,  one  reoson  on  the  panel  notification 
reads:  "Projected  number  of  aid  oppllconts  determined  to  hove 
need... Is  considered  excessive  as  o  percentoge  of  total  enrollment". 

b)  There  Is  no  provisions  for  Institutions  to  have  o  hearing  on  on 
appeal.  We  would  submit  that  Institutions  should  be  afforded  o 
personal  heoring  if  the  omount  of  money  involved  Is  significant 
(e.g.  In  excess  of  $1  million,  or  more  than  25%  of  the  panel- 
approved  figure). 
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Thlt  matter  hoi  piovon  to  b«  of  contI<krablo  ttgnineonco  for  tho  mony 
n—6y  tfitdmh  otttnding  Intor  Amtrleon  Ublv«nify.  It  took  tho  HEW  stofF 
ouocioto^  with  HEW  Rtfllon  M  and  th««  shidtnt-old  progromt  four  yon  bofef 
finolly  ocknowlodglng  tho  •xlthmco  of  tho  total  numbor  of  noody  itudonti  for  whom 
wo  hovo  ropootodly  ro^uottod  old.  Although  this  hoi  boon  o  mottor  of  groot 
In^ortwtco  to  lAU  ^inco  It  tnvolvod  thoMondi  of  ttuteti)  -  and  wo  would  bo  glad 
•o  pfovldt  furthw'  dttollt  should  you  nood  thorn  -  tho  qu«t{ont  of  prInclpU  that 
this  oxporltnco  hoi  Illumlnotod  oro  of  much  wldtr  ttgnlffconco. 

I  bollovo  tho  oliminatlon  of  procodural  dtfocti  which  pfoswitly  loovo  opon 
tho  potflbtllty  df  orbltrory,  coprlcloui  or  InoquttobU  trootmont  of  noy  Imtltutkxi't 
oppUcotion  mofiti  an  Mrly  romody  -  ond  it  contlttont  with  your  own  concom  for 
clorlfylng  and  making  moro  uniform  tho  oliglblllty  rtc|uIrom«nh>  vwJoi«>M«it- 
oldprogromi.  /  ^ 


SLD:olr 

Hon.  Jamot  G.  O'Haro,  Choirmon 
CommittM  on  Education  and  Lobor 
SubcommittM  on  Foititcondory  Education 
Congr««  of  tho  Uhltod  StotM 
320  Coinon  Houm  Offico  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Hon.  Sonotor  Clalbomo  Poll 
Choirmon 

Sonoto  Educotlon  Sub-Commlttoe 
Sonoto  of  tho  Uhltod  Stotos 

Washington,  D.  C.  20515 
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396  Ease  Polk  Sc. 
Harlinp,en,  Texas  78550 
January  25,  1975 


Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy 
Unlced  Scaces  Senace 
Washington, D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Percy: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  sendinp,  me  a  copy  of  your  r/^iar' s 

upon  Che  incroduccion  of  your  bill  co  aid  oosc-secondary 
educacion.  '  ' 


The  problem  could  noc  be  scaced  more  clearly  nor  wich  greacer 
eloquence.     I  cannot  believe  chac  a  single  one  of  your  col- 
leagues vould  disagree  with  your  statements       vet  the  oroblen 
worsens  each  year. 

I  share  your  approval  of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  as  evidenced  bv  the  billions 
ot  dollars  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  But,  as' you  so  well 
state,  the  problem  is  far  from  a  solution. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  present  efforts  are  many* 

1.    There  are  too  many  programs.    Approximately  70  different 
programs  are  aimed  at  aid  to  post-secondary  education.  This 
results  In  wasteful  administrative  expense,  duplication, 
discrimination,  and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  programs, 

2*    All  of  the  "grant"  programs  are  inflationary,  limited  in 

scope,  and  discriminatory.    They  are  difficult  to  understand 
and  costly  to  administer.    They  sometimes  result  in  the  stu- 
dent and  the  school  making  their  plans  fit  the  program  even 
at  the  cost  of  effectiveness.    The  "minority"  programs  must 
acquire  a  certain  stigma  and  end  up  with  bad  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  grantees  and  others  who  are  not  eligable. 

3,    The  loan  programs  are  so  complicated  as  to  be  unattractive 
to  the  borrower,  and  to  the  lenders.  The  repayment  record 
is  so  bad  as  to  be  a  real  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  and  re- 
sult in  inmoral  actions  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  borrowers. 

A.    All  of  the  programs  are  uncertain  enough  to  make  any  long 
rang  planning  on  the  part  of  parents  or  students  impossible. 
No  one  can  be  assured  of  a  grant  or  loan  until  final  ap- 
proval.   Many  capable  and  worthy  students  refuse  to  depend 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  decision  makers  and  will  not  make 
the  effort  required  to  fight  the  mountain  of  red  Cape. 

There  is  a  simple  way  co  solve  chis  problem  permanencly.  A  simple, 
comprehensive  loan  plan  which  would  address  icself  co  che  common 
problem,  and  would  be  a  life  saver  for  chousands  of  scudents  and 
cheir  parencs.    -Ic  could  be  implemenced  wich  very  liccle  adminis- 
cracive  expense,  and  ac  a  very  small  cosC  Co  Che  caxpayers  (ocher 
Chan  Che  borrowers).     Ic  would  have  liccle  if  any  inflacionary 
impacc  since  che  money  would  be  recurned  co  che  creasury.  Repay- 
menc  of  che  loans  would  be  automacic  wichouc  hardship  co  che 
borrower.     Ic  would  provide  builc  in  inflacion  proceccion  for  che 
borrowers,  and  would  make  possible  long  range  planning  for  pose 
secondary  educacion. 
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Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy 
Junaury  25,  1975 
Fage  2 

If  this  plan  could  be  implemenced  and  most  or  all  of  Che 
pretenc  programa  discontinued,  it  would  result  in  great 
iavingi  to  Che  Federal  Government,  but, more  important,  it 
would  accomplish  the  result  which  you  seem  to  be  so  earnestly 
striving  for  —  the  guarantee  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  our 
Country  will  grow  up  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  they  will 
be  able  to  acquire  whatever  level  of  education  their  abilities, 
desire,  and  energy  will  allow  them,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
denied  this  education  because  of  the  financial  disability  of 
their  parents. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  great  service  you  are  rendering, 
and  hope  that  you  can  find  time  to  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  this  plan. 
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George  f.  young 

•o«  c*»r  ^QLK  aiKCCf 

This  plan  will  not  Incerforo  with  cradicional  methods  of 
iiV?"hi"^  ;  i^^^""  education.    A  great  part  of  such  education 
will  by  paid  for  by  harents,  sponsors,  scholarships,  etc. 
The  plan  will,  however,  make  higher  education  available  to 
those  to  whom  such  sources  of  financing  are  not  available. 

This  plan  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovernnent  and  co  the  taxDayers  -  other  than  to  those  tax- 
payers who  are  borrowers      The  need  of  schools  for  Federal 
funds  will  be  reduced  since  they  can  raise  needed  funds  by 
increasing  tuition.    Tliis  will  out  all  schools  on  a  freely 
competitive  basis      Great  savings  will  be  /ichieved  by  the 
ellninacion  of  the  multitude  of  costly  and  ineffective  oro- 
grans  j.^*:    cir,^  f-.r.J^J, 

Administration  costs  will  be  minimal.  Because  of  the  simplicity 
of  cho  requirements,  nose  of  the  exnense  and  red-tape  connected 
with  our  present  olans  vUl  be  eliminated.    Record  keeping  and 
collecting  will  bo  accomplished  by  the  I,R.S,  using  computerized 
methods  already  in  place. 

The  removal  of  nil  income  and  financial  ability  from  the  quali- 
fications wiUdr/jnatically  reduce  administration  costs,  and 
more  important,  will  completely  remove  the  stigma  attached  to 
mlnorLty    and   'ability  to  pay"  programs. 

The  inescapable  repayment  provision  will  discourage  "profess- 
ional students"  and  "free-loaders"  and  will  encourage  keeping 
the  loans  as  small  as  possible.    The  interest  free  period  will 
encourage  early  repayment:. 

This  plan  will  make  it  possible  for  every  citizen  to  plan  his 
or  her  education  at  an  early  age  with  the  certain  knowledge 
chat  Che  only  reasons  for  failing  to  complete  chat  plan  will 
be  lack  of  ability,  or  desire,  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
ln*!lvldual.  ' 

Thv  result  will  be  conolete  equity  in  educational  oonortunity 
and  a  better  educated  and  nore  resoonsible  citizenry. 
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George  F.  Young 


HAMUNatN.TCXA* 


A  PUN  TO  IMPROVE  AND  EXPAND  POST- SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
METHOD 

Direct  loans  will  be  made  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
to  students  who  wii?H  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
high-school  level. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  35  who  has  been  accepted  by  and  is  satisfactorily 
performing  a  full  time  course  o€  study  in  any  approved 
post-secondary  educational  institution. 

MAXIMUM  LIMITS 

Loans  will  be  available  upon  admission  and  at  the  sCarr 
of  each  semester  m  an  amount  needed  by  the  student  to 
attend  school.    MAXIMUM  amount  of  loan  will  be  the  amount 
needed  to  equal  the  costs  of  tuition,  books,  fees»  and 
other  "school"  expenses,  plus  a  cost  of  living  allowance 
large  enough  to  cover  MINIMUM  living  expenses  of  student 
and  dependents.    Tuition  and  school  expenses  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  schools.    Living  allowance  will  be 
an  amount  established  each  year.    Loans  will  be  available 
in  each  of  six  school  Years,  but  in  not  more  than  eight 
calendar  years  from  firfit  to  last  loan, 

INTEREST 

^      All  loans  will  be  interest  free  for  six  years  from  date  of 
first  loan.    After  the  six  year  period,  loans  will  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  to  be  detennined  each  year  to  equal  the 
rate  paid  that  year  by  the  Government  tor  long-term  money . 

REPAYMENT 

Loans  will  be  repaid  by  collecting  from  the  borrower  an 
amount  equal  to  607.  of  his  or  her  income  tax  obligation 
beginning  at  the  time  the  first  loan  is  made  and  continu- 
ing until  the  loan  is  repaid.    All  collections  the  first 
six  years  will  ba  creditea  to  principal  -  payments  after 
that  will  be  credited  first  to  interest  and  the  balance  to 
principal. 

COLLECTION 

All  record  keeoing  and  collection  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,    Methods  used  to  collect 
regular  income  tax  will  be  used  to  collect  the  additional 
60%  required  for  repayment  of  loan  -  witholding,  estimates,  etc. 
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806  East  Polk  Street 
Harlingen,  Texat  78550 
January  17,  1975 


Mr.  Sal  B.  Corrallo 

Director,  Post-Secondary  and 

International  Division/OPBE 

Department  i-t  Health  Education  and  Welfare 

Office  of  Education 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Dear  Sir: 

?!lr"!^L''^7  "'"''^        5^°"^  thoughtrui  atcention  to  the  plan 
for  improving  pcst-secondary  educational  opportunities  for- 
warded to  you  by  Congressman  de  la  Garza.        ^^""^^^^s  tor 

If  you  will  examine  the  following  table,  I  think  your  con- 
bfLid^tc  ll^J^^^y^^''^  provision  being  too  bSrd^nsome  will 


GROSS 
ADJUSTED 
INCOME 

10.000. 
20.000, 
30,000. 
40.000. 


MONTHLY  PAYMENT  ON  LOAN 
SINGLE  MARRIED         MARRIED  &  2  CHILDRKN 


76.50 
213.00 
408.00 
645,00 


59.50 
170.00 
328.00 
528.00 


45.00 
150.00 
301.00 
496.00 


Monthly  payipents  In  higher  income  brackets  would,  of  course 

n!K^^o?r'K'''?iV'''^^*^°^^.^  '"^'^^^"S  more  than  §40,000. 

per  year  should  have  no  difficulty,  however. 

If,  however,  the  decision  makers  feel  that  these  payments 
br^^S^nif  P  il  ^°         "^^"'^  ^^^y  ^h*^  percentage  could 

f^°u^°,°^  ^"^^  reductions  wobld  only  extend  ' 

be  eli^nated  '  certainty  of  repayment  would  not 

^?  '^""^t^  portion  of  the  disgraceful  number 

of  delinquents  amonr,  the  GSLf  borrowers  are  delinquent  not 
because  they  cannot  pay,  but  because  they  will  not  pay.  In 
the  cases  where  they  cannot  pay  it  can  only  be  because  of 
o^under  my^plSn°"^°  '  ^^''^^  automatically  be  taken  care 

There  is  no  question  that  the  responsibility  of  the  IRS  does 

include  collection  of  debts  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
racnt.    This  could  be  corrected  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATiON.  AND  V\ELFARE 
OPnCE  Of:  coocahon 


JUN2  «75 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 

Chairman,  Subcomnittee  on  Education 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

We  are  pleased  to  send  for  your  ready  reference  and  infornation  the 
enclosed  sets  of  charts  showing  the  nunbers  of  students  and  amounts 
disbursed  to  students  under  the  National  Defense/Direct  Student  Loan, 
College  WorK-?tudy,  and  (Supplemental J  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Programs  during  Plscal  Years  1971  through  197^. 

We  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  edited  data 
for  Fiscal  Years  1971  and  1972  have  been  summarized  from  fiscal-opera- 
tions reports  submitted  by  the  participating  institutions,  and  may 
be  considered  final.    The  data  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  are  from  prelimi- 
nary summaries;  however,  we  hope  to  have  data  edited  and  final  summa- 
ries available  in  June.    The  data  for  Fiscal  Year  197^*  are  from  un- 
edited fiscal-operations  reports  and  final  summaries  will  not  be 
available  until  late  full. 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  this  information  useful. 


Sincerely, 


T.  H.  Bell 

U.S.  Commissioner 

of  Education 
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Dlvltln  of  Student  Support 
*n4  Specl.l  rrofrtu 

O.S.^Offic,  of  Bduceloo  • 

MUKUK  or  ucitinns  urn  amounts  disbursed  to  studemt?  t«  t» 

(SWrimKIAI.)  EDUCATIONAL  OrWRTUNITY  GKANTsrcoJ^Sf  I^m, 
AM.  NATIOHAL  DEFMSE/DIKCT  STUDM?  lo« 

l»  nSCAt  YEARS  1971  THROUGH  1»74  * 

opportunity  Grant..  CoU...  Wo^-S^u"  .'."nf;.  'S?:; 
Stud.nt  Lo.n  Profru.  In  fl.c.l  Y„r.  U71  through  197!  ?^., 
«.tlon.l  D.f.n..  stud.nt  u.n  frogr..  «.  .^Jd^d.  r!i«hoJ^«d  "nd 

c-^:nfx^'z™j.:"i:in%Er?-n^^^^^ 

Thasa  data  ara  derived  fro«  the  annual  f^mfM^ 

aU^Iciv  JLnJI  .  r  ^o°Pl«l«ly  edited,  but  finil  corr«tIoni  Day 

^  *    •  ^•^       '^'^  anounta.    DATA  FOR  FISCAL  YEAX  1974     J  ?IL 
UNED  TED  REPORTS  AND  MUST  THEREFORE  BE  CONSIDEReS  TmATIVE     LviJf  r 

m  .ubcrouplnga  wlthlS\h\'':gire1.jrS:j/3at1.""" 

Tha  nu«bari  of  students  shown  on  the  total  paces  (charts  1  and  55  ar« 
undupllcated  ni«bers  of  recipients  an^on,  the  three  progr«»fi;  therefore 
c"J..%"cnJln;  ^^'^  '^'^  thelntries  on  the  * 

Th^funH.^M       ^  corresponding  entries  on  the  program  pa„s.  

J^ov  ded  if  h':  "r^^^^^^^^^^  iSstftutlL'l  funds 

tenerat.d  f I*  ^  '""^  proframs,  as  Well  as  the  loan  voluae 

fundi  dJsbur^rd  ?ni".  r;       ^f*"'  *"^^"<S«  the  Federal 

funds  disbursed  for  administrative  expense  withdrawals.  ^ 

In  the  four-year  period  cc/ered  by  these  charts,  the  total  nurber  of 

I  JorWiSir  ''^"^  ^"«"*«<^  fror«93.S37  to 

S6R0  i    .iw         'P:  "'"^^        disbursements  to  students  Increased  fro. 
f!cr:f.rd"i    "  "^^  -^"-S^  assistance -^.er  student 

!C     !  ^^i^       "'"^  ^571  "  «82e  In  Flical  Year  1972  and 

pa"?  ern'rln^'?*  *J  'J'"'  '''^        ^''^  In'W^cal  Yeir  19M? 

nri!r  .  f^"  •  '5'  '^'^  ''^^  confined  Federal  funding  for 

1973  tS^f  r"M?  to  197^.and  waj  uncharge^ 

f  ^.  4  •!    :  '^^^  0^  participating  Instltu- 

oJ°:;aJSfe"::^d:iS!"""'^^*  ^^'^  •  correapondlngmcrLe  fn  the  p^ol 

tiTjl        •  y  Increaaed  In  each  progra.  In  each  flacal  year 

4  ""Pt*°"-    the  aaount  dlabursed  to  CKSf  recipients  shows  a 
atatlstlcallylnalgnlf leant -decline  fron  an  eatl«ated  5296  nilliou  in 
Fiscal  Tear  1373  to  an  ei:tl»ated  $295  million  In  riscal  tea?  1974  ?hl« 
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CiMirta  #1  through  #4.  thovliis  the  nu^ra  of  ttudeott  «nd  dltburteaentt 
\y  grott  ftKlly  Incm  level,  ehow  a  fairly  cooalatent  pattern.    Hote  that 
only  the  undergraduate  dependent  stcdenta  are  dlaplayed  bjr  groaa  family 
laccwM  lavtU.    Undergraduate  Independent  and  all  graduate  atudenta  arc 
shovM  la  aaparata  coluana.    Such  atudenta  nov  coaprlae  about  2QX  of  th« 
ffX  ttadupUcate4  group  of  raclplenta.    Slnca  pr«vloua  reporta  ahov  that 
ClM  IncoM  dlatrlkutloa  of  Independent  atudanta  la  aubatantlally  lover  than 
tkat  for  dtf—dmt  atudenta,  tha  IncoM  dlatrlbutlon  of  all  reclplenta  la 
Mck  pragiMi  vatild  ahov  higher  percentagea  In  tha  loweat  Incoae  categorlea 
*   than  thoaa  ahown  hara  for  undergraduate  dependent  atudenta.  Bovever, 
lacoM  4ata  for  Indapandent  atudenta  are  no  longer  collected. 

•Chart  '1  ahowa  that  the  participation  of  graduate  atudenta  In  the  CVS  and 


laata  aii4  71  of  tha  funda  expended  throughout  the  four-year  .period, 
■owrar*  tha  parcantaga  of  undergraduate  Independent  atudenta  Increaaed 
MBCwfaat,  particularly  in  Fiacal  Year  1974. 

The  iacotte  dlatrlbutlon  of  (5)E0C  reclplenta  la  conalatently  the  loweat 
M»og  tha  three  prograM,  followed  by  CVSr,  then  NDSLP.    All  three 
prograiM  ahow  a  gradual  percentage  ahift  toward  higher  IncoM  categorlea. 
Thla  la  particularly  pronounced  In  riacal  Year  197*.    Since  average  and 
Mdlan  IncoiWi  have  alao  rlaen  throughout  thla  period,  theae  ehlfte  are 
halltved  to  be  related  ■ore  to  that  factor  than  to  any  ahlft  In  prograa 
aavhaala  fro«  the  »oat  needy  atudenta.    Additionally,  tha  iapleaentation 
•f  additional  'frograaa,  notably  the  laalc  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Protraa,  haa  »eant  that  somt  part  of  the  nee'i  of  the  moat  financially  needy 
atudtnta  haa  been  abaorbed  hf  that  program,  leaving  leaa  to  ba  met  through 
the  caapua^baaed  prograsa. 

Of  tha  uoduplicatad  group  of  reclplenta    in  all  three  programs,  the 

Dtn^r  of  dependent  student  reclplenta  trom  famlliea  with  groaa  Incomea 

of  lets -than  $9,000  Increased  from  535,000  to  593,000,  an  Increaae  of 

10. IX,  while  the  number  of  reclplenta  from  family  Incomea  above  $9,000 

increaaed  from  190,000  to  308,000,  or  62. IX.    Therefore,  vhereaa  tha 

Imr  income  group  represented  59. 9Z  of  the  total  reclplenta  In  Fiacal 

Year  1971,  th«y  were  only  49. 4X  of  the  total  group  by  Fiacal  Year  1974, 

while  dependent  atudenta  above  $9,000  Increaaed  from  21.3X  to  25. 7X  of 

the  total  over  the  four-year  period.    The  number  of  independent  undergraduate 

atudent  reclplenta  alao  increaaed  algnlf Icantly  over  the  four-year  period, 

from  121,000  to  236,000,  or  from  14. 3X  to  19. 7X  of  the  total. 

In  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Frogram  (chart  #2), 
the  number  of  atudenta  from  famlUea  with  Incomea  below  $6,000  remained 
virtually  unchanged  at  about  180,000  except  for  Fiacal  Year  1972. 
However,  the  percentage  of-auch  atudenta  within  the  total  group  declined 
from  60. 5X  to  45.7X,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  algniflcant  increaae  In  the 
percentage  of  undergraduate  Independent  atudenta.    Thia  ahlft  la  moat 
noticeable  from  Fiacal  Year  1973  to  Fiacal  Year  1974.    Although  the  Fiacal 
Year  1974  auaMarlee  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  analyzed,  it  appeara  that 
thla  ahlft  la  cauaed  by  at  least  three  factora.    Flrat,  proprietary 
inatitutiona  were  «liglble  to  participate  in  the  grant  program  for  the 
firat  time  in  Fiacal  Year  1974,  and  tuch  inatitutiona  have  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  independent  atudenta  than  other  typea  of  Inatitutiona. 
Second,  tha  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Granta  Frogran  began 
operttlop  in  Fiacal  Year  1974.  with  aomewhat  dlffer<vir  eligibility  criteria 
than  tha  former  Educational  Opportunity  Granta  Frogi^.    Finally,  aa 
mentioned  earlier,  tha  Implementation  of  the  Baaic  Educational  Opportunity 
Cranta  frogram  in  Fiacal  Year  1974  meant  that  atudanta  with  greateat 
financial  need  received  aome  of  their  financial  aaalatance  from  that 


CkMXt  13  reflecta  almllar  trenda  In  the  College  Work-Study  Frogram, 
although  with  analler  percentage  ahlf ta  than  In  the  grant  program.  Onder- 
graduate  Independent  atudenta  Increaaed  from  14. 4X  to  17. 4X  of  the  CWSF 
recipient  group.    Among  th«  dependent  atudent  group,  the  aame  upward 
ahlft  in  family  incomea  occurred. 
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In  th.  WSL  projran  (chare  *0  ,  :he  n-izber  <'  nn-'  d.,^,^  ,  ^  . 

.tudent.  Bor.  tUn  doubled,  free  68,000  to  145,000    iunl^l.  ^'''^^^^^^^''^ 
•t  thow  ttudtnc.  In  ch.  total  recipient  irouo  ^1.^*.^%  P^«<>ntage 
21.3X.    Tb«  d.p«ndent  "udent.  fr^  fl^u^incoL.  hM^ 
jUfhtly    fro.  300,000  to  2M,000,  wjn.  th.  "HI  ^«^^"«<> 
iMtfBU  txxm  5a,000  to  4t0  000     ThirefoJ.  ^ll.^J  recipient, 
coctltutej  54.IX  of  th,  total  r^lpUJ    ^Tfl^i  %  ."^^  'Jj^"" 
«M«tltut«4  only  43. 5X  In  Flac*!  Year  1574.  '^^'^ 

Clurta  #5  throuih  #f,  raflectint  ni«bera  of  r«clDlent.^«^ 

ky  typ^  and  control  of  lnatltutlo«raho!  "rel^lv^Ji   «««« /''Pendlturea 

*0X  of  the  combined  exp«ndlturea  for  the  three  Droir«. 
fukllc  Inatltutlona,  and  tha  r—liJL  40X  irjiSwfl^*"  " 
profit  and  private  proprietary  luatltu'tl^L     ?^a  ?:^c::?:ferir'' 
dlturea  at  proprletery  Inatltutlona  Increaaed  ellgh^JJ""?!!  °m!^%* 

'  Sreatar  variation  In  the  expenditure  by  type  and  «n?rSl     Sl  .h. 
lerteat  percentage  Increaae  In  expendlturei^curr^d       ^  ZlVi  . 
mXVu^  I^Vc  the  incraaae  fro,         -lUIonlo         7^  ^'""^ 
f4».^  «lllloa  In  rr  1574  reprcaenta  «n  Increaae  of  |14X. 

wlatlona  occur  in  tha  Individual  proaraw     Th.  ««r 
noticeable  ahlf^  1„  the  dlatrlbutlpo  of  atudenta  and  e^^TS  tu«! 
inatltutional  type  and  control  occurred  In  tha  gr«t  J! 

fhTrotil  .iTiiS;:  °'  •tudeata  and  fro.  •.7X  to  15.1X  of 

the  total  exp«>dlturea  over  tha  four-yea^  apan,  vhereaa  the 

U^L'TkxTo  l^tl'^'L^^'r^  nonJroflt'ln^Uu^t^/Stcreaaed 
•fTh.  tot.J  ^  -tudenta  and  fro.  40.8X  to  34.0X 

•f  the  total  expendlturea.    The  .ctual  nuaber  of  grant  reclplenta  In 
filiJ!  In.tltutlona  re«l„«d  relatival?  atable.  Snd 

!     •  -""-"y  Increaaed,  but  hraaoe 

factora  Increaaed  «t  an  even  greater  rate  In  the  public  two-year  .-ctor 
c«;i:i;%"«''i*  l^^  '""^  P-rtldpatlon  of  proprletary^nstuJtJoni 
JJIJal  ^ Ji^r'  'I?  °f        total  cxjendlturea  in 

lu^mlT  the  flrat  year  that  auch  Inatltutlona  vera 

eligible  for  partlclpatloo  In  the  grant  progra..  ^ 

Tha  type/control  dlatrlbutlon  In  the  College  Work-Study  Proira. 

.tS3«tI  inl^rj"**"^  approximately  68X  of  tl.e 

etudenta  and  dollara  at  public  Inatltutlona  and  approxlnately  32X  of 

^  Jotir'"r'  "  P"^*""*  *"«*t"tl°n-  for  all  fouJ  yearaf 

Ir..^«.""?"      I'!!^";':  "d  the  aiwunts  diaburaed 

I!.u^^l     J"";??  "^^  «^<»''h  m  that  progra. 

occurred  in  the^publlc  tvo-year  Inatltutlona,  whose  expendlturea 

ir?:::;  . ^^"7"^  P"^^-       ^^elr  percentage'  .hare 
•f  total  expendlturea  increaaed  fro.  15. 7X  to  18. 4X.    ?roprletary  school 

Jr«  11  I?^  ^^^^5f  P«tIclp.tlon  of  proprietary  Institution., 

froa  ?1,*53,»05  In  FT  1971  to  $15,840,000  In  FY  197*.  A.1.I*  from 
VrTl"?  """.'"i™'.  typi/control  dlSJributJonS  or  h"t 
\Z  JL*\Vt  public  .nd  «:  prlv.t. 
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Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  type/control  distributions 
for  each  pro{;r:im  rciuiined  steady,  the  distributions  are  soncwhat 
different  *wont  the  proRrans.    Tl»e  public/private  split  of  students 
Is  roughly  70/30  in  the  grant  pro6ram»  68/32  in  the  vork-siudy  procra«, 
mid  60/40  in  the  loan  program.    The  corresponding  ratios  for  expendl> 
turet  arc  6  2/38  in  the  trant  procram,  68/32  in  the  work-study  proRram, 
and  55/4S  in  the  loan  procran.    The  principal  cause  of  these  vnriatlons 
is  presuaed  to  be  the  different  order  of  preference  for  the  three  procraas 
aronc  the  types  of  institutions. 
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Senator  Pku,.  This  concludes  today's  liearing.  We  will  meet  again  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

[Whereupon,  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  adjourned  at  11:35, 
to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  on  Thursday,  .June  12, 1975.] 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION,  1975 


Student  Assistance 


THTTRSDAY,  JTTNE  12,  1975 

U.S.  Skxate, 

SuBCOMMirrKK  ox  EoUCATIOX  OF  TIIK 

CoMHm-KK  OX  Labor  axd  Public  AVklfare, 

Washington^  D.G. 

The  sul)cominittec  met,  pui'suant  to  recess,  at  9;55  a.m.  in  room 
42:^2,  Dirkseu  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (chair- 
man of  thesulxjommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senatoi-s  Pell,  Hathaway,  Javits,  Beall,  and  Stafford. 

Senator  Pkll.  The  Subconnnittee  on  Education  will  come  to  order. 
Today  will  be  our  third  and  final  day  of  hearings  on  student  assistance. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  had  testimony  from  many  different 
groups  witli  varying  viewpoints  on  the  present  student  assistance  pro- 
grams and  how  they  could  be  adjusted  or  amended  to  insure  that  Fed- 
oral  student  aid  is  made  available  to  as  many  eligible  students  as 
possible. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  discuss  the  student  assistance  programs  as 
they  affect  individual  universities  and  minority  groups.  Also,  we  sliall 
receive  a  report  from  the  Honorable  Francis  Kappel  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems. 

Today  also,  we  face  a  problem  in  that  the  full  committee  wishes  to 
meet  in^  this  room  at  11  oxlock,  so  we  have  to  try  to  wrap  up  before 
then.  Therefore,  I  request  that  oral  testimony  be  limited  to  10  minutes; 
tlic  complete  testimony  will  be  inserted  in  tlie  record.  This  procedure 
allows  time  for  questions  and  answei'S. 

The  first  witness  today  is  Dr.  Artjiro  Morales  Carrion,  president  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  very  much  appreciate  the  trouble 
he  took  in  coming  up  here  to  make  his  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTURO  MORALES  CARRION,  PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  Carriox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  written  statement  which  I  will 
try  to  summarize. 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  yon  very  much.  I  can  assure  you  the  whole 
body  of  your  statement  will  appear  In  <  lie  record. 

Mr.  Carriox.  I  appreciate  very  nuich  this  opportimity  to  partici- 
pate in  your  review  and  evaluation  of  the  student  aid  programs 
started  under  the  education  amendments  of  1972. 
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Let  me  say  (liaL  it  is  propitious  for  this  subconiniittee  to  have 
^"atorPell  of  Rhode  Island  as  its  chainiian. 

tiZc%K  yon  Iciiow,  is  about  three 

I-        *^  ?^  Ishmd  geographically  speaking,  and  nbout 

tlu^  times  as  large  dempgraphically  speaking.  So  we  Rave  in  com- 
mon a  very  high  population  density  which  makes  us  feel  acutely  the 
impact  of  the  recession.  We  also  have  in  common  a  singular  lack  of 
IMitroleum  resources,  at  least  for  the  moment;  therefore,  we  are  both 
suffering  from  inflation  and  especially  from  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  imported  petroleum  on  which  our  economies  depend, 
senator  Fell  s  keen  awareness  of  ihese  special  circumstances  will, 
"™  contnbMtc  to  an  understanding  of  our  co/iimon  problems 
and  thereby  to  the  search  for  solutions. 

I  should  like  to  start  by  a  statement  of  the  economic  trends  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  T  have  a  summary  here  of  the  dramatic  economic 
and  social  transformations  that  have  taken  place  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
which  I  vvil  skip,  but  you  will  find  it  in  the  regular  statement. 

1  would  like  to  say  that  one  of  the  salient  developments  of  the  period 
was  very  rapid  growth  in  higher  education.  Tt  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
people  of  1  uerto  Rico  have  viewed  education  in  general  and  higher 
education  in  particular  as  a  creed,  a  hope,  an  open  sesame  to  the  pro- 
fessions and  Government  service,  a  si)ringboard  of  upward  mobility. 

.Vs  table  i  stiows.  expenditures  for  education  have  consistently  taken 
•2(  percent  or  more  of  the  Commonwealth  budget. 

We  have  had  a  very  rapid  increase  in  our  school  jjoiJiilation.  The 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  system  is  today  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
hemisphere;  and  considering  the  population  of  the  island,  which  is 
roiiffhly  ,3  million,  and  that  i)er  cai)ita  income  is  still  well  below  that 
of  the  lowest  income  State  of  the  union,  we  have  a  high  ratio  of  stu- 
dents in  higher  education  to  total  population. 

T  '""'^     ^^"^'^  If'SO'the  university  was  able  to  devote 

on  y  ^(4,000  to  schohwships  and  other  kinds  of  student  aid  and  could 
help  only  1.200  students.  Ey  I960,  however,  the  figure  had  risen  to 
?)1..5  million  which  l)enofited  more  than  4.000  students. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1960  s.  we  began  to  i-eceive  Federal  assist- 
IJ^^aaa"-^'"^^^'^"  million  of  Comnionwoalth  funds  and 

5600.000  in  Federal  funds,  the  university  was  able  to  assist  more  than 
10,000  students. 

It  is  precisely  during  this  period  of  economic  stress  that  we  are  now 
facing  that  we  are  in  Puerto  Rit  •o  suffiM'ing,  as  is  well  known,  the 
impact  of  this  recession :  and  sinco  the  univei-sity  receives  a  stated  pcr- 
ecnta^re  of  ConimonwpuUli  ^ovornniont  revenues,  its  basic  resources 
decline  if  ^rovernment  revenues  decline. 

So  the  Imsic  e(huational  opportunity  grants  (BEOG)  program  has 
come  just  in  time  to  divert  the  crisis. 

The  fiirures  I  give  in  table  IT  will  Jell  part  of  the  story. 

Tn  1073-74.  the  Commonwealth  Ic^^islature  found  it  impossible  to 
increase  appropriations  for  student  assistance.  But  with  the  help  of 
the  first  allocation  of  BKOG  funds,  the  university  was  able  to  increase 
student  aid.  In  this  fiscal  year,  primarily  b<icanse  of  the  BEOG  pro- 
gram, the  increase  in  student  assistance  was  even  more  dramatic. 

One  of  the  big  problems  we  have  had  to  contend  with  is  Making 
it  possible  to  stay  in  the  university  once  they  enter.  Up  to  now,  the 
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BEOCt  program  ha.s  provided  assistance  to  first-  and  second-year  stu- 
dents. It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the  next  academic  year  BEOG*s 
will  be  available  to  third-year  undergraduates  and  to  halftime  as  well 
as  full-time  students.  This  is  most  encouraging.  I  certainly  give  it  my 
fullest  support. 

?fow,  1  should  like  to  conclude  my  remarks,  Mi%  Chairman,  by  say- 
ing that  we  at  the  university  have  taken  note  of  H.R.  3471,  the  student 
aid  measure  introchiced  by  Chairman  O'lTara  of  the  Subcornmittee 
on  Postsecondary  Kducatiou,  and  of  various  repoits  and  studies  such 
as  the  one  recently  completed  by  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student 
Aid  Programs,  of  M-hich  my  good  friend,  Francis  Keppel,  former  U.S. 
Education  Commissioner,  is  chairman. 

We  think  that  the  basic  thrust  of  this  bill  and  of  these  various 
studies  points  toward  a  BEOG  approach.  Certainly  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  BEOG  program  has  turned  out  to  be  valid  for  us, 
and  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  quite  clear  to  the  committee,  and 
we  hope  that  the  program  can  be  continued,  strengthened,  expanded, 
and  streamlined  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  in  this  connection  to  make  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  the  committee. 

The  BEOG  proLnam  should  be  the  ])referred  Federal  program  and 
should  Ixj  extended  to  the  fourth  year  undergraduate  students,  if  pos- 
sible, and  eventually  to  <rniduate  students,  including  halftime  students. 

The  Congress,  HKW,  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the 
various  organizations  concerned  with  postsecondary  education  should 
strive  to  establi.sh  a  conunon  form  for  data  collection  and  applications 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  formulae  for  the  determination  of  financial  need  should  be 
streamlined  and  standardized  as  much  as  possible. 

Provision  should  be  uuide  for  increasing  minimum  and  maximum 
awards  in  keeping  with  reasonable,  real  cost  of  education  limits. 

For  institutions  with  many  thousands  of  BEOG  students,  such  as 
the  University  of  Puerto  Bico,  there  should  be  provision  for  a  modest 
amount  of  overhead— perhaps  '^  percent. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  paperwork  this  year,  because 
in  Puerto  Bico  only  lawyers  can  be  notaries.  This  is  a  very  special 
situation  in  our  Commonwealth,  and  their  charges  are  high. 

The  initial  certification  of  an  application  for  assistance  should  l3e 
suflicient  for  a  student  continuing  in  the  institution  of  original 
admission. 

These  are  the  basic  recommendations  T  make,  and  probably  1  am 
I  minute  sliort  of  the  allotted  time,  but  I  am  available  for  any  further 
(piestions. 

Thank  vou.  ,  .   .    ,  ^  ^, 

Senator  Pki.i,.  Pail  of  tlie  problenu  as  T  undei-stand  it,  is  that  these 
applications  must  be  attested  to  by  a  lawyer  or  notary  public.  This  is 
because  the  student  lias  to  sweai-  to  the  statement  so  that  they  can  be 
pui^ued  for  perjury  if  they  told  a  inistriitli  under  oath.  But  if  the 
student  merely  attirins  the  statement,  I  am  hot  sure  legally  whetlier 
he  is  then  committing  perjury.  ^ 

Mr.  C.\RRiox,  Yes.  This  is  one  particular  problem  which  has  really 
given  us  some  trouble,  l)ecause  we  have  to  get  lawayers  to  notarize  it. 
while  here  in  the  States  you  just  walk  into  a  drugstore,  and  you  can 
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get  a  public  notary,  and  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  we  arc  trying 
to  see  about  solving. 

We  have  had  to  hire  lawyei-s  sometimes  to  do  tliis  particular  job 
of  taking  the  oath. 

Senator  Pell,  The  American  College  Testing  Service  which  oper- 
ates the  basic  grant  program  under  contract  witli  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, urged  the  subcommittee,  and  through  it,  the  Office  of  Education, 
to  set  up  special  means  by  which  Spanish-speaking  youngster  could 
take  a  gi^eater  pa  it  in  the  basic  grant  prograuL  They  also  suggested  the 
setting  up  of  a  field  office  in  Puerto  Kico.  What  is  your  reaction  to 
those  suggestions? 

Mr  Cakkiox.  Well,  we  have  been  trying:  to  see  if  we  can  gut  a  stand- 
ard application  in  Spanish,  which  would  help  our  students.  We  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  the  means  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  a  progi-am, 
and  we  have  been  in  touch  with  HEW  on  this  particular  subject. 

Senator  Pkll,  You  would  be  supportive  of  it? 

Mr.  Carriox,  I  think  it  would  be  useful. 

Senator  Pkll.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
costof  administering  the  basic  grant. 
Yon  mentioned  the  figure  3  percent. 
Mr.  Oai{kion.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pkll.  Do  you  think  any  administrative  payment  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  a  percentage,  or  do  you  think  it  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  fixed  amount  pci-  grant  on  the  basic  grants? 

^fr.  Caiuuox.  Well,  I  think  we  would  favor  a  percentage.  We  would 
favor  a  percentage. 

The  problem  is  that  this  year  Ave  iiad  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
basic  grants,  as  I  mentioned,  and  that  has  involved  a  great  amount  of 
paperwork,  and  the  resources  we  have  had  have  been  strained  precisely 
at  the  time  when  we  are  suffering  a  decline  in  our  i-evenues. 

Senator  Pkll.  But  the  amount  of  paperwork  involved  is  the  same 
whether  the  grant  is  for  a  small  amount  or  a  larg^  amount.  I  would 
think  you  would  want  it  on  a  fiat  rate,  rather  than  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  CAninoy.  Well,  as  long  as  we  get  some  kind  of  additional  aid, 
we  have  supported  the  percentage  rate  because  there  are  some  problems 
which  allow  a  certain  fixed  amount,  as  you  know. 

We  are  not  too  completely  sold  on  one  formula,  but  I  would  like  just 
to  state  the  need  for  universities  to  have  some  additional  support  in 
handling  t  he  adniinistrat !  ve  aspects  of  the  program. 

Senator  Pkll.  Do  you  think  that  the  Basic  Education  Opportunity 
Grant  Programs  should  be  nm  on  a  State  basis. 

In  other  words,  you  should  run  the  basic  grants  from  Puerto  Rico, 
rather  than  from  Washington? 

Mr,  OAKiaox.  Yes,  sir.  T  would  ^ro  for  that. 

Senator  Pkll.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  dropping  the  half 
cost  provision  in  the  basic  grant? 
^fr.  Carrion-.  T  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Senator  Pkll.  The  present  provision,  as  you  know,  is  that  the  grant 
can  never  be  more  than  half  the  ccst  of  education. 
Mr.  Oarriox.  Yes. 
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Senator  Pkix.  AiuI  i\w\v  Inih  hvou  (luito  a  bit  of  testimony  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  iUov  that  [irovision.  Whi;t  would  be  youi- 
reaction?  ,  .    ,     .  i 

Mr.  Caiumon.  Well,  the  <?rant  tliat  wo  have  received  this  year  has 
been  very  helpful  to  the  students.  \S\^  are  very  concerned  with  the  low- 
erinji  of  the  amount  per  student. 

As  von  will  note  in  our  table,  table  III,  7\A  of  all  recipients  came 
fron/families  with  annual  income  of  less  than  $(5,000,  So  any  help 
that  we  can  get  in  prefeerviufr  something  clos^e  to  the  actual  amount 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  our  students. 

Senator  Pkm„  Do  you  have  any  private  universities  and  colleges  ui 
Puerto  Kico,  too? 

:>rr.  C.MUUON.  Yes.  sir.  We  have  a  numl)er  of  private  universities  and 

colle^i^es. 

As^a  matter  of  fact,  I  mentioned  them  in  my  statement,  in  iny  oral 
sunnnary.  but  you  will  find  that  they  have  been  greatly  assisted, 
greativ  helped  bv  this  program. 

Senator  Pkix.^  What  percentage  of  Puerto  Eican  citizens  go  to  pri- 
vate as  opposed  lo  public  institutions  for  hi<rher  education? 

Mr.  C'.MUUo.N  .  The  academic  year  that  has  just  ended,  we  had  nearly 
<)7,000  students  in  our  whole*^higher  education  system,  with  52,400 
in  the  public  educational  .s>stem,  and  the  rest  in  private  educational 
sv.stem. 

^  So  they  have  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  total  student  body. 

SeuatoV  PKr,i.,  ('oiild  vou  repeat  that  percentage?  I  missed  it. 

M\\  C.Muaox.  We  have  1)7,000  students,  in  round  figures,  in  the 
academic  year  that  has  jui^t  ended:  52.400  were  in  the  public  higher 
education  sys^(*»n-  J^»d  the  rest  were  in  the  private  system. 

So  that  their  percentage  has  been  inci*easing  over  the  ycai*s.  The 
nnivci^ity  has  around  56  |)ercent.  They  have  about  .*U  percent.  This 
percentage  has  been  increasing^  over  the  years. 

So  thev  are  also  aided  by  this  program.  It  has  been  a  very  significant 
and  help'ful  program  for  the  stability  of  the  private  educational  system 

in  Puerto  Rico.  ^     .      ^  i.  i.- 

Senator  Vvaa..  I  thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Carrion,  for  your  testi- 
mony, which  will  be  verv  helpful  indeed. 

Arr.  C.MUUOK.  Thank  you  very  much,  ^^r.  Chairman,  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  1  will  bo  willing  to  prox  ide  the  subcommittee  with  any  fur- 
ther information.  But  you  will  tiiid  a  lot  more  facts  in  here.  I  just 
tried  to  siimmari>:e  as  iK^st  I  could. 

Senator  Pku..  Thank  you  very  much,  and  T  appreciate  the  analogies 
with  Rhode  Island  -ery  much  indeed. 

>rr.  Cakiuo.v.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Afr.  Carrion  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Arturo  Morales-Carrion,  President,  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  -  June  12,  1975 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education: 

I  appreciate  very  much  having  this  opportunity  to  participate 
in  your  review  and  evaluation  of  the  student  aid  programs  initiated 
under  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

Let  me  say  that  I  consider  it  propitious  for  this  Subcommittee 
to  have  Senator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  as  its  Chairman.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  is  about  three  times  the  size  of  Rhode  Island 
geographically  speaking,  and  about  three  times  as  large  demogra- 
phically  speaking.  So  we  have  in  common  a  very  high  population 
density  which  makes  us  feel  acutely  the  impact  of  the  recession. 
We  also  have  in  common  a  singular  lack  of  petroleum  resources,  at 
least  for  the  moment;  therefore,  v/e  are  both  suffering  from  inflation 
and  especially  from  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  the  imported 
petroleum  on  which  our  economies  depend.  Senator  PelTs  keen 
awareness  of  these  special  circumstances  will,  I  am  sure,  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  our  common  problems  and  thereby  to  the  search 
for  solutions. 

A  Quarter  Century  of  Growth 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  statement  by  giving  you  a  very  brief 
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review  of  economic  trends  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  concurrent  developments  in  higher  education  in  the  Island. 

During  the  past  25  years  P  uerto  Rico  has  experienced  dramatic 
economic  and  sxial  transformations.  Table  I  attached  to  my  state- 
ment gives  a  series  of  statistical  indicators  reflecting  those  changes. 
I  will  not  discuss  them  in  detail  but  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  few 
key  figures. 

As  a  result  of  the  government's  effort  to  promote  industriali- 
zation as  an  instrument  of  sxial  and  economic  advancement, 
Puerto  Rico's  gross  product  in  terms  of  constant  dollars  rose  from 
the  level  of  $1.2  billion  in  1950  to  the  level  of  $4. 8  billion  in  1974. 
The  grovrth  of  manufacturing  was  the  catalyst  for  economic  growth. 
Per  capita  net  income,  which  averaged $279  in  1950,  reached $1,900 
in  1974. 

During  the  period,  Puerto  Rico*s  population  increased  and  hence 
the  labor  force  increased.  Many  thousands  of  workers  found  employ- 
ment in  new  factories  and  this  employment  stimulated  the  creation 
of  thousands  of  other  new  jobs  in  construction,  commerce,  services 
and  other  sectors.  At  the  same  time,  many  thousands  of  low-paying 
jobs,  such  as  home  needlework,  and  manual  work  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  disappeared.  There  was  a  trade-off,  so  to  speak,  between 
higher  income  jobs  and  low  income  jobs.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  how- 
ever, unemployment  continued  to  be  relatively  high  by  Stateside 
criteria.  During  the  period  it  hovered  between  10  and  12  percent  of 
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the  labor  force.  Lately  if  has  been  rising  sharply. 

Growth  in  Higher  Education 

One  of  the  salient  developments  of  the  period  was  very  rapid 
growth  in  higher  education.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  viewed  education  in  general  and  higher  education 
in  particular  as  a  creed,  a  hope,  an  open  sesame  to  the  professions 
and  government  service,  a  springboard  of  upward  mobility.  As 
Table  I  shows,  expenditures  for  education  have  consistently  taken 
27  percent  or  more  of  the  Commonwealth  budget. 

As  income  increased,  Puerto  Rico  channeled  steadily  increasing 
sums  into  its  higher  education  system.  In  1950,  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  had  11, 000  students  at  two  campuses  and  a  bare  handful 
of  private  institutions  had  a  few  thousand  in  all.  This  year,  the  total 
enrollment  in  higher  education  reached  97, 000.  Over  52. 000  students 
were  in  the  public  university  system  spread  among  three  major  campuses 
and  seven  smaller  campuses.  The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  System 
today  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  hemisphere.  And  considering  that 
Puerto  Rico's  population  is  roughly  3  million  and  that  per  capita  income 
is  still  well  below  that  of  the  lowest  income  state  of  the  Union,  we  have 
a  high  ratio  of  students  in  higher  education  to  total  population. 

Student  Assistance 

We  have  as  an  official  objective  and  a  guiding  principle  in  the 
University  of  P  uerto  Rico  equality  of  opportunity.  We  are  far  from 
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teing  able  to  offer  universal  access,  but  one  point  I  wish  to  stress 
in  this  brief  summary  of  economic  and  educational  trends  is  that, 
as  income  has  risen,  the  Commonwealth  Legislature  has  steadily 
increased  the  sums  available  for  student  assistance.  At  the  same 
time,  because  of  our  relatively  lower  family  income  levels,  the 
Council  on  Higher  Education,  which  is  the  policy  making  body  of 
the  University  System,  has  kept  tuition  fees  and  other  charges 
within  reason.  I  n  fact,  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  one 
of  the  lowest  tuition  rates  of  all  U.  S.  Land  Grant  institutions. 

In  1950,  as  you  will  see  in  Table  1 1,  the  University  was  able 
to  devote  only  $374, 000  to  scholarships  and  other  kinds  of  student 
aid  and  could  help  only  1, 200  students.  By  1960,  however,  the 
figure  had  risen  toil. 5  million  which  benefited  more  than  4,000 
students.  I  n  the  latter  part  of  the  1960*s  we  began  to  receive  Federal 
assistartce.  So,  by  1970,  with  i4. 8  million  of  Commonwealth  funds 
and  $600, 000  in  Federal  funds,  the  University  was  able  to  assist 
more  than  10, 000  students.  I  n  the  past  few  years  the  Federal 
component  has  assumed  increasing  importance  and  this  brings  me 
to  our  present  situation. 

The  Economic  Crisis 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  world-wide  inflation  which  began  to 
develop  in  the  early  70*s,  and  particularly  because  of  the  sharp 
rise  in  petroleum  prices  which  began  in  1973  and  the  recession  in 
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the  States  which  hit  soon  after,  Puerto  Rico  has  iKen  coping  with 
a  critical  economic  problem.  The  petroleum  price  problem  is 
especially  difficult  because  our  energy  system  Is  almost  totally 
dependent  on  high  cost  petroleum  Imported  from  Venezuela  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  recession,  in  Jurn,  has  slowed  down  the 
flow  of  Investment  into  new  industrial  enterprises  and  has  caused 
some  plants  established  In  prior  years  to  close  down  temporarily 
and  other  to  go  out  of  business  entirely.  As  In  the  States,  our 
construction  Industry,  especially  the  home  building  industry,  has 
been  very  hard  hit.  As  a  consequence  of  all  these  developments, 
the  unemployment  rate  of  10  to  12  percent  that  I  referred  to  earlier 
In  my  remarks  has  been  edging  up  month  by  month  for  the  past 
year  or  so  and  Is  now  aroun(<  17  percent.  Since  the  University 
receives  a  stated  percentage  of  Commonwealth  Government  revenues, 
its  basic  resources  decline  if  government  revenues  decline. 

This  would  not  be  so  serious,  perh^s,  if,  like  some  of  the 
universities  in  the  States,  we  were  e)q)eriencing  a  decline  in 
demand  for  higher  education.  But  that  is  not  our  situation.  We 
have  a  greater  proportion  of  young  people  in  our  population  than 
most  States.  At  the  start  of  this  academic  year,  for  exan^Je,  of  some 
181 000  applicants  who  were  fully  qualifledL  we  could  enroll  only  about 
11, 000.  Moreover,  the  vast  majority  of  the  student  body  needs  economic 
assistance  of  some  kind  and  this  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  entering 
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students.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  program  of  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (BEOGs)  came  just  in  time  to  avert  a  crisis. 

BEOG  Program 

The  figures  in  Table  1 1  tell  part  of  the  story.  I  n  1973  74  the 
Commonwealth  Legislature  found  it  impossible  to  increase  appro- 
priations for  student  assistance.  But  with  the  help  of  the  first 
allocation  of  BEOG  funds,  the  University  was  able  to  increase  student 
aid.  In  this  fiscal  year,  primarily  because  of  the  BEOG  program, 
the  increase  in  student  assistance  was  even  more  dramatic 

As  I  said,  the  vast  majority  of  our  students  need  some  kind 
of  financial  assistance.  Table  1 1 1  spells  this  out  in  some  detail. 
Of  11. 700  students  receiving  BEOGs  this  year,  roughly  8. 700  or 
more  than  74  percent,  came  from  families  with  incomes  below 
$6. 000  a  year. 

One  of  the  big  problems  we  have  to  contend  with  is  making 
it  possible  for  students  to  stay  in  the  University  once  they  enter. 
Up  to  now  the  BEOG  program  has  provided  assistance  to  first  and 
second  uear  students.  It  is  my  understanding  tHal  in  the  next 
academic  year  BEOGs  will  be  available  to  third  year  undergraduates 
and  to  half-time  as  well  as  full-time  students.  This  is  most 
encouraging. 

So.  after  this  year's  experience,  and  taking  into  account  our 
projections  for  the  future.  I  feel  thai  the  BEOG  program  is  a  real 
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success  story  as  far  as  Puerto  Rico  is  concerned.  I  take  the  view- 
a  view  shared  by  my  associates  in  the  University  administration  - 
that  the  program  is  the  most  practical  and  helpful  of  the  various 
Federal  programs  of  undergraduate  student  assistance.  I  think 
I  can  say  that  this  is  true  not  only  for  the  University  of  P  uerto 
Rico  but  for  the.private  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
Island.  Inevitably,  they  feel  the  impact  of  precisely  the  same 
economic  factors  that  affect  us. 

Conclusion 

To  conclude  these  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Subcommittee,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  at  the  University  have 
taken  note  of  H.  R.  3471,  the  student  aid  measure  introduced  by 
Chairman  O'Hara  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education, 
and  of  various  reports  and  studies  such  as  the  one  recently 
completed  by  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems, 
of  which  my  good  friend,  Francis  Keppel,  former  U.S.  Education 
Commissioner,  is  Chairman. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  basic  thrust  of  the  O'Hara  bill  and 
of  these  various  studies  points  toward  a  BEOG  approach.  Certainly 
the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  BEOG  program  has  turned  out 
to  be  valid  for  us.  Therefore,  we  hope  that  the  program  can  be 
continued,  strengthened,  expanded  and  streamlined  in  the  future. 
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Since  the  technical  problems  are  under  strong  attack  I 
feel  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  time-consuming  discussion 
and  so  I  would  like  to  make  these  specific  recommendations: 

1.  The  BEOG  program  should  be  the  preferred  Federal 
program  and  should  be  extended  to  fourth  year  under- 
graduate students  and  eventually  to  graduate  students, 
including  half-time  students. 

2.  The  Congress,  HEW,  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  the  various  organizations  concerned 
with  postsecondary  education  should  strive  to  establish 
a  common  form  for  data  collection  and  applications  as 
soon  as  possible. 

3.  The  formulae  for  the  determination  of  financial  need 
should  be  streamlined  and  standardized  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible. 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  increasing  minimum  and 
maximum  awards  in  keeping  with  reasonable,  real  cost 
of  education  limits. 

5.  For  institutions  with  many  thousands  of  BEOG  students, 
such  as  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  there  should  be 
provision  for  a  modest  amount  of  overhead  --  perhaps 
three  percent. 

6.  Because  in  Puerto  Rico  only  lawyers  can  be  notaries 
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and  their  charges  are  high,  the  initial  certification 
of  an  application  for  assistance  should  be  sufficient 
for  a  student  continuing  in  the  institution  of  origi'^al 
Sdmission. 
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'-T^  J'"'"'^  S.  Smoot,  vice  elian- 

eiit'von  ?rf     f ^-'''^l  '"""''^  '"^^ 

fiiwir     .  soon  as  he  can.  but  iu  any  ease  he 

asked  to  welcome  yoii  to  the  subcommittee.  '  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  S.  SMOOT.  VICE  CHANCELLOR  FOR  UNI- 

S^llI?"^^^  SERVICES  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS.  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Sjioot.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
X  am  James  S.  Smoot,  vice  chancellor  for  univorsitvwide  services 
and  special  programs,  State  Univei^^ity  of  Now  York 
1  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  edu- 

ttrproSS""'' '^'^^^    ""'^  -'"^-^  "i^J-- 

Botli  our  own  Senator  Javits  and  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  arc  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  legislation  providing  access  to  wisJXlZ- 
oppo,tun,t.es  for  minorittes  and  other  disa^nmlSJed  gS  ^ 

I  wish  to  present,  at  this  time  e.xcerpts  from  mv  prepared  statement 
wh.d,  1ms  been  distributed  along  with  a  few  other  supple  o  t  J 
feoold.  '  be  entered  into  the  hearing 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  State  universitv  it  is 
coniposed  of  72  colleges  including  14  colleges  of  arts  a  d  ^  encc  2 
health  sciences  centei-s.  G  agricultural  and  technical  collegS  4  unit 
vei^i  y  oentei-s,  ..  statutory  colleges  located  at  private  univei-sities.  38 
'rily  oeEf       ^0>»"'<-ifA-  colleges,  and  10  educational  oppor- 

The  State  university  enrolls  over  400.000  students.  11.000  of  whom 
arc  enrolled  in  educational  opportunity  centei-s  (EOC's).  about  GO 
percent  of  whom  are  members  of  minority  "roups 

Durin.r  197.3-74  the  EOC's  placed  1100  students  in  jobs.  800  in  col- 
le<re,  and  graduated  .TOO  with  GED  certificates 

Serviiur  primarily  the  age  range  24  to  44.  the  10  EOC's  arc  cui- 
lontly  offering  100  day  coui-ses.  and  alwut  .50  evening  coui-ses.  Two 
hot  s  in  New  -^ork  Citv  participate  in  the  federally-sponsored  EOC 
program  and  three  EOCs  participate  in  CETA-sponsored  training. 
All  of  the  EOC  s  have  sought  and  received  VEA  funding  for  voca- 
tional courses  One  EOC  is  experimenting  with  a  mobile  counseling 
van  and  a  mobile  chi-ssroom.  Other  details  that  T  might  mention  will 
appear  in  materials  that  will  be  left  with  the  staff  for  reference 

Our  e.xperience  in  the  State  Univereity  of  New  York  shows  the 
incTit  of  continuing  support  for  the  EOC  and  TRTO  l)rograms  now 
m  the  legislation,  and  the  value  of  additional  effort 

Talent  Search  Upward  Bound.  Special  Services  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged, and  the  more  recent  educational  opportunity  centers  are 
laudable  actions  to  identify  precollege  youth  with  un'derdeveloped 
but  potentially  high  academic  talent,  and  to  support  them  through 
completion  of  secondary  school,  and  during  college  enrollment 
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The  need  for  continuation  of  (liest*  special  services  is  evident: 

The  high  school  dropout  rale  for  low -income  students  averages  oO 
percent,  effectively  foreclosing  economic  opportunity  ni  an  increas- 
ingly technical  society:  w  1-  ! 

College  enrollment  of  those  low-income  students  wlio  complete  lugli 
schoolstill  is  disproportionately  low; 

Minority  students  ai-e  particularly  underrepresented  m  postsccond- 
ary  education,  a  dispropoiiion^  that  increases  at  the  upper  division 
and  graduate  Icvelb  where  lack  of  financial  aid  effectively  prevents  the 
preparation  of  minority  professionals  at  a  time  of  great  need  for  them. 

Continued  Federal  suppoit  of  i)ostsecondary  education  for  disad- 
vantaged groups  makes  fiscal  as  well  as  social  sense : 

[t  costs  more  to  provide  public  support  of  pei-sons  who  cannot  earn 
a  place  in  the  socioeconomic  system  than  it  does  to  educate  those  per- 
sons to  a  level  of  sel  f-sustainment.  ,   .  , 

Institutions  need  help  to  provide  the  essential  technica  services 
needed  l)V  disadvantaged  students,  without  whicli  tliese  students  w?ll 
quickly  exit  through  the  revolving  door,  effectively  waste  the  invest- 
ment t'riat  Miey  represent  in  liuuian  resources. 

The  special  oppoitunitv  programs  are  grnduating  tliousands  of  pre- 
viouslv  disadvantaged  srudeuts  who,  having  special  competence  and 
comiiutment,  will  help  tlic  countrv  solve  problems  of  the  economically 
and  CMlueationally  disadvantaged  when  they  return  to  meaningful 
emplovmeiit  after  their  college  stud  V.      '  ,  , 

These  findings  lead  me  to  a  verv  lirm  belief  that  tlie  Federal  Grovern- 
nient  should  increase  it^  effort  to  e(iualize  access  and  expand  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunity  for  disadvantaged  citizens  by  the 

following  actions:  -   i  ,         i.  i. 

l^ecommendation  No.  1 :  Increase  support  of  educational  o|)portunity 
centers  to  bring  their  services  within  easy  access  of  citr/ens  in  poverty 

Like  the  extension  centers  of  the  land-gnuit  colleges,  the  EOC's  can 
help  the  traditionally  bypassed  disadvantaged  population  aid  them- 
selves throuirh  education.  ,,-1^1  *1 

liecommendation  Ko.  2:  Identifv  talented  disadvantaged  youth  at 
an  early  aire  through  an  early  talent  search,  and  support  tlieni  through 
an  expanded  upward  bound  i)rograin. 

A  lar^^e  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  the  EOC's  had  above 
average  academic  potential  whe-  thev  were  in  hitfli  school,  but  they 
dropped  out  or  wore  pushed  out.  The\  still  maintain  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  seek  outhclp.  ...  1 

Recommendation  No,  n:  Increase  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  the  TKTO  programs,  w    J  ^ 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Earmark  a  portion  of  Federal  funds  for 
CrKI)  pro<rrains  in  the  educational  oDportunity  centei*s,  where  adults 
obtain  more  appropriate  education  than  they  receive  in  school-based 

^'r1U\'S  No.  5:  ^fake  the  BEOG  into  a  true  entitlenient 

nroirnuu  for  revising  the  laniruaire  that  provides  for  less  than  full 
fundincr.  Its  luaxinuim  award--not  vet  achieved-^sliould  be  consid- 
ered a  floor  ratiier  than  a  ceiling,  and  its  application/award  process 
should  l)e simplified. 
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a  firm  coininitiiieiit  to.  iiiulei  fakiny  public  service  cn reere  an  on^  th^ 
•gS;;;^"'""'  '''^  nK-ial^„d  etlmic  nS4 

Increase  the  financin^r  „f  bilingual  learning  at  all  levels  of  cduca- 
fcion:  Schoo  programs  for  children,  and  KOO  pro^- u ns  for 

Support  the  expansion  of  multiethnic,  nmltilJr  tS  Lm^^^^ 
studies  and  projects  m  schools  and  colleges  to  countfr  si^f  sfc  eS 
denc.es  and  foster  a  houltliy  pluralism  that  can  bring  inteSe  dUvS 

Continue  adequate  funding  for  veterans  education 
tuJulT'^  y'^V"^  ^/f'^'^'  developing  institutions  program  so 
that  connselu.g.  tutornil  and  other  retention  services  may  be  prov  ded 
nnd  alternatM-e  approach  to  teaching  disadvantagS  studentfmav  S 
developed  l)y  those  colleges  which  have  demonstrate  ab  ifcy  and  coiS 
uiitment  to  educate  disadvantaged  students 

Tmprove  institutional  administration  of  financial  aid.  inclndine  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  students  who  are  filing  for  '"^ 

IiK-rease  the  support  of  child  development  programs.  ' 
Make  It  possil)le  for  welfare  support  to  be  continued  for  students 
«ho  undertake  college  study  that  muy  he  regarded  as  non-vSS 

proira.r"*  arrangement  allows  sue),  funding  only  for  vocational 

r  trust  that  my  call  for  increased  commitment,  and  supnort  has  not 
obscured  the  fact  that  T  believe  that  gratifying  changes  fn  S.c  diiJS- 

and  wif^ adetiaTe'SSnr  '""^  ^" 

viotf  !wwIt  v'-'iTf  f"'-  fi'i-'^  opportunity'  to  present  these 

hlive  ^        i-i'spoud  to  any  questions  the  chairman  ma.y 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pkm,.  Thank  vou  very  much  indeed.  Dr.  Smoot 
Is  there  any  way  (hat  you  can  see  of  simplifying  the  basic  "rant 
mechanism?  One  thoutrhf  is  that  you  have  one  apiriication  coverTng 
all  student  assistance.  Do  you  have  any  other  suggestions? 
makJ''        "^^  ''"'"'^    ^''^  direction  of  the  chan/res  that  wc  would  like  to 

M.nf''/IwTii"'"^  r  referred  to-changing  the  legislative  language  so 
that  the  full  grant  might  Ik'  made— wc  would  stringly  advocate 

A  simp  ihcation  of  the  application  process  and  th"e  form  itself  would 
certainly  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

SenatorPKr.i„  Do  vou  think  the  present  form  is  too  complicated? 

.Mr.  !-,m(;ot.  \es.  T  do.  As  a  parent  of  a  freshman  I  have  had  to 
struggle  with  some  of  the  forms  bureaucratic  language,  decode  the 
complex  asse  s  test,  and  so  on.  I  would  say.  that^thc  form  can  K 
simplified  and  the  process  of  applyinir  made  much  simpler 
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Tho  students  in  ."any  cases,  do  iiof,  apply,,  or  do  not  complete  the 
a,, plicatio  J  occU  because  of  the  compllcations^and,  as  the  Preced- 
S'ls^ker  ^iStS  out,  obtaining  assistance  at  the  jampus  leve^^ 
is  not  possible.  There  is  need  for  more  support  of  tlie  administration 
of  the  Federal  aid. 

ftHed  trmroi:i;5:  S K I  undet^tood  it.  I  found  it  very  diffi- 

"""Ivs  fat'as  the  limitations  go.  some  thought  is  being  given  to  exclud- 
i,,g  home  eq,  y  of  up  to  $->5:000.  and  §10,000  for  savn.gs  ^^:l^ch  m.ght 
d!^,n  up  the  access  a  little  more.  I  am  not  sure  it  would  simplify  the 

'**Mr  Smoot.  Yes,  but  I  tliink  to  make  those  moves  regarding  the 

"tiaC PEitiin,'d.ere  is  the  question  of  .Jiere  it  is  desirable 
Ts  So  represen^tive  from  the  Spanish-speakmg  citizens  pointed 

out  vesterdav.  in  his  part  of  the  country  virtually  none  of  the  parents 
K  J^lsets  of  anywhere  near  that  value.  This  would  also  apply 

in  parts  of  New  York  as  well. 
So  it  is  a  tough  question. 

^nafrSiirThere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  dropping 
the  half-cost  limitation. 
What  would  be  your  view  on  that  i 
Air.  Smoot.  Brop  it. 
Senator  PKi-uDrop  itl 

Sena?o!TuIli 'otiier  words,  making  it  the  bottom  brick  to  accew* 
and  then  having  the  other  programs  build  on  top  of  it< 

Mr.  Smoot.  Yes;  that  is  our  position.  • 

Senator  Prxi..  I  think  this  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  view  m  tho 
education  community  now,  is  it  not?  j  t  «,v,  «fmi^  T  am 

Mr.  S.MOcr.  There  is  some  opposition  to  it,  and  I  am  afraid  i  am 
not,  amply,  a  technician  on  financial  aid  to  understand  some  of  thow 

^^I^upi^Se  the  limited  dollars  makes  it  necessary  to  keep  options  open 
on  the  ultimate  grant,  but  I  must  say  that  great  confusion  exists  among 
families  when  the  students  cannot  pi-cdict  in  advance  what  tlicir  en- 
titloiiient  really  translates  into.  ■  ■^„ 

The  New  York  State  TAP  program,  which  }S  quite  similai,  makes 
a  firm  commitment  with  somo-we  hope,  continuing— legislative  m- 
tion  to  provide  additional  money  when  what  is  appropriated  annuallv 
nroves  not  to  Iw  suliicient.  The  students  knows  his  entitlement  and 
knows  the  amount  he  is  going  to  be  awarded. 

Senator  Pkm..  What  do  you  thmk  we  do  as  tinie  goes  o"-a^iJI 
hone  to  see  these  grants  inci-ease  in  size— when  the  basic  grant  is  ^l,VW 
and  a  vouncster  could  go  to  a  neighborliood  community  college  with 
oix-n  a'cccss:  and  the  total  cost  of  education  is  $1,5(K)?  Then  should  he 
be  able  to  procket  the  balance  of  $500?  How  would  one  handle  that! 

Afr  SMo<rr.  No.  T  think  the  cost  of  education  should  always  set  the 
parameter  T  did  not  mean  that  an  automatic  entitlement  would  be 
paid  regardless  of  cost.  The  cost  of  education  would  set  that  parameter. 
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Senator  Pkm.,  Tlmnk  you. 
The  Senator  from  Maine. 

fll^lZ  l^:"'"-^^'-^"^'-  TH.ank  you  very  niucli,  Mr.  Chairman. 

the  ' ^'"^   '^^^  «^ 

ram  sorry  I  was  late. 

AflfsmS''  .VO"  have  made,  and  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Pki.i„  Thank  yon  ven-  nnich  indeed  for  being  with  us 
advJntfS^i^S,'''^"^"''^-  '^^-'^  3-       ^"  you  a^^doingSr  dis- 
Senator  Vki.u  Thank  you. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smoot;  follows:] 
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Mr.  Ch*lr»an  «nd  mmb*^-,  ot  th.  Subcoiitto,  I  m  s.  S«»t, 

Vic*  CWllor  for  Oniver.ity-Mid*  S.rvlcM  and  Special  Progr«M,  st*f 
Onlv««lty  of  N«v  York. 

I  •M  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  thie 
Sub«»lttee.  loth  our  own  sinetor  Javit.  and  the  chairman  senator  Pell 
are  re.pon.ible  for  m,ch  of  the  iegi.lation  providing  acce..  to  po.t.ec- 
ondary  opportunitie.  for  the  di«dvantaged.  It  i.  a  pleamxre  for  im  to 
talk  today  about  expanding  tho.e  opportunitie.  a.  well  a.  to  discu..  the 
Mucational  Opportunity  Center.  progra«. 

For  thoM  of  you  who  *re  not  familiar  with  the  state  Univer.lty,  it 

I.  co*po.ed  of  72  college,  including  14  college,  of  art.  and  «:lence, 

2  health  .ciencee  center.,  6  agricultural  and  technical  college.,  4  unl- 
ver.lty  centers,  5  .tatuatory  college,  located  at  private  universities, 
38  locally  sponsored  cc-nunlty  colleges,  and  10  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers. 

The  State  University  enrolls  over  400,000  students  of  which  around 

II,  000  are  enrolled  in  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (EOC's).  Based 
on  our  experience,  I  a.  here  to  advocate  not  only  continuation  of  support 
for  the  EOC  and  TRIO  programs  now  In  the  legislation,  but  also  to  urge 
additional  effort  that  may  require  legislative  change. 

The  history  of  the  Talent  Search.  Upward  Bound,  special  Services 
for  the  Disadvantaged, and  the  more  recent  Educational  Opportunity  Centers 
records  laudable  intentions- to  identify  precollege  youth  with  undeveloped, 
but  potentially  high  academic  talent, and  support  them  sufficiently  not 
only  through  completion  of  secondary  school,  but  during  college  enrollment. 
Support  includes  remedial  mtudy,  coen*.lln^,  cmreer  guidwce,  and  related 
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••r»ic««.    Th«  n^^d  for  continuAtion  of  thet«  ipecUl  ••rvlce*  !• 

—  Th*  high  »chool  dropout  r*t«  for  low-incoM  student*  averages 
fifty  percent,  effectively  foreclosing  econoaic  opportunity  in 
an  increasingly  technical  society; 

—  College  enrolliMnt  of  low  incoMe  student*  who  collate  high 
school  is  dieproportionetely  low,  in  spite  of  increesed  nunbers 
of  LLimlLi  colleges  end  «om  increase  in  available  financial 
aid; 

—  Minority  students  also  are  disproportionately  represented  in 
postsecondary  education,  a  disproportion  that  increases  at  the 
vi>per  division  and  graduate  levels— in  spite  of  "opportunity 
progrMM*— effectively  preventing  the  preparation  of  minority 
professionals  at  a  time  of  great  need  for  them. 

continued  federal  support  of  postsecondary  education  of  disadvan- 
taged groups  makes  fiscal  as  well  as  social  sense: 

—  It  costs  more  to  provide  public  support  of  persons  who  cannot 
earn  a  place  in  the  socioeconomic  syste«i»than  it  does  to  educate 
those  persons  to  a  level  of  self-sustainment; 

—  Institutions  face  cost  increases  that  make  it  impossible  for 
thai  to  continue  tome  of  the  essential  technical  services  needed 
by  disadvantaged  students,  thus  speeding  their  exit  through  the 
reviving  door  and  effectively  wasting  the  investment  that  they 
represent  in  hwan  resources. 

The  federal  government  should  increase  its  effort  to  equalize  access 
and  expand  postsecondary  educational  opportunity  for  disadvanUged  citizens 
by  the  following  actions: 
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1.    Expand  the  educition*!  opportunity  center  program: 

—  They  should  be  separate  and  free-standing  where  population  con- 
centration warrants  but  can  be  cooperatively  operated  by  schools 
and  colleges  where  population  is  scattered,  using  mobile  units. 
Our  experience  shows  the  validity  and  value  of  taJcing  program 
to  the  people. 

—  Authorize  contractual  arrangenents  for  pre-college  instructional 
programs,  where  available,  rather  than  incorporate  then  into  the 
BOC  program  itself? 

—  Expand  their  career  guidance  and  postsecondary  education  referral 
services; 

—  Provide  to  EOC  administrative  personnel  increased  technical 
assistance  including  guidance  on  performance  objectives  and  pre- 
audit  management ; 

—  Authorize  pre-admission  skills  preparatioiv  where  receiving  insti- 
tutions cannot  provide  it,  including  generic  occupational  training. 

2.    Reach  disadvantaged  students  at  an  early  age  and  involve  their  families. 
A  significant  proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  State  University's 
educational  opportunity  programs— some  identified  and  referred  through 
outreach  efforts  of  Talent  Search  and  the  EOCs— had  above-average 
academic  ability  or  potential  when  in  high  school,  but  had  dropped  out 
or  been  pushed  out.    Me  need  an  early  Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound 
program  to  identify  and  support  such  students  not  only  while  they  are 
in  the  early  grades— even  in  Head  Start— but  to  support  them  throughout 
school  into  college. 
—  Involvement  of  the  entire  family  should  be  a  feature,  through  a 
ra«ily  Learning  incentive  Program.    The  Family  Education  Project 
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at  tlM  lduc«tion*l  Opportunity  C*nter-BrooJclyn  arranges  for  in- 
wlT««ent  in  cultural  events  and  faiaily  outings  as  well  as  all- 
mmbmr  enrolUent  in  som  educational  progranc. 
3.    Increase  the  authorization  and  appropriation  for  the  TRIO  program*. 
The  degree  of  -co«iit«ent"  to  equal  access  wist  be  questioned  in  view 
of  the  underfunding  that  characterizes  these  programs.    An  appropriaUon 
of  ^70  million  on  an  already  minimal  authorization  of  $100  million  hardly 
suggests  enthusiastic  support.    In  contrast.  New  York  atate  currently 
budgets  approximately  $56  million  in  support  of  its  on-campus  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Programs  (EOP's)  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (EOC's). 

I  also  wish  to  voice  a  few  special  views  on  the  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunity. Grant  program.    First,  the  program  provides  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  universal  free  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year  education  thafs 
warranted  by  today's  technologically  demanding  socioeconowic  situation. 
Second,  the  maximum  award-not  yet  achieved-ahould  be  considered  a  floor, 
rather  than  a  ceiling,  on  which  supplementary  financial  aid  would  be  based, 
■rtiird,  efforts  to  simplify  the  application/award  process  should  be  intensified, 
latter  point-which  has  been  discussed  by  others-requires  some  elaboration. 

The  concept  of  this  program  would  appear  to  be  beyond  reproach:    It  is  an 
entitlement  program  that  guarantees  the  financial  assistance  base  for  students 
with  high  demonstrated  need.    But  built  into  the  authorizing  language  is 
provision  for  reducing  awards  for  less  than  full  funding.    Given  the  appro- 
priations timetable,  this  inevitably  mean^  delays  in  making  firm  award  com- 
mitments.   The  chaotic  environment  in  which  this  program  has  operated  over 
the  past  two  years  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  appropriation  process. 
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Th«  vwry  f*ct  th*t  th«  Mxirai  «w*rd  has  now  been  set  at  the  authorized 
l<i^l  of  $1400  for  1975-76  oires  nore  to  this  chaos  than  to  any  deliberate 
Action  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  the  Administration. 

«•  in  Mew  York  have  made  a  fir«  coMltaent  to  an  entitleiMnt  program, 
the  Tuition  Assistance  Program,  which  we  fully  support.    There  is  no  language 
in  the  legislation  for  this  program  which  anticipates  less  than  full  funding 
of  this  coMitment.    It  is  qvUte  simple,  well  in  advance  of  any  given  aca- 
demic year,  for  a  student  and  his  family  to  precisely  predict  the  amount  of 
his  award  under  the  TAP  program.    Not  only  is  the  '•need  analysis"  formula 
easy  to  understand,  but  more  important,  the  amount  of  the  award  justified 
by  this  formula  is  guaranteed.    An  appropriation  is  provided  each  year  for 
the  anticipated  cost  of  this  program.    Shouia  this  appropriation,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  be  short  of  the  ultimate  demand  on  the  program,  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  is  provided,    in  short.  New  York  does  not  tell  a  po- 
tential student  that  he  may  expect  a  certain  amount  toward  his  educational 
costs  and  then  leave  the  assignment  of  announcing  a  lesser  amount  to  a 
harassed  financial  aid  officer. 

lEOG  is  of  prime  importance  if  the  disadvantaged  are  to  succeed  in 
postsecondary  education,  *nd  it  must  be  made  a  program  on  which  these  students 
can  count.    The  Basic  Grant  program  cannot  be  considered  an  entitlanent  pro- 
gram, in  the  sense  that  we  understand  that  term  in  New  York  State,  until 
the  language  providing  for  reductions  in  awards  for  less  tlian  full  funding 
is  removed  from  the  legislation. 

While  my  suggestions  have  dealt  primarily  with  EOC,  TRIO  and  the  Basic 
Mucational  Opportunity  Grants  Programs,  there  are  numerous  other  programs 
at  all  educational  levels  which  are  imporUnt  to  disadvantaged  students. 
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It  i«  crucUl  that  broad  «upport  for  equal  opportunity  be  continued,  and  in 
addition  to  expanding  the  Title  IV  Programs  we  should: 

  Fxovide  special  support  to  paraprofessionals  vho  have  been  recently 

tuTMd  on  to  education  and  need  continuing  financial  support.  This 
■ight  take  the  fom  of  special  educational  grants  or  loans  to  pre- 
pare stxidents  for  public  service  careers  amoung  the  urban/rural 
poor,  the  bilingual,  and  the  racial  and  ethnic  ninority  groups. 
--  Increase  the  financing  of  bilingual  learning  at  all  levels  of  ed- 
ucation. 

—  Fund  the  expansion  of  campus  nulti-ethnic,  nulti-heritage,  multi- 
cultural studies  *nd  projects. 

—  Continue  adequate  funding  for  veterans  education. 

—  Increase  support  to  the  Title  III,  Developing  Institution!,  Program 
so  that  counseling,  tutorial,  and  other  retention  services  may  be 
provided  and  alternative  approaches  to  teaching  disadvantaged  may 
be  developed. 

—  Provide  funds  to  inprove  institutional  administration  of  financial 
aid,  including  the  provision  of  assistance  to  students  who  are  filing 
for  aid. 

—  Increase  the  support  of  child  development  programs. 

I  trust  that  these  calls  for  increased  cooimitment  and  support  will  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  gratifying  changes  in  the  direction  of  comprehensive 
postsecondary  education  have  resulted  from  federally  funded  programs  during 
the  past  decade.    We  have  the  answers;  we  must  apply  them  with  vigor.  Again 
I  express  /appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  present  these  views  concern- 
ing federal  programs  to  provide  postsecondary  education  for  the  disadvantaged, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  questions  the  Committee  may  have. 
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Senator  Pki,i..  Om-  (iiml  w  itnoss  this  inoi  niiifr  is  Dr.  Francis  Keppel, 
who  IS  once  again  coming  back  to  AVa^hington  to  give  ns  some  of  his 
wisdom  from  the  perspectixe  of  having  been  hero,  and  now  havine 
been  away  for  a  while.  '  ^ 

Mr.  Kki'pku  Senator,  may  I  ask  two  of  my  colleagues  to  join  mc? 

Senator  Pku,.  Plca.se. 

If  you  would  introducetheiu.plca.se. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  KEPPEL,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  TASK 
FORCE  ON  STUDENT  AID  PROBLEMS:  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DOUGLAS 
DICKSON,  REGISTRAR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA;  AND 
WILLIAM  VAN  DUSEN,  STAFF  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  TASK  FORCE 

yir  Keiu'ei..  S^euator,  T  would  like  to  introduce  Douglas  Dickson, 
ilrn-  ^^"^''"''.."^  I  "iveisity  of  Pennsylvania  on  my  left,  ami 
ANilliam  \an  Duscn.  the  stall' Director  of  the  Task  Force  on  mv  right 

Senator  T  hope  there  has  been  presented  to  you  a  copy' of  my 
prepared  testimony.  iJ  J 

Senator  Pki,i,.  Yes. 

Mr  ICk^'Ki.  If  it  is  convenient  to  you,  1  tliink  it  could  save  some 
time  If  J  pointed  to  certain  places  on  the  pages. 

Senator  Pki.i  T  thank  vou  very  much  indeed.  U  will  I)e  inserted 
in  file  record  in  full  asattachment.  A. 

Afr.KKiM'EU  Thank  you. 

Afay  T  say  just  on  a  "personal  ground  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back 
111  front  of  this  committee,  perhaps  particularly  now  that  I  am  not 
111  h.xecutive office. 

(  -^'^f,,"  IS''':  "go  26  educational  associations  and  organizations 
foimed  the  .National  Task  Force  on  student  aid  problems.  By  design 

«ifh  mattorsof  public  policy  regardingstudentaid. 

ff  I  may  use  my  own  language  for  a  moment,  we  were  tryinc  to 
produce  nuts  and  bolts.  AVe  w„ro  trying  to  make  J,e  system  work 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  task  force  does 
not  come  before  vou  with  its  views  on  a  number  of  policies  which  I 
kno«  you  and  other  members  of  the  committee  are  concerned  witli. 
I  his  IS  the  nuts  and  bolts  o|)e ration. 

Basic  to  the  functioning  of  our  task  force  wnc,  the  concent  of  a 

iS"v^l;^°:K;t^  ■'<""- 

gi  o\\  til  in  State  activities  as  well. 

The  bottom  paragrapli  of  page  1  indicates  that  we  have  quite  a 
substantial  report,  and  we  would  appreciate  it.  and  we  sugg?s  tyoS 
in.  htconsider  entering  the  full  document  into  vour  records. 

Senator  Pki.i,.  AVithout  objection,  it  will  be  entered  a.«  attachment. 
Ji  along  with  your  prepared  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  vour 
remarks. 

Mr.  Keppel,  Thank  you,  sir 
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On  page  2,  if  I  could  draw  your  attention  to  the  last  half  of  it,  we, 
of  course,  realize  that  the  basic  problem  here  was  the  problem  of 
alterin^j  the  calendar  of  activities  so  that  the  basic  education  oppor- 
tunity Arrant  program  could  begin  piwes^ing  applications  by  Sep- 
tember 15  of  the  academic  year,  prior  to  the  year  in  which  the  awards 
will  be  made.  , 

We  do  believe  there  are  certain  technical  changes  that  may  be  in- 
volved there,  and  the  announcement  of  allocations  to  the  States  and 
the  institutions  from  that  ^eries  of  alphabetical  groups  that  you^see 
there  to  be  made  by  November  1  of  the  academic  year,  prior  to  which 
awards  will  be  made. 

We  consider  this  is  just  technical,  sir,  but  we  do  see  some  possi- 
bilities. My  colleagues  may  l)e  able  to  speak  to  that. 

The  report  as  a  whole  really  hits  on  three  issues. 

The  fii-st  is  this  organizational  and  miuiagement,  and  to  make  the 
BEOCrs  the  base  on  which  othcrb  build.  That  involves  calendar  co- 
ordination, timing. 

The  second,  and  T  notice  you  have  been  asking  prior  witnesses  with 
regard  to  a  common  form  on  which  people  can  use,  the  task  force  has 
come  forward  with  a  proposal  for  a  common  form,  and  again,  my  col- 
leuixuuh  will  bo  glad  to  respond  to  that  and  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
trying  to  field-test  it,  by  the  way. 

The  third  is  the  (piestion  of  the  way  in  which  you  go  about  need 
analysis.  These  three  major  thrusts  of  this  task  force,  we  tried  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  years  to  come  forward  with  specific  recommendations.  I 
call  it  organization  and  management  procedures. 

Second,  a  common  form,  so  that  the  young  men  and  the  women 
and  their  families  do  not  have  to  fill  up  half  a  dozen  of  them  or  a 
dozen  of  them.  T  am  trying  to  get  agreement  on  that, 

33y  the  way,  10  years  ago  I  do  remember  an  agreement.  Out  of  the 
educational  groups  it  is  not  always  easy  in  my  experience,  but  we  got 
them.  We  got  an  agreement. 

Third,  this  question  of  the  way  in  which  you  about  need  analysis 
wliich  is  Mr.  Dickbon^  expei-tise,  and  he  is  fully  prepared  to  answer 
to  tliat.  There  are  some  technical  changes,  T  must  emphasize,  Mr, 
Chairman,  and  polic>  chanizes,  which  we  think  may  hv  helpful  to  bring 
about  this  coordination  of  forms  and  analysis. 

It  would  appear  that  three  issues  need  to  be  resolved  in  order  to 
implement  what  we  call  the  delivery  system  : 

First,  BEOG  would  need  to  move  to  a  policy  permitting  more  than 
one  contractor  to  process  information  necessaiy  to  determine  BEOG 
eligibility  under  standards  and  piwedures  appropriate  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  program. 

Second,  since  the  calendar  changes  recommended  by  the  task  force 
would  allow  some  families  to  submit  application  prior  to  the  time 
when  their  Federal  income  tax  returns  had  been  completed,  provision 
would  need  to  be  made  for  verification  of  income  data  submitted  as 
estimates,  and 

Third,  collection  and  maintenance  of  the  data  on  the  prototype 
form  by  the  basic  grant  program  would  need  to  be  permitted  under 
the  Privacy  Act. 
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We  are  not  lawyci^.  We  are  simply  advised  that  some  of  these 
present  problems,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  go  into  detail  with  members 
of  your  staff  as  to  what  those  are. 

1  think  I  have  covered  what  I  will  call  the  issnes  that  we  found  of 
more  technical  uaanicter.  I  think  I  should  end,  if  I  may,  brinijinff 
your  attention  to  pa^e  3  at  the  bottom.  '       e^  & 

Two  areas  of  difficulty  remain  in  the  task  force's  considerations  of 
the  determination  of  ability  to  pay. 

The  Office  of  Education,  as  far  as  I  know,  sin  has  not  yet  agreed 
that  the  results  of  the  ron.sen.sub  niethodologv  are  acceptable  for  the 
administration  of  the  campiis-based  Federal  student  aid  program, 

Second  that  the  BEOG  program  appears  to  have  considerations 
whicli  make  it  impossible  for  the  consensus  nietliodolog\'  to  be  used  in 
the  determination  of  need  for  a  basic  grant. 

This  task  force,  sir,  was  born  in  ^Tay  of  1074,  and  by  prior  agree- 
ment, (lied  in  ^Tny  of  1975.  It  was  an  entii^lv  private  operation.  It 
was  funded  entirely  by  private  sources.  Tt  is  now  gone. 

Wo  have  made  i-ecommendations  to  several  of  the  private  educa- 
tional associations  to  carry  on  our  work  on  their  own.  We  are  not  cap- 
ablo  of  carrying  out  any  more  work. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pkli..  Thank  you  veiy  niiicli  indeed. 

Senator  Ja^ts.  Mr.  Oliairmaii,  may  I  have  a  minute? 

I  should  have  been  here  in  iutnnlmT  Mr.  James  Snioot.  Unfortnn- 
"l\^/'  .V  1  was  detained  hy  a  Health  Subconiiuittee  lieariii<r  which  is 
still  being  held. 

Senator  Pkij..  T  spoke  of  your  intne.st  when  introducing  Dr.  Smoot. 

Senator  Javits.  As  Dr.  Smoot  is  still  here,  T  will  just  introduce  him 
for  the  record,  f  will  .submit  the  remarks  T  was  going  to  make  in 
introducing  him.  Thank  \o\u  Mr,  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  Chair's 
indulgence. 

Senator  Pki.l.  Without  objection,  I  am  delighted. 

Senator  JAvri-s.  f  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  the  Education  Sub- 
committee Dr.  James  Smoot  who  will  discuss  the  TRTO  pro/rrams 
ami  the  hducational  Opportunity  Centers  (EOC). 

Dr.  Smoot  is  mrrently  a  viceVhaiicellor  of  the  State  Univei-sity  of 
iNew  ^  ork  which  is  the  largest  public  university  in  the  Nation  with 
i''''^''JIiI:!v ^ isc  l,ar-o(l  with  responsibility  for  coordinat- 
inir  St  .N^  wide  activities  in  admissions,  student  aid,  and  a  variety 
ol  sperMal  programs  to  prepare  di.sadvaiitaged  vouth  and  adults  for 
eitfier  employment  or  eolle;:e.  Active  in  comniunity  work,  he  cur- 
rently serves  on  a  statewide  committee  for  expanding  educational 
opportunity  and  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College 
ot  S  Hose.  He  has  served  on  the  boards  of  the  local  street  academy 
III  Albany,  the  ^ew  Jersey  Kdiicalion  Consortium,  and  was  a  memlWr 
of  the  New  \ork  State  Council  for  the  Humanities. 

T  understand  that  a  central  theme  of  much  of  the  testimony  on  stu- 
dent aid  I)efore  the  suhcoininittee  has  stressed  reduction  of  the  com- 
plexity of  this  array  of  programs.  Such  complexity  restricts  access 
to  the  programs  for  those  wlio  need  it  most,  thus  defeating  one  of 
their  basic  purposes.  T  hope  that  educational  opportunity  centei-s  are 
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a  major  way  to  juvsist  fttmlfriU  in  uiKliirritaiiding  the  programs  wliidi 
can  help  thciii. 

Dr.  Snioot  hub  broad  aiul  dixurae  experience  as  a  student,  teacher, 
and  administrator.  hoKlin^x  degrees  from  West  Virginia  State  and 
rni\ei"sitv  of  Michigan.  He  has  been  a  faculty  member  of  West  Vir- 
ginia State.  Alleghcn\  (\)llege  (Pa.),  ^rorgan  State  (^fd.),  and 
SIJXY,  thus  he  is  familiar  witli  educational  issues  in  a  wide  variety 
of  States  and  institutions,  large  and  small. 

In  U)0()  he  joined  the  central  ollicc  of  State  University  to  coordinate 
developing  jMograms  of  nondegrce  remedial  education  and  occupa- 
tional training.  These  programs,  located  in  the  SUN"^'  urban  centei-s 
prepared  economically  ilisadvaiitaged  ycnitli  and  adults  for  eniploy- 
nieut  or  admission  to  c(;llcge.  The  urban  centei-s  were  the  model  for 
the  educational  o|)|iort unity  centers  both  State  and  federally 
sponsored. 

The  State  of  Xew  Yavk  has  been  a  leader  in  EOC  concei)t  and  now 
has  a  very  successful  HOC  o|)erating  in  Xew  York  City.  Yesterday's 
testmionv  indudeil  (lata  on  the  necdh  of  Spanish-si)caking  people  for 
KOC  >ervicei,.  1  hope  the  committee  will  seriously  consider  expansion 
of  this  Di-ogram  ami  ain  ie\isionb  which  Dr.  Smoot  may  recommend. 

Thank  voik  ifr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Tkli..  Mr.  FCe|)|)ch  as  f  iindei\staiKl  it,  you  have  a  suggested 
form  that  wouhl  meet  the  \  arii>us  Federal  stmlent  assistance  programs. 

W(mld  y(m  submit  a  cojn  of  that  form  that  we  could  put  into  the 
record  at  this  time? 

Mi\  Kkvvku.  Yes.  indeed,  sir,  we  will. 

FThe  form  referred  to  is  re|)riHliu'eil  on  |)ages  12  ~I0  of  the  report.J 
Senator  Pkij..  AVe  received  almost  unixersal  statements  in  support 
for  it  from  (he  witness  before  \ou.  AA'e  did  not  put  it  in  the  record 
before  l^ecause  we  did  not  want  to  take  away  the  shine  from  your 

creation.  r\n'  -  t 

AVhat  reactions  ha\e  you  had  to  this  form  from  the  Onice  of 

Education?  . 

ifr.  IvKPrKL.  ^^av  rask>rr.  Van  T)u?en  to  respomi,sirY 
'   T  know  some  of  it.  but  I  hestitate  to  pi*etend  that  1  know  it  alb 

TVfr.  Van  7)usen. 

^Nfr.  V.\  N  Di'sKN.  Thank  you. 

The  OIHce  of  Education  \\as>  irnoKed  thioughout  the  development 
of  (his  form,  during  the  eoui-se  of  the  >ear,  ami  a  numlKM'  of  items 
which  appear  or  do  not  a|)|jear  in  the  form  lia\e  those  characteristics 
because  of  their  concern. 

AAV  wind  up  with  the  issue  of  pri\ ac\  being  their  ap|)arently  present 
main  concern.  The  OIKce  of  Education  Counsel  appears  to  be  int'^r- 
preting  the  Pi  ivacv  Act  \cry  strictly ,  and  saying  that  only  those  items 
literalPv  nece^sarx  Vor  the  determination  of  basic  grant  eligibility  inav 
be  collected  and  liiaintained  by  the  basic  grant  program. 

The  task  force  position  is  that  the  basic  grant  is  part  of  an  entir*» 
constelhition  of  student  aid.  Federal  student  aid  and  that  the  itein^ 
under  disi)ute  are  neees.sary  for  the  administration  of  the  other  Fo/^ 
era  I  programs.  ,  , 

AAV  have  reached  an  impasse  where  there  is  argument  one  and  argu- 
ment two.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  major  concern  that  they  have  at  ti»»' 
point. 
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Senator  Pku.  Is  your  form,  \\oiil(l  yon  say,  a  little  more  or  a  little 
loss  complicated,  or  a  little  Miiipler  tlian  the  nreyent  basic  opportiinitv 
grant  form  ?  i  i  i  j 

Mr.  Vax  DnsEx.  It  does  inclndo  more  items  than  the  present  basic 
grant  form  li/ids  necessary. 

Senator  Pku,.  Then  that  is  not  \er\  «im|)le,  because  I  nnist  say,  1 
found,  as  Dr.  Smoot  did  too,  the  present  basic  ^M'ant  form  recinii-es. 
maybe  not  an  Einstein  to  fill  it  out,  but  it  is  kind  of  a  comnlicated 
docinnent,  ^ 

Afr  Van  Duskx.  The  additional  items  that  arc  in  the  draft  form  inv 
there  because  the  State  and  institutional  |)rogram  administrators  be- 
lieved tliat  those  items  were  necessar\  for  their  proper  stewardinir  of 
their  funds.  ^ 

By  cond)ining  those  items  with  those  necessary  for  the  basic  <nm\{ 
promani  the  process  is  simplified  for  the  student,  even  thourrh  the 
sni/rle  form  may  have  a  few  more  items  than  the  basic  grant  form. 

I  he  single  form  replaces,  by  our  estimate,  as  nianv  as  seven  iiuli- 
vidua!  lonns.  ho  taking  it  as  one  document,  jes,  it  is  uiore  complicated 
than  the  other  document,  but  compaml  to  the  .seven  alternatives,  we 
think  it  IS  simpler. 

Senator  ]^:ix.  Wind  was  your  ivaction  to  the  placement  of  the  basic 
grantasa  |)art  of  the  total  |)ackage? 

Mr.  KKm:i..  We  \ery  clearly  sec  it  as  the  base  of  the  total  package. 

.Senator  Pkm,.  AVoidd  you  want  to  drop  the  balf^cost  provision  ? 

Mr.  Kkppki..  Tins  is  one  1  thouirht  about,  sir,  and  T  would  like  to 
nmke  clear  that  this  is  just  the  kiiul  of  issiu'  we  did  not  take  up.  That 
struck  us  as  a  decision  that  ought  to  be  decided  bv  the  i)eople. 

1  think  It  would  be  most  inap|noiu  iate  for  ine  t(V  say  that  the  task 
force  has  any  views  on  that  to|)ic.  We  did  not  deal  with  it 

.Senator  Peix.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  task  force  involves 
moving  forward  srme  of  the  \arions  dates  in  the  basic  grant  each 
student  was  eli*fii)le  to  receive. 

Yesterday's  hearin/r  showed  if  those  dates  were  changed  it  would 
mpiire  the  computation  of  the  basic  grant  based  on  estimated  family 
income  rather  than  the  (igurcs  contained  in  the  income  tax  form, 

Jn  this  case,  estimates  woidd  have  to  Lo  com|)uted  twice,  once  with 
the  estimated  hgui-e,  and  later  the  actual  family  income. 

Do  you  feel  that  this  tradeolf  of  an  earlier  date  is  worth  the  added 
cost  of  administration  com|)utatiou? 

Mr.  ICkppkl.  The  answer  is  fdo.  sir. 
^  In  order  to  iiot  the  basic  information,  mav  I  ask  Mi\  Dickson,  who 
JS  registrar  of  the  I'nivei-sity  of  Pennsyl  vania '? 
AVe  will  be  betterable  to  get  reality  that  way. 

Mr.  Dickson.  It  would  certainly*  involve  additional  administrative 
work, 

T  would  a^rree  with  Dr.  Keppel  that  we  feel  it  is  worthwhile,  vastly 
woithwhile.  in  order  to  give  information  and  motivation  to  .students 
at  a  tinie  when  the  secondary  year,  ^hen  it  will  really  be  valuable  to 
them. 

T  would  also  point  out  that  even  now  there  ih  no  guarantee  that  the 
applications  are  filed  snbsecpuMit  to  the  computation  of  the  income  tax 
and  completion  of  the  income  tax  form.  Many  are,  in  fact,  not. 
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Senator  Pkll.  One.  of  yonr  icconnnendatioiis  ^vas  that  tlie  basic 
grant  programs  be  delegated. 

What  was  vonr  reasoning  behind  that?  ...  -cr 

Afr.KKPrKL.  I  think  T  would  have  to  qualify  that  a  little  bit.  if  1  may. 

This  is  a  partnei'ship  pattern  that  wo  are  trying  to  work  out.  \\e 
were  vcm y  nnich  struck  bv  the  continuing  growth  of,  if  T  may  say  so, 
what  vour  program  has  started.  1  think  J  can  &iy  m  a  personal  way 
that  Tam  just  Very  much  impressed  with  what  has  been  triggered  oft 
by  the  program.  ...        .  ^.  . 

Xow,  that  involves  State  enterprises  which  too  have  grown  It  is 
the  balance  between  these,  and  T  do  not  want  to  say  that  the  thing 
is  going  to  be  run  by  the  State.  AVhat  1  prefer  to  do  is  to  ask  Mr,  \  an 
DusenFomveyou  tire  tradeoff  on  this  one,  if  I  may, 

ifr  V\x  DusKN.  I  think,  Senator,  that  the  recommendation  that 
you  refer  to  lia,s  to  do  with  the  processing  of  basic  grant  eligibility 

documents.  ^    ^         i    i.   •  i    ii  m 

At  the  present  time  students  who  apply  for  student  aid,  otfior  than 
basic  grant,  typicallv  file  an  application  with  the  college  scliolai-sliip 
service  and/oi'  with  the  American  College  Test  Program  and/or  with 

their  State.  ,      ,  .  ^«  1 1 

What  the  task  forcu  was  suggesting  was  that  this  application  wouki 
be  acceptable  to  the  ba.Mc  grant  proirram  in  lieu  of  a  separate  appli- 
cation, that  these  agencies,  if  authorized  and  approved  by  the  basic 
<a-ant  program,  woidd  dimply  traiibinit  information  to  the  basic  grant 
program  for  their  subseiiucnt  processing,  rather  than  requiring  the 
student  to  complete  a  se|)arate  application  and  send  it  separately. 
The  first  application  could  be  accepted  b>  the  basic  grant  i)rograni. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  recommendation  about  the  common 
form.  If  the  same  form  is  used  by  all  agencies,  it  would  seem  to  the 
task  force  that  the  point  of  original  submission  should  then  be  able  to 
transmit  that  data  to  other  |)rocossing  agencies  for  their  use.  rather 
than  requiring  the  student  or  the  parent  to  make  copies. 

SenatorPKi.L.T  thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Senator  I^kam..  Thank  you.  ^fr.  Chairman.  ^ 

T  was  going  to  ask  some  (piestions  about  this  form.  ifr.  Cliairnian. 
but  T  am  not  (piite  sure  T  fully  undei'stand  it.  So  until  T  undei-stand 
betterthe  form,  perhaps T  will  lotthe  question  pa.ssby. 

But  there  is  some  ([iiestion  in  niv  mind  as  to  why  the  basic  form 
by  its  nature  is  less  complex  than  tiie  other  forms  required? 
*^rr.  Kkpj»kl.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  HEOG  you  moan? 

Senator  Rkam,.  Yes, 

>rr.  Kkppkl.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  i-espond  to  that.  T  could  take 
a  try.  but  I  do  not  ihink  T  will  be  ii.s  good  as  Dickson.  Ife  has  l)eer. 
dealing  w  ith  the  indi^  idual  btudent.s  and  their  reS|)on.ses.  and  the  Statf* 
and  the  institution. 

Senator  Ream..  Let  me  put  it  this  war.  What  additional  information 
does  SEOG  need  that  BEOG  does  not  need? 

ifr.  Dk:k.«50N-.  r  do  not  think  that  SEOG  requires  so  much  as  loan 
programs,  wlu-re  further  identifying  information  for  latter  tracinor 
purposes  is  vital. 
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Iherc  are  also  »oine.  items,  for  example,  State  of  legal  residence,  in 
h!!  V^i  ^V'*'"^''  '''^'''^  l'"^  '^^'^^""^^  ^"^^'^^^  re(iiiirements  rather 
u.PPnf.S ^  requirements  in  order  to  make  the  document 

acceptable  to  State  agencies  as  well. 

Senator  Bkaix.  But  does  TIEAV  object  to  the  inclusion  of  State  of 
legal  residence  as  an  intrusion  of  privacy  ^ 

Mr.  Dickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.KEPPKi..  I  think  the  answer  is  ves. 

Senator  Bkaij.  AVhy? 

Mr.  Kkppei..  Sir,  I  ani  not  in  HEW  any  more. 
Senator  Bk.vm..  You  would  not  want>o  venture  a  guess,  in  view  of 
your  past  experience  ? 
Mr.  Kkppel.  No. 

Senator  Beall.  T  mean,  is  this  a  major  han<nip9 
Mr.  KKPrEi..  T  Ixitter  ask  Mr.  Van  Dusen. 

H>  l^i^^SKx  ft  relates  to  an  interpretation  of  the  langiia<rc  of 
the  1  rivacy  Act,  which  says  that  the  basic  grant  program  maf  not  col- 
lect,  or  maintain  information  not  necessary  for  its  fmiction.  the  basic 
grant  program  makes  the  point  that  State  of  legal  residence  is  not 
roqiiirod  m  order  to  determine  a  basic  grant  eligibility,  therefore  is 
not  necessary  for  their  function.  .  .  ? 

One  of  tlie  other  items  that  they  objected  to  on  the  form  is  the  stu- 
-  dent  sex,  male  or  female.  That  is  another  item  of  objection. 

Senator  Bkalk.  But  now  have  you  a  uniform  form— uniform  docu- 
ment sounds  better  so  therefore,  you  do  not  have  any  argument  that 
this  IS  an  invasion  of  your  privacy? 

Mr,  Van  Duskx.  Tt  is  an  invasion  of  the  privacy  only  insofar  as  the 
basic  grant  program  is  concerned.  The  other  Federal  student  aid  i)ro- 
granis,  it  would  not. 

Senator  BK.vLr..  Tf  you  had  a  standard  form  saying  tliis  form  is  for 
all  forms  of  student  aid  programs  that  are  a\ailablc,  is  that  not 
acceptable? 

Would  that  not  be  acceptable? 
ii  ^^V}'^'^''''  T)i7SKN.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  tlie  logical  position.  It  is 
the  OE  counsel  who  takes  a  dilferent  view. 

Senator  Pem,.  >ray  T  interrupt  for  a  second  ? 

T  was  looking  through  the  form  too,  like  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

For  goodness  sakes.  Tfow  could  the  average  parent,  who  may  well 
not  have  finished  high  school,  fill  out  a  four-page  form  of  this 
complexity? 

Tfc  is  lust  absolutely  impossible. 

Are  they  supposed  to  have  a.<^istance  in  doing  it? 

TIow  do  you  really  think  this  is  supposed  to  l)e  filled  out? 

Senator  TJeall.  T  would  .send  it  to  my  accountant. 

^fr.  Vax  Dusex,  The  form  comes  in  two  sections.  One  section  is 
intended  to  be  filled  out  in  English,  but  most  of  them  are  numbei'S 
that  are  Avritten  down. 

The  second  part  of  the  docnnicnf ,  \\  hit  h  T  think  you  refer  to,  Senator 
Pell,  i.s  

Senator Pei.k.  Draft  prototype  form. 
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Mr.  Van  Duskn.  This  i.s  a  mark  jsoiise  version,  uhich  is  necessary 
in  order  to  aceoininoclate  the  technical  data  input  used  by  the  American 
college  testing  program  durinji:  their  normal  operation. 

The  instructions  on  the  form  key  it  directly  to  the  income  tax  fonn 
in  large  measure,  and  it  was  onn  supposition  that  the  family  having 
completed  their  ta.\  form  for  the  pnui  \car  could  then  go  through 
their  tax  documents,  and  the  instructions'  say  transfer  line  ''X"  from 
your  income  form  to  line  ^'Y"  on  the  other  form. 

^Ir.  Kkitkl.  Senator,  T  wonder  if  1  might  conunent  on  this? 

Senator  Pkix.  AVho  fills  this  stutf  oiit^  That  is  my  question. 

Sir.  Kkppkl.  AVhieh  page  are  you  on,  sir? 

Senator  Pklu  Side  one,  ilra'ft  protot\|)e  form,  national  task  force 
and  student  aid  program. 
Is  this  (lone  by  soinebociy  in  IfEAVI 
yiw  Va.v  DusKy.  No, sir. 

If  T  could  direct  \oui  attention  to  the  two  |)agus  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  which  are  also  head^id  draft  |)rotot> |)e  form,  but  which 
have  boxes  whert-  words  and  numbers  are  unterud.  This  section  forms 
SI  worksheet,  and  it  is  a  document  thvn  which  can  be  submitted  to  any 
:ij;eni>  that  uses  the  manual  |)rocessing,  or  w  hich  k»\\  punches. 

The  Anutrican  college  testing  program  uses  a  mark  sense  method 
of  entcrinjr  data,  and  tin-  supposition  is  that  the  famil>  would  then 
transfer  the  infoimation  from  the  pre\ioiu  form  to  this  form,  and  fill 
in  the  little  bubbles. 

This  is  the  method  u^ed  for  detcriuining  need  analysis  by  the 
American  college  testing  program  at  the  present. 

Semitor  Pkm..  Yon  mean  the  a\erage  American  family  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  tran.slate  this? 

^fr.  Vax  DrsBN'.  Senator,  they  are  doing  it  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Stapfoiu).  ^fr.  Chairman,  if  they  are  filling  out  all  these 
foruLS,  how  do  they  have  time  to  do  anything'else? 

^fr.  Ki:ePKL.  ThVy  find  time. 

Ma  V  T  conunent  on  this? 

T  share  the  Senators  view  on  the  nuitter.  In  all  candor,  this  looks 
much  more  complicated  than  it  is. 

^fore  important  than  that,  and.  seriously,  the  task  force  has  the 
sime  human  Avorries  about  this  as  an\  sensible  pei>5on  would, 

Tn  order  ti-  test  out  whether  the  tliiii'C  is  going  to  work,  that  is  the 
real  problem,  but  we  ha\e  asked  for,  and  ha\e  recei\ed  the  corrobora- 
tion of  .several  States  in  putting  the  whole  works  into  operation. 

This  thiu'r  will  ha\e  what  we  might  call  a  dr\  run  in  the  academic 
year  1075-70. 

So  we  will  be  able  to  report  to  you  in  0  or  8  months  what  happened 
in  the  dry  run.  AVi.sconsin  and  California  are  both  going  to  give  this 
the  dry  run  next  yeai'. 

Senator  ITatiiawav.  AAHien  will  that  be  completed? 

^fr.  Kkppkl.  AAHien  could  we  report  to  the  Senator-i  is  really  the 
(piei>tion. 

Al)Outa  year  from  now,  April  or]\rav,sir. 

But  two  States,  California  and  AA'isconsin,  are  prepared  to  take 
what  is  in  this  i^ecommendation  aiul  give  it  a  try  next  year  as  a  dry 
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nui.  And  I  tt-onkl  say,  Seiiutor,  tlmt  this  seems  to  me  as  sort  of  an 
ontsider  that  tlie  only  tluiig  to  do  is  to  try  it,  and  we  have  the  con-obora- 
tioii  of  t  wo  great  States  to  try  it. 

Senator  Pell.  If  you  nse  a  ballpoint  pen  or  hard  pencil,  I  nnder- 
stand.it  would  not  work,  is  that  correct?  i       >  « 

Mr.  IvKPrKL.  I  think  that  is  ti  ue,  but  it  lias  been  going  on  for  some 

.  Senator  Bkall.  On  tliat  dry  nin  of  the  form,  the  States  yon  are  talk- 
in^j  abont  are  nsing  that  form  for  their  own  State  proo-rams^ 
Air.  IvKrpKL.  Yes ;  that  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Bk.vll.  Bnt  tlie  real  luiixlle  is  gettinL'  the  bi<r(rest  national 
program  we  have  to  nse  the  form,  and  nntil  we  (To  that,  we  really  have 
not  accomplished  much. 

Mr  Kki>pkl.  I  wonid  attempt  to  argne  a  littKi  that  we  are  ijoinfr  to 
givo  It  a  good  dry  rnn.  These  are  very  large  nnmbers  involvecl! 

^enntor  Bkali.  1  apologize  for  not  being  here,  but  Ave  had  markup 
sessions  m  the  Commerce  Committee  that  I  could  not  miss  because 
of  amondments  I  nad  to  offer.  And  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  ques- 
fions  tliat  have  been  asked,  but  I  undei-stand  you  have  been  talkinir 
about  tlie  value  of  houses  and  other  asseti^  tluit  should  or  should  not 
be  includod. 

oc^^^n}.?.^'  Pkix.  The  basic  question  raised  was  whether  it  should  be 
aJ>2(),{X)0  exemption  for  housing  and  $10,000  for  savings. 

•  .  I\"^^>/?t?;'^^^^'-  ^'^st  of  living  should  be  factored 

into  the  IWEG  program? 

For  instance,  in  some  areas  of  Maryland,  for  example,  rent  is  a 
considerable  factor,  and  rents  vary  from  high  in  the  urban  area,  here 
in  tac  Metropolitan  AVashington  area,  for  instance,  to  a  much  lesser 
amount  in  the  more  rural  parts  of  our  State.  Therefoi^,  tlie  rent  is  a 
major  consideration  in  determining  the  kind  of  income  the  pei-son  has 
available  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  children. 

Should  wo  consider  these  cost  of  living  factoi-s  in? 

:Mr.  Kki^pki..  Afay  I  ask  Mr.  Dickson  to  deal  witli  that,  IVfr. 
Cliairinan?  ' 

Mr.  DiCKsoy.  I  would  not  myself  recommend  that  any  national 
program  attempt  to  deal  with  such  infinite  variation,  but  I  would 
certainly  urge  that  there  be  forced  on  the  attention  of  every  institu- 
tion their  responsibilit;y  to  deal  with  the  individual  variation. 

1  do  not  think  a  national  program  or  a  national  processor  can  take 
into  account  the  differences  that  are  not  only  in  regional,  but  fre- 
quently within  a  given  citv  just  as  vast. 

Senator  Bkall.  What  is  the  cutoff? 

Let  lis  use  Montgomery  County,  INfd.,  as  an  example. 
(M  J^nn  ^  blue-collar  worker  out  there  that  is  making  more  than 
J?10,0(K).  Tie  IS  automatically  cut  off  from  eligibility  unle'ss  there  are 
uniisiiai  circumstances.  And  it  seems  to  me  his  cost' of  housing  when 
compared  to  people  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  is  an  unusual 
circumstance. 

Mr.  DrcKSOX.  T  would  certainly  agree. 

I  would  question,  however,  whether  the  BOEG  program  is  intended 
to  deal  with  him  and  if  there  are  not  many  other  programs  available  to 
that  particular  family. 

Senator  Beall.  Such  as? 
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What  would  be  the  other  programs  available  to  him? 

Mr  dIckson.  Any  of  the  campt.s-bascd  programs  would  include 

eligibility  for  such  a  family. 
SenatorBEALL.  State  and/or  loan  program « 

Mr  DiCKSOx.  Grant,  loan,  and  job  are  all  available. 

Senator  BE.VLL.  Just  because  of  the  act  on  of  residence,  he  .s  not 
different  from  somebody  from  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Keppel.  I  agree  with  you,  sir.  , 

I  think  Mr.  Dickson  has  made  a  very  good  P^^'^  J'*'^  g 
established  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  make  """^^  Xl^b^^^^^^^^ 
letter,  and  we  are  trying  to  be  very  careful,  honestly  caieful,  about 
the  dividing  line  between  machinery  and  policy. 

I  know  of  course,  it  is  fairly  bard  to  deal  with  it  without  slipping 
over  T  ani  jiLu  ying  to  be  as  intellectually  honest  as  we  can.  And  on 
behalf  of  the  task  fo7ce,  1  would  have  to  say  we  cannot  answer  you. 

''"sSor  Hatiiawav.  1  have  one  question  with  regard  to  whether 
or  nSf  you  uLle  a  distinction  between  business  and  non-busu.ess 

"^vf  have  a  lot  of  people  in  rural  areas  who  do  not  have  much  of  an 
iucomeand,asa  resultof  that.mightnotbequalified. 

Uv.  Keppki-.  Mr.  Dickson  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  ana 
dealt  with  it. 

Mr.  Dickson.  The  answer  IS  yes.  fi,„„ 
Business  and  farm  assets  are  treated  in  a  very  different  way  than 

otlicr  fisscts. 

Senator  HATifAWAY.  How  are  they  treated? 

;Mr.  T)icKsox.  Discounted. 

Senator  ITatiiaway.  Discounted,  all  of  them? 

Mr.DicKSOx.  No:  depending  on  the  size.  ^    ,    .  _ 

Senator  TTatuai\-ay.  It  would  vary  in  the  business,  I  would  sup- 
pose, so  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  a  number  of  values. 

Mr.  DicKSOX.  That  is  true.  , .  „ 

Senator  Hattiaway.  Maybe  some  farmers  could  sell  off  acreage  to 
send  their  chihl  to  school,  but  in  other  cases  you  cannot  sell  part  of  a 
lobster  boat  worth  $30,000  to  send  someone  to  school.  , 

Afr.  DiGKSOX.  At  that  level,  the  effect  on  the  outcome  is  so  shght 
thatthere  would  be  no  question  of  liquidation.       ,    ,    ,  -         i  . 

Mr  IvKiM'KL.  Senatoi\  it  might  help  to  say  that  the  task  force  asked 
three  or  four  economists  to  take  a  look  at  where  it  was  going,  pro- 
fessional economists.  ^      ,    .  . 

I  admit,  to  my  surprise,  thev  agreed  as  to  what  the  implications  were 
of  the  need  analysis  form,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  put  their  views  on 
the  record  if  anybody  would  be  interested. 

Senator  ITATirAWAY.  Yes;  I  would  be.  ^ 

Mr.  TvKPPKL.  Welh  we  have  it.  AVe  will  put  it  on  the  record  as  at- 
tachment C. 

The  fact  that  three  economists  agreed  made  me  nen'ous. 

Senator  ITArrrA wa v.  Yes ;  it  makes  me  nervous,  too. 

Did  yon  confine  youi-scif  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  existing  pro- 
<»'rams  or  did  you  go  into  any  recommendations  with  respect  to  novel 
or  different  ways  of  financing  student  aid? 
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Mr.  Kkitkl.  \yo  dealt  solely  with  the  existing  programs.  We  made 
no  reconimen(hitions  of  any  changes. 

We  conid  spend  tlie  rest  of  the  centnry  thinking  of  new  programs, 
so  we  stuck  with  the  programs  that  are  on  the  bwk,  JFederal,  State, 
local 

Senator  ITathaway.  What  do  you  pei'Sonally  think,  Dr.  Keppel, 
t)ased  upon  your  experience  in  the  field,  about  difl'crent  concepts  for 
financinj^  higher  education? 

Mr.  FvKiTKL.  Senator,  I  have  dug  into  this  before. 

When  I  was  in  public  ottice,  I  did  not  duck  it.  I  would  like  to  duck 
it  no^w. 

Senator  Hathaway.  AVe  certainly  would  appreciate  your  views, 
^fr.  Kkvvv.l.  r  will  be  glad  to  come  back  if  you  give  me  some  chance 
to  get  ready. 

Senator  Hatuaway.  I  am  pei'Sonally  concerned  about  career  edu- 
cation, especially  when  you  rciid  in  the  paper  every  day  where  students 
graduate  from  liberal  arts  colleges  with  very  high  grades  and  what- 
not and  still  cannot  find  jobs,  somewhat  because  of  the  economy,  but 
also  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  equipped  or  trained  for 
employment. 

M\\  IvKPPKr..  Actually.  I  just  left  the  chairmanship  of  a  publishing 
company  m  order  to  devote  my  full  time  to  try  to  think  through 
questions  of  education  policy  for  the  ne.\t  5  yeai-s.  * 

But  T  have  just  started,  and  if  I  gave  my  answers  now,  they  would 
be  incompetent. 

Senator  IIatiiawav.  T  woidd  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as  soon 
as  you  make  your  various  decisions. 

^fr.  ICkppku  I  would  be  delighted. 

Senator  TfArirAWAY.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pi:i.u  Senator  Stafford. 

Senator  SrAFKom).  Thank  you,  Uw  Chairman. 

Due  to  other  committee  meetings,  T  arrived  here  late.  I  ^^ot  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  dialog,  but  on  that  basis  T  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Vkuu,  riiaiik  you  very  much.  Dr.  Keppel. 

With  unanimous  consent.  T  order  printed  in  the  record  the  prepared 
statement  of  >rr.  Keppel  and  material  made  available  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  hducation  pertaining  to  cooperative  education,  authority  for 
winch  IS  found  m  title  TV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Cooperative  education  is  a  mo.st  meaningful  program  in  that  it 
allows  u  student  to  nux  hi.s  college  education  with  work  in  a  field  re- 
lated to  his  studies.  It  also  makes  attendance  at  college  easier  in  that 
^^r.ni"  .  "  portion  of  his  tuition  and  ex|>enses. 

I  The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chalman  and  Members  of  tho  Sub-Corifnlttee,  I  am  Francis  Keppel.  For 
thepast  year  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  T-sk  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems.    I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  With  the  Sub-Ccmmittee  the  results  of  the  Task  Force  activity 
as  they  relate  to  the  Federal  student  aid  prograns. 

The  National  Task  Force  was  an  organization  representing  26  educational 
associations  and  organizations  fonned  In  May,  1974,  to  explore  ways  In 
which  the  existing  studert  aid  system  could  be  made  more  coherent,  more 
equitable,  and  more  effective.    I  use  the  verb  "was"  because  the  Task 
Force  discontinued  its  activities  at  a  final  meeting  May  28  and  29,  1975. 
Our  intention,  from  the  beginning,  was  that  we  would  be  a  short-term 
group  concerned  with  improvements  in  the  delivery  system  of  student  aid 
which  cocid  bo  made  without  major  changes  in  the  legislation  under  which 
tho  prograrrc  were  established.    By  design  and  ajreement,  the  Task  Force 
did  not  Involve  itself  with  matters  of  public  policy  regarding  student 
aid.    It  was  not  constituted  to  do  so.    Our  discussions  accepted  tne 
present  stnicturo  of  the  system  and  sought  ways  in  which  it  could  be 
Improved. 

Basic  to  the  functioning  of  our  Task  Force  was  tho  concept  of  a  partner- 
ship of  Federal,  state,  institutional,  private,  and  student  Interests, 
each  contributing  in  significant  ways  to  improve  the  access,  choice, 
and  retention  of  students  in  postsecondary  education  through  programs 
of  student  aid.    I  would  note  for  the  record  that  ail  of  the  funding 
for  our  activities  came  from  private  sources,  with  the  organizations 
and  associations  participating  in  the  Task  Force  contributing  enormous 
amounts  of  staff  time  to  the  achievement  of  our  goals.    Without  this 
voluntary  demonstration  of  interest  and  concern  we  would  have  been  unable 
to  achieve  the  results  that  we  did. 

Time,  and  resources,  made  ft  necessary  for  us  to  limit  our  areas  of 
activity  to  the  system  for  delivery  of  aid  to  undergraduate  students. 
We  recognized  as  important  such  matters  as  aid  to  graduate  and  professional 
students,  loan  collections,  counseling  and  tutorial  programs,  and  other 
Issues  relating  to  the  broader  aspects  of  access,  choice,  and  retention 
but  found  It  necessary  not  to  engage  in  any  in-depth  study  which  these 
Issuos  demand. 

A  complete  record  of  our  discussions  and  findings  Is  provided  in  the 
Final  Report  of  the  Task  Force,  which  is  attached  to  this  statement. 
I  would  appreciate  It  if  a  copy  of  the  Report  could  bo  Included  In  the 
record  of  these  Hearings.    I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  three 
of  th'*  major  issues  addressed  by  the  Task  Force  both  as  a  report  on  our 
findings  and  as  recommendations  for  further  actions  which  need  to  be 
taken  to  Implement  them. 
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Three  special  probl^  areas  were  Identified  by  the  Task  Force  as  needing 
close  attention.    The  first  concerned  tho  overall  managerrjent  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  student  aid  system  Itself,  with  particular  attention  to  tho 
calendar  under  which  aid  awards  are  made.    The  second  concerned  the  arnount 
of  money  a  student  and  family  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute 
toward  postsecondary  education  from  their  own  resources.    The  third 
concerned  the  number,  variety,  and  complexity  of  application  forms  that 
the  student  must  complete  In  order  to  apply  for  all  of  the  aid  for  which 
he  or  she  may  be  eligible.    While  these  Issues  relate  to  tho  adni nt strati  on 
of  Federal,  state.  Institutional,  and  private  student  aid  programs  I  would 
like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  their  Implications  for  the  Federal  programs 
under  consideration  by  this  Sub-Comml ttee. 

The  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grant  Progra^v  Is  the  broad  foundation 
upon  which  all  other  elements  of  tho  student  aid  system  re$t.    It  delivers, 
and  Is  intended  to  deliver,  the  initial  basic  element  of  student  aid  to 
which  others  are  then  added  to  create  a  student's  aid  package.  Coffimon 
sense  suggests  that  the  8E0G  should  be  the  first  among  the  programs  to 
announce  its  a^^ords  ea^^h  year.    In  practice,  however,  it  is  usually  among 
the  last,  ccming  long  after  other  awards  have  already  been  made  and 
causing  a  frantic  rush  in  tho  last  days  before  school  opens  —  or  even 
after  school  opens  —  to  adjust  and  readjust  aid  packages. 

The  Task  Force  recognized  the  difficulties  involved  In  altering  the 
calendar  of  Federal  activities  but  it  considers  the  issue  of  paramount 
Importance  in  improving  tho  coordination  and  management  of  student  aid. 
We  urge  you  to  consider  technical  changes  in  the  appropriate  legislation 
to  make  it  possible  for: 

the  Basic  Grant  Program  to  begin  processing  applications  by 
September  15  of  tho  academic  year  prior  to  the  year  for  which 
the  awards  will  be  made,  and 

the  announcements  of  allocations  to  states  and  institutions  frcm 
the  SSIG,  SeOG,  CWSP,  and  NDSL  Programs  to  be  made  by  November  I 
of  the  academic  year  prior  to  which  awards  will  be  made. 

These  changes  in  the  Federal  calendar,  together  with  comparable  changes 
In  state,  private,  and  institutional  calendars,  will  permit  awards  to  be 
mode  In  a  logical  sequence,  wlil  permit  aid  administrators  to  construct 
aid  packages  in  an  Intelligent  and  systematic  manner,  and  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  iast  minute  adjustments  in  awards  which  tho  Task  Force  believes 
to  be  a  major  contributor  to  the  present  confusion  which  students,  parents, 
administrators,  and  poi Icy-makers  face.    This  revised  calendar  also  forms 
the  framework  for  a  more  extensive  schedule  of  cocrmuni cations  between 
student  aid  programs  dealt  with  In  detail  In  our  report. 
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The  second  majcr  Issue  addressed  by  the  Task  Force  which  relates  to  the 
Federal  student  aid  programs  was  the  matter  of  determining  the  amount 
that  parents  would  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  the  education  of 
their  children.    The  Task  Force  perceived  this  problem  as  basic  to  its 
r*sponsIbl litles.    Much  of  the  confusion  experienced  by  students  and 
parents  has  to  do  with  the  different  contribution  estimates  which  are 
produced  by  the  three  major  systems  operating  today  —  the  American 
College  Testing  Pnogram,  the  BEOG,  and  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 
Students  who  submit  documentation  to  these  three  systems  more  often  than 
not  receive  different  estimates  of  the  amount  their  parents.will  be 
•xpected  to  contribute.    Clearly  this  situation  could  lead  to  potential 
Injustice.    The  Task  Force  maintained  that  a  single  standard  for  deter- 
mining ability  to  pay  could  be  constructed  and  should  be  used. 

Last  year,  the  Task  Force  encouraged  ACT  and  CSS  to  begin  formal  discussions 
with  this  end  In  view.    The  proposal  was  accepted  by  both  organizations 
and  over  the  course  of  the  year  there  has  .developed  a  "consensus  methodology" 
for  determining  parental  ability  to  pay.    With  the  approvals  of  their 
respective  constituencies  both  CSS  and  ACT  have  agreed  to  make  this  model 
operational  in  the  fall  of  |975  for  determinations  of  ability  to  pay  for 
•wards  to  be  made  for  the  1976-77  academic  year.    This  agreement  will 
assure  that  students  and  parents  submitting  the  same  data  to  these  two 
services  will  receive  the  same  determination  of  ability  to  pay  from  each. 
The  state  and  Institutional  programs  which  use  these  estimates  in  making 
•wards  will  no  longer  be  faced  with  a  decision  between  two  different 
ntfnbers  purporting  to  represent  the  same  thing. 

Two  areas  of  difficulty  remain  in  the  Task  Force's  considerations  of  the 
determination  of  ability  to  pay: 

The  Office  of  Education  has  not  yet  agreed  that  the  results  of 
the  consensus  methodology  are  acceptable  for  the  ac^nlnistration 
of  the  campus-basefd  Federal  student  aid  programs,  and 

The  BEOG  Prograiti  6ppcs.-G  to  iiavw  uor.ci derations  which  make  it 
Impossible  for  the  consensus  methodology  to  be  used  in  the 
determination  of  need  for  a  Basic  Grant. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  this  Issue  is  a  major  item  ot  ur.fin^sijed 
business,  and  has  urged  that  discussions  continue  between  ACT,  CSS,  HEW, 
and  OE,  under  proper  auspices,  toward  the  goal  of  mutual  adaptation  of 
the  consensus  model  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  parties.    Until  this  can  be 
accomplished  a  major  area  of  confusion  and  lack  of  coordination  will 
persist. 
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The  third  of  the  major  issues  addressed  by  the  Task  Force  was  that  of  a 
corwon  document  for  the  collection  of  Information  needed  to  make  the 
determinations  of  ability  to  pay  and  of  program  eligibility.    To  students 
applying  for  aid  nothing  is  more  confusing  and  tedious  than  the  annual 
process  of  filling  out  a  succession  of  conplicated  application  forms. 
Even  a  student  who  Is  applying  for  aid  at  Just  one  postsecondary  institution 
may  be  required  to  complete  up  to  seven  different  documents  in  order  to 
demonstrate  his  eligibility  for  the  Federal,  state,  and  institutional  aid 
programs  available  to  him  or  her. 

To  the  Task  Force  this  appeared  to  be  an  irrational  situation  because 
all  aid  programs  seek  basically  the  same  information  from  students.  It 
also  appeared  tnofflticnt  because  it  led  to  widespread  errors  and  omis- 
sions which  program  admlnl5trators  had  to  correct.    Further,  It  appeared 
uneconomical  because  of  the  duplication  of  printing,  distribution,  and 
processing  expenses  Involved  in  multiple  forms  seeking  to  serve  a  single 
purpose. 

Over  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Task  Force  was  able  to  develop  a  draft 
prototype  form  which  includes  all  of  the  items  necessary  for  the  d'etemina- 
tlon  of  financial  need  under  the  consensus  r^dei  previously  described  and 
enough  Items  to  make  the  form  suitable  as  a  state  or  institutional  applica- 
tion as  welt.    The  time  available  to  the  Task  Force  was  not  sufficient  to 
permit  thorough  fiold-tests  of  this  prototype  doconent,  but  those  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  responsible  parties  during  the  1975-76  academic  year. 
Wo  anticipate  that  these  field-tests  will  further  refine  the  document. 

While  the  lack  of  field-testing  has  made  It  Impossible  to  fully  Inplement 
the  prx)tx>typo  form  in  the  fail  of  1975,  the  major  national  services  have 
agreed  to  adopt  the  common  need  analysis  items  and  definitions  in  their 
data  collection  instrumen+s  this  fall.    This  will  assure  consistent 
collection  of  the  data  needed  for  the  consensus  methodology  of  need  analysis. 
Following  the  field  tests,  the  Task  Force  anticipates  that  the  prototype 
form,  with  appropriate  /edifications,  will  be  adopted  as  the  single  document 
for  collecting  the  data  necessary  for  the  measurement  of  family  ability  to 
pay. 

Full  Implementation  of  a  coc«x5n  form,  however,  will  require  its  use  by  the 
Basic  Grant  Progran.    The  Task  Force  has  roccmmendcd  a  delivery  system 
which  would  provide  that  <a)  the  BEOG  program  would  continue  to  have  a 
separate  application  processing  function,  (b)  students  who  so  requested 
could  have  a  copy  of  data  submitted  to  ACT,  CSS,  or  some  other  agency 
transmitted  to  BEOG  for  processing  in  llcu  of  a  separate  application, 
and  (c)  students  not  submitting  data  for  the  determination  of  ability  to 
pay  to  another  processing  agency  would  continue  to  submit  applications 
directly  to  OEOG. 
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It  would  appear  that  three  Issues  need  to  be  resolved  In  order  to  implement 
this  delivery  systeni: 

The  Basic  Grant  Program  would  need  to  move  to  a  policy  permitting 
more  than  one  contractor  to  process  Information  necessary  to 
determine  BEOG  eligibility  under  standards  and  procedures 
appropriate  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Program, 

Since  the  calendar  changes  reconmended  by  the  Task  Force  would 
allow  sane  families  to  submit  applications  prior  to  the  tlwe 
when  their  Federal  Incane  tax  returns  had  been  completed,  pro- 
vision would  need  to  be  made  for  verification  of  income  data 
submitted  as  estimates,  and 

Collection  and  maintenance  of  the  data  on  the  prototype  form  by 
tha  Basic  Grant  Program  would  need  to  be  permitted  under  the 
Privacy  Act. 

To  the  Task  Force  it  appears  that  the  first  two  of  these  Issues,  while 
admittedly  complex,  con  be  resolved  within  the  administrative  frame- 
work of  the  Office  of  Education  with  appropriate  technical  changes  in 
Legislation  as  needed.    The  third  of  the  issues  may  require  specific 
legislative  changes. 

While  a  final,  formal  ruling  has  apparently  not  yet  been  given,  it  would 
appear  that  the  counsel  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  prepared  to  rule 
that  certain  of  the  Items  in  the  comrron  form  nay  not  legally  be  collected 
by  the  Basic  Grant  Program  under  the  strictures  of  the  Privacy  Act.  To 
the  Task  Force  It  appears  that  all  of  the  items  on  that  form  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  totality  of  student  aid  programs 
authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.    The  Task  force  has  urged 
the  counsel  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  consider  the  implications  that 
what  appears  to  be  their  present  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 
Privacy  Act  would  have  on  the  orderly  and  economical  delivery  of  student 
aid.    The  Task  Force  believes  that  this  Issue  Is  of  sufficient  importance 
that  If  It  can  not  bo  altered  the  Congress  should  ^nend  the  Privacy  Act 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  common  form  by  the  Basic  Grant  Program. 

Recognizing  that  some  continuing  mechanism  must  be  developed  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  partnership  of  Institutional,  state,  private,  and 
Federal  Interests  In  the  coordination  and  management  of  student  aid,  the 
Task  Force  has  asked  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  States  to  undertake  a  six-month  study  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  a  mechanism  to  be  operational  for  the  1976-77  academic 
year.    That  study  may  result  In  specific  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  continuation  of  the  kind  of  activity  begun  by  the  Task  Force. 
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Th#  report  of  the  Task  Force  contains  a  number  of  other  recommendations 
on  such  Issues  as  the  construction  of  student  expense  budgets,  program 
Information  exchange,  student  Information  programs  and  systems,  packaging 
of  student  aid,  management  and  staff  training  needs,  and  Ihe  role  of 
students  In  the  process;.    I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have  about  these  issues,  or  about  any  of  the  issues 
which  I  addressed  directly  In  this  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub-Committee-,  let  me  fn  closing  reinforce 
the  role  that  our  Task  Force  sought  to  fulfill.    We  directed  our  attention 
to  the  delivery  system  for  student  aid,  not  to  the  policy  issues  involved. 
In  an  attempt  to  make  the  process  more  understandable,  more  efficient,  and 
moTtt  suited  to  the  goals  of  equality  of  access,  choice,  and  retention  of 
students  In  postsecondary  education.    Our  efforts  represent  a  voluntary 
association  and  action  by  those  Individuals  and  agencies  most  directly 
Involved.    The  role  of  the  Task  Force  was  to  Integrate  and  implement  the 
results  of  many  existing  efforts  into  the  broader  framework  of  a  total 
delivery  system  and  then  to  ad>ieve  the  support  and  action  of  those  who 
could  bring  that  delivery  system  Into  being.    It  is  In  that  spirit  that 
I  present  this  statement  to  you  today. 
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ATTACHMENT  B 


NATIONAL  TASK  fOWCV-  ON  STUDENT  AID  PROBLEMS  I 


Post  Office  Box  141 
Brookdalo.  Californid  95007 


Dciir  Collengues: 

DtTi      t^c  F  .  L  year,  the  National  Tusk  force  on  Studont  Aid 
Prob*w»jns  has  cotiwidorcd  soae  of  the  m^jor  isbue-i  involved  in 
loprovfns  ihe  i^an^^t^tnt  an«l  t^ilivery  of  i*s«sistancc  to  students 
in  postsccond.iry  fduciitlon  In  the  United  States.    Hucloscd  Is 
n  tuz^rji^ty  of  rhc  tindintis  of  tht  Task  Force 

The  Toi"k  Forct*  lo  a  voluntary  a»j,oclatlon       concMrnca  ar.d 
fnreieiJLed  agencies  and  or^anl^SMLions.    ItK  only  s<.aiidin3  co-ihm 

pfoblens.    The  only  way  in  whi«.h  its  reu.-j«cridations  cin  ha 
Irap^tsiontcd  is  for  those  aGcncics,  or^en^TatiOni:  and  individuals 
who  have  supported  it  durin>i  tlilrf  year       c^ke  the  actions  neod.^t* 
to  carry  out  the  recoancndatlons. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  Kcppel 
Cha  i  riitan 


Enclosure 
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This  document  has  been  approved  hM  «  synmary 
of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Task  Force  by  the 
atairnan,  Vice  Chaiman,  Chairmen  of  the 
Working  Coraaittees,  and  by  the  Staff  Director. 


Francis  Keppel,  Chairman 

Arthur  S.  Marnaduke,  Vice  Chairman 

and  Clialrman  of  the  Working 

Ccataittce'  on  Coordination  and 

ManHgcr^nt 
Thoaas  A.  Butts,  Chairman  of  the 

Working  Committee  on  Coaaon  Form 
Douglas  R.  Dickson,  Cliairman  of  the 

Working  Committee  on  Need  Analysis 
William  D.  Van  Dusen,  Staff  Director 


May,  1975 
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The  primary  purpose  of  student  financial  aid 
it  CO  provide  financial  resources  to  students 
who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  begin  and 
complete  the  type  of  postsecondary  education 
they  wish  to  pursue.    Student  aid  prograns 
should  be  structured  in  such  a  vay  as  to 
provide  a  coordInat<»d  system  to  achieve 
this  purpose." 


4S«tlonai  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Pioblcas 
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SECTION  I: 


Incroduccion 


Financial  aid  Co  scudenca  has  been  one  of  Che  fastest  growing  segments  ot 
Che  American  educational  enterprise.    Twenty  years  ago  the  amount  of  student 
aid  from  all  sources »  public  and  private,  amounted  to  less  than  $100  million. 
By  last  ye*r  it  had  grown  to  nearly  $6.1  billion,  an  increase  of  more  than 
six  thousand  percent.    The  number  of  students  receiving  aid  has  also  risen 
draaatically ,  from  an  estimated  Cwo  hundred  thousand  in  1955  to  more  than 
three  million  in  1974. 

The  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  story.    For  growth  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  extraordinary  diversification,  both  in  the  variety  of  aid  available 
and  in  the  make-up  of  the  student  clientele.    Floods  of  students  from, ethnic 
and  racial  minorities,  from  lower  income  families  and  from  wore  mature  age 

^  groups  have  swollen  the  ranks  of  the  traditional  college-going  population. 

.  These  recent  arrivals  have  for  the  most  part  been  far  more  dependent  on 

atudent  aid  and  have  brought  to  their  extended  schooling  a  vastly  wider  range 
of  goals,  interests  and  expectations  than  was  conventional  in  the  past. 

Th«  presence  on  the  nation's  campuses  of  thousands  of  students  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  would  formerly  have  found  postsecondary  education  beyond 
their  means  testified  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  student  aid  system  in 
rising  to  a  most  difficult  challenge.    In  an  age  in  which  college  level 
training  is  as  important  for  personal  advanc^taenf       a  high  school  dlploaa 
used  to  be,  student  aid  has  become  indispensible  for  achieving  equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  however,  the  student  aid  system  is  fast  becoming  a  victim  of  its 
very  success.    As  the  volume  and  variety  of  needs  has  increased,  the  system 
haa  proliferated  into  a  luxuriant  tangle  of  programs,  policies  and  procedures 
that  has  become  all  but  impenetrable  even  to  professional  aid  administrators, 
let  alone  to  the  students,  the  system's  intended  beneficiaries. 

A  student  in  quest  of  financial  aid  nowadays  confronts  a  bewildering  array 
of  programs  and  application  procedures.    He  may  qualify  for  a  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grant  (BEOC)  awarded  to  him  directly  by  the  Federal 
government;  or  a  grant  or  loan  from  his  state  or  again  from  the  Federal 
government;  or  a  National  Direct  Student  Loan;  or  a  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant;  or  a  Federally-funded  College  Work-Study  job  awarded 
by  an  educational  institution;  or  a  grant  or  loan  provided  by  the  institu- 
tion itself;  or  a  scholarship  from  his  high  school  PTA  or  local  Rotary 
Club  —  or  any  combination  of  these.    In  addition,  he  may  be  entitled  to 
aid  under  the  GI  Bill,  or  Social  Security,  or  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  any  of  a  number  of  other  specialited 
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Wide  differences  exist  fro«  one  «c«ce  co  another  in  the  way  .cudenc  aid 
ia  diapen«ed  and  administered.    Many  acaccs  have  established  student  aid 
programs;  but  whereas  some  states  offer  outright  grants,  others  offer  only 
loans.    Some  statea  base  students*  eligibility  on  academic  proaise,  others 
on  financial  need,  and  still  others  on  a  combination  of  theac  criteria. 

This  confusing  picture  haa  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  conatituenta 
against  all  levels  of  government  and  from  a  host  of  political  decisions 
made  at  different  times  and  places  and  under  different  circumstances.  As 
student  enrollments  have  grown,  chanks  to  existing  aid  programa,  so  have 
the  pressures  upon  the  system  to  enlarge  its  purpoaes  by  adding  new  programs 
or  by  expanding  old  ones.    Thus  the  entire  system  tends  to  proliferate  still 
further. 

To  the  extent  that  diversity  in  student  aid  responds  to  varying  local 
requirements,  the  preaent  system  may  be  the  one  best  suited  to  a  society  as 
pluralistic  as  our  own.    This,  at  any  rate,  ia  the  view  of  the  Task  Force. 
Yet  the  system  s  complexity,  for  students  and  administrators  alike,  has 
by  now  developed  beyond  being  merely  a  aource  of  annoyance  and  frustration. 
It  has  become  a  aource  of  inefficiency,  of  wasted  resources  and  of  unfair- 
ness in  their  distribution.    Some  students  are  well  served  by  the  system, 
IT^xV^  »«^ved  poorly,  and  others,  unfortunately,  are  not  being  served 

The  inadequate  funding  of  aid  programs  certainly  accounts  in  part  for  this. 
But  a  major  source  of  the  trouble  lies  within  the  aid  system  itself:  fail- 
ure to  get  full  and  complete  Information  into  the  hands  of  students  at  the 
right  time;  application  processes  and  forms  that  are  too  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated; aid  administrators  who  are  too  few  in  number  and  insufficiently  trained 
in  the  intricacies  of  their  task. 

Certain  other  weaknesses  must  also  be  mentioned  since  they  have  received 
special  attention  in  this  Report.    One  of  chem  is  the  absence  of  any  single 
accepted  standard  for  determining  a  student's  financial  need  —  the  figure 
on  which  much  of  the  aid  a  student  gets  is  based.    The  existence  of  several 
competing  standards  of  reckoning  has  introduced  an  element  of  arbitrariness 
and  seeming  capriciousness  into  the  whole  student  aid  process. 

Another  shortcoming  lies  in  the  lack  of  clear  and  rational  guidelines  for 
designing  aid  "packages"  for  individual  students.    Aid  administrators,  to 
whom  this  cask  chiefly  falls,  cannot  possibly  distribute  aid  from  different 
sources  in  a  manner  fairest  to  everyone  unless  they  have  such  guidelines. 

A  third  weakness,  deducible  from  everything  so  far  discussed,  ia  the  lament- 
able lack  of  coordination  within  the  financial  aid  system  as  a  whole,  the 
curiously  ad  hoc  quality  of  different  state  and  institutional  calendars  and 
prograoning,  which  tends  to  cause  duplication  and  redundancy,  at  times  even 
a  self-defeating  contradiction,  in  aims  and  policies. 
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<tg«insc  thi»  background  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems, 
a  privately  funded  group  representing  26  educational  organizations  and 
associations,  was  formed  in  May,  1974,  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  existing 
financial  aid  system  could  be  made  more  coherent,  nore  equitable  and  more 
effective. 

By  design  and  agreement,  the  Task  Force  accepted  the  structure  of  the 
system  OS  it  currently  exists,  seeking  only  to  improve  its  operations  for 
the  delivery  of  aid.    The  Task  Force  (please  note)  has  nojc  involved  itself 
in  issues  of  public  policy  regarding  student  aid,  nor  was  It  constituted  to 
do  so.    It  has  not,  for  example,  concerned  itself  with  such  questions  as 
loan  repayments.    Neither  has  the  Task  Force  engaged  Itself  vlth  the  separate 
area  of  aid  to  institutions  (as  opposed  to  students)  or  with  special  aspects 
of  higher  education  like  graduate  fellowships. 

The  Task  Force,  furthermore,  was  not  created  to  preempt  the  activiti'js 
of  any  other  organization.    Basic  to  the  functioning  of  the  Task  Force  is 
the  concept  of  a  partnership  of  Federal,  state,  institutional,  private  and 
student  groups,  each  contributing  in  significant  ways  toward  making  the 
student  aid  system  more  coherent  and  responsive.    The  Task  Force  has  sought 
to  harmonize  their  separate  efforts,  but  also  to  .attack  the  whole  problem 
along  a  broader  front  —  and  then  to  gain  the  support  of  those  groups  and 
indiviJuals  who  are  in  i^*^  lt"*t  i*^*^Ui,'.n*  to  crijitj  die  'lash  Force's  rccoz 
mendations  to  fruition. 

Three  special  problem  areas  have  been  singled  out  by  the  Task  Force  for 
close  attention,  each  being  the  subject  of  a  separate  section  of  the  Report 
and  together  comprising  a  major  portion  of  the  document. 

One  problem  area  concerns  the  amount  of  money  a  student  and  his  family  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  toward  further  education  out  of  their 
own  resources.    At  present,  different  agencies  use  different  criteria  and 
arrive  at  different  figures.    This  is  obviously  inequitable,  and  the  Task 
Force  has  sought  to  reconcile  the  differences,  as  described  in  Section  II 
of  this  summary. 

Another  problem  a^ea  is  the  confusing  number,  variety  and  complexity  of 
application  forms  a  student  must  fill  out  in  applying  for  aid.    The  Task 
Force  hopes  to  make  a  significant  contribution  in  the  Student  Common  Data 
Form  which  it  has  designed  for  universal  use  by  all  programs  and  agencies. 
The  prototype  of  the  Common  Form  is  discussed  in  Section  III. 
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The  third  aajor  problem  area-  addressed  by  the  Taak  Force  concerns  the  overall 
Mnagenent  and  coordination  of  the  atudent  aid  system  itself.    In  this 
connection,  the  Task  Force  has  made  a  number  of  proposals  aimed  1)  at  reform- 
ing the  calendar  of  aid  appropriationa  and  aid  processing,  especially  for 
the  Federal  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grants  (BEOG);  2)  at  improving 
communication  between  the  aid  system  and  its  constituency,  the  studenta' 
3)  at  improving  communication  within  the  nationwide  financial  aid  aystem 
itself,  vertically  and  horizontally;  4)  at  providing  guidelines  to  help 
administrators  design  sensible  budgets  and  aid  "packages"  for  students; 
5)  at  beefing  up  the  recruitment  and  training  of  financial  aid  adminiatrators. 
These  matters  are  discussed  in  Section  IV  of  this  summary. 

A  final  section,  Section  V,  on  the  role  of  students  as  participants  in  the 
financial  aid  aystem,  completes  the  body  of  the  Report  and  is  followed  by 
various  appendices.    With  the  exception  of  the  one  dealing  with  the  consensus 
model  for  determining  ability  to  pay,  these  appendices  have  not  been  Included 
in  this  sumary. 

AAA** 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized  once  again  chat  the  Task  Force's  aim 
throughout  has  been  to  strengthen  the  student  aid  aystem  as  it  exists  today 
and  not  to  revolutionize  or  otherwise  radically  transform  it;  for  the  virtues 
of  its  multipiicicy  arc  considered  to  cutvcish  its  dravbacks.    At  the  same 
time,  the  Task  Force  has  fashioned  ita  proposals  with  a  view  to  occasioning 
the  least  amount  of  disruption  and  expense  in  carrying  them  out.    The  cost 
of  the  reforms  proposed  in  this  Report  will  be  a  modest  investment,  m  che 
Task  Force  s  Judgment,  compared  to  the  returns  in  improved  efficiency  reduc- 
tion of  wasted  resources,  and  in  the  aocial  and  political  benefita  of  a  mor*' 
just  allocation  and  distribution  of  aid  among  millions  of  aspiring  poatiecond- 
ary  applicants.  *^ 
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Available  Undergraduacc  Student  Aid  Funds,  1974 


Federal  Programs: 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (BEOC) 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG) 
State  Scholarship  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG) 
College  Work-Study  Employment  (SWSP:) 
National  Direct  Student  Loans  (appropriations)  (NDSL) 
National  Direct  Student  Loans  (collections) 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Grants 

I^w  Enforcement  Education  Program  Grants  and  Loans 
Nursing  Loans  and  Grants 

Social  Security  Benefits 
Veterans  Benefits 


State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs 
institutional  ^cnoiarshlp  a«d  Orant  Programs 
Institutional  Employment  Programs 
Institutional  Loans 
Other  Private  Sources 


$  475 

million 

210.3  million 

19 

million 

270.2  million 

292 

170 

million 

1,300 

million 

23 

million 

40 

million 

44. 

5  million 

$2,844 

million 

527 

million 

1,590 

million 

$4,941 

million 

429 

3  million 

million 

280 

million 

30 

million 

50 

million 

$6,180.3  million 
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SECTION!  II:    On  Decensining  Scudenci' 


Financial  Need 


About  two-thirds  of  all  financial  aid,  $4  billion  out  of  $6.1  billion  in 
197U,  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  students'  financial  need  —  "need"  being 
slfflply  the  difference  between  what  a  student's  postsecondary  education 
actually  costs  and  what  he  and  his  faaily  can  afford  to  pay. 

But  financial  need  is  more  easily  defined  than  determined.    How  is  one  to 
avoid  being  soaewhat  arbitrary  and  subjective  in  deciding  how  many  dollars 
a  given  student  and  family  can  afford  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  further 
education?    In  figuring  the  cost  of  education,  what  items  can  reasonably  be 
included  in  a  student  "budget"?    Such  questions  are  of  more  than  theoretical 
interest  to  any  student  seeking  aid  because  they  will  determine  how  much  aid 
he  gets  and  may  even  make  the  difference  between  being  able  to  continue  his 
education  or  having  to  drop  out  after  high  school. 

For  legislators  and  program  managers  the  problem  of  determining  students* 
financial  need  is  multiplied  a  nillion-fold.    For  thea  the  question  does  not 
concern  the  unique  individual  case  so  much  as  the  mass  of  people  applying  yearly 
for  aid.    Their  question  is,  in  view  of  all  the  variables,  how  can  the  deter- 
mination of  financial  need  be  standardized,  be  reduced  to  its  most  accurate 
basis,  so  that  all  students,  whoever  they  are,  wherever  they  are  and  whatever 
institution  they  wish  to  attend,  will  be  equitably  treated,  each  according  to 
hi*  real  need?    To  put  their  question  differently,  how  can  the  limited  funds 
for  finsnci:sl  iid  ba  dii^cribut^i  prcportionately  to  students'  needs  in  a  way 
that  is  fairest  to  one  and  all? 

These  questions  go  to  the  heart  of  student  aid.    Without  a  uniform,  stan- 
dardized mcthoU  of  detenaining  need  the  aid  system  can  be  neither  altogether 
fair  nor  democratic.    Without  such  a  generally  accepted  method  neither 
IeglsXi«tur:i  nor  prograia  managers  can  accurately  measure  the  aggregate  need 
of  student  populations  at  all,  and- therefore  cannot  even  be  sure  how  realis- 
tically their  various  aid  programs  have  been  funded. 

The  Task  Force  has  perceived  this  problem  from  the  start  as  basic  to  its 
responsibilities,  and  set  up  a  special  coroaittee  to  produce  this  section  of 
the  Report  devoted  to  discovering  and  recommending  a  common  approach  to 
detenaining  students'  financial  need. 

Fortunately  the  group  did  not  have  to  start  from  scratch.    Much  progress  has 
been  made  over  the  years  in  developing  standardized  techniques  for  figuring 
students'  ability  to  pay.    Yet  the  field  of  "need  analysis"  is  still  a 
confused  scene  of  competing  valuation  systems,  rule-of-thumb  calculations, 
plain  and  simple  guesswork,  and  even  personal  bias. 

The  confusion  bred  by  the  lack  of  generally  accepted  standards  has  even 
produced  some  deliberate  abuses  —  the  habit  (the  Task  Force  is  uncertain 
how  widespread)  of  arbitrarily  setting  the  level  of  students*  need  to  equal 
the  amount  of  aid  money  available. 
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The  Task  Force  feels  sufficiently  strongly  about  this  kind  of  expedient 
manipulation  of  the  facts  to  confront  it  in  an  initial  recotcaendation: 

Mmmd  JUinlyais  should  be  used  to  jncasxiro  objectively  and 
eqMitably  Che  nioount  of  money  needed  by  a  particujar 
5tudent  to  complete  a  program  of  study  at  a  particular 
institution.    It  shouid  not  be  used  as  a  rationing 
device.    Efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  levol 
of  funding  for  student  aid.    ^ut  untii  that  has  been 
accomplished/  need  analysis  should  not  beused  to 
make  it  appear  that  n*»^ds  are  being  met,  when  in  fact  * 
they  aie  not. 

Standardizing  Che  measi.remeni  of  financial  need  means  standardizing  the 
measurement  of  its  two  defining  ingredients  —  the  cost  of  a  student's 
schooling  and  the  amouut  !ie  and  his  family  can  contribute  toward  it. 
•Thus,  educational  costs  and  "ability  to  pay"  are  the  two  complementary 
halves  of  need  analysis.    Each  presents  separate  problems,  and  each  is 
dealt  with  separately  in  this  section . 


CUE  HALF  OF  MEED  AJIALYSIS:    ^^EASURING  ABILITY  TO  PAY 

The  dollar  figure  for  the  amount  a  student  and  his  family  can  afford  to 
contribute  toward  his  schooitns  i9  usually  arrived  at  by  a  two-step  process: 

Step  One:    the  student's  own  assets,  his  savings,  his  earnings, 
from  any  former  Job,  his  family's  income  and  assets,  his  family's 
size,  its  expenses,  its  financial  obligations  —  all  these  factors 
and  any  others  that  may  be  pertinent  are  grouped  to  form  a  composite 
picture  of  a  family  and  student *e  financial  strength. 

Step  Two:    a  figure  for  the  family  and  the  student's  contribution  is 
arrived  at  by  applying  a  "taxation  rate"  to  their  financial  strength. 
This  figure  represents  "ability  to  pay." 

Since  each  of  these  steps  clearly  involves  matters  of  personal  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner,  the  process  falls  well  short  of  scientific  precision. 
The  many  factors  that  have  to  be  considered  In  Step  One,  for  instance,  cannot 
be  simply  added  and  subtracted  to  arrive  at  a  just  assessment  of  financial 
strength;  they  must  first  be  appropriately  weighted  to  reflect  their  r<»lativc 
significance  in  the  overall  picture.    How  each  ingredient  should  be  weighted 
is  bound  to  offer  some  leeway  for  differences  of  opinion.    In  Step  Two,  the  ra 
of  "taxation"  is  equally  a  subject  about  which  reasonable  people  can  (and  do) 
honeatly  disagree. 
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In  tplce  of  these  difficulties,  however,  the  practical  Imperatives  of 
financial  need  assessment  have  brought  Into  existence  several  different  nodes 
of  measurement  that  have  gained  varying  degrees  of  acceptance.    Some  methods 
have  been  developed  by  Institutions  exclusively  for  their  own  use.  Some 
states  have  developed  methods  of  their  own  and  apply  them  In  state-funded 
programs.    On  a  national  scale  three  separate  methods  of  need  analysis  have 
gained  wide  acceptance.    They  Include  the  ones  employed  by  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  (BEOG)  and  by  two  educational  service  agencies,  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS,  a  branch  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board;  andithe  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT), 

The  BEOG  system  differs  basically  from  ACT  and  CSS  in  stopping  at  Step  One 
—  the  measurement  of  fln,inclal  strength.    This  Is  sufficient  for  BEOG, 
which  seeks  merely  to  determine  whether  a  student's  economic  status  makes 
him  eligible  for  BEOG  in  the  first  place,  and  then  fixes  the  size  of  the 
award  accordingly.    Certain  other  aid  programs  shcre  a  similar  limited 
interest,  and  It  is  a  moot  as  well  as  academic  question  whether  such  halfway 
measures  ahould  be  classed  as  need  analysis  at  all. 

But  Step  One  doesn't  go  far  enough  for  the  majority  of  programs,  which  must 
tailor  awards  according  to  a  student's  demonstrated  ability  to  pay;  nor  can 
it  satisfy  individual  aid  administrators  at  hundreds  of  separate  institu- 
tions who  oust  design  individual  aid  packages  for  tens  of  thousands  o*^ 
btuueiiLs. 

The  demands  of  this  group  are  met  by  CSS  and  ACT,  which  carry  their 
calculations  through  Step  Two.    Based  on  economic  theiry,  on  such 
sources  as  B»re.iu  of  Labor  staticcics,  on  cxcentivt:  research  and  on  years 
of  pr.ictlcal  experience,  the  need  analysis  techniques  devised  by  ACT  and 
CSS  can  be  said  to  represent  national  standards.    Each  agency  has  its  own 
nationwide  group  of  clients,  numbering  between  them  more  than  SSX  of  all 
aid-granting  Institutions  and  aid  programs  across  the  land.    CSS  processed 
some  1.4  million  family  statements  last  year;  ACT  about  350,000.  Yet, 
neither  ACT  nor  CSS,  nor  in  its  more  limited  scope  BEOG,  escape  a  degree 
of  arbitrariness  a.nd  subjectivity  that  are  inherent  in  their  calculations. 
Each  comes  up  with  different  results  when  presented  with  the  same  data. 

Thus,  a  student  who  applied  to  two  different  institutions,  one  serviced  by 
U,S  and  the  other  by  ACT,  could  find  his  ability  to  pay  assessed  differently 
at  each  place.     If  he  had  also  applied  to  the  government  for  a  BEOG  grant 
the  consequent  measure  of  his  financial  strength  could  be  different  in  all 
three  cases. 

Clearly  this  is  a  situation  pregnant  with  potential  injustice  and,  on  the 
face  of  it,  absurd.    The  Task  Force  sees  no  justification  for  admitting  the 
accidental  impact  of  different  measuring  devices  as  a  legitimate  variable  in 
determining  any  student's  financial  need.    Knowledgeable  persons  will  recog- 
nize the  proliferation  of  different  methods  and  techniques  as  yet  another 
consequence  of  the  unplanned,  ad  hoc  evolution  of  the  financial  aid  system. 
To  students  and  their  parents,  however,  the  discrepancies  between  the  results 
of  one  method  nnd  the  next  can  only  appear  baffling,  arbitrary  and  ultimately 
unfair.  ^ 
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In  view  of  the  cardinal  importance  of  introducing  consistency  Into  the 
deter«ination  of  «  student's  ability  to  pay: 

The  TasJt  Force  maintains  that  a  single  standurO  for  determining  aZ>iJit«/ 
to  pay  can  be  constructed  and  should  be  used.    Such  a  standard  would 
insure  that  the  levels  of  student  contriibution  established  at  ieast  by 
ACT  and  by  CSS  will  be  identical  for  the  same  famiy  suij/nittiny  the 
sjune  finAnciMl  data  to  Jboth.    If  progrraiwaatic  considerations  can  he 
overcome,  it  piay  be  possible  for  the  sairte  standards  to  be  used  by 
BBOC,  thereby  bringing  all  three  major  systems  into  agreement. 

On  Reducing  Three  Yardsticks  to  One 

To  construct  such  a  common  standard  from  scratch  and  then  win  general 
acceptance  for  it  would  be  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Task  Force  itself. 
The  time  and  expense  would  be  prohibitive  —  CSS,  to  Illustrate,  recently 
•pent  18  months  and  $150,000  exploring  ways  of  reyamplng  Its  own  system, 
only  to  reject  radical  innovation  as  far  too  costly  and  time-consuming  to 
introduce.    The  Task  Force  has  neither  the  size,  the  structure  nor  Che 
technical  expertise  required  for  the  job;  and  given  Its  one-year  lifo 
span,  it  could  scarcely  oversee  the  aevelopment  and  introduction  of  a 
completely  new  need  analysis  system,  even  In  the  event  that  the  three  exist- 
ing national  systems  would  abandon  their  own  models  in  favor  of  the  Task 
Force's. 

Perhaps  wore  to  the  point,  any  new  need  analysis  system  would  of  necessity 
be  just  as  arbitrary  and  subjective  fi3  the  old,  and  thus  cq..r.ii>-  prone  tc 
Mistake.    Tlie  ACT  and  CSS  systvab  both  have  their  ^.ritlcs;  but  what  is 
more  urgently  needed  at  this  time,  according  to  the  Task  Force,  is  consis- 
tency and  uniformity  of  approach,  not  the  pursuit  of  an  absolute  and. possibly 
unattainable  ideal. 

The  Task  Force  therefore  maintains  that  rather  than  to  tear  dowr»  and  start 
afresh  it  makes  more  sense  to  build  on  vhat  has' already  been  accomplished, 
and  that  the  most  logical  and  productive  strategy  is  for  ACT  and  CSS  to 
collaborate  in  bringing  their  respective  systems  into  agreement,  producing 
a. common  standard  for  measuring  need  analysis  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
their  constituents. 

Last  year  the  Task  Fprce  encouraged  ACT  and  CSS  to  begin  formal  discussions 
with  this  end  in  view,  permitting  representatives  from  the  Task  Force  to 
participate  as  non-voting  observers  and,  If  necessary,  to  serve  as  arbitrators 
in  case  of  dispute.    The  proposal  was  accepted  by  both  organisations  and 
meetings  with  Task  Force  members  have  been  In  progress  since  October.  The 
Office  of  Education  also  agreed  to  take  part  In  these  discussions  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  make  whatever  changes  in  eligibility  ratings  for  BEOC 
will  bring  their  results  into  congruence  with  those  of  ACT  and  CSS. 
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The  Task  Force  recognizes  chat  scnndardlzatlon  will  be  a  major  achleveaent 
In  Itself;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  like  the  new  connon  system 
also  to  ^lapllfy  the  problems  faced  by  parents  and  students.    To  this  end: 

The  Task  Force  rocorsoGnds  that: 

1.  The  data  baso  of  the  now  system  should  derive  from  the  items  agreed 
to  by  the  Task  Force's  Comnittee  on  the  Common  Form  (see  following 
section  of  the  Report); 

2.  The  number  of  factors  used  to  produce  the  analysis  should  be  as 
few  as  possible; 

3>    The  msasuro  of  a  student's  financial  strength  (step  One)  should 
bo  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  numerical  index. 

The  discussions  between  CSS  and  ACT  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
consensus  nodel  for  deternlnlng  parental  ability  to  pay.    This  model,  to 
be  fully  Icjplenouted  In  the  fall  of  1975  for  students  applying  for  aid 
for  the  1976-77  academic  year,  will  assure  that  the  same  family  supplying 
the  sacie  data  to  the  two  national  services  will  receive  the  same  estimate 
of  their  ability  to  pay  from  both. 

At  Its  final  meeting,  the  Task  Force  reviewed  the  model,  which  is  described 
in  the  4Vi^Cf.JIx  of  tl.io  s,.u*u*tity,  aJ*u  u^iuti  Lltt  fvllowAug  final  lecomweiidationb 

Tho  Ta^k  force  endorses  the  consensus  model  as  formulated  by  the 
agrreejnentj  between  ACT  and  CSS  but  recomonds  that  the  responsible 
parties  of  those  a<;cnGics  continue  to  examine  the  appropriateness 
of  parental  contributions  for  families  whose  incomes  fall  between 
the  Bureau  of  Laltor  Statistics  low  and  moderate  budget  stands  ids 
adjusted  for  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  Task  Force  further  urges  that  discussions  continue  between  ACT, 
CSS,  the  Dopartricpt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  under  proper  auspices,  tward  the  goal  of 
mutual  adaptation  of  the  consensus  modei  to  incet  the  needs  of  all 
parties, 

A  Data  Process InR  Simulation  Model 

The  Task  Force  also  comnJ4>sloned  the  development  of  a  data  processing 
clmulation  model  for  determining  student  and  parent  ability  to  pay.-  The 
model  was  doslcned  for  computer  use  and  will  show  the  impact  of  differ- 
ent methods  of  calculntinf.  a  student's  need  ou  the  value  of  his  expected 
contribution.     It  will  ^ireatly  simplify  and  hasten  progress  toward  construct- 
ing the  new  CSS-ACT  cons*  n^Jus  method.    Each  proposed  modification,  each 
suggested  chauae  In  exist       Lechnl^iuus  can  Immediately  be  tested  on  the 
simulation  model  to  see  what  its  ultimate  effects  will  be. 

The  sinulatlun  nodcl  should  have  a  permanent  usefulness,  since  any  new  need 
analynH  tht=i'rU'»  and  uu>  additional  rcilnemt:nt«  Uiut  colic  into  piny  at 
any  time  in  tU  future  cat.  likewise  be  tried  cut  in  advance  on  the  model 
CO  test  their  soundness. 
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The  Task  Force  considers  tUis  slraulacion  model  extremely  valuable;  but  since 
Its  operation  and  maintenance  are  beyond  the  scope  and  ability  of  the  Task 
Force: 

The  Task  Force  recomtonds  that  tho  simulation  tnodoZ  bo  made  available 
to  any  appropriate  atjcnaj,  organization  or  institution  yiahinfj^  to  xise 
it/  on  payment  of  a  suitable  fee. 

The  model  has  been  turned  over  to  the  National  institute  for  Financial  Aid 
Administration,  walch  has  agreed  to  make  It  available  on  request. 

\ 

\ 

***** 


THE  OTHER  HALF  OF  NEED  AWALVSIS.    DETERMINING  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 

Devising  a  standard  method  for  deteralning  ability  to  pay  Is  only  half  the 
battle.    It  Is  equally  Impwrrant  to  establish  generally  accepted  guidelines 
for  determining  what  a  student's  educational  expenses  will  be       his  "student 
budget." 

Considered  on  a  nationwide  basis,  student  budget-setting  Involves  almost 
as  many  variables  as  determining  a  student's  ability  to  pay.    One  variable, 
certainly,  is  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  living  between  one  part  of  the 
U.S.  end  cr.othcr.  or  bctvccr.  rural  ar.J  uthuA  areas  iu  tu*-  of  ili.- 

country.    This  affects  not  only  differences  In  the  cost  of  room  and  board 
for  students  but  also  tuition  rates  and  other  fees,  which  differ  widely  for 
other  reasons  as  well,  and  represent  Important  variables  In  their  own  right. 

Another  variable  is  the  circumstance  of  the  student,  whether  he  is  single 
or  married,  living  at  home  or  on  campus.    Most  Institutions  construct 
different  categories  of  student  budgets  based  on  this  particular  variable. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  institution,  many  of  the  variables 
Just  mentioned  are  actually  constants,  in  the  sense  that  the  local  cost-of- 
llvlng-lndex  and  the  tuition  charge,  for  example,  have  the  same  value  at 
any  one  time  for  all  students  In  attendance. 

But  there  is  one  additional  variable  which  Is  left  very  largely  to  the 
discretion  of  individual  institutional  budget-makers  and  which  would  greatly 
benefit  the  process  of  analyzing  students'  need  if  it  were  more  standardized. 
This  variable  has  to  do  with  what  kinds  of  expense.^  can  be  called  "legit  1- 
nate"  educational  expenses.    While  nobo.ly  would  question  as  legitimate  such 
direct  expenses  as  tuition,  fees,  books  and  supplies,  and  such  Indirect 
expenses  as  room  and  board  (depending  on  the  student's  budget  category),  aid 
administrators  sometimes  exclude  other  expenses  that  the  Task  Force  would 
consider  legitimate,  such  as    ecreatlonal  expenses,  child  care  and  child 
support  payments. 
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The  vid«  l«titud«  given  to  aid  «d«iniitr«tor»  and  other  college  officials  in 
drawing  up  budgets  is  an  open  invitation  to  ideological  differences- and  even 
to  s«If-serving  itanipulation.    Soae  aid  administrators  set  budgets  artifi- 
cially low  because  they  tend  to  think  of  aid  recipients  as  charity  cases  who 
deserve  nothing  batter  than  a  marginal  standard  of  living.    Others  will  set 
the  cost  of  living  figure  either  high  or  low  depending  on  what  they  Imagine 
a  given  student  can  afford  to  apend.    Another  questionable  practlct  that  it; 
all  too  coaMon  is  to  manipulate  the  student  budget  to  difgulse  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  enough  aid  dollars  to  go  around. 

Such  abuses  spring  directly  from  the  lack  of  generally  accepted  guidelines 
for  budget-aaking,  and  they  clearly  prejudice  not  only  the  making  of  budgets 
itself  but  the  determination  of  students*  financial  need  and  the  fair  distri- 
bution of  student  aid  funds.    They  have  no  place  in  our  educational  system. 
The  chief  victins  are,  of  course,  the  students,  who  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  budgets  presented  to  them  are  realistic  or  whether  they  have 
been  distorted  by  philosophical  bias,  political  expediency!  or  for  some  other 
reason. 

Th€  TMBk  force  recomnends  that  student  budgets  should  inciude  onJy  those 
expenses  that  are  r^^son^bly  related  to  a  specific  student's  Attendance 
«t  a  specific  institution  duringr  a  specific  time.    They  should  not  reflect 
differences  in  students'  incomes,  nor  assumptions  aibout  students'  jibility 
to  pay  their  wjty,  nor  fthouJd  thetj  be  used  as  a  disguised  s^thcd  for 
rationinf7  scarce  aid  dollars. 

The  TMMk  Force  further  recoowaends  that  student  budgets  should  be 
developed  and  presented  to  students  in  a  manner  that  will  honestly 
reflect  the  expenses  students  will  face  in  rtaint fining  a  reasona2?Je 
st*ndjtrd  of  living  at  the  institution  of  their  choice. 

Budget-making  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  kind  of  precise  mathematical  formula- 
tions used  in  determining  a  student's  ability  to  pay.    It  is,  and  will 
inevitably  remain,  a  matter  of  personal  Judgment  on  the  part  of  individual 
aid  i'dministratofs.    But  the  Task  Force  believes  that  a  comprehensive  set  of 
guldotlnea  can  be  constructed  that  will  have  universal  application  and  go 
far  toward  removing  current  abuses  and  standardizing  the  process  of  budget- 
making.    The  Ta«k  Force  has  in  fact  developed  a  proposed  list  of  guidelines 
which  it  is  presenting  for  consideration  to  the  National  Institute  for 
Financial  Aid  Admini^l^ation,    The  document  is  too  lengthy  and  detailed  to 
present  "in  this  summary.    It  is  given  in  Appendix  C  of  the  fall  Report. 

A  Student  Budget  Research  Service 

Federal  and  state  governments  have  a  manifest  interest  in  the  process  of 
student  bidget-making  at  institutions  because  It  affects  the  equitable 
distribution  of  public  funds.    They  should  therefore  be  willing  to  help 
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institutional  aid  administrators  improve  their  results  by  making  funds 
available  for  budget  research.    And  since  aid  administrators  often  lack 
tile  and  skill,  as'well  as  money,  they  should  also  be  provided  from  a 
different  source  with  the  skilled  manpower  they  require: 

Th«  Task  Torce  recommnds  that  radarai  and  state  governmnts 
provid*  institutions  with  administrative  aJJwancos  for  the 
improvemtnt  of  finfmci^  aid  administration.    The  sizo  of 
tho  allouvices  should  be  hased  on  the  numbers  of  Federal  and 
state  aid  Ttcipients  enrollod. 

The  T*sk  Force  further  recoimends  that  CSS  and  ACT,  in  ccop^f- 
ation  with  the  National  Association  of  Student  rinanciai  Aid 
Administrators  and  state  schoUrship  agencies,  develop  and  pro- 
vide consmtiny  services  to  campuses  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing J oca J  hudyetary  norws  for  students.  , 

'These  consulting  services  to  be  provided  at  lowest  possible  cost,  should 
assise  in  the  procedures  of  sampling,  questionnaire  design  and  administra- 
tion   and  data  analysis.    Summary  reports  of  activities  on  each  campus 
shoSid  be  mlde  a  reguUr  part  of  the  Program  Summary  Data  Exchange  network 
rftcottnended  by  the  Task  Force  in  Section  IV  of  thia  Keporc. 
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SECTION  III:    The  CoMon  Student  Data  Fon 


To  atudents  applying  for  aid  nothing  la  More  tedloua  or  confualng  than  the 
annual  ordeal  of  filling  out. a  tuccetalon  of  complicated  application  for«a. 
Ho  tvo  for»a  art  alike;  aach  prograa  aeema  to  have  Ita  own  language,  Ita 
peculiar  definitions,  Ita  own  special  categories  of  Information;  the 
questionnaires  theaaelves  arrive  at  different  tlaes  and  Bust  be  returned 
at  different  tlmea;  and  so  the  student  has  to  start  virtually  froa  scratch 
vlth  each  new  application  form  he  gets. 

It  Is  an  Irrational  situation  because  all  aid  prograM  seek  basically  the 
sane  Information  from  students,  however  differently  they  go  about  eliciting 
It.    It  Is  also  Inefficient  becauaa  It  leads  to  widespread  errors  and  omis- 
sion which  program  administrators  have  to  correct  at  considerable  waste  of 
time,  effort  and  money.    The  frustration  of  application  formalities  often 
Inhibits  students  from  applying  at  all,  especially  among  those  disadvantaged 
groups  whom  the  student  aid  system  portlcularly  ^eeka  to  help. 

In  offering  a  Student  Common  Data  Form  aa  the  one  standard  application  form 
to  be  used  by  all  aid  programs,  the  Task  Force  has  acted  on  the  growing 
conviction  that  such  a  form  Is  both  feasible  and  necessary.    The  prototype 
Common  Form  (reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  sunmary),  which  Is  being  field- 
tested,  embodies  most  of  the  pertinent  data  that  aid  programs  require, 
vheChdr  Inatllutloital,  i»LaLe  or  Federal.    Yet  iz  Is  relatively  brief  — > 
on  examining  the  current  forms,  the  Task  Force  was  Initially  able  to  elimin- 
ate 56t  of  the  questions  as  either  redundant  or  superfluous.    At  the  same 
time,  however,  th^  ComiDon  Form  has  been  designed  to  be  processed  by  the 
different  technologies  currently  In  use.    Thus,  the  Form  Is  In  effect  a 
double  fona;  the  same  Information  Is  gathered  once,  and  then  recorded  on 
the  keypunch  and  manual  processing  p.irent8'  worksheet  and  transferred  to 
the  mark-sense  section. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  form  la  Intended  to  serve  as  an  Insti- 
tutional application,  the  number  of  items  not  necessary  to  compute  the 
family  contribution  have  been  held  to  a  minimum.    This  was  done  In  order 
to  encourage  states  nnd  schools  to  seriously  evaluate  data  now  collected. 

The  Task  Force  visualizes  the  Coeuaon  Form  as  being  adopted  In  progressive 
phases,  rather  than  all  at  once.    Here  are  the  options: 

Option  One 

On  a  minimal  basis,  need  analysis  services  and  aid  programs  would  not  switch 
to  the  new  Form  but  merely  adopt  Its  lan^uAgc  and  uses  In  the  application 
forms  they  arc  already  using.    This  step,  small  as  It  1^,  would  represent 
Q  welcome  move  In  the  direction  of  coordination  between  programs,  and  It 
could  be  accomplished  quickly  and  Inexpensively.    But  It  would  not  relieve 
the  burden  on  students,  and  this  Task  Force  for  this  reason  would  not  recom- 
mend It. 
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Option  Two 

All  program*  and  aid  analysis  services  switch  to  the  Coinoon  Fonn;  gtudents 
complete  a  nultlple  copy  Fora  and  mail  the  copies  to  every  program  and  agency 
they  apply  to.    Here,  the  obvious  advantage  for  students  is  that  they  only  . 
have  to  gather  the  necessary  Information  once.    For  the  programs,  this  option 
represents  a  cost  saving  in  that  the  Cotamon  Form  can  be  mass  produced.  It 
does  not  require  coordinated  timing  among  programs,  nor  any  change  in  criteria 
for  program  eligibility.    It  Joes,  however,  require  programs  to  adopt  the 
consensus  model  for  determining  a  student's  financial  strength  (see  Section  H), 
The  Task  Force  sees  this  option  as  a  feasible  interim  measure,  to  be  adopted 
for  the  1976-77  processing  year. 

Option  Three 

In  an  extension  of  the  previous  option,  the  processing  activltL^a  of  BEiOa 
would  be  dispersed;  several  agencies  and/or  state  programs  would  be  authorized 
to  calculate  and  disseminate  BEOG  Indices  to  students  on  the  basis  of  che 
data  supplied  In  the  Common  Form.    Thus,  students  would  have  one  program  less 
to  correspond  with.    Option  Three  does,  however,  pose  certain  administrative 
problems,  and  the  Task  Force  vould  hold  this  option  in  abeyance  for  a  follow- 
ing year. 

Option  _Fg_"_r 

This  cptlca  vsulc  pcrr.it  a  student  to  csspiccc  a  multiple  copy  iicudcnt 
Cownon  Data  Form  Just  once,  and  mall  It  to  a  single  designated  agency  within 
his  state.    Th^t  agency  would  thereupon  forward  the  copies  to  all  other 
agencies  and  programs  to  which  the  student  was  applying.    This  option  would 
require  a  high  level  of  coordination  between  various  programf»  as  regards 
timing.    But  it  would  bring  the  system  a  long  way  toward  ttxe  goal  envisaged 
by  the  Task  Force. 

Option  Five 

A  single  agency  would  be  chosen  or  created  to  receive  the  Common  Form  and 
all  supportive  documents  from  all  over  the  country,  and  then  to  edit,  verify 
and  transmit  infoncatlon  to  the  programs  designated  by  the  students.  Under 
this  option,  students  would  actually  file  only  a  single  copy  of  the  Common 
Form  and  the  central  agency  would  do  the  rest.    Information  emanating  from 
the  central  agency  would  have  to  come  In  a  format  compatible  with  the  current 
flies  of  diverse  programs,  and  this  could  create  a  technological  problem. 
Like  Option  Four,  this  option  also  requires  very  close  coordination  of  timing 
among  programs.    Most  of  all.  Option  Five  would  produce  major  changes  in 
the  traditional  roles  of  existing  programs.    Their  need  analysis  activities 
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would  have  been  transferred  to  the  new  agency,  and  they  would  be  left  with 
funcCioM*  student!  and  the  processing  of  awards  as  their  chief 

In  Che  final  stages  nf  discussion,  the  Task  Force  approved  a  nuiaber  of 
Cechnical  modifications  to  che  prototype  form  reproduced  at  the  end  of 
Chls  aumnary  Co  expand  its  potential  usefullnesa  in  the  1975-76  year. 
At  ita  final  meeting,  che  Ta»k  Force  approved  th«  following: 

The  TAsk  Force  recommends  that  for  the  1975-76  processing 
year  delivery  system  Option  J,  calling  for  the  adoption  of 
the  coimon  items  and  definitions  of  the  Common  Form  in  existing 
data  collection  docvnents  and  publications,  be  implemented  by 
the  Federal,  state,  and  private  student  aid  programs;  bu  the 
postsQcondary  institutions;  and  by  the  national  need  analysis 
aervi ces . 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  Common  Form  itself,  following 
field  trials  and  modifications  as  appropriate,  be  adopted  for 
the  1976-77  processing  year  by  the  FederaJ,  state,  and  private 
student  axd  programs,-  by  the  post:iecondary  institutions/  and 
by  the  nationaJ  need  analysis  services  as  the  single  docuipent 
*cr  collecting!  the  data  nscessanj  for  the  neasur-m^/jt  of  faaulu 
ability  to  pay* 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  as  soon  as  feasible  a  delivery 
system  be  implemented  whereby  (a)  bEOG  would  continue  to  hav9 
a  separate  application  processing  function,  (b)  students  who 
so  requested  could  have  a  copy  of  data  submitted  to  ACT,  CSS, 
ayency  (or  data  derived  by  them)  transmitted  to 
BEOG  for  processing  in  lieu  of  a  separate  appJi cation,  and 
(c)  students  not  sui?.iiittiny  data  for  the  determination  of  ability 
to  pay  to  another  processing  agency  would  continue  to  submit 
applications  directly  to  SEOG» 

Discussions  toward  achieving  these  goala  are  underway,  and  will  continue 
long  after  the  Task  Force  completed  its  activities. 
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SECTION  IV:    The  Coordination  and  Manogeoent  of  Scmlcnc  Aid  Prograns 


A  "aystca,"  says  Webster,  is  "a  group  of  diverse  units  so  combined  by  nature 
or  art  as  to  form  an  integral  whole,  and  to  function,  operate,  or  move  in 
unison." 

By  xhat  definition  student  aid  would  hardly  deserve  being  called  a  system 
at  all.    "Diverse"  it  certainly  Is;  but  in  no  sense  do  its  multiple  programs 
fora  "an  integrated  whole,"  to  say  nothing  of  movin'   in  unison.    On  the 
contrary,  each  program  seems  to  occupy  a  private  world  of  its  own,  with  its 
own  policies  and  procedures,  its  own  schedule  and  calendar,  even  its  own 
language,  paying  scant  heed  to  what  other  programs  are  doing  and  not  even 
especially  concerned  about  the  students,  bo.yond  insisting  that  they  fill 
out  their  applications  correctly  and  get  them  in  on  time. 

Such  a  confused  patchwork  not  only  lessens  a  student's  chances  of  making 
the  right  decisions  and  getting  the  right  amount  and  kind  of  aid  he  needs, 
it  also  leads  Co  inefficiency  and  duplication  in  the  student  aid  system 
itself.    It  is  very  largely  a  problem  In  communications  —  between  the  aid 
system  and  the  student,  between  one  program  and  another.    In  a  larger  sense, 
however,  it  i«  a  question  of  coordination  and  management  at  every  level  of 
financial  aid. 

Revising  the  BEOG  Calendar 

The  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Program  is  the  broad  foundation  upon  vhich 
the  sLuueiiL  aid  sys-ea  reposes.    It  delivert*,  anJ  la  inteiiueu  to  deliver, 
the  initial  basic  element  of  student  aid,  to  which  others  are  then  added 
to  create  a  student's  aid  package. 

Connon  sense  suggests  that  BEOG  ought  to  be  the  first  among  the  programs  to 
announce  its  awards  each  year.    It  is  usually,  however,  among  the  last,  com- 
ing long  after  other  awards  have  already  been  made  and  causing  a  frantic 
rush  in  the  last  moments  before  school  opens  —  or  even  after  school  opens  — 
to  readjust  aid  packages. 

The  extra  work,  expense  and  confusion  caused  by  this  delay  seems  inexcusable. 
The  Task  Force  recognizes  the  difficulties  involved  In  altering  the  calendar 
of  Congressional  appropriations;  but  it  considers  the  issue  of  paramount 
importance  in  upgrading  the  coordination  and  management  of  student  aid.  For 
once  Che  Federal  portion  has  been  committed  at  the  proper  time,  then  state 
and  institutional  allocations  will  fall  into  line  in  a  natural  sequence. 

The  rasJt  Force  urges  that  Jes^isiators  *nd  offici&ls  responsible  for 
financial  *ld  at  Federal ^  state  and  institutionai  levels  revise  their 
calendars  to  make  possible  tlie  foll<Ming  timetable,  to  apply  to  students 
soeJ^in^  aid  for  the  fall  of  1977 1 
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Septeaber  15»  1976:    lEOG  begins  to  proceaa  applications 

Vorveaber  1,  1976:       The  U.S.  governaent  Announces  SSIG* 
allocationa  to  atatea  and  SEOG/CVSP/ 
NDSL  allocations  to  inatitutiona 

January  15,  1977;       Ststes  begin  to  announce  atudent  awards 
froa  55IG  and  froa  8tate->£unded  programs 

April  15,  1977:  Institutions  begin  to  announce  student 

awards  froa  SEOG/CWSP/NDSL  and  from  their 
own  institutional  aid  programs 

(*for  a  guide  to  abbreviations,  aee  page  5) 

Thia  reforaed  calendar  will  give  aid  adainistratora  the  time  they  need  to 
prepare  aid  packages  in  an  Intelligent  and  systematic  manner,  and  will 
apare  them  from  having  to  do  their  work  all  over  again  at  the  laat  minute. 
The  new  calendar  will  algo  form  the  framework  of  a  more  extensive  schedule 
of  conaunicationa  between  the  various  programs,  as  will  be  described  later 
on  in  thia  aection. 

ConmunicatinK  with  Studenta 

Not  long  ago,  a  atudent  was  denied  aid  because  hia  dependency  status  had 
changed  from  family-dependent  to  self-supporting.    He  was  not  told  that  he 
could  get  a  Guaranteed  or  Federally  Inaiired  Loan  and  waa  forced  to  borrow, 
froa  a  private  bank  at  172  interest  in  order  to  atay  in  college. 

Several  atudents  were  recruited  to  institutions  with  offers  of  grants,  only 
to  diacover  later  that  the  grants  had  been  changed  to  loans  and  employment 
awards. 

Several  other  students  found  Jobs  at  their  inatitutiona  and  their  financial 
awarda  were  either  cancelled  or  greaCly  reduced  as  a  result. 

Such  talea  soaetiaea  point  to  queationable  practtcea  on  the  adminiatrative 
aide;  but  what  they  point  to  moat  clearly  ia  the  great  importance  for  stud- 
enta  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  ina  and  outs  of  student  aid.    The  lack  of 
proper  conaunication  between  programs  and  students  is  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  students'  confusion  and  diaenchantment  over  the  whole  aystcm. 

The  very  complexity  of  what  needa  to  be  communicated  has  much  to  do  with 
the  problem.    Froa  early  on  in  their  high  achool  careers,  youngatera  need 
to  atart  preparing  for  the  important  deciaions  they  will  have  to  make  later 
on.    The  ninth  or  tenth  grade  is  none  too  early  for  them  to  familiarize 
themaelvea  with  auch  fundamentals  as  sources,  types  and  approximate  levela 
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of  available  aid.    Their  knowledge  should  become  more  specific  as  they  «ppro«ch 
grAdufiCion.    They  should  icarn  Che  terms  and  conditions  of  aid,  and  how  any 
activities  of  their  ovn,  such  as  job-holding,  might  affect  their  status. 
Students,  especially  from  poorer  families,  must  be  made  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  accepting  loans,  and  of  the  long-term  effect  on  their  future  lives 
of  having  to  nake  sizeable  annual  repayments  —  a  reality  not  always  easy 
for  people  to  grasp. 

The  TAsk  Force  urgres  aJJ  JocaJ  school  boards  and  districts  to  develop 
Hpe'Jial  coMTScs  on  how  to  laake  correct  choices  after  high  school. 
Such  courses  would  bo  cither  required  or  elective  and  would  cover 
the  full  range  of  options  faced  by  a  high  school  graduate,  including 
employment,  vocational  training  and  college.    It  would  include  instruc- 
tion in  aid  »pplication  procedures  and  in  recognizing  and  coping  with 
recruiting  and  promotional  tactics  induJgred  in       certain  institutions. 

It  Is  not  Just  up  to  the  high  schools,  but  up  to  the  whole  student  aid 
apparatus  to  provide  students  with  more  complete,  more  timely  and  n»re 
accurate  infortaation,  not  least  in  order  to  make  sure  that  all  potentially 
needy  students  are  prompted  to  apply  for  the  aid  they  require.    To  chat 
end: 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  BEOG,  as  the  broad-based  progrM  on 
which  all  other  student  aid  is  built,  should  expand  its  services  to 
provide  students  with  general  information  about  other  federally- 
financed  programs  besides  its  own, 

Ont-  iPfAcXicMl  inMiiif»a  oC  'ioir.g  this  would  be  to  hava  every  student  ilii  out 
a  postcard  with  his  name,  address  and  basic  educational  data  and  mail  it 
CO  BEOG,  which  In  turn  would  mail  back  to  the  student  brochures  describing  . 
other  Federally-financed  programs  and  application  Instructions.    BEOG  should 
distribute  the  same  infortaation  through  community  service  groups  and  agencies, 
through  educational  Institutions  and  through  public  libraries.    BEOG  should 
also  provide  24-hour  toll-free  telephone  service  for  information  regarding 
Basic  grants.    And  as  a  start  toward  inter-agency  cooperation,  BEOG  should 
also  periodically  send  lists  of  students  to  appropriate  state  student  aid 
agencies,  so  that  they,  too,  may  contact  likely  recipients. 

The  Task. Force  asserts  that  state  scholarship  and  loan  agencies  and 
departments  of  education  have  the  corresponding  duty  to  disseminate 
information  on  all  Federal,  state  and  local  aid  programs  within  the 
state  through  the  greatest  variety  of  ciiznr.els  available  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  Task  Force  urgres  Federal  and  state  governments 
to  support  the  development  of  a  network  of  local  and  regional 
counseling  centers  to  help  potential  students,  especially  from 
minorities,  to  make  sensible  decisions  regarding  their  careers. 
These  counseling  centers  would  advise  students  on  obtaining  finan- 
cial *id,  and  they  would  also  monitor  institutional  practices. 
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Exchanilng  Informtion  Between  Proirw 

Isnoraifte  concerning  other  progrAas  often  leads  officials  Into  Ineffectual 
and  aooetlMes  contradictory  pollclea  In  planning  and  adialnl8terlng  their  own 
programs.    The  Task  Force  bellevea  that  programs  should  exchange  Information 
regularly,  on  a  year-long  basis  and  according  to  a  fixed  timetable,  and  that 
formal  channela  should  be  created  to  carry  thla  Information  flow. 

Thla  new  conaunlcatlons  network  will  require  an  agency  of  some  sort  to 
operate  It  In  each  state;  and,  the  Tmsk  Force,  after  considering  alternatives 
has  concluded  that  It  should  be  left  up  to  each  state  to  make  the  assignment. 
The  responsibility  for  asaurlng  that  the  network  Initially  be  set  up,  however 
should  be  assumed  by  the  postsecondary  educational  planning  commissions  In 
each  state,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Associate  Comlssloner  for  Student 
Asslatance  of  the  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education  who  Is  In  the  best  post*- 
tlon  to  coordinate  th«  separate  statewide  coanunlcatlons  networks  at  the 
Federal  level. 

The  TamK  force  recoataends  that  the  Associate  Coacdssioner  snd  the 
various  postsecondary  planning  coianissions  collal>oritte  in  developing 
program  information  exchwge  networks  in  each  of  the  fiftg  states. 

The  precise  nature  of  .the  Information  that  programs  should  exchange  Is 
described  In  detail  In  Appendix  D  of  the  full  Report.    At  a  bare  nlnlrmim  it 
should  Include  the  sums  of  money  made  available  by  each  program  and  how 
they  were  spent  during  the  year.    Program  managers  must  know  at  least  that 
much  about  each  others'  activities  in  order  to  be  able  to  modify  their 
programs  and  plan  ahead  reallatically. 

the  T»sk  Force  therefore  recontaends  that  the  designated  org&nizAtion 
in  each  state  gather  and  collate  the  necessary  infounaticn  from  each 
institution  and  aid  program  within  the  state  and  then  disseminate  it 
to  each  program  and  institution. 

A  Yearly  Calendar  for  Information  Exchange 

The  timetable  for  exchanging  Information  should  be  designed  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  a%d  packaging.    Ic  would  be  geared  to  the  reformed  calendar  for 
the  award  announccucnts.  Including  BEOG,  that  were  described  earlier.  Since 
the  Task  Force's  recotonended  timetable  cannot  be  adopted  until  some  legis- 
lation Is  changed,  the  Task  Force  proposes  alternate  timetables  —  a  recom- 
mended timetable,  and  a  compromise  ->->  or  Interim  — >  timetable.    Both  time- 
tables are  set  forth  on  the  following  two  pagea.    Either  one  will  enable 
Institutions  to  package  student  aid  more  fairly  and  efficiently  and  to 
deliver  the  completed  packages  to  atudents  much  earlier  each  year. 
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THE  CALK^DAR 


Discrlbucion  of  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedural Information  collection 
documents  by  the  coordinating 
agent 1 


Exchange  of  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedural Information 

Distribution  of  Basic  Grant 
application  materials  for  the 
academic  year  beginning  the 
following  fall 

Beginning  of  Basic  Grant 
Processing 

Beginning  of  3a«lc  Grant 
Student  Record  File  Reports 
CO  State  Agencies  and 
Institutions 

Aiittouiiccueiit  uf  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant 
Allotments  to  state  ^^ograas 

Announcement  of  SEOG/CWSP/ 
KDSL  allotments  to  institutions 

Beginning  of  Basic  Grant/State 
Program  Scudent  Record  File 
Reports  to  Institutions,  Guar- 
anteed Loan  Programs y  and 
appropriate  Private  Agencies 

Announcements  of  State 
Scholarship  Awards  to 
Students 

Beginning  of  Institutional 
Return  of  Student  Record  File 
Reports  to  State  Scholarship 
Programs  for  adjustments  as 
necessary 


Desired 
Beginning  Dates 


By  June  1 

By  September  1 

By  September  1 
By  September  IS 

By  October  1 

By  November  1 
By  November  1 

By  December  15 
By  January  15 

By  February  15 


Compromise 
Beginning  Dates 


By  June  1 

By  September  1 

By  January  1 
By  January  15 

By  February  1 

By  February  1 
By  March  1 

By  March  15 
By  March  1 

By  April  15 
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THK  CALENDAR  (COHT*D.) 

Desired  CotaproMiae 


Bexinning  Datea 

Beginning  Datea 

Beginning  of  Institutional 
Delivery  of  Student  Record 
File  Reports  to  GSLP/FISL 
Lenders  mm  necesssry 

By  February  15 

By  April  15 

Beginning,  of  loon  program 
snnounceiients  to  students 

By  March  1 

By  April  15 

Announcenents  to  students  of 
SEOG/CVSP/NDSL  awsrdc  '^nd 
Institutionsl  grsnts 

Beginning  of  vsXidstlon  md 
verificstion  of  student/ 
fsnily  finsnciaX  dsts 

By  April  15 

By  April  15 

Distribution  of  Policy  and 
Procedural  Information 
Collection  Docuaents  by  the 
Coordinsting  Agent 

By  June  1 

• 

By  June  1 

Distribution  of  Progrsi& 
Sumnary  Information  Dsts 
Collection  Docuaents  by 
Coordinsting  Agent 

By  July  1 

By  July  1 

Exchsnge  of  Policy  snd 
Procedural  Information 

By  September  1 

By  September  1 

Beginning  of  the  academic  year  for  which  awards  have  been 

made 

Exchange  of  Program 
Summary  Information 

By  October  1 

By  October  1 
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The  recooaaended  timetable  cannot  be  effectively  Introduced  without  some 
preXiainary  changes  In  the  aid  systcn: 

1.  Not  only  must  forward- funding  be  provided  for  all  programs,  but 
forward-funding  of  BEOG  and  other  Federal  programs  which  has  already 
been  approved  by  Congress,  must  be  put  into  practice. 

The  TasJt  Force  rccortsaonds  that  yeder^l  and  state  grovernments 
should  arrange  projpptJy  to  aliocatc  monies  to  financial  aid 
programs  at  Jeast  te;j  months  before  the  start  of  each  school 
year.    Private  aid  pioyrnias  should  do  likewise, 

2.  All  aid  programs  should  accept  financial  data  from  the  same  base 
year  in  calculating  a  student's  ability  to  pay  —  namely,  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  student's  fall  enrollment.  This 
improvement  was  recomrcended  in  Section  IX  of  this  Report. 

3.  All  programs  should  agree  to  make  their  nward  announcements  without 
waiting  for  official  verification  of  the  financial  data.  Estimates 
for  the  base  year  should  suffice  for  this  purpose.    Actual  disburse- 
ments would,  of  course,  await  final  verification. 

The  Task  Force  reconwend?  that  ail  progra^is  accept  appJi  cat  ions 
fron  students  nt  Je.cbt  ten  months  before  the  start  ot  each  school 
year;  that  estimates  of  base  year  financial  data  bo  used  in 
;:r..is^,cing  t^ntaU^  tiwtjzdb  ut  a  convcnicnzly  oariy  dace;  and 
that  adjustinents  bo  a'ade  after  the  financial  data  have  been  fully 
checked f  prior  to  actual  disbursement. 

A.    Operating  procedures  for  BEOG  will  require  some  further  changes: 

a.  BEOG  regulations  should  be  revised  to  permit  base  year  estimates 
plus  validated  data  from  the  previous  year  to  determine  a 
family's  tentative  contribution.    Final  adjustments  can  await 
validation  of  data  by  April  15. 

b.  Beginning  in  1975,  the  Associate  Coiaaissioner  for  Student 
Assistance  should  make  the  Family  Contribution  Schedule 
available  for  Congress*  approval  by  no  later  than  April  1 
for  awards  in  the  second  following  academic  year. 

c.  Congress  should  pass  on  the  Schedule  by  June  1,  and  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  require  Congressional  approval  of  the 
Schedule  by  no  later  than  July  1. 

d.  Students  should  receive  BEOG  application  forms  by  September  15, 
and  the  processin3  of  applications  should  begin  at  that  time. 
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By  no  later  than  October  1,  BEOG  should  begin  to  distribute 
aerial  listings  (the  Student  Record  File)  to  atates,  inati- 
tutiona  and  agencies,  as  recoamended  earlier. 


A  Postscript  on  Language 

The  language  of  financial  aid  is  replete  with  words  and  phrases  that  mean 
different  things  to  different  audiences  and  often  have  specialized  meaninga 
to  the  aid  programs  which  use  them.    The  increased  flow  of  information  envi- 
sioned by  the  Task  Force  through  every  branch  and  limb  of  the  financial  aid 
system  calls  for  a  conscious  effort  to  standardize  definitiona  and  uaage. 
Agreement  in  this  area  would  do  wonders  in  clearing  up  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  atudents  and  parents. 

A  grim  but  rewarding  excursion  through  piles  of  financial  aid  manuals  and 
application  instructions  has  convinced  the  Task  Force  of  the  feasibility  of 
developing  comon  definitions.    In  the  process,  the  Task  Force  discovered 
that  the  U.S.  Officu  of  Education  has  in  fact  already  begun  to  standardize 
the  language  of  its  manuals;  the  National  Association  of  Financial  Aid 
Administrators  is  trying  to  accomplish  aomething  equivalent  for  ita  own  aes- 
bera. 

The  Task  Force  recoamends  that  the  USOE  press  on  with  its  work  on  the 
ma/iuaJs  a/jd  disseminate  them  *s  widely  as  possible;  and  that  the  Nationul 
InjJtit'jLe  for  FIuujiUhI  MJ  AtLidnistiutiou  cotivvno  An  ^d  hoc  comdttee 
of  representatives  from  various  agencies  to  develop  a  glossary  of  coamon 
definitions.' 

The  Ta&k  Force  further  xeconwnends  that  all  definitions  that  are  not 
specificallif  financial  aid  terms  should  conform  to  definitions  already 
established  by  the  National  Center  for  aig her  Education  Management 
Systems* 

On  Deaigning  Financial  Aid  Packages 

Putting  together  individual  aid  packages  for  students  is  the  final  step  , 
in  the  student  aid  process,  the  narrow  end  of  the  funnel  into  which  flow  all 
the  varied  streams  of  aid.    It  is  also,  probably,  the  most  difficult  phaae. 
Comparing  every  student 'a  need  and  then  dividing  up  the  available  granta, 
loans  and  work  money  in  an  equitable  manner  is  an  undertaking  that  might 
co.ifound  a  Solomon.    Aid  administrators  who  have  had  to  agonize  over  thia 
task  year  after  year  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  their  approachea  to  the  problem 
are  often  random  and  uncoordinated,  and  their  results  therefore  often 
arbitrary  and  inequitable. 

A  difficulty  that  arises  before  they  even  begin  is  how  to  tranalate  the  rather 
vague  ideals  of  'equity"  and  "equality  of  opportunity"  into  practical  terma. 
The  Taak  Force  suggests  that  equity  in  aid  packaging  neans  equalizing  the 
financial  burdena  of  studenta  ao  that  all  of  them  will  have  an  equal  running 
aCart  aa  poatsecondary  students. 
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A  student  who  arrives  already  owing  money  to  a  bank,  for  instance,  is  c J  early 
Bore  burdened  than  a  student  who  does  not.    If  he  requires  further  aid, 
therefore,  an  additional  loan  or  work-study  Job  would  only  increase  his 
burden.    The  debt-free  student,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  offered  some 
Amount  of  loan  or  work-study  rather  than  a  grant.    Thus,  although  the  grant 
money  would  not  have  been  equally  distributed,  the  burden  would  be;  and, 
assuming  that  the  aid  given  to  both  students  had  met  their  needs  to  an  equal 
degree,  they  would  enter  school  with  equal  advantages  and  equal  handicaps. 
In  effect,  a  "horizontal  equity"  would  have  been  established  between  them. 

A  fuller  illustration  may  help  clarify  the  principle  of  horizontal  equity 
and  suggest  some  practical  guidelines  for  aid  packaging.    Table  A  (next 
page)  presents  the  hypothetical  case  of  seven  students  applying  for  aid  at 
the  same  college.    Their  educational  expenses  —  their  student  budgets  — 
will  be  $3,000  apiece,  except  for  the  last  student;,  Gil,  who  is  married 
i;:nd  will  need  $3,000. 

The  aid  administrator  will  begin  by  counting  up  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able to  th<*  students  gratis  —  that  is,  without  any  burden  or  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  students  themselves.    Family  contributions,  entitlements, 
already  awarded  grants  and  scholarships  whatever  their  origin  —  all  these 
resources  can  be  lumped  together  under  a  single  heading:    FCEA  (Family 
Contributions,  entitlements,  agency  grants).    FCEA  is  the  first  component 
of  the  package,  and  appears  as  croBS-hatched  areas  in  Table  A. 

The  next  component  of  the  package  (dotted  areas  in  Table  A)  consists  of 
Student  Resources  —  SR.    This  is  what  the  student  himself  contributes  through 
his  own  efforts.    Its' inclusion  here  is  based  on  the  notion  that  every  student, 
so  far  as  his  economic  opportunity  permits,  should  contribute  something  of 
himself  in  the  fona  of  his  own  earnings,  whether  past,  present  or  future. 
Typically,  SR  consists  of  money  saved  from  a  summer  job,  or  from  an  off-campui 
Job  during  the  school  year,  or  obtained  through  a  privately  secured  loan 
such  as  a  Federally-Insured  Student  Loan.    In  Table  A,  the  SR  for  the  seven 
students  averages  at  oround  $500  apiece.    But  Cal  would  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute less  because  the  aid  administrator  figures  that  Cal,  as  a  minority 
student,  will  probably  have  trouble  finding  a  well-paid  outside  job.  Ed 
is  not  being  asked  to  contribute  anything  at  all  because  every  cent  he 
cams  at  the  filling  station  goes  to  support  his  needy  family.    Fay however , 
is  contributing  more  because  she  is  a  junior  and  has  a  better-paying  job. 
Thus,  despite  the  different  sizes  of  their  SR  components,  the  seven  students 
are  all  doing  the  best  they  can  and  their  contributions  are  equitably  divided 
between  them. 

The  combined  value  of  FCEA  and  SR  for  all  seven  students  comes  to  $11,750. 
This  represents  the  sum  total  of  what  they  can  contribute,  but  little  more 
than  half  of  the  $23,000  their  combined  educations  will  cost.    The  remainder  — 
$11,250  —  will  somehow  have  to  be  covered  by  aid  from  the  institution. 
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The  aid  administrator,  it  turns  out,  has  only  $6,000  to  offer  in  outright 
grants.    But  he  has  an  additional  $7,000  available  in  the  form  of  loans  and 
work-utudy.    All  together,  he  has  more  than  enough  Cor  his  purposes.  His 
problem,  now,  is  how  Co  divide  the  aid  fairly  between  them.  In  form  as  well 
as  quantity.    It  is  here,  in  this  final  step  of  the  aid  packaging  process, 
that  the  principle  of  "horizontal  equity"  comes  into  play. 

The  problem  might  be  solved  in  several  different  ways;  but  there  is  only  one 
aolution  that  will  create  horizontal  equity,  that  will  distribute  the  burdens 
and  the  benefits  equitably  on  ail  the  students  and  give  theti  all  the  same 
running  start.    It  is  to  divide  up  the  aid  in  such  a  way  that  the  most 
burdensome  portion  o£  it  —  loans  and  work-study  —  ia  distributed  in  equal 
portions  among  them. 

*r.ie  solution  is  depicted  graphically  in  Table  A.    First,  the  $6,000  in  out- 
right grant  money  (white  areas  narked  "G")  are  distributed  in  s,uch  a  way  as 
to  bring  all  the  students  equally  close  to  their  comnon  goal  of  $3,000. 
This  achieve*  horizontal  equity  (dotted  line).    Then  the  balance  $500 
apiece  —  of  their  need  is  met  with  equal  helpings  of  loans  and  work -study 
(diagonally  striped  areas  labeled  "L/W"). 

Under  this  scheme,  Bev,  Fay  and  Gil  receive  no, grant  money  bbcause  their 
resources  already  stood  at  equity  level.    Ed,  by  contrast,  receives  the 
lion*s  share  of  the  grant  money  because  he  has  no  other  resources  x;hatever. 
Yet  the  money  has  been  fairly  distributed.    Each  student  has  beea  given  an 
equai  running  start,    taca  st-^dent  vxil  s:;cui2cr  tr.s  care  ?iOO  cisrden  or 
extra  work  and  financial  obligation  —  ex^.ept  for  Gil,  who  will  have  to  take 
on  somewhat  more  because  he  is  supporting  a  wife. 

The  situation  just  described  is  a  good  deal  simpler  than  vhat  aid  administra- 
tors encounter  ia  real  life.    Student  budgets  vary  and  institutional  aid  of 
all  kinds  may  fall  short  of  requirttments ;  there  may  be  ten  Eds  for  every  Bev 
or  Fay.    Vet  the  approach  illustrated  In  Table  A  will  still  be  applicable, 
and  the  principle  of  using  aid  to  redress  inherent  inequities  will  still 
remain  as  the  policy,  in  the  view  of  the  Task  Force,  that  Is  most  consistent 
with  Che  basic  goals  of  financial  aid. 

The  T^sk  Force  urges  institutionai  aid  adaiinistrAtors  to  develop  a 
coherent  packaging  policy  as  a  matter  of  high  priority,  to  design  airf 
packages  with  maximum  equity  andf  to  give  all  students  an  equal  base  of 
non-seif-htfip  resources  before  turning  to  loans  and  hork  aS  a  resource. 
The  Task  force  express  1^^  rccoimends  against  consideritig  academic 
achievement  or  deatonst rated  tai on t  as  a  priority  in  granting  aid. 

The  Task  Force  recomnends  that  packaging  policies  make  allc^ance  for 
differing  economic  and  financial  circuinstances  among  students,  different 
academic  preparation,  progress  toward  a  degree,  and  anticipated  ability 
to  repay  loans.    Disadvantaged  students  should  not  b^  expected  to  provide 
unrealistic  sums  from  earnings/  aggressive  students  should  not  be 
penalized  for  exercising  initiative  in  finding  yell-paying  jobs. 
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On  thi  Need  for  Trained  Administrator! 


Hors  aid,  a  better  exchange  of  Information,  a  better  delivery  systea,  and 
other  refor«s  proposed  by  the  Ta»k  Force,  will  put  heavy  deaands  on  trained 
■anpower  to  administer  them.    The  dlatrlbutlon  of  aid  In  197A  directly  Involved 
an  estimated  10,000  professional  people  at  Federal,  stste  and  Institutional 
levels.    As  more  two-year  and  proprietary  schools  embark  on  aid  programs,  as 
statea  enlarge  their  programs,  and  as  the  Office  of  Education  extends  Its 
range  of  review,  the  shortage  of  capable  professionals  will  become  severe. 

Thers  never  has  been  ^n  adequate  program  for  training  aid  administrators. 
Most  of  them  simply  learned  by  doing.    CSS  and  ACT  have  held  one-day  workshops 
for  small  groups.    In  1966,  CSS  briefed  2.900  administrators  In  the  Intricacies 
of  the  then-nw  LOG  program.    The  Office  of  Education  has  funded  a  few  two- 
week  simner  i.r«lnars.    And  In  1971,  the  National  Association  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators  arranged  for  a  cadre  of  experienced  professionals  In 
each  state  to  conduct  three-day  seminars  to  train  beginners  In  the  theory 
and  practice  of  financial  aid  administration. 

All  this  is  very  well  as  far  as  It  goes;  but  It  goes  nowhere  near  far  enough: 

The  TMsk  rorcs  recommends  that  the  VSOE  and  the  states  act  together  to 
provide  fomml  mnd  informal  training  for  aid  adininistrators.  instruc- 
tion shoald  include  program  design,  development,  review  and  admini»trjt- 
Cion. 

The  actual  shortage  of  manpower  In  aid  administration  is  a  ssparate  question. 
The  NASFAA  Is  conducting  m  study  to  determine  how  great  the  shortage  Is  In 
Institutions;  but  the  Task  Force  believes  that  the  shortage  needs  to  be 
determined  at  all  levels  of  the  system: 

The  T43k'  Force  recoamends  that  the  VSOB  cojmission  a  nationai  study 
of  the  mMntgement  and  msnpovor  regxiirenients  of  institutional,  state 
and  Federal  add  prograras,  at  both  policy  and  administrative  levels. 
The  study  should  suggest  ways  to  improve  training  and  to  recruit  more 
peraonncl . 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  who  Is  responsible  for  which  aspects  of 
administrator  training.    According  to  the  Task  Force,  all  Interested  agencies, 
services,  associations.  Institutions  and  all  levels  of  government  have  a  role 
to  play: 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  Federal  govommont  ought  to  pay  for 
the  training  of  aid  administrators  at  institutions  that  administer 
Federal  programs/  that  state  governments  ought  to  contribute  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  that  institutions  should  provide  released  time  to 
their  staffs  to  receive  training. 
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Pa»c  experience  auggesc*  clwc  it  is  beccer  co  organize  workshop  and  other 
in-service  training  on  a  statewide  basis  rather  than  on  «  regional  or  national 
basis : 

The  TasJt  Force  recommends  that,  where  possible,  the  training  of  aid 
administrators  from  siealar  types  of  institutions  —  e.g.,  universities, 
coatMinitt;  colleges,  etc,  —  should  be  conducted  by  taachers  with  expar^ 
ience  in  those  particuliXr  types  of  institutions. 

To  make  sure  that  professional  skills  are  developed  and  jnaintained  at 
dii  levels,  training  should  be  given  to  new  and  experienced  personnel 
alike.    Training  should  encompass  genorAl  principles  and  procedures  that 
govern  all  types  of  programs  and  all  kinds  of  institutions ,  and  should 
not  he  iinited  to  specific  programs. 

There  is  *  aove  afoot  to  require  aid  administrators  tv  be  certified,  A 
coBttission  of  the  NASFAA  is  expected  soon  to  make  formal  recommendations 
concerning  cert ifiuation  procedures.    The  Task  Force  conmends  such  efforts 
to  entablish  standards  of  performance;  bttt  this  will  not  necessarily  guaran- 
tee a  higher  level  of  skill.    The  higher  priority,  according  to  the  Task 
Force,  is  for  the  USOE,  the  service  agencies  and  the  NASFAA  to  expand  their 
efforts  to  develop  an  ongoing  program  of  professionnl  training, 

A  particular  problem  at  present  is  the  inability  of  USOE's  regional  staffs* 
for  ,}-;jck  of  manpower,  to  rcvlcv  the  adainistraLior.  of  Federal  programs  at 
xnsxlcutior.s  on  a  regular  basis.    The  USOI;.  Uas  oiuie  Itian  17,300  cuiitritcLs, 
grants  and  disbursemenC  agreunents  witlt  postsecondary  Institutions,  but  haa 
a  total  of  only  89  people  on  its  regional  staff  to  review  all  of  then  — 
that  includes  secretaries.    Since  the  USOE*s  regional  staff  probably  won't 
be  able  to  expand  fast  enough  to  catch  up  with  its  work,  it  would  be  possible 
for  experienced  administrators  to  be  borrowed  on  a  crash  basis  from  institu- 
tions and  state  programs,  to  conduct  program  reviews  on  all  campuses.  With 
150  extra  people  to  help,  it  js  estimated  that  a  complete  review  could  be 
accomplished  in  one  year.    Thereafter,  the  USOE  regional  staff  should  be 
able  to  keep  up  by  conducting  a  follow-up  review  every  third  year: 

The  Task  torce  reconwacnds  that  the  USOB  empower  selected,  competent 
aid  adsdnistrators  to  con'iuct  prog  ran  reviews  on  behalf  of,  and  with 
the  support  of,  its  regional  staff.    This  proar*m  wouid  bo  large 
enough  to  permit  every  participating  institution  to  be  reviewed 
within  one  year. 
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SECTION  V;    The  Participation  of  Studenta  in  Financial  Aid 


Ten  year?  ago  the  question  might  not  even  have  arisen*    Today  it  seems  only 
natural  to  inquire  tc  what  extent  atudencs  themselves  can  find  a  suitable 
role  and  responsibility  within  a  system  that  owes  its  existence  to  their 
need.    Every  Individual  and  agency  involved  with  aid  claims,  of  course,  to 
represent  students.    But  they  inevitably  represent  ^^her  interests  as  well; 
and  to  the  extent  that  students  are  "interested  partx.s,"  there  is  no 
aubstitute  for  viewpoints  that  represent  st-de^cs,  nrd  students  alone. 

Financial  aid  is  a  specialized  and  technical  aspect  of  higher  education 
and  there  is  a  legitimate  question  as  to  how  far  students  themselves  should, 
become  involved  in  the  management  end  of  it.    The  Task  Force  auggests  the 
following  as  a  guideline: 

Students  should  be  aJbi©  to  participator  at  every  level  in  decisions 
which  directly  affect  their  lives. 

The  Task  Force  believes  chat  students  have  much  more  to  contribute  than 
many  suppose,  and  that  they  should  be  given  the  chance  to  participate  at 
the  adnlnistrativi*  level,  at  the  financing  level,  and  at  what  may  be  termed 
the    political    level.    Students  should  participate  through  the  medium  of 
student  organizations,  and  their  participation  should  be  continuous  so  that 
student  representatives  can  develop  judgment  and  experience  in  evaluating 
;»*id  pJ -inning*  am?  in  weighir^R  coapiex  questions. 

The  moat  direct  approach  would  be  to  allow  students  to  elect  representatives 
to  existing  decision-making  groups.    Another  approach  would  be  to  develop  new 
decision-maictng  groups  chat  would  devote  themselves  to  adjudicating  student 
grievances . 

TKq  Task  Force  recoimends  that  students  be  given  positions  on  financial 
aid  policymaking  groups  at  institutional,  state  and  Fedeial  levels. 
These  positions  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  reserved  to  students 
elected  by  student  governaent  organizations  and  to  student  recipients 
of  financial  aid. 

Ac  inscicutions,  scudencs  should  sic  on  admissions  and  aid  commlccces.  Ac 
the  state  level,  they  should  sit  on  borads  of  the  higher  educational  assistance 
agencies,  including  guaranteed  loan  agencies  and  state  scholarship  programs. 
At  the  Federal  level,  students  should  sit  on  USOE  review  and  appeals  panela. 

The  presence  of  students,  especially  if  they  are  chosen  from  many  different 
atudent  groups,  will  keep  the  needs  of  different  categories  of  students  central 
to  all  discussions,  and  at  the  same  time  create  another  effective  channel 
of-  cummunication  between  the  aid  system  and  its  student  clientolc.  Even 
without  any  particular  background  or  expertise,  students  can  be  of  assistance 
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merely  by  giving  first  hand  accounts  of  their  ow.  needs  and  of  the  weaknesses 
they  perceive  in  the  administration  of  financial  aid.    Time  and  experience 
will  produce  a  pool  of  student  expertise  that  can  participate  on  more  sophis- 
ticated levels.    They  will  learn  to  speak  on  complex  questions  of  financing 
aid;  they  will  also,  since  they  are  students,  perhaps  be  more  sensitive  and 
aware  even  than  some  of  the  regular  administrators  of  the  political  aspects 
of  financial  aid. 

The  political  aspects  of  financial  aid  are  well  understood  on  campus;  they 
deserve  a  more  realistic  appreciation  by  the  professionals  in  the  financial 
aid  sy»-;tem.    This  applies  particularly  to  the  importance  of  creating  a  firm 
coalition  in  support  of  postsecondary  education.    This  kind  of  support  can 
only  come  about  through  better  communication  with  students,  through  the 
student  newspapers  on  campuses,  through  the  national  media,  and  through 
the  active  interest  of  parents.    In  this  larger  sense,  student  participation 
In  the  financial  aid  process  should  help  bring  about  a  "national  postsecondary 
educational  community,"  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and  the  motivation  to  make 
ita  opinions  known  to  policy-makers  and  to  all  others  responsible  for  finan- 
cing postsacondary  education. 

Grievances  and  Appeals 

Students  need  institutionalized  avenues  for  seeking  redress.    New  groups  ought 
to  be  created  for  this  purpose,  since  existing  policy-making  groups,  whether 
or  not  they  have  student  representatives,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  deal  with 
individual  ctadcnts'  sricvanccc. 

The  Task  Force  reconanends  that  every  campus  and  state  program 
establish  clear  and  publicly  documented  procedures  for  appeals 
boards  for  the  purposes  of  receiving  student  aid  grievances/ 
acfjucficatin!7  them,  and  aaking  reco/nmendations  to  appropriate 
officials  for  redress  of  the  grievances. 

The  Task  Force  reconvnends  that  the  agency  charged  with  adadnis- 
t rat  ion  of  thj  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  or  other 
appropriate  agency  in  each  state  establish  a  student  aid  policy 
revxen  board  for  the  purposes  of  receiving  student  aid  grievances 
concerning  the  adsiinistration  of  all  public  aid  programs  with 
the  state,  whether  they  are  institutional,  state  or  Federal  in 
origin,  adjudicating  these  grievances,  and  making  recoataendations 
to  appropriate  officials  for  their  redress » 

The  boards  should  Inciuae  as  raerabers  students  selected  by  the  state  agency 
from  amons  the  membership  of  the  ca:apus  appeals  boards  within  the  state. 

Written  records  cf  these  boards  should  be  uade  available  to  students  and 
to  the  public  on  request.    Annual  reports  of  transactions  should  be  dis- 
cributea  to  all  campus  presldont) ,  to  the  state  association  of  student 
financial  aid  administrators,  to  the  managers  of  all  state-stippovted  aid 
programs,  to  the  USOK  legional  office,  to  the  state  higher  education 
executive  officers,  and  to  the  head  of  the  state  department  of  education. 
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Theae  reco«oiendajtlons  represent  a  deliberate  departure  from  the  traditional 
privacy  of  student  aid  decisions.    The  Task  Force  recognizes  the  risk  that 
theae  grievance  boards  nay  expose  aid  adailalstrators  to  public  criticism, 
perhaps  undeserved.    Yet  the  Task  Force  maintains  that  the  public  has  the 
right  to  know  how  public  funds  are  being  administered  and  that  an  open 
administration  will  ultimately  prove  more  beneficial  than  harmful.  More 
important,  these  boards  will  create  channels  for  redresaing  individual 
grievances  that  do  not  now  exist,  and  will  thus  render  the  student  aid 
ayatera  more  equitable.    The  dissemination  of  their  records  and  case  studies 
will  also  lead  to  the  improvement  of  administrative  policies,  practices, 
and  regulationa. 
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Organizations  Participating  in  the  Task  Force 


American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 

Am<*.rlcan  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 

Anwrclan  College  Testing  Prograta 

American  Council  o\\  Education 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools 

Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities 

College  Entrance  ExarainaCion  Bo.ird 

Kducatlon  Conanisbion  of  the  States 

Educational  Testing  Service 

El  Congreso  National  de  Asuntos  Colegiales 

Graduate  and  Pi'ofessional  Financial  Aid  Council 

National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  EJucation 

National  Asspciatioix  for  Financial  Aid  for  Minority  Students 

::ational  Association  of  State  Scholarship  Programs 

IJational  Association  of  State  UniversitlcJ  and  I-and  Grant  Colleges 

National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Adninistrators 

National  Council  of  Higher  EducAtlor.  Loan  Programs 

National  Home  Study  Council 

National  Institute  for  Finanaiai  Aid  Administration 
National  Sclwlarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students 

}!ational  Student  Lobby 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Program 

State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers 

United  Student  Aid  Funds 
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^iiu:,  »rnp.MA?''on  a.7D  nsmcTKyus  ro?  c&:<PLgrisc  thk  torm  .  read  CARsmLY 


Thlr  fora  h&t  *een  deslene<i  that  the  irforcati^a  requested  can  be 
terv«c«s,  prograaa  ar.5  Ina^itjtions  to  e^Aluite  yt*ar  rjeed  ror  f  nancl 
acft^ecic  year     Vh'.!»  tt'-i  f#>4^Pg*»1  ^  e  nr ^ '»d  t-  i.^te'-^^tne 


used  by  «  variety  of 
clai  aid  for  the  1975-7^ 
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tiJZiA^'l  '^:^<J«''^c  ^nstUutlons  and  Sta:e  prccrvas  use  different  services  to  eviu- 

*t«  ^«e-.  y.u  zji-v  t&kc  care  to  send  the  cv^pieted  fona  to  the  proper  service  agency  which 
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pcfic  2,  and  b<s  certain  lo  enter  "2E0G" 


^^^^  P*^**    '^"'^  cocDltt^d  section*  at  the  perforation 

^Vnii-*  t^rccMior  Identified  In  the  codes.    T:,«y^  U  no  cnar^.e  for  procea.lnc 

320^,  applicavlon.    If  you  are  applying  for  additlcnaX  aid  prograns.  the  agency  which 
^JT*.?1>  ""^        necesiary  duta  to  the  BSCC  processor  ao  long  aa  you 
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3)  Er.ter  dollar  acroxita  ri>ar.ded  to  the  nChrest  dollar.., do  not  enter  cents; 
ft)    rill  In  all  j;.ac<?s  whore  «!oll*r  a^r^nnxn  are  re(iuested.    If  there  la  no 
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XI 

W6  Your  perULient  c«Ulrg  address  will  b#  used  to  coiE^icatt  vi:h  yca  ar.i  /cjr  t^ly, 
Uie  the  ?04tal  Service  star.dard  abbrevUtlcn  vhen  ldeatir/lr.i{  yccr  St»te.  Uas 
when  you  Ideatir/  your  State  of  legal  reildence.    If  you  are  depesdeat  upca  one  or 
both  pareati  or  guardians,  and  you  do  not  clali  separate  legal  residence,  your  State 
of  legil  residence  Is  the  sir.e  as  that  of  the  parent (i)  or  fuarilaad)  vith  'Azz,  you 
last  lived.    (The  Postal  Service  coaei  are  In  the  code  list.)         *  » 

Vlth  respect  to  questions  9.  10  *  11.  the  follovlcg  isforrailon  Is  re r:^^5t«.l•.  ^ 

9  -  Did  you  live  vlth  your  partnt{5/,  or  do  you  plan  to  dv  jo,  durlae  lyf^,  75.  o. 
Chock  as  Appropriate.    You  r:tti  check  YES  If  you  lived  at  hose  for  asy  perlDl  Ci' 

5X«re  than  tvo  consecutive  weeks  during  that  year;  ^         ^  „^ 

10  -  Vere  you  or  vill  you  be  listed  as  «r.  execptlon  oa  your  parents'  U.S.  Incca*  -ax 
Return  for  197^.  75.  76?    Check  aj  appropriate;  ^       ^  < 

U      -  Did  you  Of  do  you  expect  to  receive  aora  than  teOO  la  flnsLr-clal  «3l£-ar*t  rrcs  ^ 
four  p«rer.t(s)  L-i  19?^,  75.  76?    Check  as  apprcprUte.    Ir.claied  und^-  fUv.c!ai 
assistance  are  such  Itcas  as  rooa  and  beard  for  periods  ycu  llvei  at  hv^e.  c.itXet,  ^  ^ 
aedlcal  and  Uestal  care,  ci«h  gifts  and  the  cost  of  education.    Estls-itc  tt?  va*-^ 
of  these  to  de;t?railne  yojir  answers. 

IP  t'U}  A.X^*'K!>n>  "VE?«  TO  Kli  07  TKS  IT^  in  C^JcSTIQKS  9|  10  OH  11»  'i^^  y*^' 

cot'gLrrE  rHTTioHq  3,  c  t  Di  ir  ydu  A:tsv.i3ED  ""no*"  to      or  tks  4,??y."  :r  ,_u:s7;c;.s 

9.  10  AND  11.  YOU  MtJgr  COMPrjrTE  O.'iLY  SECTION  £. 

Your  p*iront(3)  a'ist  prv./ido  nil  of  the  InforaaMin  reiu^tted.  Jr^JLSlJlZliZJlL'L^t 
Infr  ra«ttlm.  th'^v  -g^at  ^      th«*  a^- .a*-  fVi'*!.-!  uflfl  o'>  'h'^lr  \1  S  «^         ^  1 

"thT  Actual  ^irures  wM -h  vlXl  ht  uj^d  vh^n  *-h^  'J  S    inc^-t  Zk<  ?*'  f::*-*. 
If  your  parent*  are  separated  or  divorced,  only  InforxatUn  which  ^pp-lfs  to  the 
parent  whc  provides  tho  largest  axaount  of  your  support  should  be  suhcltlei. 

For  1973  *nd  197**...  ,  ,    «  <  J- 

la      -  Enter  the  axgunt  of  "waiiea,  salaries,  tips  and  other  e-aplcyee  sozp- nta..on  for 
lb      vorkir.;?  parent  tr-xs.  the  appropriate  line  of  the  U.S.  l.-iccae  Tax  If  the 

lOl^  return  Is  not  yet  I'iled.  use  the  actual  figures  which  will  be  t^^'A. 
2       -  T.5til  tbeso*    If  both  parents  work,  but  do  net  file  joint  rcwns,  vt\K\  the 

anounts  fro*  their  separate  returns  (10l»0*  line  9;  lOlOA,  line  9)-  ^  * 
3,i»     -  /Jrter  total  dividends  and  Interest  froa  the  tax  return  (10^*0,  llnt/»  lOc  b  11; 

10*^0A.  lines  10c  4  11).  ,  ,  ,  , 

5  -  Snter  taxable  insor.e  other  thar.  amounts  fro^  iCO  or  lO-OA.  Uses  ?.    .'-s  icc.lcs 
per.slcns,  ailr>?ny  r*caived.  business  or  fam  profit,  rental  or  propsry  I'»cir.e. 
4ppfc5lt»tlon  or  capital  gains,  annuities,  endowrents  aad  estct*  or  tr-js*.  , 
(ICtO,  IS.-.e  12). 

6  -Total  IteKS  above. 

7  -  £nter  total  of  "adjustaants  to  Inroc."  frca  U.S.  Income  Fax  ?«tum  f:ol.O,-.la?  ^ 
5       -  Subtract  line  7  frca  line  6  (XOt*0,  line  15). 

9  -  Enter  total  of  r.on-t/ixabl«  l-.».o=e.    This  Includes  all  social  ctcurlty  bcrefita, 

VA  benefits  except  those  received  as  educatlo.nai  benefits  by  the  st jder.t^  fillr^  t.».s; 
forrs,  welfare  bcr.eflts,  chUd  Support,  gifts.  Inheritances,  bea-*sts,  ri.ltio^  J«sls 
,   te.nce        qjirters  axlcvanies,  ailo^^eats,  aid  fr-J  friend*  or  r?Uti"e£  ar.l  Ct^-sr 
xmtaxed  Income. 

10  -  Total  lines  5*9. 

-  Provide  an  estimated  total  for  1975. 


SECTIO.^  C 


For  197:  and  197a...  ,  ,         .  ' 

-  Enter  parents*  rytdlcal  and  dental  expense t  ss  lte::lxcd  on  their  L.S.  .a*'=e  **x 
Fctum  (llr.cs  2*5 »  10^-0  sehedaie  A)  or.  If  taey  either  took  a'.indird  ,«;a:tlor.s  ?f 
did  nat  file  a  return,  eater  the  actu*!  amount  of  their  LailcU  ^xpsnset  att  ci/srea 
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v?:,rT?/:f%--  =edlclr.es,  pr«cri?t!o.,  dru«s  and  vaccines. 

41^,  t^ji^a-ce  «r.l  *.rAv-l  secc»$irr  to  e?t  ::eiic&l  c&r*. 

. I"'^T.n^'^:!^'^I'^  ^V*"  ^''T!  repcrt^a  cn  ilne  29  of  schedule  A,  form  10l*0. 
^'  :  ^-^^  .-^ot  fi;e  a  return,  detemlne  th-  inojnt  of 

.^  "J-"  !'  '  to  tn?ft  or  rrof erty  Ics^  or  d«ai,'-ed  by  fire, 

.  ^  .    ^"s.        5.        c,  *^-a  ^.jh  1553  a.-«J  nntcr  t..e  s«. 
r       "  J-^-i'^td  -'!i^:ti',r.*  rrc-3  sshclile  A,  for-:  lOlO. 

5       :  71:11  ^;       -«  P»-<1  UCO,  im^  22;  KAoa.  Une  19). 

vo'^7r.^!:t*/;r::  •       -'^P-i^-JS  cl^Ued  ca  Une  7  or  fons  lOUo  or  lOlO  A.  If 
r       ^  '--f^  ;epirft-.ely,  total  the  ex-rptlons  claloed  by  each. 

*■  ^- ^'         P^Ttr.^z*  houa-iioU.    micude  yourself,  parent!  and 
-t.  ....-r  ,      y  .a-  pare-Jts  for  ror?  tno^-j     thtlr  cjpport.    Includa  onVr 
.5  pa-s-t,  '■ir  .i/.r.g  ,.th  :hea  for  vh&x  they  pro'/ldf  note  than  H 

'  ^-t-t'.rj      j;„-at3»  h-.j3e:.oii,  including  yo^arseir,  who  vlll 

.  rf-  co-i  after         ..^u^^   A..^^^.  ^v-  -  .   

tsits  .h?  v:ii  attend 


-  4.    .....^      .0*1  a.tcr  .-.it?--  iichco*  dvr^.-i,;  the  aciisalc  year  1975-/6.  lacluda 

at  l«ast  half-tlse. 


;       "  r'**  Ufcrr^tlca  abcut  pererita*  aaritU  statu*. 

-  ^^tf-        e*f,.t.a:w  jr-3«t  zir^tt  va-4tf  *f  pireatj*  hcxe. 

1  -1;!*  -* ;      rr«'-t  «-:pald  r3r:csL:e  cr  related  debtt  on  parent »»  hone. 

I  iV:-t/^f  Jr"'      ^^-V'-^'^-  ^^'^fC'-  o-Y^tr  real  eatate  (report  far«  Md 

:;:   >;  ■..:     I  '  invejta<nt»,  Incljdlne 

r^.  c>*,  its-i*  «r«i  ct^e^  tecirities.  . 

-  trt^r  trc  a-a  >f  fiejiit  ,-.ip*ld  ^/teige  or  related  debti  cn  that  real  estata 
an.  tnt  «--^^.t  yr  i?tt3  a4:4*:i»t  parents'  Invotcent). 

".r;**'^""'*  ^- *r  parents      any  bi»lr.e«  tnd  fara,  aeparately.  Alto 
V  .,r  .V  •-•r.<ev  .-a.-e  of  turtM*  twineis  And  fara  (Incluilnj  buildings, 
r^r.,!;r-/,  .t'7.\    t'i  r.2t  Inclcie  their  hc«  !f  !t  w^:.  Hated  above. 

-  i^-ttr  -.te  a^rcjst  of  iipald  r.'sr^c*^*'  or  r-i«td  Jebts  cn  businvos  and  fan. 
^''^  ?  f?\'  ""t  \-»^''-=»  ester  only  the  Vilue  of  their  | 

..^3-r.eril:lp  and  their  ^  th-ire  of  the  unpaid  aortgage  or  other  debt*. 

-  ister  t-e  total  of  ether  debta  not  Identified  above  other  than  educational  and 

<.    >::.  Mile  AO«nJ. 


^5 


u         ?riv,.e  a.l  of  the  Information  reiiuested.    Tn  providing  Ireore  Inforaatlon. 
t*:e  a'>  .al  '>r  y->ir  icni  your  spouse*?/  u.g.  Incoae  T^x 

ie.a?^.s.  fi.'^-et  v^trh  tfll.  be  jsei  ^h^i  t^f  U.5.  Ingo:^^  Tax  Ptturn' 

Tcr  tbe  tax  ye»r  197J»,  enter  frca  fori  idO  or  10l*0A: 

2  -h   "  -^'^  *d1i«tei  ir*ts  in-o-e  (lOlO,  line  15 i  10«<OA,  line  12). 
?      -  ^'.i:  p<.rt:-.r  „T  ai^aatti  cr^*a  Iscose  earr.ed  by  yourself  and  apouse,  separately. 
_  ^       E?)""^"  *' raelf  and  spouse  (aon-taxable. .  .see  instructions  for  ite« 

<        "  l^W"  U.S.  latcae  Tax  paid  or  to  b«  paid  (lOtO,  line  22;  lO^OA.  line  19). 
?       -  >fe  let!  ani  dental  expenses  (see  Instructions  for  IteA  CI). 
&       -  Cajualty  5r  theft  losaes  (see  Instructions  for  Itea  C2). 

"  P^*"       «*-i=itJi  present  siirket  value  of  yqur  hore. 

-  Estar  the  a»^t      present  unpaid  »or:6a«e  or  related  debts  on  your  ho«e. 
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8  -  Enter  the  »ua  of  e«tis^ted  JAtlr.tt  vadce  of  other  re4i  estate  (report  r*n  and 
bu9in«s3  in  Itea  ^5)  *nd  t.ie  totAl  a^ricet  value  of  other  Javeatc-ats,  Includlc* 
stccUt,  Unds  and  ot'i^r  securities  evned  by  yoa  aad/or  sjvjuse. 

-  Sater  the  Hua  of  p-caent  unpaid  wrtgajse  or  related  debts  cc  that  real  estate 
and  the  amount  of  d^bts  against  yoor  Investsents. 

9/  10  -  anrer  ^h*  5  ©f  cvr.er*..!?  by  iou  xid  srouss  af  any  cosines 5  and  fat-a.    Snter  the 
aarKei  vaiue  cf  ^-ch  b-isi.TJsi  tsvl  fam  (in^l^dinc  buiidinss.  nachlr.erj-,  etc.). 
Co  aot  Inclade  ycur  hc::c  If  It  was  Hated  <ib'>ve. 

-  inter  the  auio^int  of  ur.i-aU  -»;?.t54ji'j  or  related  debts  cn  business  *nd  fsrs.    If  you^ 
ar.d/or  spouse  cvti  a  part  of  easiness  or  farr,  eater  only  the  value  of  your  Jt  cf 
ownership  aai  only  your  <  share  of  the  unpaid  sortgajc  or  other  debt. 

12  -  tnter  the  doliar  c;«>unt  of  VA  bent fits  you  vill  receive  lirlag  the  nuaber  of 
fjcnthi  ycu  vill  be  e:;rolled  betveen  7/1/75  and  6/30/76. 

13  -  taf^r  tc.t  tota'  r.-.^ber  of  exsaptlcr.a  claimed  on  line  7  of  forz  I  NO  or  1CJ.CA. 
It        •-nl  ycur  .*p-^us«  fil-sd  separately ^  total  the  exenptior»3  clain^d  by  each. 

lii      -  irtX^r  tf.v  r.ws^??:r  oi  r/^st^ics  of  yojr  h;:useh^l3,  ir.cludia?  yuurcelf,  \\o  vill 

be  Ltt*-T.iinz  *chJo*»  t_->^^d  h^Ch  schoji  during  the  1975-1^  acade.-:i2  year,  I.nclude 
only  those  vho  <itl  cttend  at  Iea&;  half-tlr.e. 

y^g  V-^'ir  s>- js^*.  rarert.g,  3r  y.tnrdl-vnl«) .  vhere  applicable)  c;«st  read  tbt  ctrti- 
ficattoT  aid  anther tsauoT  and  alga  and  date  tbia  fora. 

Y  ^  t^cr  .' •jv-^rv.  "'-e  -»rei.  ''t  liJresKes  of  instltitlc^-s  v>d  pr^^-\-.s  to  re« 

*int.inr.  vhi^h  v  U  ^*^v!i'^l, 

IF  iOJ  AM  .UPiriSC  <>SLy  fJ?.  XK3  SEW  PPDOIUW  DO  HOT  CCMPLETJ:  SECTICH  E  -  hIC£T. 

Slif?U  TEAR  OJT  PirS  A7  THE  FEBfOIlATIOK  A»D  K«L  TO  THE  SEOG  PPCCESSOS. 

IF  IOJ  AHK  AFUitN,;  M  A;.I  OrJiER  ?ROv:UM  CCMPLETE  SEC7I0I  E  -  RICK7  SSrOXS  MAILXSC. 

sect:c!i  £  -  mCKT 

1       -  Enter  ths  r.QVa*  of  ?Vher  debts  r.ot  idcttified  above  other  thAn  educaticnal  and 
autoocbSle  loans. 

2,3     -  Enter  the  ono-ai  of  financial  assistance  to  be  received  fro«  your  parentis/  or 
ai>3ufc*s  parentis)  d'irlns  the  1975-76  acadriilc  year. 

5       -  Enter  the  tolial  size  your  houselwld.    Ir.clude  yourself,  rTK)u»e  and  children  depen- 
dent upon  vcu  tnd/or  spouse  for  «ore  thw  H  their  s-jpport.    Include  other  psraons 
r«iated  to  or  ii.ir^  vith  you  for  «*io3  you  and/or  apouse  p»^vlde  aore  than  h  support. 

6.7     -  aef<!r  to  occupational  codes  in  code  listing  for  these  Itws. 

10,  -  Cheri  the  year  of  c^-iege  in  vhich  >-oa  viU  be  enrolled  d;:riiig  the  acader*l5  year 

11,  19^5-76.     List  the  aaacs  ?f  all  other  schools  you  attended  after  hich  school  ar.d 
12      Jdentir/  the  period  -urln?  the  aialeaic  y«ar  1973-75  (7/l/75-6/30/7o)  for  vhich  you 

urn  seekic/;  financial  asilstanse. 


CHECK  70  sit:  THAT  AIX  f  EQUIBED  IKFOPjaTIOH  IS  FILLED  OVT  COWECTLT  A5D  IS  LEGIBLE. 
MAKE  CSTAiN  THAT  ^oU  hA^-E  COKPUriK)  ALL  OF  THK  SECTIOSS  WHICH  YOO  ARE  ?E;UI?£D  TO 

ca'i?Li;rE.  us  cestaim  tjut  too  ha.x  f^izj^sn  all  ^uestioi-'s  ::i  each  such  secticn. 

THE  KM  .MUSI  BE  S^^JNEO  BS  rCU.  SPOUSE  A5D  PAPi^TlS)  G.H  CUA.«5IA.1iS)  WHERE  A?FBCP?:ATE 
DOUBLE  CWECK  THE  rfOCRA«  LISTINGS  AND  ADD.USSE3  REFOP^        MAIL  TKE  FOSM(S) . 
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APPENDIX 


A  Description  of  the  Con'etisus  Model 


For  Dctcrnination  of  parental  AbUlty  to  Tay 


The  purpose  wf  this  p.ip«r  Is  to  Ucscrtbc  the  proposed  sy,'.tcra  for  a  unlfona 
methodology  for  nea£»uci(i^  parental  ability       pay  for  poi^Lsccundary  educa** 
tlonal  costs  developed  by  the  American  Colle«;e  Icstlnf,  Progrnra  and  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Task  Force. 

The  movement  coward  a  uniform  methodology  of  determining  parental  ability 
to  pay  CO  be  used  over  time  by  all  institutions  and  agencies  awarding 
student  aid  funds  is  consistent  with  the  gonl^t  and  objectives  of  bc:h  ACT 
and  CSS.  In  .iddition,  the  proposed  ciethodolo^^y  brings  into  being  several 
characteristics  long  ctnsidered  desirable  by  xany  studtiut  aid  adraintatca^.ors 
and  agencies  awarding  student  aid  funds  naicuiy,  a  sluipilfied  system  In 
whUh  the  mechodology  can  be  readily  undci stood  by  the  users  and  in  vhXch 
accuracy  of  Inforaaiion  Is  retained. 

The  d(*velopn]cnt  and  maintenance  of  a  lacthodulogy  for  the  iseasuring  of 
parental  ability  to  pay  will  continue  to  be  iinportant  as  long  as  chi^  primary 
purpose  of  student  aid  prcgraras  Is  to  permit  attendance  at  postsecor.dary 
iastl  tut  Ions  by  Atiideats  wltu  ciiniiot  afford  lo  pay  the  expanses  thenselves. 
Th*  desired  ^nutty  tn  ch<?  owj»rdim;  of  scndcnc  a^H  can  only  be  nchif^vc^ 

the  ability  of  f ant  lies  to  pay  for  educational  ^osts. 

jt\:?sugiptlons 

The  proposed  unlfor:a  standard  Is  based  on  the  saae  general  assumptions  as 
the  current  CSS  and  ACT  need  analysis  systens.    The  underlying  principle 
of  the  proposed  national  standard  Is  chat  parents  have  nn  obligation  to 
finance  the  education  of  their  children  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able. 

Another  general  assumption  presumes  acceptance  of  the  family  in  its  present 
financial  condition.    Ar.y  systcra  that  analyzes  financial  need  aust  deal 
first  with  the  objective  facts  of  fnmily  financial  circumstance.     It  cannot 
faiake  distinctions  between  the  tra{;al  and  the  spendthrif ty.    It  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  improvidence  and  financial  hardship. 

The  proposed  uniform  standard  attcaopt*  to  treat  /ill  faatiies  equitably, 
recognizing  the  peculiarities  of  cauh  fantily'^  situation  that  contribute 
to  difference^;  in  ability  to  pny.     In  determining  a  family's  ability  to 
pay  for  pont^econdary  eduv-ntion,  the  cor^put«:tion  bysCem  nu.jt  consider 
the  size  of  the  family  and  the  extraordinary  expenses  that  tlie  family  nay 
have.    The  system  must  consider  5pev.lal  family  clrcuustancetj  such  as  age, 
marital  status,  and  the  number  oi  woiking  pare;nt»,  art  thcje  factors  Alter 
a  fAmily's  financial  strength. 
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.Th«  uniforn  standard  considers  both  the  Income  and  assets  of  parents  In 
deriving  their  true  £lnanclal  strength,    A  family's  Income  18  the  primary 
•ource  o£  support  for  postsecondary  education,  but  Its  accumulated  assets 
■ust  also  be  considered.    Incone  and  assets »  combined,  produce  the  most 
comprehensive  index  of  a  family's  financial  strength  and  therefore  its 
ability  to  pay.    The  system  recognizes  certain  expense*}  and  expenditures 
that  are  not  a  matter  of  family  choice,  but  do  not  make  adjustments  In 
estimates  of  financial  strength  because  of  differences  In  family  situations 
that  result  from  family  cholee.    For  example,  a  family  that  owes  a  large 
debt  on  an  automobile  is  treated  identically  with  a  family  that  owns  a  fully 
pald-for  model.    Even  though  the  first  family  has  a  debt  and  is  required  Cu 
allocate  more  of  its  income  to  paying  that  debt,  the  purchase  of  the  auto- 
aobile  generally  reflects  family  choice,  so  this  obligation  is  not  consid- 
ered in  the  estimate. 

There  may  well  be  complexities  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  individual 
family  financial  cir^.uEi»tances  and  dlfferenees  in  attitudes  toward  education 
Chat  will  require  that  aid  administrators  consider  adjustments  if  appropriate 
for  specific  farailies»    VHien  doing  this  tliey  should  evaluate  both  the 
objective  and  subjuwtivc  inf oiUjaLion  available  to  then  from  all  sources. 

Concept  of  Effective  Income 

Basic  to  the  propuscJ  uniform  Cicthodolog>  Is  tht  concept  that  certain  levels 
of  incoce  and  asi;ets  are  required  to  provide  for  the  economic  necessities 
of  the  family »  and  that  income  and  assets  above  these  levels  arc  available, 
in  varying  amounts,  for  Institution  of*  pofitsecondary  education. 

The  proposed  uniform  methodology  for  measuring  parental  ability  to  pay 
uses  a  concept  of  "effective  income"  in  its  procedures  for  calculating  the 
parental  contribution  for  educatj.onal  expenses.    Effei,tive  Income,  in  this 
case,  Is  defined  as  that  income  available  to  the  family  for  the  provision 
of  its  economic  wants  after  allowance  against  the  parents'  total  taxable 
and  nontaxable  income  has  been  made  for  the  following  expenses: 

1.  Federal  income  and  F.I.C.A.  taxes  paid 

2.  Medical  and  dental  expenses  claimed  for  tax  purposes  (excluding  ' 
medical  insurance) 

'X     Casualty  lonscs  claimed  for  tax  purposes 
^.    Housekeeping  allowance  (If  appropriate) 

An  alli      ,ce  is  made  for  Fcdccal  income  and  employment  taxes  (social  security) 
because  these  are  mandatory  taxes  that  mc  generally  equally  applicable  to 
citizens  in  the  United  Stntrs  and  its  possessions.    The  payment  of  such 
taxes  reduces  funds  available  for  other  economic  wants.    One  might  reasonably 
ask  why  other  taxes  such  as  state  and  loc-»l  taxes  and  real  estate  and  sales 
taxes  arc  not  similarly  deducted  in  the  proposed  uniform  methodology. 
Studies  by  public  finance  econonisto,  for  example  Richard  Musgravc  and 
Joseph  rechman,  as  well  as  animaj  r ted its  conducted  by  the  National  Tax 
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Institute,  indicate  that  for  various  Inco-no  vUir.Hts  .itt.l  within  tho  villous 
states,  tUv  total  burUon  of  other  taxes  t*j;nU?>  to  bu  dfuributed  f.iirly 
unlfornly  by  Incosrc  t^roups,    Ih^i  Ls  to  s,ay ,  u  ^.ivcii  -lhvOMo  firoup  In  Cal- 
ifornia wht»sc  taxci>  a.o  on  liu.>s:e,  excise,  property,  unU  sales  will  have  the 
same  relative  tax  obli^ivir'    .  as  a  sicxlar  iueosae  group  la  Ne-/  Jersey  where 
the  predocainant  taxc^  aLc  wii  property,  excise,  .*nd  .salet,.     It  Is  rccognizf^d 
th.it  the  collection  of  e^act  tax  inforiaatlun  wiJi-Ln  each  local ity  and  state 
for  indl\ri.tiaal  faniUeo.  wouiU  bo  au  extreriOi-y  difficult  tat^k  anU  po.st  great 
probiens  with  respect  to  av,v,ara*^y  of  the  ialomatiou  coIJectod.    v>ii  Che  other 
hand,  to  allow  for  certair,  taxe»  aad  to  exciuJo  othti  typvs  would  be  to 
provide  inequitable  tieatnent  to  certain  faoUUcs,  von.^ i^luriUjj  the  Ititt  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  i>s/erali  tax  lurden.     in  the  proposed  methoJology, 
provlsi^m  is  sudc  far  the  average  burdeti  of  h»,ate  and  loi-al  property,  sales, 
and  ex\li>o  taxes  turuu^h  the  ueterciination  of  Cue  rate  of  vontriLution  from 
effective  Incone. 

M\  allow.ince  ts  r^iJe  ir.  the  uaif  jrn  standard  for  pcovu ion  of  unu.,ual  r.odieal 
and  dental  t'Ap*y.ii>(ta.     In  an  s.ffv>rt  to  chanve  the  »iCwU£ avy  of  the  infornaClon 
reported,  the  pr^pt>3».-i  -niforta  st"t,h«>doiogy  uses  those  ^icviical  ai*d  dental 
expenses  (exc  iu-iint;  c.^*U*cai  iaou:an«^e)  all*.!%ablc  as  a  deduction  for  Federal 
incoote  tax  purposes.     ;>i.aue  pr^visii^a  for  basis.  ciedl«.al  expcnt>es  (l^icJuding 
oedicai  in^urancey  fi^r  facailie^  la  lajde  iu  thv  Bur"au  o(  Li'oor  ^^tatiitics 
(ai,3)  3waa^<*fd  of  l^wiafi  Lo  be  U.jcHssed  iatei  u\  this  papor ,  such  expenses 

or  excraojcduiary  expea^es  to  a  to^ntiy.    Ut>in^,  the  deduct ioa  cia*jj*"d  ^or  in«;ope 
tax  purposes  will  rt^sult  la  a  reliable,  uocuonly  understood  allowan).& 
procedure. 

special  allowances  ar-r  also  given  fs^r  cxtr,iocdir.ary  expenses  that  are  not 
nornal  to  everyday  fjiaily  11:*;  and  reduce  a  I^aaiiy's  u.^ablo  Incoce,  The 
allDwable  expenses  ihis  category  art  tliose  asoociatoJ  with  "act.*  of  God." 
These  are  expenditures  of  a  v<?3u*ilty  nature  that  are  not  foreseen  a«d  do 
not  arise  froa  an  act  consuaei  choice.  iV,ain,  in  ord^i  to  retain  the 
validity  ot  the  lnforc;ation  reported  and  to  rainlrai^e  confusion  about  the 
teralnolvgy  of  "unu.>ua*.  expenses,"  the  proposed  unlf^rii  Dethodjlogy  uses 
those  deductions  lot  v.a;,uaity  Ivs&es  that  ate  ^-lalncd  for  Federal  In.one 
tax  purposes. 

In  addition  to  these  dcduvtiors  in  the  proposed  uniturm  methodology,  .illow- 
»irice  Is  raade  tor  hou:>«- keeping  expenses  wUcrtj  there  ace  two  working  parents  or 
where  there  Is  a  <;i.^sic  parent,     ihis  allowance  is  50  percent  of  the  lesser 
income  <?r  $1,500,  whUhcvcr  is  less.    Thl.'*  allowance  is  meant  to  adjust 
income  for  the  additional  esaploytsv^nt  expcu'^es  incurred  by  taniHes  that  do 
not  have  the  ^advantage  of  a  noner^ployed  parent.    When  parrats  are  vorking 
they  incur  additional  expenses  lot  clothing,  transportation,  and  ncals 
away  from  home,  and  in  a  nunb.^r  of  cases  expenses  for  child  carep 
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Cercaln  allowable  deduce ions  —  Federal  Incone  and  csyploymcnc  cjxes,  and 
if  appXii^abic  a  housekeeping  allowance,  ncdicai,  and  oxcraordlnary  expenses  • 
are  sobccacced  frora  che  cocal  faally  income  (taxable  and  nontaxable).  The 
remainder  is  considered  co  be  "effective  income." 

Basie  Standard  of  Living 

The  proposed  unifura  sethouolvgy  provides  i<,T  a  standardized  allowance, 
called  the  alninua  standard  il'^)  allou*in^,c.    The  >J5  represents  the  cost  of 
the  basiv  necessitlc,  tor  *fa^tx  laaily  ^t-ctei  receiving  over  one -half  support 
fron  the  f.-csily  and  rcpruseras  the  level  vf  Incoae  at  which  no  contribution 
can  be  expect**^  Covrard  postseLor.dary  eduvational  eKpert£>es.    Its  use,  there- 
fore, eNc:::pts  fron  coutribution  the  doiiur  acount  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  Bost  basic  expenses  of  the  faaily  unit. 

The  pr-vipwfcd  Mintcu:s  Staniard  S<,heduie  A3  based  on  the  spring  1967  cost 
asiL^oH:*  of  BLS  for  a  taoily  living  at  a  low  standard  of  living,  adjusted 
for  chi^^.'^fS  In  the  Cuasusier  Pri^.c  Index  (CPi;  and  to  provide  for  a  college- 
age  child  in  fanilii  *  of  differing  aiza.     ihe  Mituaua  Standard  i^chedule 
Chat  v;otiIc*  roj^u.t  tr^»T.  adju»tcj-uts  in  the  Ul  through  December  1374  as 
follo-'s; 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  fasiiy  sU^^  in  the  proposed  systcn  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nusiber  of  faoily  necbers  rcv.eivLiig  ovit  one-half  their  support 
froa  the  fusily.    This  is  not  ni:ci.ssarii>  the  saac       the  nuaber  of  dependent 
chiidrer..    Use  of  th.-  faoLly  ne=ber  con.upt  cllainatt»s  the  need  for  an 
arbitrary  aiiownnvo  for  dcpcndouts  otht^r  than  childrtm,  and  the  dollar 
level  it  rt'pre^cnt^  (ailferla>;  by  faaiiy  ^-^e)  is  a  cwrc  current  appro:<i£nation 
of  the  e/.pcndituires  m  dollars  and  in  kind  that  the  fatnlly  is  providing. 

Thus,  Ft'icral  incor.e  and  social  security  taxes,  certain  allowable  deducatlons, 
ft  hou*irj'i vptn^  aUoWan*.e  Uf  applicable),  and  an  appropriate  miniaun  standard 
allowmice  t»au»*d  vn  ia-TJily  5 lie  art*  subtracted  froo  the  total  faaily  income 
Ctaxabi:'  lud  noata.sibie)  .    Ihe  rcoainder  is  consldcted  to  be  "available 
incore"  end  cm  be  used  by  Uic  iaaliy  toi   .uppU-ncntation  of  the  Mlninura 
Standard  »^nd  a  vni  icry  of  discretionary  ^»a,^^ses,  unu  of  wliich  is*  to  provide 
for  tho  po*<rooc'>i.«t>ry  cfiuc^?  lt«nal  ox'f^t'i'^*    of  Ch^- **lrhndrt*n. 


Income  after  Fedora^  incone 
and  social  security  taxes 


S 
9 

10 
11 
12 


3 
4 
5 
6 


$  6,910 
8,030 
9,070 
9,880 
10,^40 
11,000 
11,560 
12,050 
12,A50 
12,770 
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The  CfilcuUtlon  available  income  in  the  proposed  uniform  aicrhodology  can 
be  illuscraced  as  follows: 

Taxable  wages,  salaries,  tips  and  other  employee  compensation: 

Father 
Mother 

*  Dividends 
+  Interest 

+  Income  other  than  wages,  dividends,  and  Interest 

~  Adiustaents  to  income  (sick  pay,  raoving  expenses,  etc.)  

-  Adjusted  gross  income  for  year  preceding  acadeaic  year 

+  Montax.ibU  Inconft  for  ve.ir  preceding  academic  year  

-  Total  income  for  computation  purposes 

-  Fe<<iral  Incoae  and  social  security  taxes 

-  Deduction*  wlalned  for  tax  purposes  on  the  basis  of  coedicaj/dental 

expenses  (excluding  insurance  preaiums) 

-  Deductions  claimed  for  tax  purposes  on  the  basis  of  casualty  losses 

-  Housekeeping  allowance  (if  appropriate)  

'  Appropriate  oinifauia  standard  allowance   


•  Available  income  for  supplemental  and  discretionary  purposes 

A  family's  available  income  is  thus  seen  as  the  source  of  support  toward  the 
provision  o(  the  student's  health,  care,  and  nurture  expenses  and,  if  income 
is  sufficient,  toward  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  tuition,  books  and 
supplies,  etc. 

Parental  Contribution  from  Assets 

Since  assets  contribute  to  che  financial  strength  of  the  family,  it  is 
important  to  include  them  when  assessing  the  family's  ability  to  pay  for 
postsecoudary  education.    A  strong  net  assets  position  indicates  greater 
capacity  to  finance  postsecondary  expenses  out  of  current  Income,  and 
greater  access  to  financial  resources  in  general.    Rather  than  expecting  a 
family  to  liquidate  its  assets,  the  assessment  of  assets  indicates  the 
^  family's  ability  to  contribute  more  (or  less)  from  its  income  as  a  result  . 
of  its  total  financial  strength. 
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The  standard  Iteos  to  be  considered  as  assets  In  the  proposed  system  are: 

1.  Residence  equity 

2.  Other  real  estate  equity 
3>    Cash  assets 

4>    Other  InvestasentJ 

5.    Business/fans  nut  worth 

The  proposed  uniform  methoUology  will  include  the  total  nel  worth  of  the 
fanliy's  share  ut  businci»s  and  fara  assets  ratliei:  than  a  varying  percentage. 
The  purpose  is  to  provide  fur  more  equitable  treatment  of  as&rts  in  general 
rather  than  base  the  allocation  on  types  of  assets  held. 

Thla  aethodoloijy  does  nut  take  Into  consideration  the  value  of  consumer  goods 
as  as^ucs.    OjtL'JtAndinft  loans  or  debts  —  Incurred  in  co.inection  with 
purchases  of  Hu».h  UuraLie  consumer  goods  as  {lutcmoblles ,  huusehold  furnish- 
ings, and  appliances       are  also  not  considered. 

Recognizing  that  a  aajur  reason  for  accumulating  assets  Is  to  provide  for 
future  retlrtjmeftt,  the  piop^aei  unlfor:i  methoJoiOiiy  also  provides  an  allow- 
ance against  a!>sats.    The  ailcw*.nce  varies*  by  age  and  sex  of  the  primary 
working  parent  and  is  th»i  Uollar  amount  required,  at  the  present  age  of 
the  ».irent,  to  pu^'ch^se  ^  fully  paid  anntilty  to  provide  at  age  65  a  supple- 
mentary inccne  t<j  dociai  s.«.'curji.ty  bt^tieitts.    T»t»*  &.oiJple£»U'r»Lui v  tetXicmcuc 
inc^.*x;e  t£.  the  ai'. ferencc  b«*twecn  avarage  social  security  benefits  and  the 
budget  amount  c&cimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  necessary  to 
provide  a  moderate  standard  of  retirement  living. 

The  retireneijt  allowances  have  been  derived  by  determining  what  amount, 
in  tt  single  payr.t^nLi  might  be  demanded  Uy  a  commercial  insurance  company 
at  differing  ages  of  the  primary  working  parent  In  return  for  the  payment 
of  an  annuity  of  $1,860  (ir»  the  case  of  a  couple)  or  $1,930  (in  the  case  o.f 
a  single  individuaW  per  y-^ar  be^tinning  at  age  65.    Retirement  allowances 
for  sclct.ted  a^t3  and  f.^aUy  types  unUer  the  proposed  uniform  methodology 
are  lllus crated  below: 

Two-Parent  One-Parent 


Age  Family  Family 

A2  $U,OiO  $13,680 

/,7  12,720  15,720 

52  15,000  18,360 

57  18,000  21,720 

62  22,320  26,400 

65  25,920  30,2AO 


After  previa  Ion  against  net  worth  has  been  made  for  an  appropriate  retire- 
ment allowance  the  fanlly'&.  remaining  asset.,  are  considered  discretionary. 
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It  is  from  tin-  discrctioiMiiy  nci  uoith  of  the  ta-il!y  ch.u  the  addUioaul 
fjiiaiiclal  .:tr^-«^ih  gemruti.d  by  .....as       Ov  .sm^.d.    ihc  discretionary  nei 
worth  repr^;:*^ Its  cht-  poition       (u-slly  r  •t  worth  above  Uwc  rcquUed  to 
provide  a  woderace  level  of  retlrct^ei.t  incotac  utid  could  be  com.idored 
available  for  lUc  family  to  use  ia  ^jupplomontinj;  Income  at  present  and 
iiico  the  future. 

The  purpose  of  the  income  suppl^^.out  is  to  tuk-  .tccount  ot  the  conLributiou 
that  discretionary  net  uorth  aakuj  to  ability  u.  p.,/  to:  goods  and  services 
ciit  of  currnrtt  Income.    The  percentas^  of  discretionary  net  worth  that  is 
assuaed  to  be  converted  to  an  anu,i.tl  niipplcKcntuiy  incou'o  flow  in  12  percent. 
A  uniform  conversion  ratio  was  choi^cn  because  of  tts  ability  to  recognise 
changes  in  the  econuray.    A  singlo  conversion  laiu  also  has  tae  advantage 
of  understanaabiUty,  and  reflects  the  pre^vnt  rctc  of  inflation  in  the 
econooy.    The  raost  pievalent  ac5ie,.G  held  by  far^iUes  seokins  financial 
assistance  are  those  composed  of  hcues  and  real  estate  equity.    Changes  in 
Che  nark«c  value  of  such  holdings  tro«  year  to  y.-ar  are  prlr-iriiy  a  function 
01  Inflatioiu    Conj*equt.nlly,  a  conversion  rate  that  approximates  what  infla- 
tion has  nddea  as  an  Increment  of  value  u^jpcars  to  be  appropriate. 

In  order  to  provide  equal  treatment  uoong  families,  the  uniform  methodology 
distinguishes  between  ayscts  ciufficient  for  retirement  and  assets  insuffi- 
cient for  retiivmen:.    Ulicn  the  f.-s-.ily  asseto  aiu  not  sufUcient  to  provide 
Cor  Adequate  retlretaent  at  the  moderate  level,  an  allowance  is  granted 

^;j'*A!'>t  *n  ......    r,iU  ..is*..#  -  ;^  \y  .,^c ..i .j* 

the  difference  between  current  aj,sets  and  choice  required  to  provide  an" 
appropriate  retirement  ailwance  and  applying  a  negative  conversion  ratio 
of  6  percent. 

Expected  Parental  Contribution  froa  Adiuste'  Available  Income 

The  first  step  before  dotfrnlning  the  amount  pare.its  can  leasonably  be 
expected  to  contribute  coward  meeting  educational  expenses  is  to  determine 
the  adjusted  available  income  of  the  family.    Adjusted  available  income  is 
the  available  income  plus  the  income  supplement  from  discretionary  net  worth. 
The  adjusted  available  Income  reflects  the  economic  strength  of  the  family 
re.sultlng  from  a  combination  of  its  income  and  assets.    Contribution  toward 
educational  expenses  is  derived  from  this  amount. 

Since  avail.ible  income  represents  the  money  available  for  supplementary  and 
discretionary  purposes,  the  question  remains;    What  portion  should  be 
expected  for  postsecondary  educational  expense:*?    The  existing  national 
services  (CSS  and  ACT)  ha>/e  approav.hed  this  question  by  applying  progressive 
tax  theory  to  need  analysis.    Given  the  concept  of  a  basic  standard  of  living, 
money  over  this  standard  can  be  considered  available  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
posei.    Econoaisti  have  demonstrated  that  as  the  amount  of  money  available 
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10  the  faniJy  for  di&crutionary  puipctfcs  incceancs^  the  rjtio  of  basic 
consuttption  ex|»cnUi turca  to  total  iiicuiar  tlecreosos.    Thus,  as  Income 
increases,  a  iorger  periflntagc  ot  in^om^  may  be  taxed  vith  ic«s  effect  on 
the  support  of  the  fr^liy.    The  proposed  uniform  oethodoJogy  uses  the 
foUcving  taxation  rate  ^;cheaule  for  estirmtins  the  abJitcy  of  the  family 
to  contribute  tovprd  educational  costs; 

Atljuated  Avalioble  Inccme  Taxation  Rate  Schedule 

Adjust^  AvnDuhle 

IncQgic    Taxation  Hates 

$        0-$  5,00C  22Z 

$  •>.0D0-$  6.000  $1,100  plus  25%  over  $  5,000 

$  6[oO<'»-$  7,001?  $1,3 >0  plus  29%  over  $  6.000 

$  /,OCa-'y  «,0<'O  $1,6^»0  plu»  34X  ovci  $  7,000 

$  C,uOCf-$  9.0M)  $1,980  pl».is  40Z  ov'^r  $  8,000 

$  9*O0Cf- $lo!oflO  $2,380  pli:s  ^*1X  over  $  9,000 

$10,0C0  or  ac-ro  $2,850  plus  55%  over  $10,000 

litr-t  inf#*G  h,VH«  been  aweloj^cd  to  rtpprt.xirnace  the  expected  parental  contri- 
bution ure<J  by  iho  CSS  <znd  ACT  for  the  197^-^5  processlnc  year. 

TU  jo'^^ws.rJ  iniirwtu  L.vtii.^JoU'Viy  fur  cut.j>uta;.ioii  of  the  f.ja:ily  contribution 
to  eoliexe  exoeniej  involves  the  foll^jwing: 

J.    nocerrx.iatlon  of  th-;  annual  Incoae  ot  the  foidly  by  conblning 
income  r ted  £ur  Feder.U  In^-ciL^  tax  purposes  vlth  nontaxable 
incoii'i  ; 

2.    Doterp/r.acion  oi  the  avaiUblc  income  of  the  family  by  subtracting 
fro-M-i  the  anrual  utcoirc  aruount.?  that  -eflect  Federal  income  and 
socir.l  *;cuuiiry  tcxes  paid,  deductions  allowed  for  medical,  dental, 
casualty  lORsea,  .^.iiU  housekeeping  expenses  and  a  fnally  sire  allov- 
aucc  baried  on  tho  Burcnu  ot  Labor  Statistics  lower-budget  standards; 

>etcinin«ition  of  discrctlomiry  net  vorth,  with  special  consideration 
•f  the  ise  of  the  primary  v-orklny  parent  and  the  family  situation; 

U.    Detcnolnatlm^  «f  vny  inn^r'  fltw  supplement  by  prorating  discretionary 
net  worth  tsslni?.  .i  niagJe  conversion  fautor  of  12  percent; 

5.  De terailn.it ion  of  tU*i  adJusteJ  available  income  by  adding  available 
income  ar.d  inconw  ^low  ^»l!pple»l^nt, 

6.  netermlnatlon  ot  ftimlJy  contribution  from  adjusted  available  Incoiue 
by  ref»'ri'»*cc  to  a  UiX  rate  >«chcdulc.  • 
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Introduction  and  Background 


In  1955-56,  the  totAl  mount  of  financial  •••iatance  available  to  atudenta  In 
^ataecondary  inatitutiona  vwa  eatimated  to  be  around  $96  million.    By  l974-75( 
thla  aaouat  had  grovo  to  nearly  $6.1  billion,  includinf  Veterana  AdainiatraCion 
aad  Social  Security  Adsiniatration  benefita,  or  an  incredible  growth  of  66  ciaea 
Is  19  yeara.    That  auch  an  enoraoua  grotrth  could  have  occurred  aa  it  did  with  aa 
few  problesa  aa  it  haa  ia  aaazlng.    Neverthelesa,  the  probleaa  of  atudenc  aid 
are  wmy  and  aigniflcant,  as  well  aa  vexing  and  troubleaoae  for  etudenta,  pa- 
reata,  yrograa  adalnla tracers,  and  policy  aakera.    They  are  increaalngly  becoainjt 
tronbleaoae  to  the  general  public. 

One  of  Che  basic  probleu  ia  chac  che  acdona  and  acciviciea  of  che  varioua 
aourcea  of  acudenc  aid  do  noc  occur  m  a  aeguence  which  la  conalacenc  wlch 
Chelr  purpoaea.    The  priae  exa^le  involvea  che  proceaalng  and  ellglblllcy 
<iecerBinaCion  for  che  Baalc  Educaclonal  Opporcunlcy  Granc  Prograa.  The 
JEOC,  eacablished  by  Congreaa  as  che  foundacion  upon  which  all  ocher  forma 
•f  acudenc  aid  were  Co  have  been  added,  ia  under  conacralncs  which  delay 
ica  announceaenc  Co  a  clme  when  ocher  aCudenc  aid  awards  have  already  been 
■ade.    Hoc  only  doea  thla  confuae  che  aCudenc  and  parenca,  buc  ic  involvea 
a  conaiderable  amount  of  aubaequenc  adjuacaent  of  ocher  awarda  co  asaure 
thac  Che  cocal  amounc  of  financial  need  ia  noc  exceeded.    Theae  adjuacaenca 
add  to  che  confualon  of  acudenca  and  parencs  and  creaCe  more  for  che  adaln- 
lacratora  of  acace,  ioacicucional,  and  prlvace  programs. 

ilnocher  fundamencal  problem  is  che  number  of  sppllcadons  snd  dsca  collecdon 
^octwencs  which  scudenca  and  parencs  ausc  coiiplece  in  order  co  denonscrace 
their  need  and  ellglblllcy  for  aid.    A  scudcnc  applying  for  aid  from  Jusc 
«ne  poscsecondary  instiCuClon  may  have  co  conpleCe  aa  many  aa  aeven  dlfferenc 
forma  co  demonacrace  ellglblllcy  for  all  of  che  ild  available  co  hla.  In 
order  co  coapleCe  these  forma,  che  scudenc  and  parenca  mugc  assemble  infor- 
•aclon  from  chelr  Income  cax  forms  and  ocher  recorda  a  number  of  daea,  • 
decide  how  co  respond  co  che  aUghcly  dlfferenc  qucsdons  on  che  number  of 
forma,  and  cnen  forward  che  dlfferenc  forma  co  a  number  of  dlfferenc  placea 
CO  msec  a  number  of  dlfferenc  deadlinea. 

Ftorther  confualon  reaulca  from  che  face  chaC  chere  are  a  niaber  of  dlicferenc 
««ya  in  which  financial  need  ia  deCermlned.    The  American  College  Teadng 
frogram  and  che  College  Scholarahip  Service,  che  cwo  najor  aervlce  agenclea 
providing  determlnaclona  of  parencal  abillcy  co  pay  for  poscsecondary 
educaclonal  expensea,  uae  dlfferenc  procedurea  and  formulae  in  chelr  pro- 
caaalng.    Even  if  che  family  provides  idenclcal  info rmac ion  co  che  cwo 
aervicea  about  their  financial  circumscances  che  reaulcanc  concrlbudon 
axpecced  of  chea  aay  vary  by  aa  auch  as  $1,000.    In  addlcion,  che  syacea 
tiaed  for  determination  of  eligibility  for  the  BEOG  Program  may  yield  yet 
another  anawer.    Scudenta  and  parents  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
•ne  set  of  financial  circumstances  —  their  own  —  csn  yield  three  different 
aacimacea  of  chelr  abillcy  co  pay. 
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Ftrbaps  the  aosc  slgnlflc«nc  and  imporc«nt  of  the  results  of  this  confusion 
la  the  delivery  of  student  «ld  is  that  loany  students  are  not  served  by  Che 
process.    There  Is  a  strong  feeling  that  large  numbers  of  students  with  the 
dealre  for  and  potential  to  succeed  In  postsecondary  education  are  In  fact 
not  enrolling  because  they  lack  the  financial  resources.    It  Is  probable 
that  Many  of  those  who  are  not  served  by  the  process  are  from  ethnic  and 
racial  minority  groups. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  this  situation.    One  was  simply  the  growth  In 
numbers  of  students  bound  for  some  form  of  postsecondary  education.    A  more 
significant  factor  was  the  Increasing  need  and  demand  for  sore  education 
and  training  from  sectors  of  the  general  population  whose  members  had  not 
previously  availad  themselves  of  postsecondary  education.  Specifically, 
these  were  persons  from  low  and  lover  income  families,  from  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  groups  and  from  age  groups  outside  the  previously  typical 
18  to  21  year  old  "college  age"  population.    Because  they  could  not  usually 
afford  the  full  costs  of  education,  their  needs  and  demands  for  education 
created  a  demand  for  more  and  different  student  aid  programs. 

The  needs  of  both  the  traditional  and  non-tradltlonal  populations  were 
focused  on  educational  institutions,  governmental  agencies  and  legislaclve 
bodies,  private  associations,  and  student  aid  programs  themselves.  Many 
of  these  parties  responded  by  creating  new  aid  programs  and  modifying  or 
expanding  old  ones.    But  their  responses  did  not  occur  In  any  systematic 
or  coordinated  fashion. 

In  part,  this  was  because  the  needs  were  noc  equally  distributed  among  or 
directed  toward  the  parties  responsible  for  creating  or  managing  student 
aid  programs.    For  example.  In  some  states  the  needs  for  minority  student 
aid  programs  were  recognized  by  postsecondary  institutions,  while  m  others 
the  minority  student  needs  were  equally  recognized  by  outside  institutions, 
che  state  legislature,  and  Congressional  representatives. 

The  responses  of  the  parties  were  also  unequal  with  regard  to  the  types  of 
aid  provided,  the  amount  of  aid  provided,  the  criteria  for  aid  eligibility, 
the  management  resources,  operation  of  the  program,  and  the  ultimate  pur- 
poses of  the  program.    For  ex^ple,  many  states  have  developed  student  aid 
programs,  but  some  made  grants  while  others  made  loans.    Some  states  based 
eligibility  for  an  award  on  potential  scholarship,  demonstrated  financial 
need  or  both.    Some  states  gave  appropriations  or  made  allocations  to  the 
potential  students'  institutions  and  asked  the  institutions  to  award  the 
•onies,  but  other  states  set  up  procedures  where  students  appllea  for  aid 
directly  from  some  state  agency  thac  processed  their  applications  and 
determined  their  awards. 
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Ihii  grovth  «nd  developMnt  of  the  student  eld  profreas  which  co«prUe 
todsy  •  student  aid  systen  can  be  iescrlbed  as  functions  or  consequences 
of  tb«  sources,  strength,  and  direction  of  deunds  on  public  snd  private 
fartlea  (whether  these  parties  are  postsecondary  Institutions,  state 
llfi!!!?'"^!''  the  Congress,  so«  governmental  agency,  foundation,  or  other 
at«ocy),  the  ability  and  willingness  of  these  parties  to  create  new  or 
wvlse  old  student  aid  prograas;  the  choices  of  the  kinds  of  responses 
to  ^  Mde;  and  the  extent  to  which  these  choices  .et  the  needn  and  in 
SMM  cases  created  new  ones.    For  exaaiple,  the  creation  of  a  student  aid 
rrograa  to  aact  the  needs  of  currently  enrolled  students  May  foster  larger 
•nrollaents  which,  in  turn,  produces  new  deaands  on  the  progrM  to  meet 
Its  original  purpose.    The  entire  "need  -  response  -  choice  -  new  need" 
Cfcl%  has  been  Identified  as  the  envlronaent  of  the  student  aid  systea. 
Ihla  envlronMnt  Is  sch««atlcAlly  diagramed  in  Figure  One. 

IJI^??*  Parties  had  recognized  equal  needs,  had  possessed  Mual 

afclllty  and  willingness  to  respond,  and  had  ««de  slailsr  choices  about  the 
rrogr/»_respon«es  they  would  aake,  the  present  confusing,  uncoordinated, 
uaplanned  system  of  today  would  not  exist,    lut  this  did  not  happen.  The 
iMt  twenty-five  years  tell  «  story  of  ever  Increasing  student  aid  resources 
tor  ever  Increasing  nuabers  of  postsecondary  students  —  an  achievement 
which  Is  a  Justifiable  source  of  pride  for  the  United  States.  Equally 
l^rtant,  and  a  aource  of  frustration  for  students,  parents,  policy  .akers. 
and  student  aid  administrators  alike.  Is  the  fact  that  those  resources 
have  become  increasingly  diverse  and  complicated  as  to  their  kind  and 
origin. 

The  present  situation  Is  a  function  of  a  combination  of  planned  and 
Wflanned,  affective  and  cognitive  behavior.    It  manifest*  itself  In  a 
high  level  of  confusion.    The  primary  l«pact  of  the  confusion  falls  upon 
the  students.    Some  are  well  served  by  the  system,  some  are  poorly  served 
•y  the  system,  and  some  are  not  served  at  all. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  lack  of  service  to  students  are 
mxternal  to  the  system,  e.g.,  student  aid  programs  are  frequently  poorly 
funded  due  to  competition  from  other  sources  for  public  funds  or  student 
aid  programs. are  created  in  some  states  but  not  others,  for  some  studenta 
hut  not  others. 

Other  factors  are  internal  to  the  system,  e.g.,  the  methods  of  getting 
Imformation  to  students  are  Inefficient  or  Ineffective,  the  application 
processes  are  lengthy  and  complex,  and  need  analysis  systems  used  by  the 
KOtrama  vary  in  the  kinds  of  Information  needed  and  the  results  achieved. 
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fostMCondsry  education  in  the  United  Stttet  htt  trtdltlonelly  sdvocated  the 
solution  of  such  probleas  through  voluntary  association  snd  sctlon  by  those 
iiuklvlduala  and  organlzatlona  aoat  directly  Involved,  rather  than  through  tha 
lapoaltlon  of  Federal  control.    In  thla  tradition,  the  National  Task  Force 
on  Student  Aid  Froblesa  voa  fonied. 

Barly  lo  the  aprlng,  1974,  repreaentatlvea  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  brought  together  leadera  of  aeveral  private  foundatlona,  poataecondary 
Inatltutlona,  state  atudent  aid  prograas,  and  the  Office  of  Education.  Theae 
Indlvlduala  agreed  to  provide  the  Initial  organizing  effort  and  funding  for 
eh«  Task  Force.    Flnsnclal  aupport  vaa  provided  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  Naw  York,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  LiUy  Endowment,  and  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
foundation.    No  government  aoney  vaa  used.    The  role  of  the  College  Board 
and  the  foundatlona  waa  solely  to  convene  the  Task  Force.    Following  Ita 
formal  organization  in  May,  1974,  they  played  no  role  other  than  aa  partici- 
panta  on  an  equal  basis  with  representatlvea  of  nore  than  26  educational 
associstionf  and  orgsnizasions.    (See  Appendix  A  for  a  Hat  of  chose  parti- 
cipating.) 

Tha  firat  activity  of  the  Task  Force  wss  to  define  the  scope  of  its  endesvors. 

By  dasign  and  mgreenent,  the  itctivities  of  the  Task  Force  were  limited 
to  the  delivery  systen  for  whatever  Federal,  state,  private,  and  insti- 
tutional atudent  aid  program  exist  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in 
poataecondary  education.    The  Task  Force  did  not  engage  in  discussions 
of  the  Momt  appropriate  social  polio/  for  the  financing  of  post  secondary 
education . 

While  auch  considerationa  could  not  be  totally  divorced  fron  the  delivery 
ayatea,  the  Task  Force  was  not  appropriately  constituted  for  policy  debate. 
Nor  waa  the  Task  Force  created  to  pre-eapt  the  activitiea  and  functiona  of 
any  other  organization.    The  role  of  the  Taak  Force  was  to  integrate  and 
iMpleaent  the  reaults  of  nany  exiating  efforts  into  the  broader  form  of  a 
total  delivery  aysten  and  then  to  achieve  the  aupport  and  backing  of  the 
associstions  and  indlvlduala  .who  can  bring  thea  into  being. 

The  primary  thruat  of  the  Taak  Force* a  activitiea  waa  at  the  beginning  of 
the  atudent  aid  procesa,  whereby  atudenta  or  potential  students  receive 
inforaation  about  available  aid,  make  application,  are  notified  of  the  aid 
which  can  be  made  available  apecifically  to  thea,  and  uae  that  aid  to  begin 
or  continue  their  education.    The  Taak  Force  did  not  deal  in  Any  depth  with 
subaequent  activities  of  inatitutions  or  other  agenciea  in  dealing  with 
atudent  aid  racipienta. 

Areas  auch  as  the  need  for  tutorial  or  reatedial  programs,  educational 
and  vocational  counseling,  exxt  interviews,  and  loan  collections  vere 
not  considered  in  any  depth  •    The  Task  Force  realizes  that  these  are 
important  aspects  of  the  totality  of  student  aid,  but  both  the  temporal 
and  financial  resources  of  the  Task  Force  were  insufficient  to  provide 
the  kind  of  in-depth  study  of  those  areas  which  they  demand. 
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The  T»»k  Force  ha*  mitt  six  times  since  it  ws  formed.    The  three  WorVdng 
committees  i-hich  provided  much  of  the  Mterial  which  the  Tssk  ^orce  conr- 
•liered.  -et  mmoy  -ore  times.    (A  list  of  the  members  of  these  Working 
Co-itties  is  included  in  Appendix  1.)    The  results  of  their  deliberstions 
MM  -pdified  and  spproved  by  the  Tssk  Force  form  the  basis  of  this  rsport. 

TME  CONCErniAL  ntAMEWORK  OF  STUDENT  AID  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  FOSTSECOWDARY 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  _ 

Th«  Taak  Force  believea  that  there  ia  one  baaic  preoiae  which  underliea  all 
of  the  efforta  to  provide  atudent  aid  for  poataacondaj7  education  in  the 
United  Stataa: 

T/m  primary  purpose  of  student  aid  is  to  providm  fitiMnci^l 
z9MouTces  to  students  who  would  otherwise  be  unaJbie  to  begin 

complete  the  type  of  postsecondary  education  they  wish  to 
pursue.    It  is  further  sgreed  that  the  interne  1  elements  ot 
the  student  Aid  progr^rs  should  be  such  as  to  provide  a  coor- 
dineted  spates  to  dchieve  this  pris^ry  purpose. 

The  premlae  preaupposea,  of  courae,  the  exiatence  of  aufficient  management 
rmaourcas  to  accomplish  effective  coordination.    There  ia  evidence  to  Indi- 
cmte  that  there  are  inaufficient  numbera  of  trained.  3Wilea  student  aid 
•dminiatratora  and  program  managera  and  their  acceas  to  technological  inatru- 
■cnta  is  too  limited  to  accompliah  effective  coordination.    This  problem  ia 
treated  in  the  report. 

Another  baaic  premiae  of  the  preaent  student  aid  efforta  in  the  United 
Statea  ia  that  parents  have  a  responsibility  to  continue  to  aupport  their 
children  through  postsecondary  education.    Chapter  II  of  thia  report  will 
deal  in  conaiderable  detail  with  the  procesa  of  determining  parental 
ability  to  pay.    The  Task  Force  reaffirms  the  role  of  the  psrents,  snd 
recognizes  thst  one  of  the  major  aources  of  atudent  aid  ia  the  parent. 

the  delivery  of  atudent  aid  ia  conceptualized  aa  a  partnerahip  involving 
tfaa  Federal,  state,  inatitutional  and  private  donora  with  the  atudent 
^tciple^t.  ;»  full  participants  in  the  partnerahip.    While  one  or  another 
Tl  the  partnera  may  hsve  s  prlmsry  responsibility  or  interest  in  aome 
«pect  of  the  aystem,  all  of  the  partners  muat  be  ^"^^^^^^.^f^^^V'^"*" 
la  to  be  efficient.    The  syatem  ia  conceptualized  aa  coordinated  rather 
than  managed.    The  interesta  and  needa  of  all  partnera  will  be  brought 
together  in  a  coordinated  fashion  to  aerve  them  all  better. 

In  addition  to  the  etudent  and  parenta,  there  are  four  »>"i^/^«?^"" 
the  atudent  aid  ayatem:    the  typea  of  aid,  the  aourcea  of  aid,  tha  aelec 
tion  proccasea,  and  ^the  purpoaea  of  the  aid. 
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tbart  Is  g«n«r«l  «greaienc  on  the  three  types  of  support  which  define 
student  sld  In  the  United  Ststes.    Grsnts  (slso  knovii  ss  scholarships  or 
grsnts-ln-sld)  sre  swards  of  aoney,  discounts  or  realsslons  of  chsrges,  or 
slMllsr  flnsnclal  considerations  which  require  neither  repayiient  st  some 
futur*  tlae  nor  service  to  be  performed  by  the  recipient.     Losns  are  suas 
of  Boncy  awarded  with  the  stlpulsted  requlresent  that  they  be  repaid,  In  kind 
or  service,  In  whole  or  in  psrt,  st  soae  future  dste.  In  so«e  esses  with  snd 
in  other  caaes  without  the  psyaenC  of  Ineerese.    Eaployiaent  sld  Is  aoney 
yrovldtd  In  relabursenent  for  specific  services  performed  by  the  recipient 
and  wblch  it  not  subject  to  repayaent  at  s  future  dsce. 

The  funding  sources  of  student  aid  sra  also  generally  well  understood:  the 
ya^eral  covernaent,  the  state  govemaents,  the  postsecondary  educational 
institutions,  and  private  aganclas  or  Individual  donors.    The  selection  pro- 
ceases,  as  presently  constituted,  sre,  also  generally  well  understood: 

!•  Direct  selection  of  the  student  by  the  source  sgency,  as  In  the 
casa  of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Prograa  snd  the 
coaprehensivc  state  scholarship  programs; 

2.  Indirect  selection  of  the  student  through  the  Institution  he  or  she 
Is  attending  with  Institutional  representstlves  acting  on  behalf  of 
Cha  source  agency,  as  In  the  cases  of  the  Suppleaentsry  Educstlonsl 
Opportunity  Grant  Progrsa,  the  College  Work-Study  Prograa,  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  Progrsa,  snd  the  other  Institutions! ly- 
baaed  Federal  sld  prograas; 

3.  Indirect  selection  of  the  student  by  s  third  psrty  sgent  or  orgsn- 
isatlon  which  is  neither  the  source  of  the  funds  nor  the  postsecdndsry 
institution,  ss  in  the  esse  of  soae  lenders  In  the  Federslly  Insured 
Student  Loan  Prograa. 

WhiJe  the  purposes  of  student  aid  are  aiso  generally  know),  they  are  not  as 
^anersJii;  agreed  upon*    This  lack  of  agreement  is  perhaps  a  direct  reflection 
of  differences  in  willingness  to  respond  to  demands  and  differences  in  choices 
of  responses »    The  Task  Force  has  narrpt/ly  defined  the  primary  purposes  of 
acudent  aid  am  being: 

1.  To  increase  student  sccess  to  som  form  of  postsecondary  education; 

2.  TO  provide  students  with  increased  choice  among  and  between  differ- 
ent postsecondary  educational  institutions  and  programs; 

3.  To  increase  the  retention  of  students  in  postsecondary  educational 
institutions. 

Aid  to  institutions  has  intentionally  been  omitted  from  the  listing  of  pri- 
mary purposes. 
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Accaptsnce  ot  these  foxmB,  sources »  selection  processes »  snd  purposes  of 
■tudsnt  sld  simplifies  the  develop»eat  of  the  conceptusl  model .  Certsln 
foT«s  of  asslstsnce»  such  ss  grsnts  to  Institutions  for  the  construction 
of  f«cllltlts»  are  defined  out  of  student  sld.    Psyiients  to  Individuals 
vbo  happen  to  be  atudenta  for  purpoaea  other  than  thoae  above »  which  would 
ba  made  regardleaa  of  atudent  atatua»  auch  aa  welfare,  are  alao  defined 
out  of  atudtnt  aid. 

FIGURE  TUO 

ILEMIOTS  OF  THE  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  SYSTEM 


Typea 

Sourcea 

Proceaaea 

Grant 

Federal 

Direct 

Loan 

State 

 P 

Inatltutlonal 

laployment 

Inctltutlotial 

Third-Party 

Frlvate 

Purpoaea 
Acceaa 

Choice 
Retention 


One  area  which  la  not  clearly  understood  la  the  Interrelatlonahlp  of  the 
several  aourcea  of  atudent  aid  funda.    The  lapact  of  funda  provided  by  the 
different  aourcea  la  clearly  pyraaldal.    Funda  provided  by  the  Federal 
govtrnMcnt  lapact  on  all  30  statea»  the  nore  than  4»000  participating  poat- 
accondary  educational  Inatltutlons »  the  uncounted  thouaands  of  private 
agenclea  and  Indlvlduala  granting  atudent  ald»  and  the  hundreds  of  thouaanda 
ot  atudenta  receiving  aid  from  aome  aource. 

Three  elementa  of  the  Ideal  relatlonahlp  among  aourcea  of  aid  are  clear: 

1.  No  aource  of  student  aid  can  be  Ignored  In  the  coordination  of 
programs  alnce  each  Influencea  all  the  othera; 

2.  The  primary  beneficiary  of  coordination  of  programa  ahould  be 
the  atudent; 

3.  Each  aource  of  atudent  aid  la  responalble  for  coordinating  Ita 
actlvltlea  with  thoae  upon  whom  It  lapacta  and  with  thoae  which 

act  upon  It. 
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Acceptance  of  the  foregoing  led  the  Task  Fores  to  adopt  the  following  basic 
prodae: 

Ssch  funding  source  of  student  *id  has  a  primary  responsibility  to 
oooTdinato  the  types  of  aid,  selection  processes,  and  purposes  which 
it  serves  with  each  other  source  of  aid,  and  to  report  activities 
and  changes  in  type,  selection,  and  piirpose  to  each  other.  Further- 
more, no  program  of  student  aid  should  be  established  unless  there 
i»  a  clear  stateaeait  of  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  its 
purpose,  form  and  selection  processes  to  other  aid  available  from 
the  same  source  and  to  aid  available  froc  other  sources  as  they 
affect  all  students. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  chat  better  coordination  and  management  of  the 
financial  aid  systea  could  be  achieved  in  order  to  better  serve  the  scudents, 
poaCsecondary  inscicucions,  and  the  general  pubHc.    They  are  1)  changing 
the  way  the  current  system  functions  by  developing  better  procedures  for  the 
sanageuenc  of  the  syscem  buc  without  changing  the  basic  structure  of  che 
aystem;  2)  changing  che  system  itself  by  changing  its  structures,  i.e., 
discontinuing  some  programs*  modifying  others,  and  creating  new  ones;  or 
3)  changing  both  the  functions  and  cne  struccure  of  the  system. 

Aa  indicated  earlier,  the  activities  of  ch^  Task  Force  were  intentionally 
limited  to  the  delivery  sysCem  for  whatever  Federal,  state,  private,  and 
inacitutional  student  aid  programs  exist.    Vhile  the  Task  Force  actempted 
to  remain  cognizant  of  the  problenei  of  student  aid  for  graduate  and 
professional  Btudencs,  most  ?f  the  focus  ot  ics  activicies  was  on  under- 
graduace  student  aid.    This  narrow  definition  of  function  limited  activi- 
tiea,  of  necessity,  to  changing  che  way  the  currenc  system  functions  by 
developing  better  procedures  for  the  management  of  the  system.    The  goals 
of  this  activity  can  most  simply  be  staced  as: 

.  Reducing  the  confusion  which  faces  students  and  their  families 
in  order  to  permit  them  access  to  the  available  student  aid  in 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  w^^y  while  respecting  their 
human  and  legal  riyhts, 

.  Improving  the  procedures  by  which  the  systssa  la  managed  in  order 
to  permit  the  program  managers  to  serve  students,  institutions, 
and  society  at  minimal  cost  with  maximal  efficiency. 

.  Providing  policy  makers  with  an  organized  system  in  which  they 
can  make  decisions  which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  those  for 
whom  they  are  concerned  and  to  assure  that  their  intended  goals 
can  be  most  easily  achieved. 
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th* TMk  Force  Is  «wire  thit  Improvement  of  the  delivery  lystem  appeir 
to  IncrsMe  the  need  for  ttudsnt  ili  funds  as  more  students  become  better 
•kls  to  Identify  sid  for  which  they  msy  quslify  and  spply  for  that  sld. 
This  sppsrsnt  Incresse,  hovevsr,  will  bs  the  result  of  brlnclng  more 
potentlslly  slljlble  students  Into  the  process.    The  Tssk  Force  believes 
this  Is  not  only  proper  but  necesssry. 

TfM  activities  of  th9  TssJfe  Force,  from  its  inception,  have  been  a 
partnership  of  Federsl,  state,  institutional,  and  student  representatives 
working  together.    In  some  chapters  of  this  report,  one  or  another  of 
these  partners  has  been  identified  as  having  a  particular  responsibility 
for  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  delivery  system.    It  should  be  under- 
utood,  hovever,  that  this  responsibility  has  been  identified  in  the 
context  of  a  continuing  partnership,  with  all  parties  participating  as 
appropriate  with  the  assigned  agency  or  institution  in  the  solution  of 
tha  particular  problem. 

A  FIMAL  OBSEKVATION 

Even  when  sll  of  the  recommends tlons  of  the  Tssk  Force  hsve  been  laplemented, 
the  fact  will  remain  that  the  resources  presently  svsllsble  sre  not  suffici- 
ent to  «ake  the  po»tsecondary  educational  opportunities  svsllsble  ss  freely  ss  Is 
dona  for  elementsry  snd  secondary  education.    There  Is  no  sgreement  on  the 
exact  smount  by  which  the  present  needs  sre  under-funded,  but  there  Is  sgree- 
ment that  postsecondsry  educstlon  hss  not  yet  evolved  to  the  same  place  In 
oar  national  priorities  for  the  sllocstlon  of  resources  ss  have  other  levels. 
Thia  Is  sn  Issue  which  other  organlzstlons  snd  groups  must  sddress. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


The  ProblWt  of  Aoalytii  of  Scudeot  Fininclil  Need'  


milioM  of  students  In  the  United  States  are  faced  with  problens  in  finding 
Adequate  resources  with  which  to  Meet  the  increasing  direct  student  costs  of 
fostsccondary  education.    They  are  facing  a  situation  where  legislative  and 
educational  program  and  priorities,  coupled  with  the  whole  tradition  of 
^tsecondary  education  in  the  United  States,  have  placed  significant  res- 
ponsibility for  the  financing,  of  higher  education  on  the  student  and  his/her 
family.    It  has  been  recognized,  however,  that  many  faailles  are  siaply 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  funding  from  their  present  income  and  mmMetB 
In  order  to  allow  their  son  or  daughter  to  attend  their  chosen  postsecondary 
educational  Institution.    This  recognition  has  led  to  the  establishment,  over 
the  years,,  of  a  number  of  Federal,  state,  institutional,  and  private  student 
aid  programs  to  provide  the  neceesary  supplemental  funds  for  students  from 
these  families.    As  the  following  table  shows,  an  estimated  $6.1  billion  will 
be  made  available  from  these  programs  during  the  1974-75  academic  year,  exclud- 
ing funds  for  graduate  students  In  the  health  professions: 


Available  Student  Aid  Funds 


Federal  Programs: 

National  Direct  Student  Loans  (Appropriations) 

National  Direct  Students  Loans  (Collections) 

College  Vork-Study  Employment 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

Baalc  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Grants 

Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  Grants  and  Loans 

Nursing  Loans  and  Grants 

SUte  Scholarship  Incentive  Grants 


$  292 
170. 
270.2 
210.3 
475 
1,300 


23 
40 

44.5 
19 


million 
million 
million 
million 
million 
mill Ion 
million 
million 
million- 
million 
million 
million 
million 
million 


Social  Security  Benefits 
Veterans  Benefits 


$  2,844 
527 
1.570 


$  4,941 


$  6,180.3  million 


r    .K      i    ^    :  ^"*"t«  ^«  handled  through  channels  separate  fr« 

of  other  forms  of  student  aid. 

.gh  they  are  not  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  a  student  „ho  has 

^TJ^Hnn^^'f    J?  ^"^^  •  ""^"^  "^thout  the  benefits. 

|>llc«tlons  of  this  will  be  considered  later  In  this  chapter. 
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TlM  VMt  Mjorlty  of  the  ■oney  «v«il»ble,  however,  !•  awarded  to  students 

th«  kasls  of  s  widsly  known  but  poorly  understood  process,  NEED  ANALYSIS. 
Owing  th«  sc«i€»lc  y«Ar,  spproxlMtely  $4  billion  will  b«  awarded 

f  stutfMts  on  th«  basis  of  the  na«d  vhich  they  di«)nstrate. 

0mm  of  th«  raasona  that  th«  process  is  poorly  undarstood  is  thst  it  hss, 
Im  tba  paat,  of tan  baan  used  aa  a  davice  to  ration  tha  available  atudent 
•14  funda  through  artificial  or  arbitrary  deciaiona  about  the  amount  of 
"■•ai"  that  tha  atudant  and  parenta  preaented.    What  frequently  pasaad  for 
"bm^  analyaia"  was  raally  "raaourca  analyaia."    Tha  Taak  Forca  finda  thia 
uMCcaptabla  in  a  ayatas  which  atteapta  to  provide  acceaa,  choice,  and 
rataotion  for  atudanta  without  sufficient  reaourcea  of  thair  own.    The  baaic 
fr^aa  adoptad  by  tha  Taak  Force  aa  underlying  the  entira  proceaa  of  need 
Aoalysia  ia: 

Tim  i»«u2t«  of  naad  analyaia  ahould  Z)a  an  objmctiv  and  aguitahla 
Maauramt  of  the  actual  aaount  of  money  nmmdtd  by  a  p*rtic\iUr 
Mtud^nt  to  auccaas/ully  coaplate     program  of  study  at  a  pMrticuUr 
JjtMtitution.    Much  of  tha  confusion  of  students  and  thmir  pmnts 
4&riVM  from  their  inability  to  understand  h<M  they  cen  finence  en 
edocetion  on  the  besis  of  award*  jnade  under  ertificielly  limited 
mesuremnt  of  their  need.    Bstimetee  of  perentel  contribution, 
Mtudent  contribution,  end  budget  should  not  be  used  as  retioning 
devices.    If forts  should  be  aide  to  increese  the  level  of  funding 
eveileble  for  student  eid,  but  until  thet  is  eccomplish^d  the  need 
enelysis  system  end  procedures  should  not  be  used  to  meke  it  eppeer 
thet  needs  ere  being  met  when  in  feet  they  ere  not. 

It  U  at  preaent  l«poaaible  to  accurately  document  the  difference  between 
the  goal  of  reaourcaa  aufflcient  to  aeet  the  ■aaaured  needa  of  preaent  and 
aotantlal  atudenta  in  poataecondary  education  and  the  total  available 
mources.    Thare  ia  agreement,  however,  that  a  gap  doea  preaently  exiat. 

The  Tesk  rorce  recoemtends  thet  an  impertiel  group  composed  of  repre- 
aantatives  of  the  Americen  College  Testing  Frogrem,  College  Scholership 
Service,  Greduete  end  Professionel  Finenciel  Aid  Council,  Office  of 
Bducetion,  end  SAtionel  Association  of  Stete  Scholership  Progrems  be 
convened  to  compere  the  presently  eveileble  resources  vith  the  best 
estimetes  of  whet  is  needed  to  fully  fund  the  needs 'of  students.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  should  be  cleerly  stated  for  the  benefit 
of  public  under steading. 

The  Taak  Force  intenda  that  the  rcco«aendationa  which  it  haa  uede  ahould  be 
Iflplcaented  regardleaa  of  the  level  of  funding  available  —  that  la,  that 
inability  to  provide  funda  at  the  needed  level  ahould  not  be  a  reaaon  for 
■ot  iaiple«enting  Taak  Force  recoMendationa. 
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THE  MATTER  OF  DEFINITION 

Few  could  quarrel  with  Che  simple  definition  of  need  analysis  as  the  process 
of  determining  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  an  education  at  a  particular 
Institution  4nd  the  aioount  of  noney  that  a  particular  student  and  his  family 
can -reasonably  make  available  from  their  own  resources.    Agreement  would  break 
down,  however,  when  that  simple  definition  begins  to  be  applied  to  the  much 
■ore  complex  processes  employed  by  such  organizations  as  the  American  College 
Testing  Program,  College  Scholarship  Service,  Graduate  and  Professional  Financial 
Aid  Council,  or  Division  of  Basic  and  State  Student  Grants  of  the  Office  of 
Education.    Further  disagreement  would  occur  when  the  activities  of  the  several 

thousands  of  institutions,  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Individuals  providing  the  available  student  aid  are  considered. 

The  Task  Force  adopted  the  following-definitions,  both  as  mechanisms  to 

th!  J.L^°'/^?    ""^^r/r^*?,'^*  °^  describing  „lth  more  precision 

the  recommendations  which  follow: 

D0termination  of  sbility  to  pay  is  <  process  which  involves  the 
me^surenHjnt  of  the  economic  well-being  or  financial  strength  of 
the  candidate  and/or  his  or  her  family        the  subsequent  determination 
of  a  contribution  toward  educational  expenses  through  the  application 
of  some  'taxation  rate"  to  the  measure  of  financial  strength. 

Determination  of  program  eligibility  is  the  translation  of  the 
purpose  for  which  a  .-student  aid  program  has  been  established 
(Whether  implicit  or  explicit)  into  some  measurable  indicator 
of  an  academic,  personal,  or  financial  cnaractenstic  or  tne 
iiesired  recipient  or  bis  or  her  family. 

Determination  of  financial  need  is  the  measurement  of  the  specific 
amount  of  money  needed  by  an  individual  student  attending  or  plan- 
ning to  attend  a  particular  postsecondary  institution. 

Ojreful  examination  of  the  definition  of  ne_ed  analysis  will  quickly  show 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  co  establish  a  single  national  standard 
for  a  process  which  involves  some  5,000  different  institutions  decermining 
the  need  of  some  12  million  potential  applicants  for  aid.    One  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  need  analysis,  so  defined,  is  its  unique 
sensitivity  to  the  particular  problems  of  a  particular  student/flMiT  con- 
stellation in  making  financial  plans  to  attend  the  particular  postsecondary 
Institution  at  which  che  process  cakes  place.    Some  guidelines  can  be 
proposed  which  will  assist  the  individual  institutional  aid  administrator  in 
assuring  like  treatment  of  like  students,  but  the  need  analysis  process 
must  clearly  remain  one  which  recognizes  special  student,  family,  and 
institutional  circumstances  affecting  the  amount  of  money  needed. 
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th«  proceii  of  eitabllihlng  a  tingle  national  itandard  of  detemi nation  of 
Tograa  eligibility,  though  no  doubt  posfible  to  achieve,  is  clearly  beyond 
th«  tcopa  of  the  activities  of  the  Task  Force.    While  the  Task  Force  Bight 
eoussel  against  the  translation  of  the  p«rsonal  preferences  of  a  private 
4onor  into  a  quantitative  measure  which  would  result  in  the  donor  going 
Mly  to  students  who  come  from  families  with  Incomes  in  excess  of  550,000,  it 
could  not  question  the  donor's  right  to  make  that  decision  regarding  the 
distribution  of  his  money.    Similarly,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
Task  Force  to  question  the  judgment  of  state  legislatures  which  determine  that 
th«y  wish  to  limit  the  maximum  level  of  parental  income  of  recipients  of  their 
Itinds  to  some  politically  acceptable  level,  of  the  Federal  government  to 
target  student  aid  resources  to  segments  of  the  student  population  wulch 
have  financial  characteristics  under-represented  in  the  postsecondary  educa- 
tional population,  or  of  private  corporations  to  quantify  their  programatlc 
purposes  in  ways  which  encourage  students  in  particular  currlcular  areas 
rslated  to  the  business  activities  of  the  corporation. 

Fev  would  confuse  program  eligibility  determination  made  on  p«sonal  or 
academic  qualifications  with  need  analysis.    Clearly,  the  award  of  a  local 
Paront-Taacher  Association  scholarship  to  the  valedictorian  of  the  high 
school  graduating  class,  or  the  award  of  a  stipend  to  the  engineering 
student  with  top  honors  in  the  freshman  year  by  a  local  engineering  firm 
with  no  regard  to  the  student's  financial  circumstances  would  not  be  consld- 
•r«4  as  need  analysis.    Eligibility  determinations  made  on  financial  qualifi- 
es t  ions,  however,  -ay  or  may  not  be  need  analysis.    The  decision  of  the 
rarent-Teacher  Association  to  award  their  scholarship  to  the    poorest  student 
in  the  graduating  class  would  result  In  a  determination  based  on  need,  but 
that  process  would  not  be  need  analysis  £51  se.    Their  award  could  be  made 
through  a  simple  ranking  of  families  on  the  basis  of  their  total  annual  Income 
without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  at  a  particular  institution. 
Such  a  procedure  would  guarantee  that  the  recipient  had  need  but  would  not 
attempt:  to  assess  the  amount  of  that  need. 

Some  would  argue  that  many  of  the  award  determinations  made  by  state  pro- 
grams and  those  of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  are  not 
■ted  analysis  determinations  but  rather  program  eligibility  determinations. 
The  argument  is  that  their  determinations  are  made  to  assure  that  the 
atudents  have  need,  rather  than  to  accurately  assess  the  amount  of  that 
need.    In  addition,  eligibility  requirements  which  are  intended  to  assure 
that  student  recipients  come  from  families  in  certain  limited  segments  of 
the  economic  distribution  may  appear  to  be  need  analysis  when  in  tact  they 
are  not.    The  eligibility  requirements  which  formerly  applied  to  the  Supple- 
.ei^tary  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOC,  formerly  EGG)  program,  where  no 
grants  could  be  «ade  to  students  who  could  expect  to  "celye  a  contribution 
of  more  than  $625  from  their  families  or  who  came  from  families  with  incomes 
In  excess  of  $9,000,  were  neither  intended  or  viewed  as  need  analysis. 
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Tkm  iBporcMC  point  is  noc  Co  draw  fine,  and  perhaps  artificial,  lines  of 
distinction  between  processes  which  aay  not  need  to  be  separated,  but  rather 
to  acknowledge  that  so«e  aspects  of  what  may  be  called  need  analysis  «ay  in 
fact  be  rooted  in  program  eligibility  requirements  which  are  not  necessarily 
raUted  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  by  an  individual  student  attending  a 
particular  individual  institution. 

The  definition  of  determinstion  of  ability  to  pay  represents  one  important 
aspect  of  need  analysis,  but  should  not  be  confused  with  the  total  process. 
Meed  snalysis  can  be  characterized  as  a  four-step  process: 

!•    measurement  of  the  economic  well-being  of  the  appropriate 
student  snd/or  parent  family  unit; 

2.  associstion  of  quantitative  measures  of  that  well-being  with  a 
quantitative  estimate(s)  of  ability  to  meet  postaecondary 
educational  expenses  in  general; 

3.  determination  of  the  appropriate  student  expense  budget  which 
will  need  to  be  met  in  order  to  provide  funds  adequate  for 
attendance;  and, 

A.    cowparison  of  the  derived  ability  to  pay  (step  2)  with  the 
determined  budget  (step  3)  to  srrive  st  the  amount  of  money 
needed. 

This  method  of  looking  at  the  process  identifies  snother  area  of  confusion 
concerning  need  analysis  —  the  activities  of  the  two  national  "need  analysis 
organizations."    Th^  systems  which  have  been  developed  by  ACT  snd  CSS  are  in 
reality  national  statidards  of  determination  of  ability  to  pay«    Recent  expan- 
eions  of  their  respective  data  bases  have  begun  to  provide  aome  better  diag- 
noses for  some  of  the  silments  involved  in  the  analysis  of  the  appropriate 
student  expense  budgets  (step  3),  but  aost  of  their  activities  beyond 
determination  of  ability  to  pay  have  been  arithmetic  manipulations  for  the 
adminiatrative  convenience  of  their  conatitueni^s.    Their  systems  for  the 
oetermination  of  parental  (and  perhapa  atudent)  ability  to  pay  are  based  on 
eound  economic  theory  and  extensiv    practical  research  and  represent  national 
atsndsrds.    Determination  of  abil^cy  to  pay,  however,  involves  only  the  first 
two  steps,  snd  these  the  nstlonal  ayatems  do  admirably.    Neftd  analyaia 
requires  sn  individual  aid  adminiatrator  to  review,  adjust,  snd  modify  the 
results  of  the  prior  steps  to  reflect  the  particular  circumstsnces  of  the 
individual  student. 
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laving  •cc€ft»d  thii  definitional  frM«work,  the  Twk  Force  directed  it* 
attTOtion  to  the  two  aspects  of  tha  need  snalysls  process  which  appesr  to 
^  Mrnibli  to  the  devalopiient  of  national  atandarda:    determination  of 
alkllity  to  pay  and  determination  of  the  appropriate  budgets  to  be  uaed  In 
evaluating  atudant  coata.    Standardixation  of  theae  two  aapecta  of  the  total 
m—d  analyaia  proceaa  will  help  to  aaaure  that  the  final  Individualized 
action  producea  more  conaiatency  and  equity  for  atudenta. 

PgVgU)rWENT  OF  A  STAWDAID  FOR  THE  DETEKMINATIOM  OF  ABILITY  TO  PAY 

So^aticatcd  aodela  for  daterminlng  the  ability  of  the  family  unit  (or  any 
other  reaource  pooling  unit)  to  meet  aome  or  all  of  the  coata  of  a  post- 
aacondary  education  are  compoaed  of  two  conceptually  different  parta.  The 
firat  la  a  maaauremant  of  the  economic  well-being  or  financial  atrength  of 
tha  family  unit,  and  ^eaults  in  aome  Index  of  financial  strength.    In  the 
model  uaad  by  the  American  College  Teating  Program  this  index  Is  the 
adjuated  available  income;  in  the  College  Scholarahip  Service  model  the 
mdjttatad  effective  Income.    The  aecond  Is  the  sssocistlon  of  this  quanti- 
tative maaaure  of  economic  well-being  with  a  quantitative  eatlmate  of  the 
ability  to  meet  poataecondary  expenaea  from  the  dollara  represented  by  that 
maaatire..  In  both  ayatems,  the  application  of  thia  "taxation'  rate  to  the 
adjusted  income  reaulta  In  a  dollar  value  contribution  estimate  which  can 
be  uaed  by  the  atudent  aid  admlnlatrator  in  the  determination  of  financial 
meed. 

The  model  uaed  by  the  Baalc  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  for  the 
1974-75  yaar  embodies  the  first  step  in  this  process,  snd  results  In  the 
•reduction  of  sn  eligibility  index  which  is  sn  indirect  messure  of  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  family  unit.    This  index  csnnot  be  used  by  the 
atudent  aid  admlnlstrstor  in  determining  finsncial  need,  but  ia  uaed  by 
the  Program  in  determining  eligibility  for  and  amount  of  aaalatance. 


The  Taak  Force  believed  that  a  aingle  atandard  for  the  determination  of 
aiility  to  pay  can  be  conatructed  and  ahould  be  uaed.    Such  a  atandard 
mould  aaaure  that  the  levela  of  contribution  determined  by  at  leaat  the 
ACT  and  CSS  ayatema  would  be  identical  for  the  aame  family  aubmltting  the 
SMa  financial  data  to  .both.    If  programatic  conaiderationa  can  be  over- 
eoM,  it  might  be  posalble  for  the  atandard  to  be  uaed  by  the  BEOG  Pro- 
gT«,  thereby  bringing  into  agreement  the  deCermlnationa  made  by  •H  three 
major  public  ayatema.    Creation  of  auch  a  aingle  national  atandard,  however. 


ma  mot  a  almple  proceaa 
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Thm  l«a«t  difficult  approach  would  be  to  develop  a  atandard  which  reaulted 
omly  In  tha  production  of  an  index  which  would  assure  horizontal  equity 
among  families  —  equal  treatment  of  equals.    This  necessitates  only  the 
specificstion  of  the  variables  related  to  family  financial  strength  and 
ths  relationship  between  and  among  financial  strength  and  each  of  the  rele- 
vant variables.    Generally  accepted  economic  theory  can  be  used  valuably 
to  identify  reasonable  alternatives  and  assumptions  which  can  be  made  and 
tsstsd.    Thsoretically,  this  would  aeem  to  be  an  essy  process. 

In  •  report  published  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program 
(■•Tbe  Measurement  of  Economic  Well-«eing  in  Need  Analysis  Models"), 
William  Coggin  Identifies  some  of  the  inherent  difficulties  in  this  approach. 
Coggiji  taUs  four  different  propositions,  each  of  which  represents  a  com- 
peting visw  of  the  propsr  treatment  of  income  and  assets  in  need  analysis 
and  which  would  be  likely  to  underpin  any  need  analysis  system  which  might 
bs  developed.    Using  five  hypothetical  (but  in  no  way  atypical)  fantlies, 
Coggin  constructs  a  measurs  of  sconomic  well-being  based  on  each  of  the 
competing  assuaptions,  and  than  uses  these. indices  to  rank  the  families. 
Mis  analysis  snows  that  "the  four  propositions  give  rise  to  many  different 
rankings  and  distributions.    Indeed,  the  third  proposition  alone  results 
in  four  different  rankings  .  .  .  depending  on  the  procedure  employed  .... 
Analysis  of  the  theoretical  characteristics  uncovers  many  arbitrary  assump- 
tions and  valus  Judgnents  inherent  in  each  approach  .  .  . 

There  is  a  sound  reason  for  using  an  index  measure  of  financial  strength 
vlthout  contribution  figures  when  a  program's  funds  are  limited  and  pro- 
vide only  a  portion  of  the  total  aid  package  for  a  student  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program.    In  such  cases,  the 
program's  purpose  can  be  translated  into  a  quantitative  measure  which 
indicates  that  aid  will  be  provided  to  students  with  an  index  of  less  than 
Ti.     Ones  this  is  done,  alternative  functions  which  associate  an  award 
amount  with  each  value  of  the  index  within  the  resulting  distributions, 
of  award  can  be  compared  to  ths  program's  purposes  and  the  "best  alternative" 
chosen. 

In  ordsr  to  move  to  the  next  step  in  the  models  for  determining  family 
contribution,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  "tax  rate"  against  the  index 
of  family  strength  to  derive  the  parental  contribution.    There  are  a 
■uabsr  of  good  reasons  for  making  this  next  step.    Although  the  index 
■uaber  can  be  helpful  to  the  program  administrator  whose  assistance  is 
mot  designed  to  meet  the  total  need  of  a  student,  the  Institutional  aid 
•mimlnistrator  must  bs  concerned  with  the  accurate  measurement,  in  hard 
dollar  terms,  of  the  total  amount  of  financial  need  of  the  candidate. 
Without  this  measursment  he  cannot  determine  how  much  aid  to  offer. 
Further,  without  the  development  of  the  parental  contribution  it  is  not 
poaalble  to  determine  the  aggregate  need  of  the  population  for  planning 
purposes  —  whether  the  population  is  sn  individual  institution  making 
ylans  of  its  own  or  requesting  money  from  an  outside  agency,  or  a  stste  or 
Federal  agency  attempting  to  determine  the  appropriate  level  of  funding 
for  a  program. 
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iaPth«r  approprlact  and  iaporcanc  function  of  the  etclMCe  of  parental 
contribution  (or  ability  to  pay)  lies  in  cownication.    While  aoae  would 
consider  the  ca—.mication  function  a  negative  reason  for  Its  conatruc- 
tloa  ('*There  is  no  poeaible  way  that  I  can  provide       eon  with  $N  to  go 
.to  your  college  .  .  .         It  is  necessary  .for  students  and  their  parents 
to       aware  of  the  expectations  which  have  been  mode  In  the  process  of 
offering  (or  not  offering)  financial  «id.    Proper  planning  on  the  part  of 
students  and  parents  cannot  occur  in  the  absence  of  this  "guidance" 
ittforaatlon  about  the  expected  parental  contribution. 

la  spite  of  Its  value,  tKe  process  of  determining  the  function. which 
aoooclates  a  contribution  figure  with  each  value  of  the  index  is  one  of 
thm  aost  difficult  to  defend.    There  Is  no  scientific  formula  for  setting 
taxing  or  contribution  rates,  nor  can  there  be.    Such  rates  can  only  be  set 
on  the  basis  of  experience  with  families  of  student  aid  applicants  and 
the  best  judpMnt  of  knowledgeable  economists  and  aid  adainistrators.  In 
this  sense,  the  setting  of  contribution  rates  in  sH  of  the  present  sys- 
teaa  le  arbitrary,  or  as  one  graduate  dean,  recently  said  more  kindly, 
based  on  judgaents  on  which  reasonable  people  can  and  will  disagree. 

The  establishacnt  of  the  rates  at  which  contribution  will  be  expected  froa 
the  index  of  financial  strength  is  arbitrary  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
First,  there  is  no  body  pf  independent  econoaic  data  or  theory  which  per- 
alts  the  exogenous  stipulation  of  the. proper  share  of  wealth  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  education  of  children.    Data  froa  auch  sources  as  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  can  be  helpful  in  providing  the  consuaption 
data  which  peralt  estiaates  of  the  aaount  which  it  costs  to  aaintain  child- 
ren In  the  hoae,  and  thereby  pvovlde  soae  estiaates  of  the  aaount  of 
savings  which  would  result  If  the  child  were  no  longer  living  in  the  hoae  — 
but  the  deteralnation  of  what  portion,  if  eny,  of  that  cash  savings  should 
be  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  child  as  opposed  Co  the  laproveaent  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  those  reaalning  in  the  faaily  unit  is  arbitrary. 
Beyond  that  aaount  which  aay  be  saved  through  decreases  in  the  expenditures 
for  aaintenance,  there  is  no  body  of  econoaic  data  which  provides  inforaa* 
tlon  sbout  what  should  be  contributed  toward  educational  expenses  — and 
there  cannot  be.    This  ia  beyond  the  scope  of  data  collection. 

The  second  reason  for  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  taxation  rates  is  that 
they  are  produced  with  an  aasuaption  of  "financial  duress"  applied  to  the 
laidlies.    Studies  have  shown  that  families  largely  contribute  what  is 
expected  of  thea  —  not  necessarily  because  of  the  appropriateness  of  those 
expoctstions,  but  rather  because  it  was  requited  of  thea.    To  the  extent 
that  a  faaily  valuea  education  for  its  children,  it  will  aake  the  sacrifices 
expected  by  the  aid  adainistrators  through  their  determination  and  comninica- 
tlOD  of  "an  expected  parental  contribution." 
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Mmvmrth€lmMS,  a  modml  which  MAes  Assumptions  aJbout  the  coijJbin*tion  of 
•lements  of  the  family  financial  situation,  escablishes>  an  index  of 
•ccnomic yell-being  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  of  those  elements, 
and  applies  a  taxation  rate  to  determine  an  expected  contribution  is 
mandatory  in  situations  where  a  dollar  contribution  figure  is  essential 
to  the  determination  of  the  aaount  of  support  which  will  be  provided  in 
MMd  analysis ,    Reasonable  men  can  and  must  make  the  assumptions  even 
though  they  are  subject  to  disagreement  and  arbitrariness. 

The  major  problem  is  that  more  than  one  contribution  model 
exists  and  aid  applicants  show  different  contributions  for 
the  same  programs  which  use  these  contributions  as  inputs. 

It  would  have  been  an  enonous  and  probably  ultlniately  ineffective  mission 
for  Che  Task  Force  to  have  undertaken  the  complete  development  of  its  own 
aystem  for  determining  ability  to  pay.    It  would  have  been  possible  but 
difficult  to  identify  the  items  which  should  go  into  the  estimate  of  finan- 
cial strsngth.    Economic  theory  could  have  been  used  to  identify  their 
relationship  to  each  other  and  the  Task  Force  participants  could  have  applied 
their  own  Judgments  about  which  set  of  assumptions  to  use,    A  taxation  formula 
which  was  no  more  arbitrary  than  any  other  could  have  been  developed. 

The  end  result  of  this  process  would  have  produced  a  system  for  determining 
ability  to  pay  —  but  the  time  and  expense  would  have  been  beyond  the  present 
financial  and  temporal  capacity  of  the  Task  Force.    Three  years  ago,  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  undertook  a  thorough  review  of  their 
existing  system.    This  effort,  similar  to  what  the  Task  Force  would  have  been 
required  to  do  in  order  to  develop  a  new  system,  took  more  than  18  months  and 
coat  in  excess  of  $150,000  (not  including  the  expenses  of  the  regular  full- 
time  staff  of  the  College  Board  which  supported  the  undertaking).    It  was 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  implementing  the  system  developed  would  have  been 
in  excesa  of  $800,000  and  would  have  taken  an  additional  two  years. 

An  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  would  clearly  be  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  Task  Force.    Even  If  it  were  possible  it  would  not  solve  the  problems 
of  ownership  and  operation  of  the  system.    Unless  the  Task  Force  could 
eatablish  some  mechanism  for  producing  and  enforcing  the  use  of  the  results 
of  the  new  standard,  no  gain  would  result.    It  is  unlikely  that  the  present 
operators  of  systems  would  abandon  their  own  systems  in  favor  of  one  developed 
Independently  by  the  Task  Force, 

The  designation  of  any  of  the  existing  systems  as  the  single  national  standard, 
even  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  would  have  been  clearly  inappropriate  for 
the  Task  Force.  /       ri-  »- 

The  only  viable  alternative  appeared  to  be  that  of  bringing  the 
rmsults  produced  by  the  presently  existing  systems  into  agreement. 
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Tkm  «4v«&tn««  ot  this  lolutlon  «re  msny.    Pint,  It  •roldi  the  nec*»iity 
•f  th«  Tok  Fore*  Identlfylnf  the  Itcas  which  go  Into  the  »e««ure  of  econ- 
Mlc  if«ll«b«lQS,  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  the  rate  at  which 
tkmy  ahould  ke  taxed.    Thla  1»  not  to  say  that  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
MM  of  th«a«  Msivptlona  would  be  avoided,  but  rather  that  the  Task  Force 
VMild  not  hava  to  Bake  an  additional  Mt  of  arbitrary  Maumptlona.  The 
tw»  axlatlng  aarvlcea  have  spent  sany  yaars  exaalnlng  the  reaaoosbler  5S 
mmi  o^ulty  of  their  assuaptlons  and  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  Task  Forcv  'ould 
laprova  significantly  on  their  decisions.    Second,  by  bringing  together 
tkolr  raaults  the  problcas  of  ownership  and  operation  are  avoided.  Each 
could  then  continue  to  provide  tha  services  they  now  do  to  their  constitu- 
ents with  the  assurance  that  the  estlnate  of  parental  contribution  will  be 
tbe  SM  for  faallles  with  the  saae  financial  situations.    Third,  it  will 
saka  it  inmecassary  for  any  program  Mnager  or  student  aid  adalnistrator  to 
choosa  between  the  differing  results  of  the  two  systems  for  use  when  awarding 
funds.    Finally,  it  is  a  solution  which  will  produce  significant  political 
gains  aaong  all  of  the  constituencies  concerned  with  the  present  problems. 

In  February,  1971,  the  staffs  of  ACT  and  CSS  began  discussions,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Office  of  Education,,  designed  to  reconcile  the  najor  differ- 
ences between  their  two  systems.    One  of  the  reasons  prompting  the  Office 
of  Education  suggestion  was  the  then-pending  legislation  for  the  establish- 
■ent  of  the  lEOG  Frogran.    Those  discussions  continued  over  a  period  of  18 
■onths,  and  were  very  productive.    Both  services  agreed  to  the  use  of  a 
coHKm  base  year,  cost  of  living  adjustments  and  similar  family  size 
differentials.    ACT  agreed,  to  accept  an  asset  treatment  similar  to  that  of 
CSS.    CSS  agreed  to  modify  their  asset  taxation  rates  to  more  closely 
parallel  those  of  ACT. 

There  was  widespread  support  among  the  program  managers  for  this  process 
of  moving  together,  primarily  as  a  means  of  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
the  diivelopaent  of  a  full-fledged  Federal  need  analysis  system.  The 
development  of  the  separate  Federal  method  for  the  BEGG  Program,  however, 
reduced  this  substantial  motivation  to  make  further  changes.    Both  CSS 
and  ACT  supporters  reacted  strongly  to  the  apparent  sacrifice  of  autonomy 
for  no  gain. 

At  the  time  those  discussions  were  discontinued,  three  major  issues  remained 
to  ¥e  resolved:    the  treataent  of  families  with  more  than  one  child  In 
college;  the  asset  taxation  rates;  and  the  procedures  by  which  input  data 
would  be  edited  for  entry  into  the  computation  system.    Inuring  the  past 
years,  further  independent  changes  to  each  of  the  systems  produced  other 
differences  which  now  must  be  resolved. 
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Jt  Mppe*nd  to  the  T^sk  Force  that  its  ovn  existence  as  an  independent/ 
imptrtiil  body  representing  the  concerns  of  the  constituencies  of  hoth 
ACT  Mnd  CSS  as  weii  as  other  interested  and  concerned  constituencies  in 
the  postsecondary  education  arena  could  provide  further  jnotiVation  for 
accoMHodation  by  the  two  services.    For  that  reason  it  vas  proposed  to 
the  vuna^eiiienc  of  hoth  the  Aineric^  College  Testing  Program  and  the 
College  Entrance  Examnation  Bo^rd: 

1.  rhat  the  two  groups  immediately  hegin  formal  discussions  to 
identify  and  xesoii^e  those  areas  which  cause  their  analyses  of 
families  with  the  same  financial  circumstances  to  produce  dif^ 
ferent  expected  contributions} 

2,  That  lepresentatives  of  the  Task  Force  participate  in  those 
discussions  as  non-voting  observers; 

^<    That  the  Coamittee  on  Need  Analysis  and,  if  necessary ,  the 
Task  Force  itself  serve  as  arbitrator  and/or  "supreme  court" 
in  decisions  where  the  two  services  are  unahie  to  reach 
Mutuaiiy  agreeable  compromises. 

This  proposal  was  accepted  by  Che  managers  at  both  organizations.  The  Office 
of  Education  agreed  to  participate  in  these  discussions  and,  where  possible, 
make  sii&ilar  changes  in  the  BEOG  Program  eligibility  determinations  which 
would  bring  their  results  Into  congruence  with  those  of  CSS  and  ACT. 

While  recognizing  that  acconplishaent  of  changes  which  would  produce  the 
MM  results  from  both  services  would  be  a  major  achievement,  the  Task 
Force  auggesced  that  both  systems  consider  additional  changes  to  their 
systems  which  would  provide  even  further  reduction  of  the  problems  faced 
by  students  and  their  parents.    Among  the  items  that  the  Task  Force  hoped 
ACT  and  CSS  would  consider  during  their  discussions  are: 

1-    That  the  data  base  derive  from  items  agreed  to  by  the  paiticipants 
in  Che  Committee  on  Connon  Form; 

2.  That  the  number  of  factors  used  to  produce  the  analysis  be  as 
fev;  as  possible,  and  that  each  which  is  included  be  demonstrated 
to  have  greater  impact  on  the  result  than  other  factors  which 
have  not  been  included; 

3.  That  an  index  of  relative  economic  atrength  be  constructed  and 
reported  in  addition  to  an  expected  contribution  level. 
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Th<  TMk  Force  believes  chat  inclusion  of  these  fsccors  in  Che  present 
•yscesis  would  improve  both. 

The  first  Joint  aeeting  of  ACT  snd  CEEB  has  held  in  Iste  October,  197A. 
▲c  Chat  neecing  sn  initial  draft  of  a  "consensus"  model  for  detenaining 
^rental  ability  to  pay  was  begun. 

The  proposed  consensus  aodel  is  bssed  on  several  assumptions,  and  its 
levels  of  expectation  are  related  Co  current  economic  concepts  and  the  best 
svsilable  evidence  of  parental  sbility  to  pay  ss  used  by  the  national 
services.  « 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  proposed  national  standard  is 
that  parents  have  an  obligation  to  finance  the  education  of 
their  children  to  the  extent  that  they  are  ahJc.    Jn  analyzing 
the  fitmily's  financial  strength,  both  income  and  assets  are 
considered  to  provide  the  most  complete  index  of  the  family's 
Ability  to  pay  for  postsecondary  education.    A  major  assumption 
of  the  proposed  national  standard  is  that  family  size  and  expenses 
must  be  considered  in  order  to  measure  the  true  abilitij  of  the 
fsmily  to  contribute  to  educational  costs.    So,  too,  mst  such 
other  factors  that  will  alter  a  family's  financial  strength. 
Another  general  assumption  of  the  proposed  national  standard  is 
that  the  family  must  bo  accepted  un  thejir  present  financial 
condition. 

Any  system  Chat  snalyzcs  financial  need  ausc  deal  first  with  the  objective 
fscts  of  family  financial  circumstances.    It  cannot  make  distinctions  be- 
tween the  frugal  poor  and  the  spendthrlf cy.    It  cannot  distinguish  between 
laprovidencc  and  financial  tragedy,    Fsmilies  with  similar  incomes  may  hsve 
dissimilar  assets  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    Previous  illness,  bankruptcy, 
or  unemployment  may  have  depleted  the  assets  of  a  family.    If  s  family  were 
expected  to  contribute  an  smount  greater  than  its  present  ability  dictated, 
the  student  would  be  penalized  by  being  forced  to  find  a  way  to  assume  the 
flnsncisl  burden  that  could  not  be  met  by  either  parents  or  existing  sid 


An  objective  system  of  student  need  analysis  must  trest  sll  fsmilies 
equitsbly,  recognizing  the  peculsricies  of  each  family's  situation  to  the 
grestest  extent  possible.    It  must  consider  expenses  snd  expenditures 
thst  are  not  s  matter  of  family  choice.    On  the  other  hand,  s  need  analysis 
system  should  not  make  adjustments  in  its  estimates  of  financial  strength 
Wcsuse  of  differences  in  family  situations  which  result  from  family  choice. 
For  example,  s  family  that  owes  a  Isrge  debt  on  an  automobile  is  treated 
idcntlcslly  with  a  family  thst  owns  s  fully  pald-for  csr.    Even  though  the 
first  family  has  a  debt  and  is  required  to  allocate  more  of  its  Income  to 
psying  that  debt,  the  purchase  of  the  automobile  generally  reflects  family 
choice.    This  obligation  is  not  considered  in  the  estimate  of  its  sblUty 
to  psy  for  college. 


programs. 
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Although  accurate,  objective  data  are  the  basis  for  systematic  need  snalysis 
tb«  resulting  contribution  should  be  considered. as  a  reliable  recoi^ndation! 
Caaplaxities  in  individual  family  financial  circimutances  and  differences  in 
attitudca  toward  education  frequently  re^juire  an  sid  sdministrator  to  con- 
sider appropriate  adjustments  for  specific  families.    In  doing  this  he  or 
she  must  evaluate  both  the  objective  anB  subjective  information  available. 

Tha  program  managers  of  CSS,  ACT,  CAPFAC,  and-the  Usic  Grant  Program  have 
comtinuad  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  Tssk  Force  to  elaborate  the 
4atails  of  the  Consenaua  H^yXe.l.    The  agreementa  they  had  reached  by  January 
iimre  published  and  circulated  in  the  Draft  Final  Report  for  review  and  coivent 

financial  aid  admlnlstratora,  educational  policymakers,  and  the  general 
public. 

i2ia^;.'^?^f  K**'''***^"'*  J!"^^**  constituent  approval  for  the 

\  ?  ^^"^  ^  elements  were  publicly 

r^iewed  at.aeveral  association  meetings  between  January  and  May!  MaSy 
of  the  co=^ts  «d  reco-endations  of  constituent  groups  and  a,enci« 
wra  incorporated  into  the  Consensus  Model. 

A  panel  of  economists  was  convened  In  May  to  review  the  Model  and  to  suggest 
mays  in  which  it  might  be  Improved.    The  panel  consisted  of  Robert  Hartman, 
Brookings  Institute;  Dorothy  Projector,  Social  Security  Administration;  and 
Douglas  Windham,  University  of  Chicago.    Each  panelist  has  hsd  extensive 
experience  in  student  economics  and  the  principles  of  need  analysir.  Their 
reactions  to  the  Model  were  quite  positive  and  aupportive.    Several  of  their 
auttestions  were  incorporated  in  the  Model,  which  is  described  in  detail  in 
Appendix  £. 

ACT,  CSS,  and  CAPFAC  have  agreed  that  the  Consensus  Model  will  be  implemented 
tl^  »>^;i"Pl"K  in  the  FALL,  1975.  for  students  applvint  for  aid  for 
the  1976-1977  academic  year.   

"^^H?  Working  Committee  on  Need  Analysis  and  the  final  meeting 

of  the  Task  Force,  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Consensus  Model  s  expected  parental  contributions  from  families  whose  incomes 
tairbetween  the  Bureau  of  Ubor  Statistica  low  and  moderate  budget  standards 
mould  be  lower  than  thoae  expected  by  the  Comlssioner  of  Education's  benchmark 
cases.    They  expressed  concern  that  possible  disparities  night  inhibit  spproval 
of  the  Consensua  Model  for  use  in  swarding  aid  und^er  the  three  institutionally- 
based  programs.    In  recognition  of  this,  the  Task  Force  approved  the  following 
recommendations  st  its  final  meeting: 

rha  TMsk  Force  endorses  the  consensus  model  as  forimlatcd  by  the  agree- 
mnts  between  ACT  and  CSS  but  recomiKinds  that  the  responsible  parties 
of  those  agencies  continue  to  examine  the  Appropriateness  of  parenUl 
contributions  for  families  whose  incomes  fall  between  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  low  and  moderate  budget  standards  adjusted  for  changes 
in  the  ConsuMter  Price  Index* 

The  Taak  Force  ur^es  that  further  discussions  continue  between  ACT,  CSS, 
not,  and  OE,  under  proper  auspices,  toward  the  goal  of  mutual  adaptation 
of  the  consensus  model  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  parties. 
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miFICATIOW  OF  REPORTED  FINANCIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 

In  Chapccr  IV,  the  Task  Force  makes  reconnendaclons  concern ln|  changes  In 
the  calendar  by  which  Federal,  state,  and  Instlcudonal  award  decisions  are 
■ade  and  announced.    The  priaary  purpose  of  these  reconnendat ions  is  to 
hring  the  award  calendar  into  a  logical  sequence,  while  at  the  saae  time 
aaaurlng  that  students  have  knowledge  of  the  aid  which  will  be  available 
to  them  at  a  tine  appropriate  for  informed  decisionmaking. 

Oq«  of  the  agreements  of  the  consensus  model  for  determining  parental  ability 
to  pay  it  that  the  primary  analysis  will  be  performed  on  data  for  the  year 
prior  to  the  academic  year  for  which  the  applicant  is  applying.    For  initial 
processing,  this  will  be  1975  calendar  year  income  for  students  applying  for 
aid  for  the  1976-77  academic  year.    Whether  either  service  provides  an 
additional  analysis  for  Che  1974  or  1976  income  is  optional. 

Taken  together,  these  reconnendations  concerning  calendar  change  and  base-year 
for  determining  eligibility  to  pay  make  It  possible  that  some  families  will 
aubmlt  application  Information  prior  to  the  time  that  their  actual  Income  and 
axpenses  arc  known  with  certainty.    For  most  families,  it  Is  not  until  their 
Federal  Income  tax  returns  have  been  completed  and  filed  that  they  have  certain 
knowledge  of  their  exact  Income  and  expenses  for  the  prior  calendar  year. 
Normally,  this  Is  not  until  early  February.    The  recommended  calendar  provides 
that  processing  of  BEOC  applications  begin  in  mid-September.    For  that  group 
of  families  who  file  between  mid-September  and  early-February,  Income  and 
cxpenaes  will  of  necessity  be  estimates.    Proper  stewardship  of  public  and 
private  funds  requires  some  mechanism  to  verify  Information  which  was  sub- 
mitted as  estimates  subsequent  to  the  time  when  definite  Information  Is  available. 

The  Task  Force  considered  many  different  proposals  to  solve  the  probJews  of 
verification  and  validation  of  financial  aid  data.    There  was  a  lack  of  agree- 
ment as  to  Che  point  at  which  accurate  or  valid  data  was  most  critical.  Some 
believed  verification  was  most  important  at  the  point  when  initial  awards 
ucre  made.    Others  believed  that  it  was  important  at  the  point  before  the 
atudent  received  his  award.    There  was  disagreement  about  where  Che  primary 
reaponslblllty  for  verification  should  be  placed.    Some  believed  the  services 
are  responsible  for  verification  of  the  data.    Others  said  Che  awarding  agency 
and  institution  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  verification.    A  third  opinion 
uaa  that  both  are  equally  responsible. 

Consensus  on  some  points  was  achieved,  and  the  Task  Force  recommends  that: 

(1)  r/vit  awJtrding  agencies  snd  institutions  be  strongly  urged 
to  verify  Appropriate  financiMl  data  for  the  current  year 
by  use  of  state  or  federal  tax  stateinents. 

(2)  That  need  analysis  services  and  state  agencies  which  serve 
as  processors  provide  extensive  edit  checks  and  diagnostic 
statements  to  financial  aid  officers  to  help  them  identify 
those  applications  which  may  need  careful  attention  and 
follow'up  for  verification  of  data* 
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(3)    That  *11  agencies  *nd  institutions  support  the  verific*tion 
process  2h;  exchanging  informtt ion  *ppropriMte  to  the  *dminis- 
trMtion  of  student  Mid.    LegisUzures  should  be  urged  to  oppose 
iMWs  th»t  will  limit  this  exchange.    Uws  should  be  passed  to 
permit  public  agencies  not  directly  involved  wizh  finsnci*l  »id 
mdmlnistrMtion  (e.g.,  state  Mnd  IocmI  tsx  bureaus)  to  provide 
mgencies  «nd  institutions  with  verification  information. 
That  applications  for  financial  assistance  beyond  a  student's 
initial  year  of  postsecondary  education  should  be  baaed  on  and 
filed  after  the  base  year  tax  forms  are  completed. 
That  the  current  efforts  of  the  services  to  develop  procedures 
and  systems  of  verification  and  validation  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded as  appropriate  means  of  addressing  these  issues. 

WCESSING  SmmTION  MODEL  TO  TKST  VARIOUS  MEASURES  FOR  DETERMIHlHC 
FAIENTAL  ABILITY  TO  PAY 

Om  of  Che  continuing  difflcultie.  in  e.t.bllshing  and  Mint.ining  .  .ingle 
•CMd.rd  for  deter.ining  parental  ability  to  pay  revolvea  .round  the  problem 
of  taating  varioua  changea  and  .odif icationa  Co  the  exiating  ayatema  againat 
a  atandardlzed  data  baae  and  againat  the  reaults  of  other  ayateas  produced 
againat  the  aa»e  data  baae.     In  the  absence  of -auch  coaparative  data,  each 
ayate*  «uat  operate  independently  of  each  other  —  «  factor  which  contributea 
CO  ao«e  aignificant  portion  of  the  differencea  which  preaently  exiat.  Recog- 
nlilng  thia  need,  tha  Task  Force  coMissioned  the  devfelopaent  of  a  datA 
froceaaing  aiaulation  model. 

Tha  model  la  concerned  with  aimulating  the  .ffecta  of  different  need  analyaia 
mpproachea  on  parental  contribution  toward  college  coata.    Although  it  could 
conceivably  be  uaed  to  compare  approaches  in  need  analysia  for  independent 
studenta,  the  model  is  apeclfically  deaigned  to  contain  all  of  the  major 
factora  included  in  exiating  parental  contribution  syateos.    The  initial 
programed  .odel  will  Include  the  three  major  syatems  for  determining  paren- 
tal contribution  (ACT,  CSS,  and  lEOG)  aa  operational  in  their  fall,  1974, 
yaraiona.    Since  it  la  Impoaaible  to  anticipate  all  of  the  posaible  need 
•Mlysis  approachea  which  a  user  might  wiah  to  test,  the  atandard  model  pro- 

liiVr  !  "^'^ /""y  ^o*^  additionally  programmed  need  an^yaia  ayatem  which 
might  be  deaired.  *  ' 

The  model  conaists  of  four  aectlooa: 

1.  A  atructured  Input  aection  that  will  accept  atandard  need  analyaia 
characteristica  and  items; 

2.  A  user  programmed  need  analyaia  ayatem  or  systems; 

3.  An  output  section  that  provide*  compariaons  with  parental  contri- 
bution and  an  analysis  of  the  major  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
«lfferencea  in  reaulta* 
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4.    A  scoraje  section  that  will  retain  the  results  of  up  to  ten 

different  need  analysis  runs  and  permit  the  user  to  designate  any 
one  of  the  ten  as  the  base  or  test  run  for  comparison  purposes. 

In  recomendlng  the  development  of  the  model,  the  Task  Force  was  aware  that 
its  operation  and  maintenance  would  be  beyond  the  scope  and  ability  of  the 
Task  Force.    Upon  delivery,  th*»  data  processing  model  will  be  made  available 
to  any  Interested  agency,  organization,  or  Institution  that  wUhes  to  use 
It.    A  charge  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  materials 
will  be  requested  of  the  recipients.    When  the  Task  Force  expires,  the 
■odel  will  be  turned  over  to  the  National  Institute  for  Financial  Aid 
iUimlnlstration  or  some  other  similar  organization  on  the  condition  that  they 
continue  to  luke  it  available  on  request  for  no  charge  greater  than  that 
required  to  maintain  and  duplicate  the  materials. 

STUDENT  EXPENSE  BUDGETS 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  the  current  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  con- 
struction of  student  budgets  seriously  inhibits  the  equitable  distribution 
of  student  aid.    Just  as  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  Che  measurement  of 
fMlly  resources  results  in  variability  in  the  determination  of  need  for 
economic  subsidy  and  program  eligibility,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
construction  of  student  expense  budgets -results  in  non-standard  or  no»- 
equivalent  estimates  of  student  need.    It  also  results  in  unrealistic 
estimates  of  student  need. 

In  order  to  determine  a  particular  student's  need,  his/her  ability  to  pay  for 
postsecondary  education  has  to  be  compared  with  the  total  costs  of  his/her 
education  or  "student  budget."    If  student  budgets  do  not  reflect  real 
differences  in  actual  costs,  then  when  real  differences  reflected  in  the 
measurement  of  ability  to  pay  are  compared  with  these  inaccurate  student 
budgets,  unrealistically  high  or  low  estimates  of  the  student  s  true  finan- 
cial need  will  result.    This  event  causes  an  inequitable  distribution  of 
oeeds-based  student  aid  awards. 

A  Student  expense  budget  aay  be  defined  as  aJJ  expenses  vhich  are 
msonai>Jy  related  to  4  specific  student's  attendance  at  a  specific 
postsecondary  institution  for  a  specific  period  of  time.    The  Task 
Force  recognizes  that  many  variances  in  student  budgets  reflect  real 
differences  in  expenditure  profiles  of  students  at  various  institu- 
tions.   Differences  which  are  not  based  on  the  real  expenditure 
patterns  of  students  should  be  eliminated. 
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Direct  •ducacioiul  costs  (tuition,  feet,  books  and  supplies)  vary  fron 
institution  to  institution  because  of  differences  among  postsecondary 
institutions*  pricing  policies.    This  is  a  legitimate  source  of 
variability  and  should  be  recognized  in  budget  instruction  procedures. 

ludgsts  vary  from  institution  to  institution  in  part  because  of  place-to- 
placc  differences  in  cost-of-living.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
racently  published  data  showing  that  moderate  level  consumption  budgets 
•r«  37  percent  higher  in  Anchorage,  Alaska  than  in  Orlando,  riorida.  Thus, 
the  price  levels  in  the  area  in  which  the  postsecondary  institution  Is 
located  may  be  expected  to  affect  the  consumption  portion  of  the  student 
expense  budget. 

Most  postsecondary  institutions  construct  separate  budgets  for  different 
groups  of  students  in  an  effort  to  recognize  their  different  expenditure 
profiles.    Typically,  budgets  are  constructed  for  unmarried  students  liv- 
ing in  dormitories,  their  counterparts  living  in  off-campus  quarters, 
computer  students  who  live  with  their  parents,  and  married  students  with 
differing  numbers  of  childrsn.    Som  institutions  also  recognize  that  con- 
sumption budgets  vary  by  age  and  construct  budgets  grouped  by  the  student's 
etc*    Each  of  these  is  a  "legitimate"  cause  for  variability  in  student 
expense  budgets  If^  it  reflects  real  differences  in  student  educational 
expenditure  profiles. 

But  student  budgets  also  vary  because  of  philosophical  and  methodological 
differences.    For  example,  some  student  aid  administrators  prefer  to  use 
conservative  standards  for  student  budgets  because  they  expect  aid  reci- 
pients to  live  at  a  standard  of  living  which  is  lower  than  reasonable. 
Some  aid  administrators  vary  student  budgets  according  to  estimates  of 
student  resources.    The  budget  is  raised  or  lowered  because  of  student 
self-help  expectations. 

Budgets  vary  because  of  methodological  differences  in  budget  estimating 
procedures.    Some  aid  administrators  rely  solely  on  their  Judgment  when 
constructing  student  expense  budgets;  others  conduct  surveys  of  student 
expenditures;  and  still  others  look  to  sources  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  budget  standards. 

Budgets  sometimes  vary  because  they  are  based  upon  items  which  an  aid 
program  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  support,  e.g.,  recreational  and  personal 
expenses,,  child  care  or  child  support  payments,  etc.    Budgets  may  also 
vary  because  aid  administrators  choose  to  present  reduced  budgets  to 
students  in  order  to  disguise  the  fact  that  their  available  student  aid 
Mould  noL  meet  the  real  financial  needs  of  all  students.    These  are  not 
legitimate  reasons  for  variances  in  budgets. 

r<M*  FOPS*  believes  that  budgets  should  reflect  real  dif- 
/erenees  in  student  costs  and  not  differences  in  a  program's 
Ability  to  p*y  for  those  costs  or  to  meet  the  students*  needs. 
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Muck  of  th«  variability  in  student  budget*  could  and  ahould  be  alleviated 

conctruceiDf  budget*  which  reflect  only  real  difference*  In  student 
•4ucatlon«l  expend Iturea.    The  student  budget  should  be  Independent  of 
student  lnco»e  patterns  and  the  anticipated  allocation  of  aid  funds.  Or, 
to  fut  it  another  way,  student  budgets  should  reflect  real  expenditures 
md  should  not  be  used  to  artificially  ration  aid  dollars  aaong  different 
tyf  of  students  nor  to  disguise  a«su«ptlons  about  self-help  expectations 
which  wre  appropriately  should  be  matters  of  policy  and  a  visible  part  of 
tho  calculation  of  ability  to  pay  for  education. 

7urth«r«ore»  the  student  budget  should  be  independent  of  the  kinds  or 
Mounts  of  expenses  that  an  aid  program  can  legally  (or  philosophically) 
hal^  defray.    If  there  are  limitations  on  the  amounts  and  types  of  expenses 
(or  naeds)  that  a  student  aid  program  can  meet,  the  student  should  be  so 
informed.    Ho  one  should  attempt  to  disguise  these  matters  of  policy  or 
procedure  by  altering  the  student  budget. 

Tha  process  of  constructing  a  realistic  student  budget  and  the  budget  so 
constructed  presents  the  best  opportunity  to  provide  students  with  Infor- 
mation needed  to  permit  Informed  choices  about  what  they  must  pay  and  can 
choose  to  pay  for  their  education  and  the  costs  of  living  as  a  student. 
If  the  student  budget  presented  to  the  student  has  been  altered  by  pblloso- 
^Ical  assumptions »  legal  fiats,  or  methodological  misconceptions,  the 
student  cannot  make  realistic  choices  or  plans  because  the  Information  Is 
Dot  realistic. 

Tlia  Task  Force  recommends  that: 

Student  budgets  be  developed,  constructed  and  presented  to 
students  in  a  manner  which  will  reflect  the  types  and  amounts 
of  expenditures  that  student*  within  different  budgetary 
types  experience  m  auiint*ining  a  moderate  but  adequate  stan- 
dard of  living. 

It  enough  aid  were  available  to  meet  all  the  student  aid  needs  of  all 
students  and  administrative  time  and  resources  were  plentiful.  It  could  be 
arguad  that  separate  budgets  for  every  student  should  be  constructed  which 
would  Include  "any  expi>nses  reasonably  necessary  for  the  student  to  remain 
in  school."    However,  there  are  not  sufficient  aid  or  administrative 
resources  to  meet  or  measure  everyone's  "expenses  reasonably  necessary  to 
rmmain  in  school."    Furthermore,  since  many  different  student  aid  programs 
are  funded  from  public  sources,  each  student  aid  program  should  determine 
what  conatltutes  reasonable  expenses  guided  by  some  cowion  standards  or 
guidelines. 
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Appetsdlx  C  of  chit  report  provldei  toae  general  guidelines  for  the  Iteat 
which  should  be  Included  In  student  budgecs,  the  definitions  of  those 
ItCM,  and  siodels  for  construction  of  the  appropriate  amounts  and  types 
of  student  budgets. 

SlDCC  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  developing  more  accurate  budgets  is  the 
need  for  acre  equitable  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the  Federal  and  state 
govemaents  should  encourage  and  assist  Institutional  aid  administrators 
to  do  research  on  this  topic.    One  of  the  best  wayi  to  do  this  would  be  for 
the  governaents  to  provide  adnlnlstraClve  allowances  to  institutions  which 
enroll  their  aid  recipients. 

Therm  fore,  the  Task  Force  recomnds  that  the  Federal  And 
state  govermnents  provide  institutions  with  administrMtive 
mllovajices  which  are  based  upon  the  numbers  of  enrolled 
Federal  and  state  aid  recipients  on  that  campus.    Xn  addition 
or  until  such  time  as  administrative  allowances  are  provided, 
Federal  and  state  mid  programs  should  include  in  their  adminis- 
trative  budgets  funds  to  provide  related  services  which  would 
help  to  minimize  the  institutional  costs. in  responding  to  the 
governmental  requests  for  general  or  specific  student  aid  infor- 
mation.  ^  ^ 

The  allowance  should  be  made  to  Institutions  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
student  aid  administration.    Good  administration  Includes  performing 
research  to  verify  and  modify  existing  practices. 

A  STUDENT  BUDGET  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  the  barriers  to  research  on  student  budget; 
are  noc  all  surmountable  by  Increased  admlnlsfiratlve  allowances.    Even  If 
«oney  is  available  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  printing,  administering,  and  pro- 
cessing questionnaires,  many  aid  administrators  may  lack  the  staff  time 
and  research  skills  necessary  to  conduct  the  best  possible  studies. 


Therefore,  the  Task  Force  recotmends  that  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  the  American  College  Testing  Program,  and  the  Graduate 
and  Professional  Financial  Aid  Council  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Association  of  student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  and 
state  scholarship  agencies  develop  and  provide  consultative  ser- 
vices  to  campuses  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  local  student 
budgetary  norms. 
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Th«  service  should  provide  assistance  In  seapling,  questionnaire  design 
and  administration,  and  data  analysis  and  should  be  provided  to  Institu- 
tlona  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.    These  three  cooperating  associations 
•hould  periodically  provide  suumary  reports  of  their  student  budgetary 
activities  to  their  various  constituencies  so  that  all  interested  parties 
can  Bora  closely  Monitor  the  shifts  in  student  educational  expenditure 
profiles.    These  sinmary  reports  can  and  should  be  made  a  regular  part 
of  tha  Frogran  Suanary  Data  Exchange  network  recotuaendcd  by  the  Task  Force 
in  Chapter  IV  of  this  report. 
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CiUPTER  III 
The  Scudenc  CoMon  Bscs  form 


One  of  Che  bosc  .Ifnlflcnt  problem  In  .cudent  sid  is  the  nuaber  of  .ppU- 
CAtions  and  d.c.  coUecclon  docuaenc.  which  students  .nd  parents  mist  co.plete 
In  order  to  obtain  aid  fro«  a  variety  of  aourcea.    Even  a  atudent  who  ia 
^plying  for  atudent  aid  at  juat  one  poataecondarv  inatltuMnn         be  required 
to  co^lete  up  to  a  even  different  docuiienta  uaed  to  determine  aid  eUfibUity. 

For  exa^le,  the  student  and  parents  My  ccplete  the  institutional  financial 
aid  application,  the  Aiterican  College  Testing  Program's  Family  Finsnclsl 
^in^J  purposes,  the  Bssic  Educational 

Opportunity  Grsnt  Progra-  spplicstion.  an  spplicstion  for  a  stste  scholarship 
or  low.  the  College  scholsrship  Service's  F;.rents'  Confidential  Statement 
for  the  ststa  agency  s  need  snalysis  purposes,  sn  spplicstion  to  s  bsnk  for 
a  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan,  and.  finally,  an  application  for  a  teacher 
•ducation  acholarahip  or  some  other  form  of  categorical  aid!    If  the  student 
•ppl  ea  to  «>re  than  one  inatitution.  he/she  -ay  hsve  to  complete  ev. 
applicationa.  aa  each  institution  may  have  ita  own  and  the  combinatio 


vary  from  atate  to  atate. 


even  more 
iona  may 


In  order  to  complete  these  applications,  the  student  and  parents  hsve  to 
assemble  and  accumulste  financial  information  from  their  income  tax  forms, 
information  sbout  their  past  and  anticipsted  incoae  snd  expenditure  patterns, 
and  Information  about  anticipated  educational  costs.    Then  the  student  and 
psrents  must  decide  how  to  respond  to  questions  on  each  of  the  spplicstions. 
Even  though  the  question  may  be  seeking  the  same  or  simllsr  snswers  they 
are  aaked  in  different  fonuats  with  phrases  or  concepts  which  have  slightly  ■ 
different  meanings  or  nuances.    Because  the  applications  require  different 
filing  dates  and  may  be  obtsined  at  different  times,  the  process  of  assem- 
bling dats  may  take  place  five  or  more  timea. 

Studenta  and  parents  frequently  become  quite  confused  about  what  information 
is  required  of  them  and  fail  to  correctly  complete  all  the  items  on  a 
psrticular  application.    Some  students  and  psrents  simply  fail  to  apply  — 
even  though  they  need  sid  —  becsuse  of  the  effort  involved. 

The  problems  created  for  students  and  psrents  by  multiple  application  forms 
and  filing  procedurea  have  not  gone  unrecognized  by  student  sid  adminls- 
trstors.  institutions,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  nor  the  need  snalysis 
services.    To  solve  these  problems  two  major  issues  hsd  to  be  resolved: 
agreement  on  a  coanon  form  and  development  of  a  sensible  delivery  system 
for  student  aid.  ^ 
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DEVtLOPMEMT  OF  A  PKOTOTYPE  FORM 

The  probIe«s  associated  with  developing  a  single  common  data  f"™  * 
«med  d^very  system  are  separate  but  Interrelated.      n  ^'-^'^'l/'/'l"^ 
/co-on  form  It  Is  necessary  to  determine  If  the  data  elements  needed  by 
111^  P  ograms  and  need  analysis  services  are  sufficiently  similar  to 
term!    tLl?  collection  on  a  single  document.    In  order  to  develop  '  "f^'-i 
d^Uvery  system.  It  Is  necessary  to  determine  how  Information  collected  by 
a  c«on  form  o^  the  document  Itself  might  flow  from  students  and  parents 
to  Z  »onr<.Id  programs  and  need  analysis  services.    The  » 
^e  of  the  data  collected  for  decisions  regarding  program        ""ll  ty  for 
n'anclalasslstance  and  assessment  of  ablllty-to-pay  (or  family  financial 
""ngth)  will  affect  both  the  common  form  and  the  delivery  system. 

To  determine  what  student  and  parent  data  are  necessary  to  a  common  form, 
lour  crlt«L  were  developed  to  evaluate  data  elements  on  the  various  forms 
presently  In  u»e: 

1      I.  Che  data  eleoenc  necessary  to  satisfy  some  state  or  Federal 
•cacucory  requirement,  such  as  state  of  legal  residence; 

2.    Is  the  d*ta  element  necessary  for  the  determination  of  program 
eligibility,  such  as  evidence  of  high  school  graduation  or  citi- 
zenship; 

1     I.  the  data  element  necessary  to  determine  family  ability  to  pay 
A  -«su?e3  byT  cons.nsu7model  developed  by  the  Task  Force;  or 

4.    Is  the  data  element  necessary  simply  because  It  is  used  for  some 
other  purpose  with  a  frequency  that  justifies  its  Inclusion? 

Th«««  criteria  permitted  identification  of  a  coirioon  core  of  data  elements. 
These  criteria  permLtLea  enabling  the  determination  of 

I'lLi  m      for^^o  t    fu         iid  presently  available  and  the  determination 

of  fbilU^^o  pay  without,  seriously  detracting  from  any  existing  system  s 

current  capacity  to  perform  these  functions. 

......  of  •;2xt""™:.sr.r;t".«pi™'r';; 

s;.r.r:.—   ;s .".  s..^. ...» ....  ■•"■«'■•;;" 
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processing.    The  dsts  required  for  the  two  sections  sre  exsctly  the  suie. 
My  the  forvat  Is  different.    Aside  fro«  the  problems  of  delivery  system 
vhlch  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter  the  drsft 
prototype  for»  and  instructions  included  st  the  end  of  this  chspter  mtet 
thm  criterU  described  sbove.    It  is  recbgnired,  however,  that  fro«  tiae 
to  tine  iteas  will  need  to  be  sdded  or  deleted  in  order  to  refine  the 
>  docuaent. 

In  addition,  the  Task  Force  decided  thst  the  purpose  of  the  form  encoapsssed 
toals  beyond    driving"  need  analysis  systeos  snd  included  s  need  for  iteas 
Which  would  aake  the  fora  sultsble  ss  s  stste  or  institutional  spplicstion 
ss  well.    The  Coaaittee  deliberstely  held  to  s  ainlaua  the  number  of  such  . 
itcaa  in  order  to  encoursge  states  snd  institutions  to  seriously  evsluate 
data  now  collected.    It  was  believed  that  .any  iteas  presently  collected 
were  done  so  for  historicsl  reaaons  or  thst  the  dsCs  could  ressonsbly  be 
derived  froa  other  sources. 

SaOtT-KANGE  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Student  Conwm  Dats  Fora  offered  here  is  s  prototype  snd  has  not  yet 
been  field- tested.    It  is  believed,  however,  that  its  dsts  elenents  snd 
composition  aeet  the  four  outlined  criteris.   .The  Tssk  Force  is  plsnning 
to  aake  the  prototype  docuaents  svsilable  to  a  number  of  ststes  for  field- 
testing  during  1975.    It  is  snticipsted  that  these  field-tests  will  deaonstrste 
the  vslue  snd  vslidity  of  the  prototype  snd  will  lesd  to  aodificstions, 


If  the  Student  Comon  Dsta  Fora  receives  wide-spresd  scceptsnce,  student  aid 
progrs.8  snd  need  anslysis  systems  might  tske  two  types  of  sctions  which  would 
help  students  and  parents.    The  dsts  eleaents  might  be  incorporsted  into 
their  existing  spplications  snd  dsta  collection  docuaents,  or  the  Fora  itself 
aight  be  adopted  snd  iapleaented. 

Either  of  these  sctions  would  help  students  snd  parents  becsuse  sid  sppli- 
cations would  contsin  identicsl  questions  so  students  snd  psrents .would  be 
aaked  for  a  common  set  of  dsta.    Once  the  students  snd  parents  hsd  sssea- 
bled  the  sppropriate  inforaation  and  coapleted  one  fora,  they  could  use  the 
•aae  data  to  complete  sdditionsl  forms. 

In  order  to  aove  towsrd  the  gosl  of  one  spplicstion  per  student  snd  faaily 
each  year,  s  unified  delivery  systea  of  forms  snd  sid  would  hsve  to  be 
designed.    The  Taak  Force  considered  several  acthods  of  achieving  this  gosl. 

As  the  Taak  Force  explored  alternative  propossls  for  delivery  systeaa  which 
utilize  s  Student  Common  Dsts  Fora,  seversl  questions  recurred: 

1,  Can  anj^  fora  —  snd  in  psrticulsr,  the  Student  Comon  Dsts  pora  — 
be  used  by  existing  need  snslysis  systeas  thst  eaploy  different 
aethods  for  entering  dsts  into  record  files,  e.g.,  keypunch  or 
aark-sense  acthods? 

2.  Vhst  aethods  of  processing  foras  sre  aost  fessible  snd  desirsble 
to  institutional,  stste,  snd  Federsl  sid  programs? 
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3.  What  are  Che  costs  of  Implementing  a  Student  Common  Data  Form  In 
various  systems?    What  costs  will  accrue  to  students  and  programs 
ufllns  the  Student  Common  Data  Form? 

4.  How  la  confidentiality  of  Information  Insured  In  a  system  utilizing 
a  Student  Common  Data  Form? 

5.  What  conditions  or  characteristics  of  a  system  will  produce  the 
■est  support  for  and  use  of  a  Student  Common  Data  Form? 

The  Task  Force  decided  that  there  were  no  fundamental  obstacles  to  creating 
a  form  which  could  be  conveniently  adapted  to  either  keypunch  or  mark-sense 
•ntry  Into  record  files.    The  present  technology  very  adecjuately  permits  the 
development  of  a  Student  Common  Data  Form  which  can  be  processed  by  either 
ncthod.    The  Committee's  prime  concern  was  to  Insure  that  programs  and 
services  could  utilize  the  Student  Common  Data  Form  In  their  current  processing 
•ystems. 

As  alternative  delivery  systems  were  developed  and  considered,  It  became 
necessary  to  develop  criteria  for  evaluating. them.    The  criteria  were  as 


1.  How  close  does  the  proposed  delivery  system  come  to  achieving 
the  Task  Force's  goal  of  one  document  filed  once  per  year  for 
all  financial  aid  programs? 

2.  Does  the  proposed  delivery  system  enhance  or  Inhibit  the  timely 
notification  of  decisions  to  students? 

3.  Can  the  proposed  delivery  system  provide  timely  Information 
necessary  to  decisions  by  a  wide  variety  of  programs  which  utilize 
widely  differing  criteria  for  eligibility? 

4.  Is  the  Implementation  of  the  proposed  delivery  system  likely  to 
reduce  costs  to  programs  and  students  in  relation  to  Its  output 
and  effectiveness? 

5.  Can  the  proposed  delivery  system  pro\lde  programs  with  an  original, 
copy,  or  transcript  of  the  Student  Common  Data  Form  If  It  Is  so 


6.    Can  th*  proposed  delivery  system  be  feasibly  Implemented  In  the 
near  future  with  minimal  disruptions  to  existing  programs?  Or, 
how  win  the  proposed  delivery  system  affect  existing  programs 
And  systems? 


follows: 
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The  different  option*  for  delivery  systeas  considered  are  suiMaarlzed  below. 
Additional  detailed  Information  about  the  systeas  and  their  positive  and 
negative  aspects  Is  Included  in  Appendix  F. 


This  option  Merely  assuaes  that  the  existing  need  analysis  services  and 
student  aid  prograns  will  adopt  the  connon  items  and  definitions  to  their 
data  collection  documents  and  applications,    with  the  adoption  of  common 
items  and  coMon  definitions  within  existing  but  diverse  formats,  a  first 
level  short-range  movement  toward  the  goal  of  a  single  Student  Common  Data 
For»  Is  taken.    There  are  minimal  changes  required  to  Implement  this  systei 
Programs  only  have  to  agree  to  use  common  definitions  and  Items,  they  do  nt 
have  to  adopt  the  consensus  model  or  otherwise  coordinate  their  activities 
The  costs  of  this  option  are  primarily  related  to  redesign  and  printing  of 
application  forms  and  some  redesign  of  data  processing  modes  where  new 
definitions  don't  correspond  with  current  ones. 


This  option  assumes  that  Institutional,  state,  and  Federal  aid  programs  will 
adopt  the  Student  Common  Data  Form  and  the  consensus  model  for  determination 
of  family  financial  strength.    With  the  adoption  of  the  Student  Conuaon  Data 
For»  the  student  and  parents  will  have  to  accumulate  Information  for  filing 
an  application  Just  once»  even  though  the  student  may  have  to  file  several 
copies  of  the  Form  with  different  agencies  at  different  points  In  time. 
This  process  might  be  aided  by  a  multiple  copy  form  Including  both  a  key- 
punch and  mark-sense  format.    This  would  require  consolidated  approaches 
to  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  For*. 

While  Option  H  depends  upon  agreement  among  services  and  programs  to 
utilize  a  single  form.  It  does  not  require  agreement  on  uniform  timing  or 
coordination,  nor  does  it  require  that  service  agancles  and  programs  deter- 
mine program  eligibility  In  any  fashion  or  with  any  criteria  other  than  those 
currently  employed. 


Option  I 


Option  II 
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Because  copies  of  the  Student  Common  Data  Form  can  be  mass  produced,  there 
Lb  likely  to  be  some  program  cost  savings  in  Option  II  over  Option  1  where 
iteas  are  siaply  incorporated  into  existing  documents.    Savings  to  the 
•tudent,  however,  are  not  significant  because  he/she  still  has  to  file 
several  documents. 

It  appears  to  the  Task  Force  that  this  option  could  be  implemented  without 
substantial  problems  by  existing  program  services.  However,  final  decisioj 
on  this  option  will  require  exploration  of  all  of  the  technical  considera- 
tions and  cost  implications.  Representatives  of  the  major  service  agencic; 
are  reviewing  these  Issues.  If  it  appears  feasible,  this  option  would  be 
a  medium-range  vehicle  for  accomplishing  the  Task  Force's  goal  during  the 
1976-77  processing  year. 


Option  III 

This  option  incorporates  one  additional  but  very  significant  feature  into 
Option  11.    Under  Option  III  tnc  single-agency  processing  policy  of  the 
BEOG  Program  would  be  discarded  and  the  Program  would  permit  several 
agencies  to  generate  tamily  Cuntribution  Indices  on  the  basis  of  data  they 
receive  from  students  on  the  Student  Common  Data  Form  according  to  standards 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  Option  III,  an  output  document  for  the  Basic  Grant  *^ould  be  incorporated 
into  the  processing  results  of  ali  programs  and  services  that  had  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government.    This  would  reduce  the  number  of  points  to 
which  students  would  have  to  mail  applications  because  they  would  learn  of 
their  eligibility  for  a  Sasic  Grant  from  another  financial  aid  program. 

The  introduction  of  a  multiple  agency  processing  policy  for  the  Basic  Grant 
poses  some  problems  for  the  Program  Including  the  procedures  for  form 
clearances.    Even  if  a  Student  Common  Data  Form  vas  acceptable  to  the 
Program  and  other  agencies,  clearance  would  be  an  annual  process.  Further, 
under  current  Federal  contract-letting  procedures,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
identify  which  services  and  programs  would  be  able  to  participate  and  how  the 
costs  related  to  just  BEOG  processing  would  be  separated  from  other  needs 
analysis  processing  costs.    For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  does  not  recom- 
mend Option  in  for  immediate  implementation. 

Option  IV 

In  Option  IV  the  Student  Common  Data  Form  would  be  accepted  and  implemented 
by  services  and  nid  programs  and  the  consensus  model  for  analyzing  family 
financial  strength  utilized  by  all  programs.    Option  IV  adds  to  the  previous 
options  a  system  whereby  services  and  programs  serve  as  transmitters  of 
copies  of  the  Student  Common  Data  Form  itself  to  other  programs.  Specific 
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agencies  or  services  for  a  scate.  region,  or  nation  could  be  identified  to 
receive  Student  Con»on  Data  For=  application,  froa  students     The  need 
analysis  services  „ould  process  the  Student  Co^non  Data  For™  and  provide 
atudenc  record  files  to  programs  ouch  in  the  san,e  fashion  that  the  College 

and  Professional  Financial  Aid  Council  now  function. 

If  a  student  aid  progran,  such  as  a  state  scholarship  and  loan  aKcncy  was 
designated  to  receive  the  original  Student  Connon  Data  Form,  it  Sould 
process  the  data  for  Us  own  purposes  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  Fora  to 
other  agencies  and  program  designated  by  the  student. 

Option  IV  would  permit  the  student  to  coaplece  a  multiple  copy  Form  lusc 

copies"  oM    'm  "  "  ^^l"^^  --P-slble  f:r  s  n  ing 

Tr^tlL  prograos.    The  original  recipient  would  not  necessarily 

process  or  otherwise  edit  data  for  another  processor.  necessarily 

The  implementation  of  Option  IV  requires  agreeoent  on  a  single  version  of 

iTon  llllT  "t"  ^  °'  coordination  and  colu.  ca- 

tion among  prograa-i  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  between  receipt 
of  the  iorm  and  distribution  of  copies  to  designated  agencies  ^ 

If^irwere"!  T\  '  "^fi""  ^"         ""'^^"'^  recipient  agency  would  increase 
ilr^^r»r    ^.""^'-•"l^i''  |,rogr..m  rather  than  a  service  which  already 
performs  a  distribution  function.    A  scholarship  program  would  have  to 
develop  provisions  for  duplicating  and  distributing  copies  ofthcFom  to 
f To?''!"  'r''  "       P""''  on  to      u  ent      °  L 

iouTd  .  /  r.""?  "P"'"        '"e  Student  Common  Data  Fora 

would  be  received  by  institutions  and  other  programs  just  as  originals  a"e 
now.  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  assess  an  appl  ction  fee  to  lelp 
wou^fha^e  :  '•"""""S  costs.    A  fee  structure  and  fee  coUecUon  sy."  em 
would  have  to  be  Implemented  In  order  to  provide  secondary  recipients  with 
the  Income  necessary  to  defray  processing  costs.  recipiuus  with 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  coordination  between  and  among  programs  under 
^e  Lr  ''^"^"'^  "  ""P"''-"'^"'  Op"""  'V  within  !  brief 

consideration!"  "  recommended  here  only  for  long-term 

Option  V 

In  Option  V  a  single  agency  would  be  designated  or  created  for  the  purpose 

ucras'i:;?  ^"^  ^'^  ^..pport.ve  So  Sments 

Inform^f.L  r  documents)  and  for  central  processing  of  all 

information  for  all  programs  designated  by  the  student. 

This  option  would  meet  the  Task  Force's  goal  of  having  a  single  application 
filed  just  once  a  year  for  all  aid  programs.  <>       FF  icacion 
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The  single  agency  would  utilize  the  consensus  model  for  deterialnlng  facaily 
financial  strength  ard  would  be  responsible  for  frequently  complex  initial 
«ditins,  correction  and  verification  of  data  on  the  Form.    Technology  is 
important  here  as  reports  to  other  agencies  and  projsratas  would  have  to  be 
provided  in  a  format  compatible  with  their  current  record  files. 

Option  V  would  be  costly  under  the  current  diverse  application  schedules 
of  various  prograas  because  the  single  agency  would  have  to  be  able  to 
transmit  data  to  each  prograa  on  perhaps  many  different  schedules  or,  in 
the  case  of  late  student  applications,  In  a  very  rapid  fashion. 

In  order  to  ideally  implement  this  delivery  system  all  programs  would  have 
to  accept  the  consensus  model  of  determining  family  financial  strength. 
Furthermore,  all  programs  would  have  to  agree  that  data  Included  on  the 
Student  Coacnon  Data  Form  were  sufficient  to  determine  prograa  eligibility. 

There  is  nothing  Inherent  in  this  "single-agency"  approach  which  would  pro- 
hibit progratus  or  in;>t Ituiions  from  going  to  students  for  additional  infor* 
Mtion.    This  practice,  huwever,  would  contradict  the  intent  of  the  Option 
and  the  Task  Force's  goals.    The  cost  of  Option  V  is  likely  to  be  less 
than  the  total  costs  for  the  many  systems  now  operating,  because  Just  one 
agency  would  be  perfonamg  the  receiving,  editing,  verification,  and  data 
transmission  functions  that  are  now  performed  by  many  services  and  programs. 

This  option  fully  meets  the  Task  Force's  goals  but  its  immediate  Inplewenta- 
tion  is  unlikely  because  It  would  Involve  major  infringements  upon  the 
integrity  of  current  student  aid  programs  and  need  analysis  services.  Put 
another  way,  one  agency  or  set  of  agencies  would  take  over  the  functions 
of  aany  agencies,  consequently  changing  thft  role  of  all  of  them.  Student 
aid  programs  would  have  to  orient  their  activities  to  counseling  students, 
■aking  decisions  on  the  basis  of  common  information,  and  processing  awards 
instead  of  conducting  major  need  analysis  activities  such  as  editing  and 
verifying  data.    Need  analysis  services  which  were  not  part  of  the  single- 
agency  or  single-agency  network  would  also  have  to  adopt  new  functions  and 
roles  in  the  student  aid  systems.     Serious  questions  of  privacy  and  confident- 
iality would  have  to  be  resolved  before  the  Task  Force  could  recommend  this  option. 

CONCLUSIONS  A.^D  R£CO>{M£KnATIOSS 

It  is  important  to  reiterate  that  the  Student  Common  Data  Form  has  not  been 
field-tested  nor  has  tine  permitted  a  complete  examination  of  all  the  differ- 
ent Implications  of  the  delivery  options  offered  above. 

The  prototype  lorn  developed  by  the  Task  Force  should  be  implemented  as  soon 
as  possible  after  f Icld-tcsttng  so  that  movement  will  be  made  toward  the  goal 
of  one  form,  one  application,  one  time  for  all  programs. 
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The  prototype  Student  Conaon  Data  Fona  which  has  been  dev  l^j^cJ  and  is 
presented  here  Is  intended  to  provide  agencies  and  institutions  with  the 
fundamental  data  needed  to  deterraine  eligibility  and  ability  to  pay  In 
addition  to  the  capacity  to  retrieve  other  information  considered  valuable 
for  program  management  purposes.    There  are  soase  as  yet  unresolved  Issues 
Involved  In  Implementation  of  the  Forn  or  any  of  the  delivery  systems 
presented: 

1.  The  prototype  has  not  been  field-tested  and  reliance  on  the 
document  as  anything  but  a  prototype  may  be  premature. 

2.  There  are  still  technological  Issues  which  must  be  resolved 
before  the  form  can  be  used* 

Following  discussion  held  prior  to  the  last  Task  Force  meeting,  features 
of  delivery  system  options  II,  III,  and  IV  were  Incorporated  into  the 
following  recoramendations: 

The  Task  Force  recommends  ttat  for  the  1975^7$  processing  year 
delivery  system  option  I,  calling  for  the  adoption  of  the  comrnDn 
items  and  dt  f^nitions  of  the  Comnon  Form  in  existing  data  collec- 
tion documontr*  and  applications,  bo  impleivented  b<j  the  Federal, 
state,  <md  private  student  did  pzx>grains/  by  the  postsecondarg 
institutions;  and  by  the  nation^tl  need  analysis  services. 

The  Task  Force  recormteiids  that  the  Conmon  Form  itself,  following 
field  trials  and  modifications  as  appropriate,  be  adopted  for 
the  1976-77  processing  year  by  the  Federal,  state,  and  private 
student  aid  programs by  tha  postsecondary  institutions,-  and  by 
the  national  need  analysis  services  as  a  single  document  for 
collecting  the  data  necessary  for  the  measurement  of  family 
ability  to  pay* 

The  Task  Force  recorr^nends  that  as  soon  as  feasible  a  delivery 
system  be  implemented  whereb*^  (a)  b£OG  would  continue  to  have 
a  separate  application  processing  function,  (b)  students  who 
so  requested  could  lave  a  copy  of  data  subnutted  to  /iCT,  CSS, 
or  some  other  at/cncw  (or  data  derived  by  tliem)  transmitted  to 
BEOG  for  processing  in  lieu  of  a  separate  application,  and 
(c)  students  zx>t>  sub::utting  data  for  the  determination  of 
ability  to  pay  to  another  processing  agency  would  continue  to 
submit  applications  directly  to  BEOG* 

These  matters  will  continue  to  be  explored  by  the  concerned  parties  during 
1975-76. 
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yRIVACY  AND  CONFIDENTIALITY 

One  of  Che  primary  causes  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
presenc  syscem  for  delivery  of  aid  to  scudcncs  in  poscsccondary  educa- 
tion is  Che  nulclplicicy  of  forms  which  chc  scudenc  and  parcncs  muse 
obcaln»  complece,  and  subcxlc  in  order  co  dcmonscracc  chclr  cllglblllcy 
for  various  forms  of  aid.    The  cask  Force,  chrough  ics  Working  Commlccee 
on  Common  Form,  has  developed  a  prococype  Scudenc  Conaaon  Daca  Form  which 
could  be  utilized  by  mosc  scace,  federal «  and  insclcucional  aid  programs. 
Thl»  form  concoins  some  icems  noc  needed  by  some  programs,  buc  che  cocalicy 
of  Che  form  will  provide  for  considerable  iioprovcaencs  in  che  delivery  of 
the  cocalicy  of  aid. 

Cencral  co  che  success  of  che  Cooiaon  Form  is  ics  use  by  che  Basic  Educacional 
Opporcunlcy  Granc  Program.    The  BEOC  appllcacion  is  for  nearly  all  scudencs 
an  addiclon  co  chose  required  by  scace  and  Inscicucional  aid  programs.  If 
che  Basic  Grant  Program  can  and  will  use  che  Coaaaon  Form  chere  will  be  a 
•ubscancial  reduction  In  the  level  of  difficulty  of  obtaining  aid  for  a 
significant  number  of  students.    The  program  staff  of  the  Basic  Grant 
Program  have  expressed  concern  that  their  ability  to  use  the  Common  Form 
My  be  restricted  because  of  tha  Privacy  Act  of  197A  (P.L.  93-579). 

The  Privacy  Act  states  in  Section  552a  (e)  that  "Each  agency  that  maintains 
a  system  of  records  shall  (1)  maintain  In  its  records  only  such  Information 
•bout  an  Individual  that  Is  relevant  and  necessary  to  accomplish  a  purpose 
of  the  agency  required  to  be  accomplished  by  scacute  or  by  executive  order 
of  the  President." 

Obviously,  there  are  a  number  of  items  on  the  Scudent  Common  Data  Form 
Chat  are  not  relevant  to  or  absolutely  necessary  to  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  by 
the  Office  of  Education.    Thus,  if  the  provision  of  the  Privacy  Act  cited 
above  is  read  literally,  the  Office  of  Education  would  be  prohibited  from 
ualng  the  Student  Cormon  Ikxtsi  Form  for  the  Basic  Grant  Program.    It  would 
appear  that  the  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  Interpreting  draft  regulations  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
ludget,  leans  in  the  direction  of  chis  literal  Incerprecaclon. 

The  Task  Force  would  argue,  however,  chat  che  Basic  Crane  Program  is  simply 
a  amall  part  of  an  Acc  of  Congress  —  chac  che  Educacion  Ammendmencs  of  1972 
(F.L.  92-318)  escabllshes  a  comprehensive  program  of  scudenc  aid  of  which 
che  Basic  Granc  Program  is  only  one.    Subpart  I  of  Part  A  of  the  Act 
eatablishes  che  Basic  Grants;  Subpart  2  authorizes  the  Supplemental  Grants; 
Subpart  3  authorizes  State  Student  Incentive  Grants;  Subpart  A  authorizes 
Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged.    Work-Study  and  Guaranteed  Loans 
are  integral  parts  of  the  same  section,  and  loancdiately  following  this 
aectlon  comes  the  !<ational  Direct  Scudent  Loans  (labeled  Part  E). 
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It  Ifi  the  position  of  the  Task  Force  that  all  of  the  data  required  on 
the  Conoon  Form  are  relevant  und  necessary  to  the  accotnplishtsent  of  the 
statutory  purposes  of  the  cooprehcnsivu  prograa  of  student  aid  established 
by  p.L.  92-318,  and  that  the  collection  and  aalntenance  of  the  Information 
on  the  Comraon  Fona  Is  not  In  violation  of  the  Privacy  Act.    This  position 
li  supported  by  the  language  of  the  Conference  Report  on  the  Education 
A»endaents  of  1972  which  states.  "This  (BEOG)  is  vleved  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  other  Federal  student  assistance  programs  are  based.'*  It 
does  not  appear  to  the  Task  Force  that  it  can  be  argued  that  BEOG  is  so 
separate  from  the  prograos  for  which  It  serves  as  the  foundation  tliat  It 
Is  precluded  froa  collecting  and  maintaining  the  Infornation  which  Is 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  these  other  programs. 

If  the  above  position  is  accepted,  there  seens  to  be  no  problea  in  trans- 
mitting Information  ba».k  and  forth  between  and  aoung  the  concerned  parties. 
The  Privacy  Act  reads  (in  Paragraph  552a  (7)  (b)).  "No  agency  shall  disclose 
any  record  .  .  .  unless  disclosure  of  the  record  would  be  .  .  .  (3)  for  a 
routine  uoc  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)(7)."    Routine  use,  in  turn,  "means, 
with  respect  to  disclosure  of  a  record,  the  use  of  such  record  for  a  pur- 
pose which  Is  compatible  with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  collected. 
Surely,  the  transmission  of  student  records  to  State  student  aid  agencies 
and  institutions  which  can  award  aid  to  a  student  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  use  which  is  coopntiLle  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  data  were  collected. 

Tho  Task  Force  urges  t/ie  counsels  of  tfm  Dapartrtcnt  of  Wealth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  office  of  Education  to  consider 
the  implications  of  what  appears  to  be  their  present  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  of  the  Privacy  Act  cited  here  uould  inve 
on  the  ordcrlg  and  economical  delivery  of  student  aid.    The  Task 
Force  beiioves  that  the  positions  it  iias  stated  here  arc  consis- 
tent vith  the  purposes  of  loth  the  Privacy  Act  and  the  Education 
A/acndnont  of  1972.    The  Task  Force  2x}lieves  that  this  position 
is  of  sufficient  importance  that  if  it  can  not  bo  accepted  by 
the  counsels  that  che  Congress  siiould  ho  asked  to  aacnd  the 
Privacy  Act  to  pernit  use  of  the  Student  Coerx^n  Data  Fom  by 
the  Basic  Grant  Prograa. 
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QtiSMIi  IHTOHWTIOi  M  USTyjCTIOWS  TOB  COMTLgrKG  TO  POWN  -  KAD  CARPULLY 

tfcli  for«  hM  betn  (ietifn«<l  to  th4t  the  Infoimtion  rtq^Mtttd  c«n  W  ui»d  by  •  witty  of 
Mrvicts,  frofruu  and  Institutions  to  evaluate  your  need  for  financial  aid  for  tke  1975-76 
aeadettle  year.    While  not  all  lte«i  requested  ere  needed  to  detemine  your  ell€i%llitY  for 
aU«  each  Iteia  le  !»portant  for  the  proper  proccf  inc  of  the  torm.    «e  have  tried  to  aake 
the  4ol>  of  filing  easier  by  askinf  you  to  father  the  information  Just  once  for  a  vld«  vnf 
of  procraos.    Since  ac*d*«ic  institutions  and  State  pro«ra«s. \i»e  different  aerrices  to  evalu- 
ste  seed,  you  aust  tahe  care  to  eend  the  coapleted  fons  to  the  proper  eervice  affency  vhleh 
f recesses  then  for  the  instltution(»)  you  plan  to  attend.    Since  you  aay  be  apflying  to  two 
or  aore  institutions  and  prograas  using  different  eervices,  you  aay  have  to  sail  wort  than 
one  copy  of  the  forn.    A  ccdei  list  of  institutions  and  frofraas  has  been  included  ao  that 
you  can  Identify  the  appropriate  codes  for  the  institutions  or  prograjts  vhich  should  receive 
reports  and  analyses  based  on  your  application;    Uee  it  to  identify  the  appropriate  eervice 
•«ency  which  vill  process  this  fons.    If  you  sre  apply in<i  for  the  lEOC  Prosraa  only,  co«plete 
the  form  through  the  bottoa  of  the  left-hand  eide  of  page  2,  and  be  certain  to  enter  MOO 
In  the  last  itea  cn  that  side  of  the  pa«e.    Tear  off  the  co«clet*d  eectione  at  the  perforation 
and  rail  to  the  KOO  rrocessor  identlfledr  in  the  codes.   There  ie  no  charge  for  processing 
your  MM  appXlcstion.    If  you  are  spplying  for  additional  aid  programs,  the  agency  which 
recelvee  your  inforratlon  can  send  the  necessary  data  to  the  IBOO  processor  so  long  as  you 
identify  "BSOC"  a*  one  of  the  prograas  to  receive  reports  on  this  fons. 

As  you  complete  the  fora  be  certain  that  you  have  read  the  instructions  carefully  and  fully 
'•mders'^and  vh»v  inf-yns'stlcn-is  b*ing  reauestM.    In  ecae  inttameei*  y^'^r  anev«r  to  one 
question  vill  deteralne  hov  you  aust  ansver  others.    Be  certsin  that  you: 

1)  frint  all  entries,  preferably  in  dark  Ink,  except  In  the  "aark  senee"  seetien, 
vhere  you  aust  use  an  ordinary  02  pencil; 

2)  £nter  inforaation  only  in  the'  epacee  provided; 

3)  Diter  dollar  aaounts  rounded  to  the  neareet  dollar... do  not  enter  cente; 
h)    Tin  in  all  spaces  where  dollsr  aaounts  are  requested.    If  there  Is  no 

saount  to  be  entered,  enter  teros; 

5)  Estiaate  dollar  saounte  if  actual  aaounte  are  not  available; 

6)  Provide  sll  infonuition  requested  of  you,  your  spouse  and  your  parents; 

7)  Sign  and  date  the  fora.    fleese  bn  sure  to  enclose  a  check  or  aoney  order, 
payable  to  tha  sppropriate  service  listed  in  the  codes,  if  such  a  fee  is  la 
order.    THCTE  IS  XO  CHABOr  FOK  YOUR  i£OC  PROCRAM  APPLICATION  WOCZSSIMG; 

6)    Check  to  nake  certsin  that  you  have  properly  identified  the  service  or 
ser/lces,  progrsa(e)  or  inetitution(s)  to  receive  thie  fora  and  reports. 

If  the  institution  or  progrta  to  vhich  you  are  spplying  is  identified  in  the  code  listing 
as  using  the  services  of  one  of  the  need  analysis  service  agencies,  you  aust  subalt  a  conr 
of  the  fora  to  the  expropriate  agency  (please  note  whether  the  aark-eense  eection  aust 
be  filed  vith  the  sgency)  and  send  s  fee  along  vtth  the  fora  for  the  nuaber  of  Instltutloos 
and  progrsos  vhlch  vill  receive  reports  froa  the  agency. 

COMPIETIIIG  THE  PORM 

ALL  SrUDS-CS  MUST  COMPLETE  SECTIOfIS  "A"  AKD  "E-...YO(JR  AJrSVKRS  TO  THE  LAST  THREE  QUKTIOHS 
13  SECTION  "A-  DETERMirjE  HCW  YOU  ARE  TO  COWLCTE  OTHER  SECTIOHS  OP  THE  PORM.    IP  YOU  ARE 

PLAWWO  TO  ATTCro  ISSTITUTIOHS  CODED  AS  OR  PROCRAie  CODED  A3  ,  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  SUWGT 

YOUR  PORM  TO  SERVICE  -  "  OR  ARE  AH  APPLICAJIT  POR  OHE  OP  THE  HEALTH  PROPESSIOiS  STUDtMT  AID 
PROGRAMS,  YOU  ARE  RSQUIRO)  TO  PROVIDE  IHPORMATIOH  IH  ALL  SECTIOHS  OP  THE  PORM  AHD  SUBMIT 
THE  FORM  AS  I.'.'STRUCTED. 

SECTIOH  A 

Pill  in  all  iteas  es  requested. 
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JilT^CT!!?^  »^  ^         *P  co-m«lc.t.  vtth  you  ..d  your  f«liy. 

U*«  tk«  towtml  8mrric9  ttuAard  «^^r«ylfttloii  ichM  Uwtlfyiof  your  8t»tt.  Utt  Uto 
lAjJ  ypu  I4t«tlfy  your  dt«t«  of  le«al  rtiU«ct.    If  you  «r«  dtpendtnt  upon  out  or 

.S'  you  do  not  clAla  ttparfttt  legal  reildence,  your  Stat. 

?   ♦  fTLl"^?'"'''  ^'  *•  pw.nt(i)  or  fuardland)  vlth  vho.  you 

iMt  llYtd.    (Th«  Pottal  Strvlc.  codes  are  In  the  code  lin.)  ^ 

Wl^  respect  to  queetloni  9,  10  4  11,  the  follovlnf  Inforwitlon  le  reoueited: 

?  •  P*rent(e),  or  do  you  plw  to  do  40,  during  IQTli,  75  76? 

Cfcwk  M  wroprUte.    Tou  .uet  check  YIS  If  you  iiyed  et  ho«e  for  any  period  of 
■ore  than  two  consecutlre  veekt  during  that  year; 

-Were  you  or  vlll  you  ¥e  lUted  as  an  exemption  on  your  parente'  U.S.  IncoM  Tax 
lletum  for  197J»,  75,  76?  Check  m  appropriate;  " 
;ii*J[^i;n?r.f  .^VoJJ^Ji  to  receive  iK>re  than  I60O  In  fln«,clal  aeel.tance  fro. 
n^.?;^.  i^J'  ^'^'^      •PP"P'-1»*«-    Included  under  fln«clal 

2!5}oiw;^^!n?!?       *"  "Z"^'        ^'^^        P*^^^'  ^*  clothe., 

SJ^tK  dental  care,  cash  gifte  and  the  coet  of  education.    EitUate  the  ralu. 

of  these  to  deteraXne  your  answers. 

y-IPy...y^^                           '^^                QUEsTIOHS  O.  lO  or  n.  YOU  MUST 
9^  10  AID  11.  YOU  MUST  COMPLgTE  OBLY  SECTIOH  E.  ^  * 

?cur  parenKiJ  Bust  providi  in  of  the  infomatlon  requested.  In»rovldlni_inco«e 
information .  they  »u.t  umm  the  actual  flcures  u».d  on  their  U.&"rnm^  t.v  nTru^ 
or  the  tctual  ti^^M  which  will  be  used  vh>n  the  U.S.  Income  Tax  Heturn  ll  filed. 
11  'Si^.E!""*'.!"  divorced,  only  Info^etlon  vhlch  applies  to  the  " 

parent  who  provides  the  largest  a^unt  of  your  support  should  ¥e  submitted. 

For  1973  end  197k... 

la      -  Enter  the  a»junt  of  '*vMes,  salaries,  tips  „<i  other  employee  compensation**  for 
TSS^  *PP"P'-1»*«  11"  of  the  U.S.  Income  Tax  Return.    If  the 

im  return  Is  not  yet  filed,  use  the  actual  figures  which  will  be  filed. 

^        -  Total  these.    If  both  perents  work,  but  do  not  file  Joint  returns,  tottl  the 
Amounts  from  their  separate  returns  (lOltO,  line  9;  lOltOA,  line  9) 
lO^0A!^^neI^0^''"^l)'  ^etum  (101.0,  aines  10c  4  11; 

5  -  Enter  taxable  income  other  than  amount  a  from  I0i»0  or  lOlOA,  lines  9.    This  Includes 
pensions,  allDony  received,  business  or  fen  profit,  rental  or  property  Income. 
*lofo!  tlwM)."^"  •"dowments  utd  „t*te  or  trust  income 

6  -  Total  Items  above. 

7  -  Enter  total  of  "adjustments  to  Income"  from  U.S.  Income  Tax  R.tum  (lOtO,  line  ik). 

8  -  Subtract  line  7  from  line  6  (lOltO,  line  15). 

9  -  Enter  total  of  non-taxable  Income.    This  Includes  all  social  security  beneflt- 

VA  benefits  except  those  received  ae  educational  benefits  by  the  student  fill  ,g  this 
form,  welfare  benefits,  child  support,  gifts.  Inheritances,  bequests,  mmts>y  subsls 
.    tence  and  quarters  allowances,  allotments,  aid  trom  friends  or  relatives  ari  other 
untaxed  locome. 

10  -  Total  lines  849. 

-  Provide  an  estimated  total  for  1975. 

glCTlOH  C 

for  1973  and  197J»... 

1        -  Enter  parents*  medical  and  dental  expenses  as  itemised  on  their  U.S.  Income  Tax 
Sm""".^! 0"  ^<^^  -t^dard  deductions  or 

did  not  file  a  return,  enter  the  actual  aaount  of  their  medical  expensea  not  covered 
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\>Y  insurance.    These  include  costs  for  aedicines,  prescription  dru^s  ind  vaccines, 
hospitals,  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses,  false  teeth,  eyeglasses,  sedical  and  surcical 
aids,  anbulance  und  travel  necessary  to  <et  aedical  care. 

2  -  Enter  their  casualty  and  theft  losses  reported  on  lire  29  of  schedule  A,  fona  10i»0. 
If  they  took  standard  deductions  or  did  not  file  a  return,  dat amine  the  aaouDt  of 
each  loss  not  covered  by  insurance,  due  Ifo  theft  or  property  lost  or  daaagad  by  fira, 
stoni,  car  accident,  shipvrecks,  etc.,  subtract  llOO  fros  the  anount  of  each  lose, 
total  the  net  Mount  of  each  such  loss  and  enter  the  sua. 

3  -  Siter  total  iteaiied  deductions  froa  schedule  A,  fons  lOiiO. 

k        -  Enter  total  U.S.  Inco«a  Tax  paid  or  to  be  paid  (mO,  line  22;  lO^OA,  Una  19 )• 

5  -  Enter  total  number  of  exaaptiona  claiMd  on  line  7  of  fons  lOiiO  or  lOiiO  A.  If 
your  parents  filed  separately,  total  the  exaaptions  clalaed  by  each. 

6  -  Enter  the  total  siza  of  your  parents'  household.    Inlcude  yourself,  parents  and 
children  dependent  on  your  parents  for  wort  than  %  their  support.    Include  other 
persons  related  to  parents  or  living  vith  thea  for  vfaoa  they  proylda  sore  than  H 
support. 

7  -  Enter  the'  nvaber  of  ■eabt.re  of  parents'  household,  including  yourself,  vbo  vlll 
be  attending  schools  after  high  school  during  tha  ac'adaalc  year  1975-76.  Includa 
only  those  who  vill  attend  at  least  half-tiJM. 

8ICTICN  D 

1  -  bttar  appropriate  inforMtion  about  partnta'  sarital  statue. 

2  -  Enter  tha  astiMtad  present  aarket  ralua  of  parent e»  ho»e. 

-  Enter  tha  aaount  of  present  unpaid  Mortgage  or  related  debts  00  parents'  hoaa. 

3  -  Enter  the  sua  of  astiaated  aarket  value  of  other  real  estate  (report  fara  an4 
business  in  itca  5)  and  the  total  asrkat  value  of  other  invastaents,  including 
stocks,  bon4s  'and  other  securities. 

-  Srtter  the  sua  of  present  unpaid  aortgagt  or  related  debts  on  that  real  aetata 
and  the  aaount  of  debts  against  parents'  inveetaente. 

fc,5     -  Ihter  the  %  of  ovnerehlp  by  parents  of  any  busineee  and  fara,  separately.  Also 
enter  the  aarket  value  of  parents*  business  and  fara  (Including  buildings, 
aachinery,  etc.).    Do  not  Include  their  hoaa  'if.it  vas  listed  above. 

-  Enter  the  aaount  of  unpaid  aortgage  or  related  debts  on  business  and  fara. 
If  parents  own  a  peat  of  business  and/or  fara,  enter  only  the  value  of  their  % 
of  ownership  and  their  %  ehare  of  the  unpaid  aortgage  or  other  debte. 

7        -  Biter  the  total  of  other  debts  not  identified  above  other  than  educational  and 
autoaobile  loane. 

SECTIOll  E  -  LETT 

You  Dust  provide  all  of  the  inforaation  requested.    In  providing  ineoae  lnforaation> 
ycu  Bust  use  the  actual  figures  used  on  your  (and  your  spouse's)  U.S.  Incoae  Tax 
Keturn  or  the  ectual  fi^es  which  vill  be  used  when  t**^  "-S.  Incoae  Tax  Wetum 
is  filed. 

For  the  tax  year  197k,  enter  froa  fora  10l»0  or  lOtiOA: 
1        -  Total  adjusted  gross  incoae  (I0l»0,  line  15;  lOUOk,  line  12). 

2a/b   -  That  portion  of  adjueted  gross  incoae  earned  by  yourself  and  epouse,  separately. 
3        -  Total  other  incoae  of  yourself  and  spouse  (non-taxable. ..see  Inetructiooe  for  itaa 

li        ^^Total  U.S.  Incoae  Tax  paid  or  to  ba  paid  (101.0,  line  22;  lOVOA,  line  19). 
5        -  Medical  and  dental  expensee  (eee  instructions  for  itaa  Cl). 
(        -  Casualty  or  theft  loeses  (sea  instructions  for  itaa  C2). 
7        -  Dvter  the  estlaated  present  aarket  value  of  your  Loae. 

-  Ii.^er  tka  aaouat  of  present  unpaid  aortgac*  or  related  dabts  oa  your  hoaa. 
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8  -  Enttr  the  iia  of  eitijMted  aarket  value  of  other  real  e»tatt  (report  far*  and 
bualneii  in  Itea  S$)  and  the  total  Market  value  of  other  iDveatnenta,  Includln* 
atockf,  bondi  and  oth«r  lecurltlea  owned  by  you  and/or  ipouse. 

-  Enter  the  tim  of  present  unpaid  aortsage  or  related  debti  on  that  real  estate 
and  the  a«3unt  of  debts  against  your  InvestKentt. 

9/  10  -  Enter  the  %  or  ownerahlp  by  you  and  spouse  of  any  builntis  «nd  far«.    Enttr  the 
■arket  value  of  luch  business  and  fsm  (Including  bulldln«s,  aachlnery,  etc.). 
Do  not  Include  your  hoae  if  It  vas  listed  sbove. 

-  Enter  the  a^unt  of  unpaid  aortca^t  or  related  debts  on  business  and  fsra.    If  you 
and/or  spouse  oim  •  part  of  buslnese  or  fsm,  enter  only  the  value  of  your  I  of 
ownership  and  only  your  %  ihsre  of  the  unpaid  aortgace  or  other  debt. 

12  -  Enter  the  dollar  aaount  of  VA  benefits  you  will  receive  durln«  the  nwber  of 
aonths  you  vlH  be  enrolled  between  7/1/7$  and  6/30/76. 

13  -  Enter  the  total  nuaber  of  exeaptlons  clslaed  on  line  T  of  fora  lOVO  or  10l»0A. 
If  you  and  your  spouse  filed  separately,  total  the  exeaptlons  clalaed  by  each. 

1*       -  Enter  the  nuaber  of  aeaters  of  your  household,  Including  yourself,  who  will 

be  attending  ichools  beyond  high  school  during  the  1975-76  acadealc  year.  Include 
only  those  who  will  attend  at  least  half-tlae. 

You  (your  spouse,  parent(s)  or  nuardlan(s),  yhere  applicable)  aust  read  the  Certi- 
fication and  authorization  and  sign  and  date  this  fora. 

You  aust  then  Identify  the  naaes  and  addresses  of  Inatltutlons  and  Progrmms  to  re- 
ceive this  fora  or  results  in  ^cc^rA^ct  with  the  Information  above  and  In  the  code 
listing  which  will  provided.  ^  — 

IF  YOU  ARE  APPLY  IMC  CITLY  FOR  THE  BEOG  PROGRAM  DO  HOT  COMPLCTE  SECTIOM  E  -  RlCWr. 

SIMPLY  TEAR  OFT  THE  FORM  AT  THE  PERFORATIWr  AMD  MAIL  TO  THE  lEOG  PROCESSOR. 

If  YOO  ARE  APPLYIHO  fOR  AKY- OTHER  PROGRAM  COKPLTTE  SECTIOI  t  -  RIGHT  lEFORE  MAILIIC. 

ilCTIOIf  E  -  RIGHT 
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-  Biter  the  total  of  other  debts  not  Identified  above  other  than  educational  and 
autoffioblle  loans. 

-  Enter  the  aaount  of  financial  assistance  to  be  received  froa  your  parent (s)  or 
spouse's  parent (s)  during  the  1975-76  acadealc  year. 

>        -  Enter  the  total  sUe  your  household,    include  yourself,  spouse  and  children  depen- 
dent upon  you  and/or  spouse  for  aore  than  H  their  support.    Include  other  persons 
related  to  or  living  with  you  for  whoa  you  and/or  spouse  provide  aore  than  h  support. 

•,T     -  Refer  to  occupational  codes  In  code  listing  for  these  Iteas. 

10,     -  Check  the  year  of  college  In  which  you  vlll  be  enrolled  during  the  acadeaic  year 
U,     1975-76.     List  the  naaes  of  all  other  schools  you  ettended  after  high  school  an* 
12      identiry  the  period  during  the  acadealc  ytsr  1975-75  (7/1/75-6/30/76)  for  which  you 
are  seeking  financial  assistance. 


CHECK  TO  SEE  TilAT  ALL  REQUIRED  WFORMATIOIC  IS  PILLED  OVP  CORRECTLY  AlfD  IS  LEGIILZ. 
MAXr  CWTAIB  THAT  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  ALL  OP  THE  SECTIOITS  WHICH  YOU  ARE  REQUIRED  TO 
COMPLBTE.    BE  CERTAIM  THAT  YOU  HAVE  AKSWERED  ALL  QUESTIOKS  IM  EACH  SUCH  SECTIOB. 

Til  FORM  MUST  U  SIGHED  lY  YOU,  SPOUSE  AlfD  PAREirp(S)  OR  GUARDIAK(S)  WHERE  APPROPRIATE 

DCUILI  CHICK  THl  PROGRAM  LISTIITCS  A»D  ADDRESSES  llfORI  YOU  MAIL  THE  FORM(S). 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Coordination  and  Managenenc  of  Scudenc  Aid  Programs 


The  Task  Force  has  noted  that  the  pluralism  of  student  aid  programs  Lakes 

the  form  of  dilferent  typts  oi  aid,  from  different  sources,  for  different 

purposes,  administereU  through  different  seie^.tiun  anJ  award  processes. 

Some  degree  of  pluraiisa  ii>  a  necessary  cunditton  t»f  the  student  aid  system  ^ 

because  student  needs  and  resources  available  to  meet  these  needs  are  so 

diverse  from  stste  to  state  or  region  to  region.    In  this  pluralism  there 

is  strength,  but  there  are  also  weaknesses. 

The  existence  of  many  programs  presents  potential  aid  recipients  with  an 
array  of  program  schcUule^,  detlaltions,  policies,  practices,  and  activities 
which  they  see  J:>  confusing,  conflicting,  and  not  relevant  to  their  needs. 
The  confusion  and  conflict  could  be  alleviated  with  better  coordination  and 
aanagement  within,  between,  and  among  programs.     In  this  section  of  Its 
Report,  the  Task  Force  des^.ribes  several  ways  to  improve  the  coordination 
and  m.inagc-oent  of  all  tinanciai  aid  programs  in  order  to  improve  the  student 
aid  system. 

The  focus  of  coordination  and  management  must  first  be  directed  to  informa- 
tion —  when  and  how  it  is  transmitted  betceen  and  among  students  and 
student  aid  prugr.im^.    Without  information  exchange,  there  can  be  no  coor- 
dination, and  management  cannot  Improve. 

COORDIN'ATED  SCHEDULE 

One  of  the  basic  problems  initially  recugnizcd  by  the  Task  Force  was  that  the 
calendar  for  the  avaKablllCy  uf  applications  and  teginninfi  of  processing  for 
the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  was  inconsistent  with  the 
legislative  purpL>se  <^t  the  program  —  tnat  it  become  a  foundation  upon  which 
all  other  forzs  of  aid  were  awarded. 

The  Task  Force  realizes  that  «  change  in  the  BEOC  processing  schedule  can- 
not be  considered  in  isolation.    Serious  issues  relating  to  the  timing  of 
Congressional  appropriations  actions,  contracting  for  operational  services, 
printing  of  applicatlo.'^  forms,  use  of  estimated  income,  and  income  veriflca* 
tion  procedures  would  be  raised  by  such  a  change.     In  subsequent  portions  of 
this  chapter  of  :he  report  the  Task  Force  addresses  some  of  these  Issues  and 
Mkes  recoccsendations  for  their  resolution.    The  primacy  of  the  Issue  of 
schedule  coordination,  ho\jever,  causes  the  Task  Force  to  make  the  following 
recommendation  of  crucial  Importance  to  improved  coordination  and  manage* 
sent  of  student  aid: 
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The  Task  Torc^-  rocotx^nds  that  appr^pr* utK  a^t^Kjns  bo  taKcn  by  the  Congress 
of  tho  United  States,  the  :ffi^e  of  Edu^^at^un,  and  the  OfUcc  of  Hanagcoiont 
and  Budget  to  porsut  the  zol^o^^n<^  schttdu^t.-  to»  to  x.-npicirented  tor  the  1970-77 
processing  ^ear  (tor  students  seeking  aid  for  the  tali,  1977).' 

September  15,  1976:      Beginning  of  Basic  Crant  application  pro^ssing 

Noveirhor  I,  1976.         Annoan^omcnt  of  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
allocations  to  state  programs  and  SECG/C^'SP/ 
NPSL  allocations  to  postsecondary  institutions 

and  further  that  the  appropriate  actions  be  t^ken  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  and  Che  state  ager.cics  charged  wj^th  the  administration  of  the  SSIG 
and  state-funded  student  aid  programs  to  perrut  the  following  schedule  to 
be  imp:oR)onted  for  the  1976-77  processing  year: 

January  IS,  1977.         Begmrdng  of  announcement  of  student  awards  from 
the  SSIG  and  state- funded  student  aid  programs 

and  further  that  the  appropriate  actions  be  taken  by  the  governing  boards 
of  the  pcst:,Qcrniiry  educational  mstittitions  and  the  adninistrators  respon- 
sible for  studvnt         projraci  adninistration  at  the  institutions  to  permit 
the  foUcwin^J  schedule       be  impieeK-nted  £or  the  1976-77  processing  year: 

April  i5,  1977,  Announcement  of  student  awards  from  the  SKOG/CrfSP/ 

HDSL  and  institutional  student  aid  programs. 

It  is  understood  that  ^.nplcmc.'itation  of  Uus  calendar  is  dependent  on  a 
satisfactor'^  ^ol-it^on  to  the  is^iue  of  verification  of  income  information 
discussed  in  Chapter  II  of  this  report.    It  is  farther  understood  that 
the  dates  proposed  for  bo<;j.nTung  the  i3i,0o  Program  processing  do  not 
noces:}xtate  a  charui*'  m        end  of  procesr-^n^  for  a  particular  academe 
year.    Student.-  who  may       ontcring  institutions  at  a  tzmo  other  than 
September  mt^d  to  nave  <i<,cc-o^^  to  upplj. cat  10ns  when  their  educational 
decJsiom^  aro  made,    For  some*  this  nuw  i>e  as  late  as  /jjy  or  Jxtne  at  the 
end  oC  tlie  academic  year  for  w/uch  pro^tn^siug  was  begun  21  months  earlier. 

In  a  subsequent  portion  af  this  chapter,  the  natter  of  schedule  is  further 
elaborated  as  a  part  of  a  general  inforaation  cx^hjiige  systess.    Even  it  It 
Is  not  possible  CO  iciplcaent  the  broader  intoraatiun  exchange  network  for 
the  1976-77  processing  year,  the  Task  Force  believes  that  the  schedule 
changes  rccoraacnded  hero  oust  be  Jvconpii^ihuii.    AionR  v.-ith  the  aatter  ot  a 
•Ingle  standard  tor  deternination  ot  jbility  to  pay  and  a  single  iippilcation 
form,  the  aatccr  uf  coordinatioj^  of  scneduie  i&  of  crucial  loportanco  to  a 
reduction  In  the  level  of  confusion  faced  oy  all  participants  in  the  student 
aid  process. 
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COMMON  DEFINITION'S  AND  TERMS 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  any  organization  or  system  is  the  existence 
of  lines  of  communication  aoong  the  component  parts  of  the  system.  The 
student  aid  system  is  no  different' 

There  are  lines  of  communication  from  Federal  to  Institutional  programs , 
from  Federal  to  state  prograss,  trora  state  progr«ims  to  institutional 
programs,  from  each  progr«»n  to  i>tudents»  and  so  on.    But  in  the  present 
system  the  lines  of  comnunlcatiwn  are  not  as  precise  or  comprehensive  as 
they  might  be»  nor  are  they  used  in  the  most  effective  or  efficient  w^ys 
possible.    The  Task  Force  cakes  recomnendations  in  this  Report  for  the 
establishment  of  various  cocasunlcaciuns  networks  to  transmit  Information 
among  programs  and  students. 

A  basic  requirement  ot  a  good  conmunicatlons  network  is  that  the  messages 
it  transmits  have  the  i,arae  meaning  lor  both  the  sendee  and  receiver.  In 
order  for  the  messages'  to  uavt  the  same  meaning,  the  words,  phrases,  and 
concepts  used  in  the  mesj>ngc5  must  be  similarly  defined  by  all  the  senders 
and  receivers. 

There  are  aany  technical  terms,  and  concepts  used  In  student  aid.  The 
terms  are  used  to  corounlcate  to  potential  recipients  and  the  general 
.    public,  to  communicate       other  student  aid  administrators,  and  to  define 
program  eligibility  criteria  or  procedures  for  determining  that  eligi- 
bility. 

A  single  ters  can  be  used  for  these  ;htee  purposes  and  have  three  different 
interpretations.    For  exazple,  "student"  to  the  general  public  is  likely  to 
mean  "a  person  who  is  enrolled  In  college  or  some  other  form  of  postsecon- 
dary  education;"  to  the  aid  adrzlniatrator ,  "student"  night  refer  to  "full 
or  parc-tlze  studenta  at  ?ubi.lc  but  not  private  colleges;"  and,  as  a  criteria 
for  program  eligibility  'student"  might  r^ari  "a  person  who  is  enrjlled  in  a 
degree-granting  program  for  a  minimum  of  12  credit  hours  ptr  semester, 
tkimester  or  quarter,  or  a  minimum  of  I'*  clot^k  hours  per  week."    Many  other 
words,  terms,  and  concepts  In  the  studeia  aid  vocabulary  would  be  used  for 
further  examples. 

There  is  a  high  need  tor  mare  common  defirutioas  in  studtni  aid  in  cvdcr 
to  Improve  communication  among  btuiient  aid  programs,  students,  an.i  the 
general  public.    There  ti>  oisu  a  need  fur  vomaun  Jeiinitions  i>o  that  public 
and  private  poiicv  i:uiKer->  can  under*. tand  which  prograru>  and  practices  serve 
which  students  in  chith  t.a>i».    Better  understanding  will  enhance  the 
partnership  In  student  aid. 

The  Working  Cocmlttee  on  Cvordin.ttion  and  Management  of  the  Taj»k  Force  had, 
as  one  of  Its  tasks,  the  responsibility  of  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
developing  a  set  of  i^ocson  ueCinitions  for  words,  terms,  and  con^epto  In 
•tudent  aid.    During  us  explorations,  the  Committee  examined  the  Federal 
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aid  prograaa  regulation  canuals,  Instructions  for  coopictlng  applications 
for  institutional  participation  in  Federal  student  aid  programs,  manuals 
and  other  catcrials  prepared  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  and  the 
American  College  Testing  Prugraa,  student  aid  publications  prepared  by  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Adninlstrators  jnd  the 
National  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  uff leers,  the 
Data  Elcffient  Dictionary  of  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Man- 
agement Systecs,  and  aany  state  student  aid  program  oanujis. 

The  Working  Connittee  on  the  Comon  Forxs  looked  at  aany  definitions  of 
items  to  be  used  on  that  document  and  the  Working  Conoittee  on  Need  Analysis 
examined  the  definitions  of  terms  and  concepts  specific  to  those  processes 
In  student  aid. 

The  Task  Force  discovered  a  confusing  array  of  definitions  of  words,  terms, 
and  concepts  huC  it  also  decided  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  develop  common 
definitions.    Some  of  these  are  set  forth  in  the  several  chapters  of  this 
Report.    But  sore  arc  needed. 

The  developaent  of  common  definitions  is  an  expensive  and  tioe-consuming 
task  which  necessarily  involves  cooperation  among  ail  parties  in  the  student 
aid  partnership*    Most  definitions  can  be  brought  into  congruence  if  the 
partners  simply  agree  to  their  content.    Agreement  is  sometimes  difficiilL 
to  achieve  because  some  changes  in  definitions  cay  require  changes  in 
legislation  or  in  patterns  of  expenditures  of  funds. 

For  example,  if  a  program  aids  only  "full-time  students"  and  defines  them 
as    persons  who  are  enrolled  in  n  degree-granting  program  for  a  ninlnum 
of  15  credit  hours  per  semester,  trimester,  or  quarter,"  the  nusber  of 
potentially  eligible  students  is  fixed  at  those  who  oeet  that  definition 
and  criteria  for  eligibility.     If  the  definition  of  "full-time  student" 
Is  changed  to  include  students  who  are  taking  a  minimum  of  U  credit  hours, 
then  addldoPal  students  may  become  eligible  and,  subsequently,  the  costs 
of  the  program  may  increase. 

The  time  and  resources  of  the  Task  Force  were  not  sufficient  to  bring  all 
parties  together  for  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  common 
definitions  and  ter:ss  could  be  developed.    Furthermore,  at  the  time  of  its 
earliest  activity,  the  Task  Force  discovered  that  the  Inited  Stales  Otfice 
of  Education  was  attempting  to  bring  ail  the  definitions  in  its  program 
regulations  csanuals  into  congruence  and  that  a  st.mding  co.-aaittee  ol  the 
Natlon.il  Association  of  Student  Finauvial  Aid  Adnmtstrators  v.is  vorKlng 
to  develop  cox-son  definitions  for  terms  used  by  Institutional  student  aid 
administrators. 

While  the  Task  Force  believed  it  wasteful  to  attempt  to  duplicate  these 
efforts,  it  does  hold  that  the  development  ot  conraon  detinitions  and  terras 
^*  X£:illL!*iilj»JLlil*L!:.*^ir^       improve  the  coordination  and  nan.igeaent  of 
student  jid  progr.itas.     It  makes  the  following  recommendations; 
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J.    That  the  VSOE  complete  its  revision  of  its  regulations 
mmumIs  and  definitions  *s  soon  *s  possible  and  dissem" 
inate  them  as  widely  as  possible; 

2.  That  the  National  Institute  for  Financiil  Aid  Administration 
convene  an  ac/  hoc  comittee  to  develop  a  glossary  of  consnon 
definitions  And  terms  m  studenz  aid.    The  committee  should  be 
comprised  of  representatives  of  the  Federal  student  aid 
programSf  the  Natior.al  Association  of  State  Scholnrship 
Frograas,  the  SatiOf:al  Council  on  Higher  Education  Loan 
FTograms,  the  Sational  Student  U>bby ,  and  the  State  Higher 
Education  Executive  Officers/ 

3.  That  All  prograok  definitions  in  student  aid  that  are  not 
specificallu  stadonz  Aid  terms,  e.g.,  student,  institution 
of  higher  loarmng,  etc.,  be  consistent  with  data  definitions 
established  by  the  SAtionAl  Center  for  Higher  EducAtion  .Vanagd- 
mnt  Systems;  and,  -  - 

4.  That  all  definitions  of  words,  terms,  and  concepts  in  student 
aid  be  evaluated  by  the  degree  to  which  they  jaean  the  sans 
things  for  all  parties  involved  in  the  systea. 

It  Is  lioped  that  these  recocaoendailons,  when  followed,  will  lead  to  greater 
understanding,  connuni cation,  and  cooperation  among  the  partners  In  the 
financial  aid  systea. 

STUDENT  INTORMATIO::  PROGRAMS  AMD  SYSTEMS 

One  of  the  greatest  contributing  Cactors  to  student  confusion  about  student 
aid  Is  the  lack  of  good  inforoation  and  cooaunicatlon  between  aid  programs 
and  students. 

Part  o£  the  cocaunication  problem  is  related  to  the  cooplexity  of  what  Is 
being  cocaunicated.    -lien  different  sources  of  aid  use  different  application 
processes  for  different  programs  and  types  of  aid,  when  different  aid  pro- 
grams use  different  criteria  for  determining  eligibility  for  awards  and 
determination  of  ability  to  pay,  when  Institutions  Include  different  items 
and  amounts  in  describing  their  student  budgets,  and  when  similar  vrords  or 
concepts  mean  different  things  to  different  aid  prograab,  the  information 
comunicated  to  students  is  necessarily  going  to  be  confusing  because  its 
content  is  confusing. 

Another  part  of  the  ccnsunication  problem  is  related  to  who  is  doing  the 
cowiunlcating  with  students.  Traditionally,  student  aid  information  has 
been  disseminated  by  student  aid  programs  through  high  school  counselors 
or  other  personnel,' through  the  mass  media,  through  direct  mailings*  and  in 
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■any  Instances  through  direct  coMunlcatlon  with  students.  Frequently 
those  persons  or  agencies  through  whoa  coaaunlcatlons  flow  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  are  conaunicatlng.    They  frequently  do  not  have  tine  to 
develop  an  understanding  or  to  devote  nuch  tiae  to  lapart  this  under- 
standing to  students. 

Less  frequently,  but  often  enough  to  create  a  problen,  the  coiaaunlcator 
has  Motivations  which  are  in  conflict  with  providing  students  conplete, 
accurate,  and  useful  infonaclon.    For  exaaple,  when  soite  Institutions 
coapete  for  students  In  the  "urketplace  for  postsecondary  education," 
they  soaetlaes  find  It  advantageous  to  present  Incoaplete  or  misleading 
iofor«ation  to  students  In  order  to  gain  an  advantage  over  Institutional 
competitors.    Or,  In  other  Instances,  student  aid  administrators  may 
Mislead  students  In  order  to  disguise  policies  they  believe  students 
aight  find  objectionable. 

The  Task  Force  does  not  know  to  what  extent  these  particular  kinds  of 
als-coMunlcatlon  activities  exist  but  the  evidence  Indicates  they  are 
seriously  detrimental  to  student  freedom  of  access  to  and  choice  among 
educational  alternatives. 

Soae  exaaples  from  recent  hearings  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
Student  Cosnlttee  are  Illustrative  of  the  problem: 

A  student  was  denied  aid  because  his  dependency  status  changed  from 
family-dependent  to  self-supporting.    He  was  not  told  about  the 
avaijablllty  of  Guaranteed  or  Federally  Insured  Loans  and  was 
forced  to  take  a  bank  loan  at  17  percent  Interest  in  order  to  stay 
In  college. 

Several  students  were  recruited  to  Institutions  with  offers  of 
student  aid  which  Included  large  portions  of  grants  awards,  only  to 
find  on  enrollacnt  that  loans  or  employment  awards  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  grants. 

Hany  students  who  were  granted  student  aid  ^id  not  receive  the 
actual  disbursement  dollars  in  tiae  to  pay  certain  institutional 
fees.    Subsequently,  the  instltuMons  charged  them  interest  on 
overdue  payments. 

Several  students  discovered,  after  taking  college  or  university  jobs 
gained  by  their  own  initiative,  that  their  student  aid  awards  were 
cancelled  or  greatly  reduced. 
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The  inprovtmcnt  of  the  student  Inforaatlon  system  =.ust  take  place  within 
th^  context  of  meeting  student  needs.    Students  need  to  know,  what 
types,  and  approximate  anounts  of  aid  are  available  early  In  their  secondary 
•chool  progra»s.    General  Information  should  be  nadc  available  to  them  at 
the  ninth  or  tenth  grade  and  become  more  specific  as  they  near  graduation, 
liny  awareness  of  student  aid  and  other  information  related  to  postsecondary 
educational  opportunities  must  be  made  available  to  help  increase  the  rates 
of  postsecondary  attendance. 

As  students  near  graduation,  the  need  for  more  specific  Information  increases. 
Students  need  to  know  the  eligibility  criteria  for  a  variety  of  aid  programs. 
They  need  to  know  how  and  when  to  apply  for  that  aid. 

When  students  apply  for  aid,  regardless  of  the  agency  or  Institution,  they 
deserve  prompt,  coopiete,  and  professional  responses.  Minority/poverty 
students  in  particular  require  a  prompt  response  because  they  cannot  make 
or  continue  plans  for  postsecondary  education  without  financial  coomlt- 
»«ncs  fron  institutions  or  agencies. 

Student  needs  change  as  their  financial  and  educational  circumstances  change. 
After  beginning  their  postsecondary  education,  students  need  ready  access 
CO  professional,  personal  assistance  to  help  them  continue  their  education. 
In  most  instances,  the  institutional  aid  administrator  has  been  the  only 
source  of  this  assistance.    The  recent  initiation  of  aid  programs  which 
provide  aid  to  students  at  vocational-tedinlcal  or  business  schools  has 
left  many  aid  recipients  with  no  access  to  on-canpus  advice. 

Students  need  to  understand  the  conditions  and  terms  of  their  student  aid 
awards.    In  particular,  they  need  to  know  how  their  different  activities 
Bight  affect  their  eligibility  for  subsequent  awards  and  amounts.    If  their 
aid  packages  Include  loan  awards,  they  need  information  about  the  loan  terms 
and  repayment  procedures  on  a  continuing  basis. 

One  of  tho  things  that  students  do  not  understand  about  loans  is  that  their 
repayment  after  graduation  may  seriously  affect  their  lifestyles  and  standards 
of  living.    A  etudent  whose  first  job  only  pays  $7,500  per  year  nay  find  $90 
per  month  loan  repayments  quite  burdensome.    Most  students  who  borrow  large 
AMounts  of  money  have  no  conception  of  what  the  tepaynent  terms  nay  do  to 
them.    Ways  should  be  devised  to  provide  this  information. 

Students  also  need  to  know  the  terms  and  limitations  of  employment  awards, 
especially  as  they  limit  the  hours  they  nay  work.    Students  also  need  to 
know  that  they  ire  entitled  to  obtain  Jobs  which  are  not  the  most  tnenial 
or  irrelevant  nvaiiabie.    Students  need  to  know  how  extra  earnings  from 
ter»-time  eiiployaent  will  affect  the  determination  of  thei.  need  for  sub- 
sequent awards. 
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In  order  to  provide  better,  more  complete,  more  timely,  and  more  accurate 
Information  to  more  students,  the  Task  Force  makes  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  Bjisic  Educational  Opportunity  Grjint  Program  should  expand 
its  services  to  deliver  information  about  all  types  of  Federal 
student  aid  programs.    Furthermore,  the  program  should  continue 
to  provide  a  student  identification  service  to  state  student 
Mid  programs. 

Because  the  BEOG  program  is  a  broad-based  entitlement  program  upon  which 
all  other  financial  assistance  should  be  built,  it  should  provide  students 
with  general  infonaation  about  other  Federal  student  aid  programs  and 
provide  students  with  accet»s  to  information  about  state  student  aid 
programs.    These  tasks  could  be  achieved  by  providing  a  service  in  which 
students  complete  a  postcard  with  their  name,  address,  secondary  school 
or  educational  level,  and  perhaps  some  additional  characteristics,  and 
■ail  it  to  the  program.    The  program  could  supply  the  student  with  an 
application,  if  his  level  of  education  is  appropriate,  and  a  brochure 
describing  the  other  Federal  student  aid  programs.    The  program  could  peri- 
odically provide  lists  of  students  to  appropriate  state  student  aid  agencies 
so  that  they  might  contact  the  potential  recipient. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  Basic  Grant  Program  should  distribute 
applications  anJ  infi^naation  through  community  service  groups,  agencies  and 
associations,  as  well  as  through  libraries  and  educational  institutions  and 
should  provide  24-huur  toll-free  telephone  service  for  information  about 
Basic  Grants. 

State  sc}io2  -ship  and  loan  agencies  and  departtnents  of  public 
instruction  or  educaction  have  a  responsibility  to  develop  and 
aggressively  dissemnate  inform tion  on  all  Federal,  state, 
and  institutionai  aid  programs  within  their  states. 

Distribution  points  should  include  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions 
and  diverse  agencies  such  as  libraries,  post  offices,  employment  offices, 
welfare  bureaus,  community  action,  and  community  service  groups. 

The  Task  Force  urges  all  local  school  boards  and  districts  to 
develop,  as  a  part  of  their  guidance  and  counseling  programs, 
special  courses  for  secondary  school  students  on  choosing 
educational  options  after  high  school, 

Tlie  courses  couIJ  be  required  or  offered  as  an  elective  in  much  the  same 
way  that  driver  education  or  health  education  Is  offered  now.    The  course 
could  be  Jividttd  mto  several  sections.    The  first  section  could  be  on  the 
educational,  instructional,  institutional,  and  employment  alternatives 
iomediately  available  to  the  high  school  graduate.    The  second  section 
could  be  on  the  development  of  information  gathering  and  self-awareness 
skills  to  help  students  decide  among  alternatives.    The  third  and/or 
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fourth  sections  could  be  on  coping  with  and  completing  application  forms 
and  processes  and  dealing  with  recniicing  and  promotional  tactics.  The 
fifth  section  could  be  one  i«  which  the  experiences  of  fomer  students  of 
the  secondary  school  serve  as  case  studies  or  models  of  experiences  in 
the  various  alternative  educational  and  employment  activities  after  second- 
ary school.    A  sixth  section,  If  it  were  locally  feasible,  mi^xt  Include 
brief  apprenticeships  in  local  businc  ^  or  Industry. 

The  Task  Force  urges  the  Federal  and  state  governracnts 

to  support  the  developt:H>nt  of  local  a/id  regional  coimunitg 

counseling  and  educational  centers. 

The  centers  could  serve  an  area  covering  several  counties  or  just  an  urban 
area,  depending  on  such  factors  as  population  size  and  density,  transpor- 
tation and  other  facilities  affecting  access  to  the  center,  and  other  avail- 
able educational  resources  In  the  community.    Their  primary  concern  would  be 
CO  increase  access  to  post-seK.ondary  educational  aliernatlvts  of  non-tradi- 
tlonai  students  and  .students  who  are  not  currently  affiliated  with  aii 
•ducatlonal  institution. 

Through  the  use  of  professional,  paraprof essional ,  and  peer  counselors  and 
counseling  techniques,  they  would  perform  counseling  functions  aH  develop 
facllitatlve  services.    The  counsel inR  functions  would  help  potential  stu- 
dents identify  their  educational  and  occupational  goals,  assess  their  posi- 
tions relative  to  achieving  those  goals,  Identify  and  reconraend  courses  of 
action  appropriate  to  achieving  the  goals,  and  continue  a  process  of  self- 
evaluation  and  goal  reformulation.    The  facllitatlve  services  would  provide 
referrals  to  educational,  social,  legal,  and  psychiatric  agencies  and  serve 
as  postsecondary  information  resource  centers  for  the  community.    They  would 
help  students  to  identify  sources  and  types  of  financial  assistance  and 
serve  as  a  "disinterested  party"  in  monitoring  institutional  practices. 

The  Task  Force  does  not  intend  that  these  centers  would  compete  for  funds 
with  the  institurlonaUy-based  programs  which  are  designed  to  serve  students 
of  more  homogeneous  characteristics  and  less  diverse  educational  career 
Interests.    The  centers  recommended  here  are  envisioned  as  providing  service 
to  would-be  students  ot  more  diverse  backgrounds  and  educational  interests. 

ProvldlnR  students  who  seek  information  or  assistance  with  readily  available 
places  or  means  to  receive  them  are  important  steps  in  the  dissemination  of 
financial  aid  data  to  students.    However,  some  Deans  need  to  be  developed  to 
•et  lafonsation  to  students  who  do  not  have  enough  data  to  even  begin  to  look 
for  assistance.    Put  another  way,  different  techniques  for  getting  information 
to  students  who  do  not  know  hov  to  begin  to  look  for  assistance  need  to  be 
devised.    A  direct  mailing  of  information  to  students*  home  addresses  is  one 
way  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
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The  Tdsk  Force  rtconwnds  that  state  financial  aid  programs 
iwmediately  plan  for  a  direct  mailing  of  general  information 
about  their  programs  for  197S'76.    The  mailing  should  go  to 
high  school  graduating  seniors  who  may  be  eligible  for  aid 
Further,  the  U.S.  office  of  Education  should  develop  demnstra- 
tion  project  grants  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal  and  atate 
direct  mailing  capabilities. 

!!JoJraL°fnr""K'  ^""^  ^PP'^oP'^i^eness  zo  Federal  and  scace  financial  aid 
programs  for  the  express  purpose  of  dissemination  of  Information  has  hindered 
nency  efforts,  mora  funds  should  be  made  available  for  "public  reUclons 
informat  on"  acclvlcles     These  acdvlcies  should  be  consider  S  a"  seja  «e 
and  apart  frc«  general  adminlscraclon  of  prograas.  i.cpciraic 

I^/^f /T""       ''''        ''^^^"^         ^^^^^  financial  aid  programs 
to  include  line  items  in  their  budgets  for  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  information  about  their  programs. 

Rejardle..  of  how  efficiently  and  effectively  students  are  treated  by  student 
aid  programs,  the  programs  cannot  be  maximally  efficient  and  effective  unless 
they  receive  applications  from  all  potentially  needy  students.  Students 
cannot  apply  without  good,  timely  Information.    Students  need  information 

!!!,r  hi  11  "i::^"'  """^''^        providing  that  Information 

■just  be  strengthened.    The  actions  urged  h«e  should  accotoplish  that  goal. 
The  Taak  Force  recognizes  that  It  Is  quite  unlikely  that  any  single  one  of 
the  approaches  to  Infornatlon  dissemination  recownended  here  would  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students  and  It  is  unlikely  that  all  of  the  approaches  will  be 
effectively  Implemented  In  all  areas  of  the  nation.    Howeve?,  the  Task  Force 
.r..H^nr*  pluralistic  and  diverse  strategies  recommended  will  enhance 

student  access  to  information  about  student  aid  and,  consequently,  improve 
access  to  postsecondary  education.  >  i»ptuvc 
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PROGRAM  INFORMATION  EXCHANGE 

FroBthe  polnt»-of-vlew  of  students  and  parents,  the  two  most  important 
aspects  of  Information  exchange  relate  to  the  Information  they  want  and  need 
to  have  about  the  availability  of  student  aid  programs  and  the  information 
about  the  specific  decisions  concerning  their  eligibility  for  and  receipt 
of  funds  from  the  Federal,  state,  and  institutional  prograas  to  which  they 
apply     These  two  aspects  of  program  Infornatlon  exchange  have  been  dealt 
with  in  the  prcceeding  portions  of  this  chapter.    There  are,  however,  other 
informational  needs.    A  good  system  for  exchange  of  Information  about  each 
of  the  several  programs'  policies,  procedures,  and  activities  needs  to  be 
developed  and  Implemented.    This  portion  of  the  report  deals  with  the 
development  of  such  a  system. 

The  absence  of  policy,  procedural,  and  operational  information  creates  two 
classes  of  problems  for  the  individual  program  administrators: 

1.    Problems  related  to  the  operational  aspects  of  each  program  as 
ita  activities  supplement,  complement,  or  In  some  cases,  contra- 
dict the  activities  of  other  programs; 

l!  Problems  related  to  long-range  program  planning,  development  and 
modification  among  financial  aid  programs. 

Operationally,  the  lack  of  information  about  other  programs'  activities 
presents  problems  In  creating  total  aid  packages  which  are  both  reasonable 
and  equitable.    Perhaps  even  more  troublesome  to  the  programs  is  rhe 
necessity  for  frequent  adjustments  of  awards  to  assure  that  the  total 
package  does  noc  exceed  the  student's  demonstrated  need. 

These  adjustments  add  to  program  administration  costs  and  frequently  come 
It  inappropriate  times  —  after  a  student  has  made  a  choice  of  institution 
on  the  basis  of  his  award  package  or  even  after  he  has  begun  a  term  some- 
where    In  addition  to  the  confusion  generated  by  the  adjustments,  the 
student  may  be  left  with  an  aid  package  which  would  have  resulted  in  entirely 
different  decisions. 

Program  planning  without  knowledge  of  the  many  ways  in  vhlch  other  prograas 
migljt  Impact  or  relate  to  the  students  the  program  planners  want  to  serve 
leads  to  inefficient,  ineffective  and  contradictory  policies  and  practices 
which  are  particularly  problematical  when  public  funds  are  involved. 

The  Task  Force  believes  th,it  a  coordinated  system  of  program  information 
c;in  and  should  be  developed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  network  should  feature,  in  each  state,  a  common  schedule  of  Information 
and  data  to  be  exchanged  by  programs  and  a  common  calendar  for  Its  exchange. 
The  word  "schedule"  refers  .to  the  content  and  format  of  the  data  and  infor- 
nation  and  the  word  "calendar"  refers  to  the  dates  on  which  data  will  be 
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exchanged.    Sine*  the  Feaeral  gcudent  aid  prograns  have  the  broadest  lopact 
on  all  other  unaergraduate  flnanciil  aid  programs,  the  proposed  schedule 
snd  calendar  is  built  around  their  operstlon  and  management. 

Who  will  coordinate  or  be  responsible  for  the  exchange? 

There  Is  no  specific  agency  or  association  that  the  Task  Force  could  identify 
in  each  and  every  state  which  would  have  the  current  capabilities  to  coor- 
dinate or  be  responsible  for  the  exchange.    The  states  and  situations  within 
them  sre  so  dissimilar  that  no  one  type  of  agency  could  be  identified  as 
the  "best"  in  all  states.    The  Task  Force  believes  that  it  is  neither 
efficient  nor  efficacious  to  suggest  the  creation  of  new  agencies  co  coor- 
dinate and  manage  the  network.    Therefore,  it  should  be  left  to  individual 
states  CO  identify  on  appropriate  agency  or  association.    One  agency  or  sgent 
in  each  state,  however,  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  a  network  is  developed  in  the  state. 

However,  since  one  of  the  program  information  exchange  network's  basic  purposes 
ia  to  support  the  student  aid  planning  function,  and  since  the  planning  com- 
missions are  responsible  by  law  for  planning  for  postsecondary  education,  the 
Task  Force  believes  it  is  appropriate  that  they  be  directly  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  network.    The  Conmissions  are  not  administrative  agencies, 
even  though  some  have  administrative  capabilities.    It  is  not  envisioned  thst 
they  would  manage  or  coordinate  an  operational  network.    They  should,  however, 
be  directly  involved  vith  its  development. 

The  Federal  student  aid  programs  under  the  direction  of  the  Associate 
Comraissioner  for  Student  Assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion play  an  integral  role  in  student  aid  in  each  state.    And  these  programs 
provide  a  .national  framevork  for  the  exchange  network. 

Therefore,  the  Task  Force  recormnends  that  the  Associate  Carmisszoner 
and  the  postsecondary  education  planning  comrussions  cooperate  to 
develop  progran  infornation  exchange  networks  m  each  of  the  fifty 
states  aiid  territories. 


Appendix  I)  describes  the  three  major  types  of  information  which  might  be 
exchanged  in  such  a  system  —  policy  and  procedural  information,  recipient 
information,  and  sununaxy  information  —  and  some  of  the  details  of  the 
psrameters  of  such  ar  exchange  system.    The  ajcttiit  of  exchange  within  a 
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particular  state  woui4  be  j  function  o£  the  resources  available  for  the 
development  and  nanagenent  of  the  system.    At  a  ainunun,  however >  It  would 
seen  nes.essary  that  sur^nary  Infunsatlon  abuut  what  btudent  aid  munies  were 
available  and  ho^  ttiey  had  been  expended  during  the  year  must  be  exchanf.ed 
if  administrators  are  to  adequately  plan  and  modify  their  programs  in  a 
manner  which  will  cumpieraenC  and  supplement  other  prograr.s  and  meet  the 
needs  of  as  many  students  as  possible.    For  Chat  reason: 

The  T^sk  Force  recorj^icnds  that  the  responsible  agency  or 
associcition  xn  each  stut**  collect  progmTn  sunrr;ary  in  forma' 
tion  from  each  institution  and  student  aid  program  in  the 
respective  scato,  collate  that  infor:nation,  and  disseminate 
it  to  each  institution  and  program. 

The  process  of  prouucmg  this  sumraary  information  will  require  agreements 
on  what  is  to  be  collected  and  hov  it  is  to  be  tabulated  and  presented. 
Appendix  D  provides  ouae  apt.if ications  for  the  developaent  of  i>u«.h  summary 
information. 

When  will  infonttalion  be  exchant;ed? 

The  exchange  of  inforcativu  should  take  place  at  times  which  will  optimally 
permit  individual  prwgr^ot*  to  effeutiveiy  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
creating  tot»ii  st^deat  ai.,  t^av^a^es.    Hecosiaeauatious  concerning  ni.fcdcd 
progrosiaatic  change^  to  acvuR^iish  this  were  made  earlier  in  this  section 
of  the  Tat»k  Force  ruport.    The  calendars  which  follow  integrate  tnese 
award  announcemeikL  s^,heduie»  lato  tin  overall  calendar  for  the  totality  of 
program  information  exchange. 

The  coordinated  calendar  that  the  Task  Force  prefers  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  chaf.ge^  in  legislation  to  permit  f orivard-f unding  of  state  programs 
and  changes  la  legislation  C^r  at  lea±>t  legislative  agreements)  to  observe 
earlier  dates  for  the  approval  ot  the  Basic  Grant  Family  Contribution  Sched- 
ule.   The  activities  of  the  bai»iK,  Grant  Program  arc  fundamental  to  making 
the  student  aid  system  more  effective  and  efficient. 

Because  legislative  ehange;>  nay  take  a  long  time,  the  Task  Force  offers  a 
compromise  calendar  to  -^oordiuate  the  applications  and  notification  processes 
and  the  exchange  network. 

It  is  undcr<»tood  that  thcbe  dates  represent  the  bef^ianm^  point  of  the  activities. 
Many  attlvltles  will  eontinuv  u^cr  a  coiu^lderable  periud  ol  time  m  order  to 
ftilly  meet  the  noed'i  of  all  programs,  institutions,  and  students. 
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THE  CALENDAR 


Distribution  of  Policy  and  pro" 
cedural  Information  collection 
docuMenta  by  the  coordinating 

Exchange  of  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedural Information 

Diatributlon  of  Baalc  Grant 
application  nateriala  for  the 
acadeaic  year  beginning  the 
following  fall 

Beginning  of  Baalc  Grant 
Proceaaing 

Beginning  of  Baaic  Grant 
Student  Record  File  Reports 
to  State  Agencies  and 
Inatltutlona 

Announcement  of  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant 
Allotaenta  to  state  programs 

Announcement  of  SEOG/CVSP/ 
NDSL  allotmenta  to  institutions 

Beginning  of  Basic  Grant/Scace 
Program  Student  Record  File 
Reports  to  Institutional  Guar- 
anteed Loan  Programs,  and 
appropriate  Private  Agencies 

Announcements  of  State 
Scholarship  Awards  to 
Studenta 

Beginning  of  Institutional 
Return  of  Student  Record  File 
Reports  to  State  Scholarship 
Prograaa  for  adjustments  at 
necesaary 


Desired 
Beginning  Dates 


By  June  1 

By  September  I 

By  September  1 
By  September  IS 

By  October  1 

By  November  1 
By  November  1 

By  December  IS 
By  January  15 

By  February  IS 


Compromise  Interim 
Beginning  Dates 


By  June  1 

By  September  1 

By  January  1 
By  January  IS 

By  February  1 

By  February  1 
By  March  1 

By  March  IS 
By  March  1 

By  April  15 
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THE  CMENDAR  (CONT'D.) 


Desired 
Beginning  Dates 

Conproraise  Interim 
Beginning  Daces 

Beginning  of  Institutional 
Delivery  of  Studenc  Record 
Flic  Reports  to  GSLP/FlSL 
Lenders  as  necessary 

By  February  15 

By  April  15 

Beginning  of  loan  program 
announcecents  lo  students 

By  March  1 

By  April  15 

Announcements  to  students  of 
SEOG/CWSP/SDSL  awards  and 
institutional  grants 

Beginning  of  validation  and 
verification  of  student/ 
fjDily  financial  data 

By  April  15 

By  April  15 

Distribution  ot  Policy  and 
Procedural  InCornation 
Collection  Docuncnts  by  the 
Coordinating  Agent 

By  June  1 

By  June  1 

Uistrioution  oi  rrpgran 
Sumsary  Inforcatlon  Data 
Collection  Documents  by 
Coordinating  Agent 

By  July  1 

By  July  1 

Exchange  of  Policy  and 
Procedural  Iniorsation 

By  September  1 

By  Septeisber  1 

Beginning  of  the  acadeaic  year  for 

which  awards  have  been  made 

Exchange  of  Progran 
Sumaary  Infornation 

By  October  1 

By  October  1 

Bol. 
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The  final  recoMcndadons  of  the  National  Work  Conferences  on  InscUuclonal- 
Stite-Fcderal  Partnership  In  Studenc  Assistance  convened  by  che  Office  of 
Educidon  said  "chat,  beginning  with  the  1975-76  processing  year,  generating 
awards  for  1976-77.  .  .  .  printing  schedules  be  devised  to  pennlt  all  Basic 
Grant  application  materials  to  be  available  by  November  15,  .  .  .  (snd) 
that  arrangements  to  begin  processing  applications  should  be  completed  by  *  * 
December  1  .  .  .  .      The  reconoeadatlons  made  m  the  desired  schedule  advance 
75^a^r  ^°  ^"'^  ^^"^  processing  by  only 

Either  of  the  proposed  calendars  will  help  institutions  to  "package"  studenc 
aid  frpm  all  sources  more  effectively  and  will  enhsnce  the  Implementstlon 
ot  the  equity  packaging  principles  recomaended  below. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  coordinated  calendar  will  not  work  for  all  student 
Sid  packages.    Not  all  students  will  make  Basic  Grsnt  applications  early 
enough,  not  all  states  can  be  counted  upon  to  determine  awards  and  begin 
■aklng  announcements  by  December  1.  nor  will  all  Institutions  be  able  to 
announce  institutional  awards  by  January  15.    However,  the  calendar  should 
■ake  it  possible  for  jnany  aid  packages  to  be  delivered  during  January  — 
particularly  the  award  packages  for  the  new  students  who  most  need  early 
information  about  their  aid  so  they  can  make  informed  plans  for  continuing 
their  education. 

Wlist  must  be  changed  to  inpleacnt  the  calendar? 

In  order^to  implement  a  coordinated  calendar,  certain  changea  in  the  current 
programs    policies  and  practices  must  take  place. 

The  change  which  would  make  others  more  feasible  relates  to  legislative 
appropriations  and  allocations  to  aid  programs.    If  sll  ststes  snd  Federal 
atudent  aid  programs  knew  how  much  award  money  they  would  have  to  award  to 
atudents  by  at  least  ten  months  prior  to  its  use  by  students,  aid  admin- 
istrators could  more  effectively  distribute  the  avsllable  dollars  among 
atudents  and  make  award  announcements  with  s  greater  degree  of  certainty 
about  their  ability  to  honor  those  awards. 

Forward-funding  of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  and  the 
ca»pus-bascd  Federal  prograns  has  been  legislated  but  appropriations  and 
allocations  processes  are  not  yet  timely  enough  to  achieve  the  uaxinum 
effect  of  the  legislation.    Very  few  ststes  have  forward-funding  provisions 
for  their  student  aid  programs.    Inherent  in  the  earlier  recocnaendatlon 
concerning  award  announcements  was  a  required  change  in  appropriation 
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The  Task  Force  zecomnonds  that  Federal  and  state  ^/overn.-nencs  pass 
legislation  and  xxpiertcnt  procedures  (or  the  appropriation  and 
allocation  of  aonies  to  student  aid  programs       least  ten  nonths 
in  Advance  o[  the  beginning  of  the  period  m  which  they  will  be 
used*    The  TaSK  Force  further  rocomnends  thdt  private  sources  of 
funds  for  prcgraxs  stake  allocations  available  by  this  time. 

The  student  aid  prograas  could  all  respond  Kore  quickly  to  students' 
applications  If  they  would  agree  on  a  conmon  base-year  for  deternination 
of  ability  to  pay  for  pustscLunaary  education  and  would  further  agree  to 
make  award  announceuents,  but  not  fund  dlsbursecceats ,  without  tax  bureau 
or  other  agency  verification  of  financial  data. 

The  Task  Force.  In  Chapter  11  of  this  report  nakes  the  reconnendation  that 
the  base  year  on  which  financial  ability  to  pay  is  dettralned  should  be  the 
January  1  to  Oeccabct  ^1  period  preceding  fall  enrol Icent  and  that  this 
year  should  be  used  as  the  base  year  by  all  needs-based  student  aid  pro- 
trams.    The  recooaendatlon  Is  reiterated  here. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  student  and  parental  estinates  of  total  Lase 
year  Income  can  be  u&ed  to  support  appilLations  and  tentative  award  conait- 
ments  prior  to  conplctlon  of  the  base  year.     1h  other  words,  It  is  effica- 
cious to  permit  students  to  apply  for  aid  as  early  as  a  year  preceding  enroll 
ment,  to  use  estinates  of  earnings  for  the  base  year,  and  make  announcements 
of  tentative  awards  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  applications.  The 
tentative  awards  could  be  cade  with  the  stipulation  that  reclpu-nts  would 
have  to  submit  verification  of  their  own  and  their  families*  Income  after 
April  15  (before  a  final  award  disbursement  could  be  made)  If  the  earlier 
Information  was  an  estimate  filed  prior  to  completion  of  the  IRS  Form  10^0 
for  the  base  year.    The  verification  requirement  should  alleviate  tite  concern 
of  many  aid  administrators  that  estimates  of  financial  data  are  incorrect 
through  error,  misrepresentation,  or  both. 

The  process  of  award  determination  would  have  to  be  repeated  for  a  signifi- 
cant minority  of  students  who  filed  applications  prior  to  the  April  15 
verification  date  —  probably  about  a  third  of  the  applications  —  because 
their  application  e&timates  and  final  incone  experiences  are  mcongruent* 
But  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  students  the  differences  in  parental 
contribution  would  be  less  than  $250.^    So  for  purposes  of  planning  by 
students,  a  tentative  award  based  upon  estimated  financial  data  would  be 
quite  suf f lcli*nt. 

This  process  ot  notlf icatlon-veriflLation-notificatiou  should  accomplish 
two  very  Important  things  —  the  earlier  notitlLation  of  awards  to  students 
so  that  they  might  implement  their  postscLundary  plans  at  an  earlier  stage 
and  the  modification  ot  awards  in  accordance  with  the  most  accurate  available 
data. 


*Bovman,  James  L. ,  Accurticy  of  Parents'  Taxable  Income  Reports  for 
the  1972-73  Processing  Vcar,  .Sew  Vorki    College  Scholarship  Service  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  197A. 
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The  T^k  Force  recommends  that  all  student  did  progr^tms  implement 
provisions  to  accept  appii cat ions  from  students  at  least  ten  months 
in  Advance  of  the  date  on  vhich  they  are  to  ^e  used.    It  is  further 
recoomended  that  all  aid  programs  utilize  estimates  of  base-year 
financial  data  to  make  tentative  jvard  announcements  to  students / 
that  the  data  be  verified,  and  that  adjustments  to  awards  be  made 
prior  to  disbursement  of  funds  to  students. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  the  laplementation  of  Its  recoimendatlons 
regarding  the  program  Information  exchange  network  will  be  difficult, 
costly,  and  Initially  tlne-consumlng.    However,  the  Task  Force  believes 
that  the  actions  suggested  here  will  help  alleviate  student  confusion  and 
Mke  all  student  aid  programs  nore  efficient  and  more  effective. 

Student  aid  program  development  and  planning  cannot  efficiently  or  effec- 
tively take  place  without  good  data  and  Information.    The  program  informa- 
tion exchange  network  will  provide  this  data  and  Information. 

There  rcaains  an  untreated  question  concerning  who  will  pay  for  the  Infor- 
mation exchange.     In  a  sense  ail  who  participate  In  It  will  pay  for  It 
because  It  Is  expensive  to  manage  data.    However,  with  the  exception  of 
the  agency  which  coordinates  the  network,  the  costs  will  be  distributed  so 
as  to  not  prove  burdensome  to  any  one  of  the  partners  in  student  aid.  Since 
the  Associate  Conalssioner  and  the  Comnlssions  are  responsible  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  network,  they  should  also  be  responsible  for  requesting  Us 
fiscal  base  of  support.    Because  tho  states  are  constitutionally  responsible 
for  the  education  of  their  citizens,  it  seems  most  appropriate  to  request 
funding  of  the  coordlnatlve  and  exchange  functions  within  a  state  from  the 
state  legislature.    The  Federal  government  should  also  help  fund  the  network 
in  order  to  assure  that  its  student  aid  dollars  are  more  effectively  expended. 
For  these  reasons,  funding  of  the  networks  should  be  jointly  shared  by  both 
governments  within  a  given  state. 

The  program  information  network  is  designed  so  that  its  three  components 
can  be  Implemented  either  at  different  times  or  congrucntly.    The  Task 
Force  recommends  that  the  Policy  and  Procedural  exchange  component  should 
be  developed  first  because  it  will  be  least  difficult  to  Implement,  followed 
by  the  Frogram  Summary  Information  exchange  component,  and  then  the  Student 
Information  exchange  component.    The  latter  two  components  will  require 
■any  programs  to  develop  management  Information  systems  that  do  not  currently 
exist.    That  is  to  say,  many  programs  currently  lack  the  technology,  person- 
power  and  other  resources  to  produce  the  data  required  when  it  Is  required. 
However,  even  If  exchange  was  not  the  purpose  of  generating  this  information, 
the  ability  to  do  so  will  permit  programs  to  better  Internally  evaluate  the 
Impact  of  their  efforts.    The  information  exchange  network  is  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  better  coordination  and  management  of  all  the  student  aid 
programs  without  resorting  to  Federal  control  or  denying  the  need  for  and 
efficacy  of  pluralistic  kinds  of  programs  and  sources  of  support. 
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STUDI-yr  AID  PACKACIKC 

One  of  the  points  at  which  the  other  Inequities  of  the  present  student  aid 
system  can  be  corrected  Is  where  the  Institutional  student  aid  administrator 
pulls- all  of  the  resources  together  Into  a  package  based  on  the  goal  of 
■axlalzlng  educational  opportunities  for  the  largest  nuabers  of  students. 
Packaging  is  the  aoment  of  truth  when  It  all  comes  together,  where  the  broad 
funnel  of  aid  resources  comes  to  Its  narrowest  point  and  those  resources 
delivered  to  the  student.    Although  it  nuy  quite  possibly  be  the  most 
iaportant  single  point  In  the  whole  chain  of  student  aid  decisions,  it  has 
been  given  less  attention  and  study  than  the  estlaatlon  of  parental  contri- 
butions, Che  setting  of  student  budgets,  and  other  significant  aspects  of 
student  aid  administration,    The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  report  is 
to  examine  the  problen  of  packaging  and  to  aake  recomaendations  regarding 
both  philosophical  and  technical  approaches  to  the  solution. 

PackaRing  as  Philosophy 

The  packaging  of  student  aid  is  first  an  exercise  in  philosophy  and  goal 
definition,  then  it  is  a  technique.    No  packaging  progran,  whether  with  the 
aid  of  thv  aost  sophisticated  computer  or  with  a  pencil  stub  and  a  hunch, 
is  any  good  unless  it  is  built  around  concepts  and  goals.    Every  institution 
of  higher  eaucation  adainisterlng  student  aid  should  have  a  well- thought  out 
packaging  policy  which  Is  carefully  designed  to  meet  Institutional  goals  and 
agreed  upon  by  faculty,  ddalnlstration  and  governing  board.    N'o  aid  officer 
can  approach  the  task  of  adninlstering  student  aid  without  knowing  what  job 
is  expected. 

At  the  risk  of  oaking  self-evident  statements  and  reiterating  positions  taken 
elsewhere  In  tne  Task  Force  report,  a  review  of  some  basic  assumptions  seesis 
appropriate.    The  first  is  that  society  and  indivAduAls  both  benefit  from  th« 
services  of  education  and  ^ocietjy  ^s  wilZ^ng  to  invest  sono  of  its  resources 
in  order  to  receive  those  benefits.    Whether  building  free  elementary  schools 
within  walking  distance  of  every  horae  in  local  coanunities,  providing  under- 
graduate education  at  well  below  cost  or  establishing  a  Federal  student  aid 
program,  all  arc  done  so  both  society  and  those  being  *2ducate<l- may  benefit. 

From  the  first  assumption  flous  the  second,  stated  earlier  in  the  Task  Force 
report:  that  t/ie  priautry  purpose  of  student  aid  i^rogzans  stiOi*ld  bo  to  increase 
access  to,  choice  uf ,  artJ  retention  m,  postseurondary  educational  opportune 
ities.    This  assumption  has  crucial  iapli^atlonb  for  packaging  and  underlies 
all  that  will  follow  in  this  discussion  of  packaging  philosophy  and  procedures. 
If  a  student  aid  administrator  awards  a  $1,000  scholarship  to  a  student  who 
already  has  access  to  a  combination  of  parental  resources  and,  say,  Social 
Security  benefits  which  are  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  a  reasonable  student 
budget  at  that  institution,  the  student's  choice  and  the  needs  of  the  college 
or  university  for  valedictorians  or  basson  players  may  have  been  enhanced, 
but  the  $1,000  would  have  done  little  to  improve  access  or  retention.  Sim- 
ilarly, if  a  student  cooes  to  the  fi.  incial  aid  officer  with  no  such  resources 
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and  ch«  package  offered  consists  of  a  large  loan  and  a  burdensome  job  and 
Che  two  together  are  still  several  hundred  doliars  short  of  the  student  bud- 
tec.  Chen  nothing  has  been  done  to  loprove  access,  choice  or  retention.  Thus 
Che  corollary  to  the  above  assumption:    that  p.ickaging  poUcics  should  bo 
designed  to  use  whatever  resources  are  available  to  the  axd  administrator 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maxiruze  across,  choice  and  rotontxon  and  to  redress 
inoquxtxtis  cstused  by  the  multiplicity  of  aid  resources  coni/jy  together  at 
the  point  of  packaging.    Such  a  policy  frequently  nay  cone  in  conflict  with 
Che  perceived    nterests  of  a  particular  college  or  universUy  and  the  fln- 
ntit    t  r         ""^^^^^y  "^^^  ^'"d  himself  caught  m  the  middle  of  that  con- 
fllct,  bu    It  Is  the  position  of  the  Task  Force  that  In  the  long  run  this 
Is  Che  only  wise  policy  for  our  society. 

CLfnnS^rr'  ^he  above  assumptions.  It  Is  appropriate  to  make  some  obser- 
vations and  to  describe  and  define  terminology. 

Other  chapters  of  this  report  have  consented  on  the  rapid,  and  perhaps  even 

TrllrVT'  ^"Tt"'  resources.'  Even'wlt»7  hH 

growth  m  available  programs,  it  u  still  necessary  to  assume  chat  parents 
and  students  have  an  obligation  to  provide  for  postsecondary  educational 
^r!.?f  acans  permit.    The  parental  contribution  and  the  student's 

c«n  self-help  through  employment  or  borrowing  provide  the  foundation  and 
level?  ^^^^  college-going  costs,  especially  at  the  undergraduate 

From  Che  student's  view  all  student  aid  resources  really  fall  into  th-o  cato- 
goricst    self-help  and  everything  else.    Although  oich  has  been  said  —  and 
with  accuracy  —  aoout  the  enriching  effects  of  employment  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  Isjparted  by  an  educational  loan,  che  fact  remains  that  students 
much  prefer  non-se U-help  to  self-help  If  given  the  choice  and  that,  other 
factors  being  equal,  self-help  is  less  effective  in  Increasing  access,  choice 
and  retention  than  are  grants,  scholarships.  Social  Security  benefits  or 
prosperous  parents.    Therefore,  In  approaching  the  problem  of  packaging  the 
aid  administrator  has  not  only  to  determine  the  amount  of  assistance  the 
student  already  has  available,  but  also  must  know  the  kind. 

If  the  student  and  the  student  aid  administrator  are  to  view  all  non-sclf-hclp 
^parents  contribution,  entitlements,  and  scholarships  or  non-institution 
trcnttij  as  cc-parable  and  coss^onsurato.  so  also  should  the  various  forns  of 
•elf-help  be  considered  as  sl=ilar  to  each  other.    Uliether  savings  from  past 
earnings,  income  from  present  earnings  ur  a  lien  on  future  earnings,  through 
borrowing,  there  Is  the  common  factor  of  the  funds  being  provided  by  the  work 
uM.^  f""''       the  student  himself.    However,  individual  students  vary  widely  on 
which  fora  of  solf-help  they  prefer;  sooc  prefer  to  avoid  borrowing  at  all 
coats,  others  prefer  to  have  time  tree  during  their  school  career,  vhlle  others 
preter  to  drop  out  and  accumulate  savings  for  a  year  or  more.    Given  the  fact 
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chat  non-self "help  resources  are  core  limited  Chan  self-help  and  chat  mosc 
scudenc  aid  packages  necessarily  tausc  Include  some  self-^help  cooponenc ,  it 
is  desirable  for  the  packayin^  process  Co  porroit  the  stucfent  maximum 
flexibility  among  the  past/  present,  and  /uturo  Coriss  of  sclf-holp.  The 
ideal  would  be  LO  peinlc  free  choice  In  meecing  whaCever  loan/work  conmlc- 
■enc  is  Included  in  che  package.    ImplcmenCacion  of  chis  choice  would  be 
aided  if  Federal  programs  pernicccd  insClCuCions  some  discreCion  Co  shlfc 
funds  between  Sacional  Direcc  Scudcnc  Loans  and  che  College  Work^Scudy 
Program.    Giving  scudencs  such  a  choice  requires,  however,  chat  Cl.ey  be 
given  beccer  craining  and  infansaClon  in  Che  abligaCions  and  responsibllides 
.of  boch  working  and  borrowing  50  chac  chelr  choice  will  bo  an  informed  one. 

This  leads  co  Che  qucsCion  of  che  cheoreClcal  and  pracCical  Unics  co  bor- 
rowing and  working.    The  originol  Lo liege  Work-Study  regulations  embodied 
some  assuapCions  in  chis  regard  by  limiting  cmploynenc  rigidly  cc  fifceen 
hours  per  week  during  the  school  cena,  but  chese  liralcs  have  been  removed 
and  never  were  enforceable  because  chere  was  noching  co  prevenc  a  scudenc 
from  («iking  aa  addlciuh.il  job  at  a  local  hamburger  sCand  for  on  addle lonal 
fifteen,  twt.'itt>  or  even  f^rcy  hours.    AI Chough  mosc  scudent  aid  admlnisCra- 
cors  would  .igrce  chat  flfleea  hours  per  week  is  a  desirable  maximum,  indi- 
vidual studencs  var>  wiciely  in  chelr  capaclCy  to  handle  employment,  for  some, 
even  one  iiour  away  from  their  sCudies  will  produce  anxiety  and  academic 
failure,  whili"  ocher>  are  dble  co  handle  a  large  academic  load  and  a  sub- 
scandal  Job  wichouC  impairing  their  academic  progress. 

Similarly,  it  is  diffi<.ulc  Co  develop  a  formula  for  borrowing  limits.  The 
National  Direct  student  Loan  Program  provides  limits  of  $3,000  for  a  studenc's 
undergraduate  career,  wlch  an  addle ional  $3,000  for  graduaCe  scudy.  The 
Federally  lni>ured  Scudent  Loan  provides  for  a  maximum  of  $10,000.  These 
limits  imply  that  $10,000  Is  the  maximum  which  anyone  should  borrow  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  study  combined,  buC  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
have  both  loatu  md  nutc  besides.  Including  Health  Professions  and  privately 
secured  luans.    Luncc^^vably ,  a  student  could  complete  lengchy  graduaCe  and 
professional  sCudles  wich  a  dcbc  cell  in  excess  of  $23,000.    For  mosc 
scudcnts  chi»  would  i>t.  unseasonable  and  Che  student  aid  adminiscracor  would 
be  acting  eChically  and  in  the  best  inCerests  of  che  scudcnt  by  not  offering 
loans  which  build  up  to  iiucn  excessive  amounts.    Yet,  this  might  be  reason- 
able for  a  medical  strident  or  a  near-PhD  in  accounting  wich  good  prospeccs 
for  rcpaymenc  in  a  few  years. 

At  the  ocher  end  of  che  spectrum,  borrowing  even  as  licde  as  $500  mighc 
produce  unreasonable  risk  for  a  freshman  from  a  welfare  family  or  a  senior 
■ajoring  in  Fren<,h  literature  and  having  three  children  and  an  invalid 
nothcr  Co  support.    Similar  caution  oughc  Co  be  exercised  In  making  loan 
commlCcenC5  Cu  a  growing  group  in  che  poscsecondary  family  —  the  senior 
cidzens  wUv  Uave  iittic  prospect  of  being  able  to  repay.    A  ten-year  loan 
to  someone  with  only  five  income-producing  years  ahead  does  noc  seem  a 
reasonable  risk  for  borrower  or  lender. 
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The  sum  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  reliable  rule  in  ducennlning  work/loan 
liait:;,  but  there  are  factors  which  Ought  to  be  used  in  aaking  judgments: 
age,  faaily  income  backgroundi  level  of  progress  toward  expected  degree, 
occupational  goal,  anticipated  Incoae,  dependents,  past  acadealc  achieve- 
»ent  and  tota)  accuaulated  indcb  *.u>*s&  are  necessary  considerations  in 
Baking  such  a  decision.     In  an>  v^iat  »  an  institutional  loan/work  cosiait^ 
went  should  be  just  that  —  a  i  saittsent  and  not  a  disguised  fom  of  unact 
need. 

An  Approach  to  Student  Aid  Packaging 

Phillips^    has  identified  three  packaging  concepts: 

*\  .  .  there  appear  to  be  at  least  three  identifiable  concepts,  any 
one  of  which  might  guide  the  effort  to  secure  effective  coordination 
and  inter^connection  of  the         student  assistance  programs.  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  several  similar  but  yet  distinctive  concepts 
has  instead  served  more  tu  confuse  matters,  perhaps  even  deterring  the 
development  of  a  fully-coordinated  approach  to  the  award  of  various 
student  assistance  mou'es." 

These  conceptual  patterns  for  inter-conrtei.tlon  of  student  assistance  pru~ 
graas  are  not  fully  differentiated  or  clearly  Identified  witli  specific 
consCitutencles.    However,  for  the  purpu.ses  of  analysis  they  ciay  be  briefly 
summaried  as: 

..  Che  "ladder  concept"  in  Which  the  Basic  Grant  prograa,  in 
combination  with  such  student  and  parental  resources  as  are 
available,  provides  a  guaranteed  "first  step"  for  all  necay 
undergraduat<^  students,  a  floor  froci  which  students  could 
advance  up  the  ladder  of  successive  steps  until  unmet  need 
is  fully  satisfied^ 

.*  the  "packaging  or  combinations  concept"  whlcn  implies  no 
particular  order  in  which  resources  normally  should  be  explored 
except  that  everything  elso  should  be  built  upun  the  "floor" 
supplied  by  the  parental/student/Basic  Grant  combination  of 
resources. 

the  "self-help  concept"  that  routinely  builds  in  a  self- 
help  conpooent  composed  of  student  savings,  work,  and/or  loan 
asflistance  immediately  on  top  of  the  Hoor  provided  by 
parental  contribution  and  Basic  Grant.    This  concept  reserves 
all  Additional  grant  assistance  as  a  resource  of  lam  resort« 


"Phillips,  John  D«,  Preliminary  Report  of  DhEW/USOE  Task  Force  on 
Management  of  Student  Assistance  Programs,  Washington,  O.C«,  December  28, 
1973.  PP.  17-18. 
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Under  all  three  of  chcse  concepts,  parental  contribution  and/or  the  Basic 
Grant  is  perceived  as  the  "iloor"  upon  which  all  other  student  aid  resources 
are  added,    however,  there  are  significant  differences  of  opinion  as  to  just 
how  those  other  resources  ideally  should  be  arranged  and  brought  into  play. 
These  opinions,  in  turn,  are  subject  to  snodif ications  according  to  changing 
funding  patterns.    These  circumstances  suggest  the  possible  need  for  DHEW/ 
USOE  to  seek  Congressional  approval  of  statutory  changes  which  would  permit 
nore  effective  coordination. 

Equity  Packaging 

A  combination  of  sorae  of  the  features  of  each  of  these  three  approaches 
with  certain  refinements  suggests  a  fourth  approach  which  night  properly 
be  called  the  "Horizontal  Equity"  or  "Equal  Running  Start"  approach  to 
packaging.     It  is  based  on  two  premises  stesiming  from  the  previously  stated 
objective  of  using  student,  aid  to  increase  access,  choice  and  retention: 

1)  that  students  wit/i  lesser  resources  from  parents  and  other  sources  not 
requJinng  cmpiuyment  oi  boi rowing  have  a  greater  claim  on  scholaishxps  and 
grants  than  do  thosG  ^ho  already  have  those  resources  Available  to  them, 

2)  that  s\,boiarships  and  grants  should  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
equalize  opporturij^ty  zacttei  than  to  perpetuate  existing  inequities  caused 
by  birth  or  inequitabJiv  jcjcss  to  other  resources .    Let  us  illustrate  t.hese 
principles  vith  the  foUoving  two  students: 

Student  Student 
A  B 

Budget  +$3,000  Budget  4-$3,000 
Parents  + 

Basic  Grant  +  State 

Scholarship  -$2,000  Parents  -$1,000 

  Guar.  Loan  -$1.000 


Net  .Seed  -$1,000  Net  Need  -$1,000 

Both  students  have  the  sane  net  need  ($1,000),  but  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  nanner  by  which  titat  figure  was  reached.  Student  B  is 
already  connittcd  to  $1,OOU  indebtedness,  so  to  give  then  both  a  loan  of 
$1,000  will  slnply  perpetuate  the  inequity.  Giving  each  a  loan  of  $500 
and  a  grant  of  $^00  will  reduce  that  ir.equity  somewhat,  but  the  only  way > 
they  can  truly  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  is  by  giving  a  $1,000  grant 
to  Student  B  and  a  $1,000  loan  to  Student  A. 

Under  this  concept,  all  of  the  forms  of  aid  funnelling  into  the  institutional 
packaging  process  —  inciutiing  Basic  Grants,  parental  contribution,  entitle- 
ments, state  scholarships  and  grants,  etc.  —  would  be  considered  as  the 
floor,  ,.*ith  the  objectivti  of  the  process  to  uistribute  institutional  aid 
funds  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  equalizing  the 
non-self-help  components  of  the  aid  package  regardless  of  the  source  of 
those  components. 
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Equity  Packaging  of  Student  Financial  Aid 

The  following  discussion  is  designed  to  illustrate  various  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  challenge  of  zaaxloizing  horizontal  equity  and,  therefore,  using 
resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  greatest  access,  choice  and  retention 
for  the  greatest  nu=ber  of  students.    It  wiU  not  serve  to  tell  a  specific 
student  aid  adainlstralor  in  a  nunber  of  Institutions  how  to  package  aid, 
since  clrcuastances  will  vary  greatlyj  sose  student  budgets  will  be  lower 
and  some  will  ha  higher,  j.oae  institutions  will  have  almost  no  scholarship 
or  grant  funds  of  their  own  Co  allocate  and  still  others  ulll  have  contrary 
practices  dictated  by  legislatures  ur  faculty  conuaittees.    iNovertheleps,  the 
discussion  illustrates  a  basic  philosophy  and  a  icuhnique  for  inplem*;nting 
that  philosophy. 

In  approaching  the  problesi  ol  packaging  student  aid,  the  aid  administrator 
must  consider  individual  student  problems  and  needs,  but  these  can  be  dealt 
with  only  In  the  fr.inework  of  two  sets  of  constraints:    on  the  one  hand 
there  Is  the  qupsilon  of  what  other  applicants  are  m  the  pool  and  what 
their  needs  may  be,  while  un  the  other  hand  there  are  very  definite  con- 
straints In  Ceres  of  tho  acount  and  kind  of  resources  available  to  the  aid 
officer  to  assist  In  meeting  those  needs.    Table  A  represents  such  a  I ran^e- 
work.    The  following  qut'htions  and  dl&<.ussion  indicate  the  decision-making 
sequence  and  the  principle**  of  equity  packaging  as  illustrated  by  Table  A.' 

Question  1;    Wliat  are  the  needs  of  the  aPPHcant  pool| 

Table  A  depicts  seven  students  who  have  applied  for  student  aid.    The  nodest- 
but-adequatc  student  budget  for  the  typical  application  In  Table  A  is 
det**riislned  to  be  $3,000;  six  students  have  this  budget  and  the  seventh,  iiil, 
is  married  and  will  need  at  least  $5,000.    Thus,  the  college  costs  for  the 
seven  students  are  $23,000  and  it  will  be  ne^-essary  for  the  amount  to  be 
available  from  all  sources  if  all  are  to  enter  or  stay  in  school.    Table  A 
docs  not  purport  to  represent  a  "typical"  range  of  cases,  but  simply  illus- 
trates some  examples  of  problems  met  by  the  aid  officer  and  some  solutions. 

Question  2;    W?)at  resources  do  the  applicants  have? 

In  the  determination  of  student  need,  and  the  enduing  determination  of  the 
package  of  aid  to  meet  that  need,  the  aid  officer  first  looks  to  see  what 
resources  the  student  has  a<.ccssible  far  which  he  or  she  does  not  have  to 
work  or  borrow.    These  are  included  under  the  category  of  Famly  Contribu- 
tion, Entitl omen ts,  ond  Agency  Grant s  (FCEA ) , 

Family  contribution  represents  the  estimated  ability  of  the  parents  to  assist 
financially,  as  veil  as  any  other  family  gifts  or  bequests  to  which  the 
•tudent  may  have  access.    Entitlements  represent  such  forms  of  aid  as  the 
GI  Bill,  Social  Security,  et<..    Agency  awaids  indole  grants  and  scholarships 
provided  by  agenclea  outside  the  college  or  university,  such  as  state  scholar- 
ship programs,  private  foundations,  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant, 
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fccc.    As  discussed  In  the  text  of  this  report,  these  are  considered  as 
slallar  and  undifferentiated  so  far  as  the  aid  officer  and  the  students  are 
concerned »  since  they  do  not  involve  working  or  borrowing  on  the  part  of 
the  students.    For  example,  we  know  from  Table  A  that  Fay  is  receiving  a 
substantial  amount  from  her  parents,  Bev  is  receiving  Social  Security  pay- 
ments and  Dan  has  a  combination  of  several  resources,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  equity  packaging  those  sums  are  lumped  together. 

Question  3?    What  is  reasonable  in  terms  of  self*help? 

That  portion  of  each  student's  budget  which  he-or  she  is  expected  to  con** 
tribute  personally  before  other  resources  are  tapped  is  represented  in 
Table  A  as  Student  Resources  (SR) ,    Typically,  this  represents  savings  from 
sutimer  earnings,  but  it  may  include  earnings  from  an  off-campus  job  during 
the  school  year,  savings  from  a  previous  job  or  a  privately  secured  loan 
such  as  a  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan.    For  the  most  part,  self-help 
is  secured  by  the  student  and  is  not  made  available  through  an  institutional 
comitmenC. 

The  self-help  component  of  C-'^e  aid  package  is  based  partially  on  the  principle 
that  every  student  seeking  aid  should  be  willing  to  contribute  something  of 
himself  or  herself  in  the  form  of  past,  present  or  future  earnings  and  par- 
tially on  the  need  to  "shelter"  scarce  aid  funds  in  order  to  stretch  them 
further.    In  Table  A  the  typical  self-help  figure  is  $500,  but  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  are  variations  caused  by  special  circumstances.    Cal,  for 
instance,  is  expected  to  contribute  only  $250  and  Ed  not  ac  all,  in  both 
cases,  this  decision  is  based  on  the  likelihood  of  their  not  finding  suitable 
enployment  and  the  possibility  of  their  having  to  contribute  to  family 
support  during  the  summer. 

On  the  other  hand.  Fay  is  expected  to  contribute  more  than  the  standard  $500 
because  she  is  in  her  junior  year  and  has  access  to  higher-paying  jobs.  In 
general,  we  know  that  students  from  higher  income  families  are  more  likely  to 
find  jobs  or  to  have  access  to  family  or  private  loans,  so  it  is  reasonable 
to  key  such  decisions  to  family  income  as  well  as  to  the  applicant's  age 
and  level  of  education. 

Question  ^:    How  much  need  rem^iins  after  consideration  of  raraily  Contribu- 
tions, Entitlements,  Agency  Awards  and  Self-Help? 

The  seven  students  in  Table  A  have  an  aggregate  FCEA  of  $8750  and  SX  of  $3000. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  their  aggregate  budgets  amounted  to  $23,000  so  the 
aid  administrator  is  now  faced  with  the  problem  of  helping  meet  a  net  financial 
need  totalling  $11,250.' 
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Queition  S;    What  resourcci  dc^ts  the        administrator  have  to  aeet  atgre- 
tate  financial  need? 

Th«  aid  administrator  In  Table  A  har.  approxlnately  $6000  In  grants  and 
•cholarshlps  available,  represented  by  the  synbol       and  In  excess  of  $6000 
lo  loans  and  work,  represented  by  the  synbol  L/W. 

Question  6;    How  should  those  resources  be  distributed? 

Given  these  clrctmstances ,  one  teaptatlon  would  be  for  the  aid  administrator 
to  five  $800  In  grants  to  each  of  the  seven,  but  we  readily  see  that  this 
would  result  in  giving  one  applicant,  Bev,  resources*  in  excess  of  the  $3000. 
Anocher  possibility  would  be  to  give  everybody  but  Bev  a  $1000  grant.  This 
would  put  Ban  In  the  same  furtunate  position  as  Bev,  but  Ed  would  still 
have  to  earn  or  borrow  a  total  of  $2000  and  probably  would  effectively  be 
prevented. from  attending  college  by  this  burden.    Thus,  we  see  that  eguaJ 
trtracment  is  not  necessarily  equitable  treatfflcnt.    Still  a  third,  and 
equally  unsatisfactory,  alternative  would  be  to  distribute  Institutional 
grants  as  a  percentage  of  need.    Although  this  would  be  somewhat  less 
onerous  than  giving  equal  sums  to  each,  Ic  still  would  perpetuate  inequities 
caused  by  birth  and  other  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  student. 

The  solution  proposed  under  the  principle  of  equity  packaging  Is  to  distri- 
bute institutional  grant  and  scholarship  assistance  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  each  student  a  nearly  equal  running  start.     In  Table  A  institutional 
grants  have  been  distributed  Co  bring  each  applicant  to  a  level  of  compar- 
ability so  far  as  the  amount  of  work  or  borrowing  expected  of  each,  repre- 
sented on  the  table  by  the  line  of  horizontal  equity.    The  exception  to  this 
principle  is  Gil,  who  will  have  to  work  or  borrow  substantially  more  than 
the  others  because  of  the  higher  budget  required  to  support  his  wife;  If 
he  had  not  had  access  to  the  GI  Bill,  he  also  would  have  received  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  institutional  grants  to  bring  him  to  the  line  of 
horizontal  equity.    Another  exception  might  be  made  by  reducing  or  waiving 
the  Loan/Work  component  for  handicapped  students  or  others  totally  unable  to 
bear  such  a  burden. 

It  should  be  underscored  that  the  level  of  horizontal  equity  was  not  deter- 
mined by  magic  or  by  an  esoteric  foraula,  but  simply  by  distributing  grants 
in  auch  a  way  as  to  approach  an  equal  level  of  support  for  which  the 
students  do  not  have  to  work  or  borrow.    Had  the  amount  of  institutional 
grants  been  $3000  Instead  of  $6000  the  line  of  horizontal  equity  would  have 
keen  approximately  $1750  instead  of  $2500,  but  Loan/Work,  though  greater, 
still  would  have  been  comparable  foi'  all  of  the  first  six  students.  Even 
If  Che  aid  administrator  had  only  Loan/Work  to  distribute,  the  funds  still 
would  have  httvt  allocated  In  a  similar  manner,  much  as  one  would  level  off 
a  series  of  test  tubes  with  varying  amounts  of  liquid. 
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Not  all  students  will  have  budgets  of  precisely  $3000,  nor  will  all  aid 
administrators  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  substantial  amount  of  scholar- 
ships or  grants  available.     In  sooe  cashes  the  shortage  of  grants  nay  require 
itill  further  rationing  of  funds  and  arbitrary  eiiaination  of  some  students 
entirely  from  institutional  grants  or  e^^en  from  all  Institutional  aid  Aid 
resources  will  vary  from  college  to  college  and  fron  year  to  year.  Student 
budgets  will  vary  according  to  individual  ci rcur:stances.    Some  Institutions 
will  have  1000  students  Uke  Ann,  1000  like  Gil  and  iO,000  In  between;  other 
Institutions  will  have  thousands  of  Eds. 

But  the  principle  of  distributing  resources  In  such  a  way  as  to  redress 
Inequities  caused  by  a  random  and  uncoordinateU  national  system  of  financial 
aid  distribution  Is  just  as  valid  as  the  principle,  established  a  quarter  of 
a  century  a^o,  of  distributing  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  redress 
Inequities  brought  about  by  accideprs  of  birth  and  social  station.  The 
student  aid  coxmunity,  and  the  nation,  can  afford  no  less.    Our  clients,  the 
students,  wlij  accept  no  less. 

The  T*tsk  Forco  recoCTW.*3<fs  that  all  institutional  student  aid  adminis- 
trators regard  the  devclopr.Gnt  oi  a  coherent  packaging  policg,  consis- 
tent with  instildtional  and  natj^onal  objectives,  as  a  matter  of  high 
priority. 

The  Task  Force  racogn4.^cs  that  mstitutAonai  resources  varg  draaatiCAlly 
Md  that  other  resources  u^aiUble  to  students  are  not  consistent,  but 
It  is  rccorjncnded  that  pa^kag.ng  polxcms  bo  designod  to  maximize 
equity  and  to  ^ivo  all  uid  recipients  a  nearly  equal  base  of  non-self- 
help  resources  tefore  turmmf  to  loans  ^nd  '^oxk  as  a  resource,  spacifi- 
cally,  it  IS  nut^  recor.-nond^d  that  pr xov J. ty  for  grants  be  given  by  reason 
of  academe  achiove:;:kint  or  dernonstrated  talent  m  various  skills. 

The  Task  Forco  r<?corwenrfs  that  pacr^agmg  polJ^aes  make  allowance  for 
differing  abilities  to  handle  such  factors  as  cconomc  conditions, 
academe  preparation,  progress  toward  a  ce^yree  and  anticipated  ability 
to  repay  loans.    It  also  orges  that  students  be  given  better  prepar- 
ation for  the  respor,sibiXities  of  repaying  loans. 

The  Task  Force  recomends  that  pai.kaging  policies  regarding  such  items 
as  self-help  bo  designed  so  that  the  disadvantaged  student  is  not 
expocced  to  pro%^do  unrealistic,  anounts  fron  earnings  or  savings  and 
that  the  aggressive  student  is  not  penalized  for  exercising  initiative 
in  securing  unusually  remunerative  employiwnt. 

Finally,  the  Task  Fcrce  recor.-nonds  that  the  :jational  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Officers  or  other  national  organizations  take  the 
initiative  m  or^aniz.ng  training  materials  and  workshops  which  Viii 
help  aid  adrdnistrators  m  developing  improved  packaging  policies  and 
techniques , 
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MANACEMEKT  AND  STAFF  TRAIN'ING  NEEDS 

A  sreaC  many  of  the  actions  rcconacndcd  by  the  Task  Force  in  this  Report 
will  require  increased  nuabers  of  trameJ  personnel  in  student  aid.  Recog- 
nizing this  need,  the  Task  Force  herein  describes  Che  UevelopcLnt  of  the 
student  aid  adninistcator  as  a  caapus  and  program  adniuistrator  and  offers 
some  recoisaendalions  for  training. 

Colleges  and  universities  ha^^e  offered  student  aid  awards  alaost  since  the 
founding  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  17th  century.    Many  different 
campu^  personnel  have  historxvaliy  been  charged  with  the  administration  of 
aid  programs  and  disbursejaout  of  awards  throughout  the  years.    These  persons 
included  the  president,  var;ous  deans,  the  bursar,  the  treasurer,  the 
registrar,  and  others.    No  one  person  or  position  on  all  Campuses  was 
charged  with  administration  of  aid  until  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century 
when  Federal  stodcnt  aid  programs  started  to  grow  In  numbers  and,  consequently 
increased  the  nucibvr  ot  students  to  be  processed.    The  adalnistration  of 
student  aid  bucane  a  time-coP.suaing  task  requiring  broad  skills  in  counseling, 
accounting,  fiscal  canagement,  and  adjudication.    With  this  occurrence,  a 
position  called  student  ai^  adninistrator  became  quite  cotaaou  on  campuses 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  growing  number  of  two-year  collegci,  and  proprietary  schools  embarking  on 
student  aid  programs  seems  to  suggest  that  if  not  the  turnover  rate,  certain- 
ly the  incidence  of  new  and  inexperienced  aid  administrators  on  the  Job  is 
again  increasing. 

Concurrent  with  the  development  of  prograo  aanagers  at  the  Institutional 
level  was  an  increase  iu  the  Office  of  Education's  professional  staff 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  review  of  the  student  aid  programs. 
These  Individuals  cere  responsible  for  the  development  of  program  policies 
and  procedures,  issuance  oi  manuals  and  memoranda  for  the  guidance  of  the 
institutional  program  manager,  allocation  of  the  resources  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  stuUent  aid  programs,  and  for  review  of  the  operations 
of  programs  by  the  individual  educational  institutions.    This  Office  of 
Education  staff  was^,  and  continues  to  be.  an  important  and  integral  part  of 
the  personpower  necessary  for  the  prop».r  management  of  the  student  aid 
programs. 

The  states  have  also  developed  student  aid  programs  of  scholarships  and 
loans  which  have  Involved  increasing  numbers  of  personnel. 

It  Is  estimated  chat,  in  197<*.  there  are  over  10.000  professional  staff 
persons  directly  involved  with  the  implemetttation  of  institutional,  state, 
and  Federal  student  aid  programs.    For  most  of  these  positions  there  are  no 
specific  career  recruitment,  training,  or  professional  development  patterns. 
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Pait  Training  and  Professional  Development  Activities 

It  can  readily  be  concluded  from  what  Halted  demographic  analysis  has  been 
done  of  Institutional  aid  administrators  that  aost  learned  from  on-the-job 
trainlnt  what  they  felt  they  needed  to  functlou^  supplemented  by  a  few  fonaal 
opportunities  which  have  existed  to  develop  their  skills  and  increase  their 
knowledge.    The  two  national  need  analysis  services ,  the  College  Scholarship 
Service,  and  the  American  College  Testing  Progravi,  hav^  conducted  workshops, 
nornally  of  a  day's  duration,  which  provided  InstrucCtcn  oh  need  analysis 
procedures  and  related  topics.    The  central  and  regional  3taffs  of  the 
Office  of  Education  have  held  short  workshops  on  very  specific  subjects  such 
as  the  annual  application  for  Federal  student  aid  Cundi:  and  changes  in  Federal 
guidelines. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  also  provided  funding  under  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  for  a  limited  number  of  two-week  suniaer  workshops 
in  student  aid  administration.    Only  a  handful ^o£  colleges  and  universities 
have  provided,  in  their  higher  education  counseling  and  student  personnel 
programs,  formal  courses  in  student  aid  adninistratioh.    Certain  state  and 
regional  professional  associations  of  student  aid  dUcxnlstrators  have  spon- 
sored workshops  in  administration  at  their  annual  meetings  or  on  separate 
occasions.    The  regularity  and  ef fcctivenes.s  of  these  associational  training 
activities  have  varied  widely  across  the  country  and  usually  have  reflected 
the  level  which  the  organization  had  reached  In  its  own  development. 

The  first  major  attecpt  to  provide  specific  training  experiences  for  every 
institutional  program  manager  occurred  In  196G,  when  the  Introduction  of 
the  Educationtil  Opportunity  Grant  Program  caused  the  Office  of  Education  to 
contract  for  the  conduct  of  workshops  designed  to  reach  all  of  the  poten- 
tinlly  eligible  postsecondary  educational  inscitutions.    During  the  spring 
of  .that,  year,  the  College  Scholarship  Service  conducted  86  workshops  across 
the  country  which  reached  more  than  2,900  Individuals  representing  1,653 
Institutions.    These  workshops,  however,  focused  primarily  on  the  details 
of  administration  of  the  then-new  EOG  program.. 

Perhaps  the  closest  thing  co  a  coordinated  national  training  effort  since 
1966  began  In  the  autumn  of  1971,  when  the  National  Association  of.  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators  secured  a  contract  with  the  Office  of  Education 
to  pursue  the  following  objectives: 

1.  the  appointment  in  the  regions,  mostly  on  a  state-by-state  basis, 
of  a  corps  of  experienced  srudent  aid  administrators  who  a^j&uned 
responsibility  for  the  training  of  their  neophyte  colleagues; 

2.  the  demonstration  of  techniques  of  instruction  which  were  intended 
to  enable  these  trainers  to  fulfill  their  teaching  responsibilities 
in  an  effective  aanner; 
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3.    the  sharing  with  trainers  of  draft  teaching  materials  on  student 
aid  adrolnlstratlon  as  well  as  the  enlisting  of  the  trainers* 
assistance  In  the  further  development  and  refinement  of  the 
materials. 

Forty-two  st&te  trainers  representing  some  forty-one  stales,  augmented  by 
fourteen  tralners-at-Iarge .  attendee  a  three-day  .workshop  in  the  fall  of 
1971  and  qualified  as  "trainers."    The  training  materials  were  Initially 
developed  by  the  College  Schv>iarshlp  Service  and,  In  addition  to  containing 
a  Comprehensive  treatment  ol  both  student  aid  theory  and  procedures,  pro- 
vided Information  ojn  how  to  conduct  a  workshop.    Subsequently,  under  a 
second  contract  negotiated  by  .NASFAA  with  the  Office  of  ^.ducatlon,  1,139 
new  student  aid  administrators  instructed  in  student  aid  administration  at 
some  27  workshops  which  were  conducted  m  various  parts  «/f  the  country. 
Drawing  upon  the  written  training  materials,  these  workshops  (wMv.h  were 
for  the  most  part  of  three  days*  duration)  involved  instr<,ction  in  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  student  aid  administration. 

In  Conducting  their  workshops,  state  and  at*large  trainers  rev.rulted  other 
student  aid  administrators  to  assist  with  instruction  so  that  as  of  the 
spring  of  1974,  150  pcotessiou.U  aid  administrators  had  partiv.ipated  in  the 
training  of  their  neophyte  colieague^.    Most  of  these  same  instrus^tors  were 
called  upon  again  in  the  spring  of  197^  when  the  Office  of  Education  asked 
NASFAA  to  ^onduv.t  workshops  in  Che  administration  of  the  Basic  hduv.ational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program  for  high  school  counselors  and  postsecondary  aid 
administrators. 

Another  form  of  training  activity,  frequently  overlooked,  is  represented 
by  the  "program  reviews"  conduv.ted  by  the  regional  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Education.    Differing  from  formal  audits,  these  reviews  deal  primarily  with 
the  technical  administration  of  the  programs  by  the  partKipating  institu- 
tions.   They  review  the  ways  in  whlv.h  the  institutions  have  implemented 
Federal  policies  and  prov.edures,  review  selection  criteria  and  applKation 
Materials,  and  study  local  policies  to  insure  that  they  are  not  in  contra- 
diction with  or  violation  of  the  statutes  or  regulations. 

Unfortunately,  these  program  reviews  are  limited  in  number.    The  Office  of 
Education  has  more  than  17,800  contrav.ts,  grants,  and  uisborsement  agreements 
with  postsecondar>  educational  institutions.    To  review  these,  the  Office  has 
a  total  regional  office  staff  of  only  89  individuals,  including  secretaries. 
It  is  impossible  for  this  limited  number  of  Individuals  to  conduct  any  sort 
of  regular  program  reviews  at  all  institutions  where  they  shoulJ  take  place. 

Much  Informal  training  has  taken  plav.c  through  the  interaction  of  the  Federal 
and  institutional  program  man.igcrs  in  the  form  of  advisory  and  consultative 
(roups.    Bringing  together  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
programs  at  both  the  national  and  institutionai  level  permits  an  interchange 
of  ideas  and  information  which  v.an  only  improve  the  abilities  of  all  partici- 
pants to  administer  the  programs  efficiently.    These  too,  unfortunately, 
have  diminished  in  recent  years. 
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Limited  forotl  and  Informal  periodic  training  tlto  takes  plsce  at  nstlonal 
•nd  regional  meetings  o£  the  acaberthip  of  NAFSAA  and  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  Programs  and  the  National  Council 
of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs.    But  these  efforts  are  largely  related 
to  providing  the  administrators  with  Information  about  one  or  another 
changes  In  atudcnt  aid  programs  and  are  not  designed  to  give  the  admlnlatra- 
tors  mastery  of  a  specific  or  even  general  akllla. 

Current  and  Future  Personpover  Development  Needs 

Efficient  and  effective  administration  of  student  aid  programs  requires 
adequately  trained  and  ekilUul  adminittrators  at  the  institutional,  state, 
and  Federal  levels.    It  also  requirea  a  larger  number  of  such  individuals. 

.he  National  Association  of  Student  Aid  Administrators  is  presently  con- 
ducting a  study  to  determine  how  luny  institutions  have  or  need  full-time 
professional  aid  administrators »  but  the  results  are  not  yet  complete. 
There  ia  evidence  that  student  aid  officca  on  many  campuses  are  understaffed. 
Furtherttorci  the  expansion  of  Federal  aid  programs  Into  business  and  trade 
a«:hool5|  vocational  schoolsi  and  hospital  schools  of  nursing  has  generated 
a  need  for  more  trained  personnel  to  adoinister  aid  programs  on  campuses 
where  programs  have  never  before  existed. 

The  state  scholarship  and  loan  programs  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  ade*- 
quately  staffed  than  the  institutiona ,  but  aa  atate  programs  expana,  their 
person; owcr  needs  will  increase. 

The  number  uf  poi>ition£*  a^^^i^iicd  to  adcqiitlhtratiun  of  the  :>tudent  .Ud  programs 
in  the  central  and  reftional  ot flues  o£  the  Oltice  oi  hducation  is  clearly  in- 
sufficic'nt  to  pcrfoim  pro^caa  iruvjiews  nccC4*j»ar>  to  train  individual  admioltvCra- 
tor«  on  thvir  caropuhub.    Uhcn  the  Office  of  £.dAt(.aCion  needs  to  train  Individuals 
In  the  admini»LraLJLoa  ol  lti>  programs^  it  must  currently  rely  for  suppoiL  on 
the  NASh\A,  the  Coiic^i.  wcholar.->hip  Service,  the  American  Coilege  Testing  Program, 
and  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Financial  Aid  Council. 

There  is  no  sufficiently  broad  or  precise  data  to  provide  an  accurate 
indication  of  the  number  of  personnel  necessary  to  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently administer  all  the  aid  programs  of  the  nation.    Nor  are  there 
date  for  an  Inventory  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  skills  these  persons 
should  have.    But  available  evidence  indicates  this  la  a  significant 
problem  which  requires  action  by  institutional,  state,  and  Federal  programa. 

The  Taak  Force  believea  a  national  atudy  of  the  management  and  personpower 
needs  of  institutional,  state,  and  Federal  programs  is  needed.  Furthermore, 
the  Taak  Force  believes  that  the  Federal  government,  because  of  the  broad 
lapact  of  its  programs  on  all  othcra,  has  the  responsibility  to  fund  such 
a  study. 
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Thez^foze,  the  Tas^  Fozce  zecoa^nds  chat  the  Office  o(  Edacation 
cowmission  a  national  study  of  tti^  wina^tfiwnt  und  pczsonpowoz 
zesouzco  needs  of  inszxzutionaL ,  state,  and  FedQiAl  student  aid 
pzogzams  at  both  the  policy  and  ^dministzazivo  Jeveis. 

The  study  should  utilire  data  gathered  by  the  NASFAA  ana  the  DHEV/USOE  Task 
Force  on  Chc  Managenent  of  Federal  Student  Assistance  Programs  but  should 
also  gather  new  data  from  state  programs,  institutions,  and  Feucra.  programs 
as  necessary-    The  study  should  produce  a  clear  indication  of  Che  quantity 
and  qualities  of  skills  necessary  to  effectively  and  efficiently  administer 
aU  aid  programs.    Furthermore,  the  study  should  be  designed  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  skills  night  be  developed  through  training  and  professional 
development  activities  as  well  as  through  recruitment  of  new  personnel. 
The  Task  Force  hopes  that  the  study  will  provide  some  indication  of  who 
■ight  best  accomplish  the  personpower  development  tasks. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  successful  training  projects  of  the  past  several 
years,  coordination  and  agreement  on  who  is  responsible  for  whlc*  aspects  of 
training  is  not  clearly  defined.    The  training  of  aid  administrators  cannot 
be  the  exclusive  province  of  professional  assoviations,  the  state  and  Federal 
governments,  or  the  scholarship  and  need  analysis  services.    All  must  cooper- 
ate to  determine  what  corponents  of  trainltig  and  skills  development  should 
be  included  at  various  career  levels  or  positions  in  student  aid  administra- 
tion. 

Funding  of  training  efforts  should  also  be  a  joint  responsibility  of  all 
concerned  parties. 

The  Tas*  Tor CO  zecorinonds  that  the  Fedozal  governracnt  accop:  zospon- 
sibility  foz  pzoviding  funds  foz  tzaimng  the  insti tutionaiiy-i^asod 
admjnjstr.itors  who  adr^niszoz  Fedezal  aid  pzogz^ns.    The  state  govozn- 
jnents  should  also  pzovidti  financial  support  foz  the  tzaining  pzocess 
on  s  zogulaz  basis.    The  individaal  institutions  shouJd  participate 
indi recti y  by  pzoviding  zeioased  time  foz  their  staffs  to  receive 
zz^ining  while  oa^ploycd. 

Even  without  further  study,  some  evidence  is  available  to  gwlde  the  develop- 
Mnt  of  workshop  or  in-service  training  activities.    Because  workshop 
experience  provides  aid  administrators  with  the  opportunity  to  communicate 
about  connon  problems  and  because  these  comoon  problems  are  typically 
framed  within  the  context  of  p«irticular  states,  workshop  activities  should 
be  state-  rather  than  regionally-  or  nationally-based. 

The  ras^c  Force  recoCTsends  that,  where  possible,  tzaining  activities 
should  he  conducted  for  ms t i cut iona J  aid  adnumstz^zozs  fzosn 
simiUz  types  of  institutions,  i.e.,  univozsitios ,  con-ntinity  colleges, 
vocAZioml  schools,  by  individuals  who  have  expezience  uozking  in  the 
respective  types  of  institutions. 
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Training  active t^cs  should  bo  provided  to  both  new  a/id  experienced  axd 
ddaUnxstrators  m  order  to  assure  th^t  professional  skills  are  developed 
And  maintained  at  all  levels.    Trainin<^  sii.tivitios ,  regardless  of  who 
conducts  then,  should  not  be  limited  to  information  necessary  to 
iapjenontr  specific  programs  but  should  include  signiU<.ant  exposure 
to  general  principiei-  and  procedures  of  aid  ddrunistrdCion  at  different 
types  of  institutions  for  different  types  of  programs. 

Sone  Individuals  and  associations  have  expressed  the  belief  that  certillca- 
tlon  and  a  certification  process  for  student  aid  adolnlstrators  wlU  increase 
the  level  of  competency  in  the  profession.    A  conmlssion  of  the  NASsM  Is 
expected  to  set  forth  formal  recoamendatlons  tor  certification  of  Institu- 
tional aid  aclalnlstrators  within  the  next  several  nonths.    The  Task  Force 
applauds  their  effort  and  these  types  of  activities  In  general  because  they 
provide  criteria  to  oeasure  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  aid  acJalnistrators. 
The  criteria  and  process  are,  however,  unlikely  to  have  icraediacc  or  i;lUe- 
ranglng  effects  on  the  development  or  skills  In  the  profession.    This  Is 
because  there  is  presently  no  legal  way  to  enforce  or  legltlnlse  their 
implenencatlon.    iurthcnaore,  establishing  st.indards  does  not  in  itself 
produce  skills,  it  only  produces  criteria  for  evaluating  skills.  There 
must  be  training  activities  or  educational  proKrnas  to  develop  those  skills. 
The  training  ^'ti-jlttes  nt  tho  Offire  of  Educ^tum,  the  sr'.-'ljr-hi  p  and 
need  anaivsls  services,  and  the  NASFA^V  oust  uontuiuc  and  be  expjndea. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  reLocoenddtions  will  help  to  assure  an  on- 
going prograa  of  professional  devclupoent  for  student  aid  adalnlstrators. 
These  efforts  nay  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  a  situation  which 
approaches  a  priority  level  of  importance.    Because  of  the  Iriabliity  of  the 
Office  of  Education  regional  offline  staffs  to  conduct  institutional  program 
reviews  of  the  adolnlstration  of  Federal  aid  programs  at  regular  intervals, 
many  institutions  have  been  functioning  without  review  of  their  activities 
for  long  periods  of  tlse. 

Many  of  these  Institutions  are  efficiently  and  effectively  discharging 
their  responsibilities,  but  others  are  not.    It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
regional  office  staffs  will  be  expanded  quickly  enough  to  deal  with  this 
serious  situation.    There  Is,  however,  j  reservoir  of  coapetent  and  willing 
individuals  who  coulJ  pcrfors  this  function  on  a  "crash  basis."    These  are 
the  recognized,  cxperlttn«.ed  student  uld  adalnlstrators  in  institutions 
and  sta- ,-»rograas  with  efficiently  and  effectively  functioning  operations. 

These  adalnlatrators  tould  be  used  to  suppleaent  regional  office  staffs  and 
iaplcaent  a  aajor  effort  to  conduct  program  reviews  on  all  canpuses.    it  is 
estimated  that  with  tht  fuU-tlae  support  of  150  aid  administrators,  the 
Office  of  Education  could  ^.oaduct  program  reviews  on  all  participating 
campuses  within  a  year.      Following  such  a  review  year,  it  is  likely  that 
Office  of  Education  staff  could  conduct  follow-up  review  at  least  every 
third  yertr. 
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The  T^sk  Force  reco«vnends  th-it        Office  of  Education  institute  a 
p^:,r:f  whereby  ..d  -d^n.str-cors  of  ^/.^/^^ 
bVe«rpo*rered  to  conduct  program  reviews  on  behalf  of,  and  ^'f  j^^^ 
support  of,  regionai  office  st-iff.    This  program  shouid  be  of  such 
wig^tude  as  to  pormt  roview  of  each  of  the  participating  inscitu- 
tions  within  one  year. 

Such  .n  activity  will  provide  tutorial-type  learning  '"P^^"'"/" 
.tud."  aid  administrators  on  their  o™  campuses  and  co-M  provide  data 
"r X  «anajement  and  perso.ipower  training  needs  Inventory  rcco»,endcd 
earlier  In  this  chapter. 

Both  the  current  student  aid  system  and  the  new  one  proposed  In  'l>|s  R^P°" 
ClU  require  skilled  ana  competent  administrators  at  all    evels.  Increased 
nudent  aid  resources .  better  Information,  and  better  de  Ivery  systems 
will  not  assure  greater  access  and  choice  unless  the  administrators  who 
operate  the  system  are  well-trained  and  skillful.    U-hlle  complete  agreement 
hH  J«  to  be'^reached  on  «hat  skills  and  knowledge  administrators  Jt  all 
l"el5  should  possess,  there  Is  enough  consensus  to  move  forward  with  more 
training  efforts  of  the  kind  described  In  this  report. 
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CHATTER  V 


The  Role  and  Participation  of  Students 


In  the  Student  Aid  System  and  Partnership 


The  1974  itaplenentation  of  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program 
(SSIG) y  caused  probleas  arising  from  the  interconnected  nature  of  Federal 
and  state  governncnt  roles  in  financing  postsecondary  education  to  rise 
to  the  surface. 

People  now  talk  less  of  the  clear  separation  of  roles.    Whereas  a  few  years 
ago,  the  "Federal  role"  was  described  as  cencering  on  aid  to  students  and 
the  "state  role"  was  centered  on  aid  to  institutions,  the  distinctions 
between  who  should  play  which  roles  is  now  less  well-defined.    It  has  taken 
a  few  years  for  persons  at  the  Federal  and  state  levels  to  become  accustomed 
to  talking  with  each  other  (along  with  persons  from  private  institutions, 
philanthropic  sources  and  private  agencies,  students  and  their  families, 
and  others)  about  the  complex  questions  of  "financing  postsecondary  educa- 
tion" through  cuapiementnry  administrative,  financing  and  political  roles 
and  o>echanls&s.    Difficult  questions  remain  about  the  specific  roles  of 
specific  dgencxes  and  bodies  of  the  Federal  government,  state  governments, 
the  private  sector,  as  well  as  the  role  of  students.    The  need  for  closer 
working  arrangciscnt;; ,  however,  has  been  recognized  to  insure  that  the 
purposes  of  Federal  and  state  programs  will  not  be  in  basic  conflict,  that 
aid  can  be  distributed  elficiently  and  equitably,  and  that  the  needs  of 
students  and  potential  students  can  be  met. 

In  this  chapter  of  the  Report,  the  Task  Force  describes  some  ways  in  which 
the  students'  role  in  student  aid  and  in  the  student  aid  partnership  can 
become  more  clearly  defined  and  perhaps  bring  more  precise  definition  to  the 
roles  of  all  parties  in  the  partnership. 

DIRECTLY  AFFECTED  PERSOSS/ACENCIES  AS  "INTERESTED  PARTIES" 

In  drafting  a  series  of  "partnership  agreements"  in  legialatlon,  in  regula- 
tion, in  contract,  in  planning  and  research  design,  and  in  discussions,  the 
first  question  is  "UlikO  are  the  interested  parties?"    That  is,  who  are  the 
persons  and  budleir  whose  lives  and/or  corporate  activities  will  be  directly 
affected  by  decisions  about  stuuent  aid.    Put  another  way,  for  whom  do  or 
should  Iftgal  or  contractual  rig^its  and  obligations  arise  In  relation  to 
student  aid?    The  direct  effects  of  student  aid  decisions  are  and  will 
continue  to  he  widespread.    Therefore,  the  definition  of  "interested 
parties"  in  formal  and  Inforiaal  agreement  and  discussion  should  be  Inclusive. 

In  defining  "interested  parties,"  a  number  of  criteria  can  be  used,  Including 
"primary"  (or  direct  parties^  and  "secondary"  parties.    Secondary  parties 
aay  be  "directly  interested"  because  of  the  direct  legal  Impact  of  decisions 
on  them,  although  for  other  purposes  they  are  secondary  parties  in  that  they 
■ay  be  "agents"  of  otheX  "primary"  parties. 
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Another  way  to  look  at  "Interested  parties"  Is  to  Identify  those  parties 
"iBpactfd"  by  Federal  student  aid  programs.    The  Office  of  Education  s 
Work  Statement  on  the  Impact  of  Federal  Student  Assistance  Programs 
(April  1974)  called  for  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  Federal  student  aid 
proframs  on  the  beh.vlor  of  students,  postsecondary  educational  Institutions 
and  state  governments.    WhUe  recognizing  the  Impact  of  student  aid  programs 
on  M  stud€nc*s  parents,  family  and  local  government,  the  Office  of  Education 
hM  identified  students >  the  Institutions  they  attend  and  state  governments 
M  those  areas  most  directly  affected  by  decisions  made  by  the  Federal  govern- 
■ent  about  student  aid  programs. 

When  considering  Issues  of  coordination  and  management  of  student  aid  programs, 
private  voluntary  agencies ,  which  play  a  major  role  in  the  administration  of 
such  programs,  also  become  direct  parties. 

Within  the  broad  categories  of  Federal  government,  state  go/ernment,  post- 
aecondary  Institutions,  and  students,  there  are  many  subcategories  of  agencies, 
bodies,  offices,  and  institutions.    Some  are  directly  Involved  with  declslon- 
Mking  or  implementation  m  administrative  matters  in  student  aid.  Others 
are  involved  in  financing  decisions  affecting  the  structure  of  student  aid 
programs  and  other  financial  structures  in  postsecondary  education  and  in 
political  decisions  affecting  overall  levels  of  funding  of  student  aid. 
Some  are  involved  directly  in  all  three  types  of  decisions. 

When  subcategories  of  governments,  institutions,  and  students  are  identified 
as  "interested  parties"  for  various  "partnership  agreements"  or  purposes  as 
they  are  here,  a  new  interpretation  of  the  partnership  takes  place.  This 
is  especially  true  for  the  students. 

In  partnership  agreements,  legal  enforceable  rights  and  obligations  of  each 
party  in  relation  to  each  other  are  developed.    It  is  Important  for  each 
category  or  subcategory  to  have  the  security  to  protect  its  own  Interest  and 
to  be  able  to  plan  for  the  future  to  carry  out  its  other  obligations. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  terms  of  students,  because  models  of 
student  aid  have  been  developed  largely  around  the  concept  of  a  student 
aa  a  "member  of  a  market"  with  certain  "dollar  rights"  to  student  aid 
conferred  by  Federal,  state,  institutional,  or  private  parties.    The  extent 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  individual  student  are  often  unclear 
to  the  student  and  his  or  her  family.    In  fact,  the  very  nature  of  student 
aid  rights       even  in  the  "student  in  the  marketplace    models  —  have  been 
"discretionary"  and  "adjustable"  rights  (often  conferred  on  a  minor  student 
and  student's  family),  dependent  on  changing  circumstances,  availability 
of  funds    and  the  discretion  of  the  student  adi  administrator.    While  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  "discretionary  rights"  approaches  in  the  current 
•'■ixed  market"  of  "discretionary  aid"  and  "entitlement  aid,    the  adminis- 
trative mechanisms  should  also  be  mixed  in  terms  of  the  entitlement  of  an 
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individual  scudenc  to  ad«iniscrative  procedures  to  secure  his  or  her  entitle- 
■ent  rights.    Under  the  current  "discretionary  rights"  concept,  a  student 
or  potential  student  does  not  have  the  full  range  of  administrative  and 
procedural  rights  for  securing  or  continuing  dollar  rights,  and  hus  no  part 
In  developing  and  administering  such  procedures  or  in  developing  the  changing 
policies  which  govern  the  discretionary  process  used  in  allocating  funds  mt 
the  institutional »  state  or  Federal  levels. 

If  the  purposes  of  student  aid  are  to  meet  the  "need."  of  a  cross-section  of 
students  for  "access  to  a  diversity  of  programs       postsecondary  education" 
so  that  no  student  is  denied  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  financial 
reasons »  the  problem  of  defining  chose  needs  from  the  viewpoint  of  students 
and  their  families,  and  from  the  viewpoints  of  others  is  paramount. 

Jt  is  import  Ant  that  the  interests  of  students  be  <trtic\iUted  by 
persons  dnd  groups  which  are  d:rectJy  responsible  co  stude.nts/pote;:- 
tiaJ  students  rand  their  f Am  lies)  in  order  to  prevent  the  inevitable 
conflict  of  interest  which  arises  when  persons,  governcients ,  bodies, 
groups,  or  institutions  With  other  primary  obligdCions  speak  on  behalf 
of  students. 

Such  persons,  groups,  government  bodies,  or  Institutions  can  greatly  aid, 
hovovcr,  in  defining  how  they  perceive  the  needs  of  different  types  of 
students  in  different  programs,  through  different  financing  mechanisms, 
and  within  various  other  non-student  based  goals  of  postsecondary  education. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  students  with  different  typos  of  need«. 
For  example,  graduate  students,  low  Income  students,  handicapped  students, 
part-time  students,  and  otJicr  categories  of  students  have  unique  needs  and 
problems  which  deserve  special  attention  by  all  interested  parties.  Minority 
students  have  especially  unique  problems  and  needs  which  should  receive  response 
by  all  interested  parties.    The  responses  to  their  needs  should  be  based  on  local 
and  regional,  as  well  as  national  priorities  for  the  education  of  minority 
students.    This  will  help  to  assure  that  members  of  all  the  various  minority 
groups  will  receive  attention  based  on  needs  which  arise,  m  part,  from  local 
and  regional  circumstances  and  minority  representation  m  different  areas. 

In  determining  who  are  interested  parties,  there  must  be  a  recognition  of 
the  complicated  balance  between  Federal,  state  and  private  institutions  and 
agencies,  and  student  capabilities  and  roles.    The  difficulty  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  growing  number  and  kinds  of  students  *,hould  not  be  onde res Lima  ted, 
since  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal,  state.  Institutional,  and  private 
parties  arc  divided  between  their  legitimate  interests  in  meeting  other 
additional  needs  of  society  (such  as  manpower,  defense,  research,  other 
educational  and  economic  needs,  and  other  governmental  and  private  goals). 
Part  of  tho  procirss  of  developing  a  "Federal-State- Institutional-Student 
Partnership"  consists  of  the  task  of  clarifying  respunsibll i ty  for  "meeting 
the  needs  of  students  and  potential  students"  rather  than  simply  meeting  the 
administrative,  financial  and  political  needs  of  various  agencies  and  bodies. 

STUDENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  PARTNERSHIP 

There  is  little  agreement  on  the  level  or  extent  of  participation  of  students 
as  co-consumers  of,  co-producers  of,  or  co-participants  in  postsecondary 
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education.    This  lack  of  agreement  extends  to  Che  roles  that  students  should 
plsy  in  the  student  aid  partnership. 

The  Tisk  Force  believes  that  students  should  be  sblc  to  participate  in 
the  student  did  partnership  every  level  in  decisions  which  directly 
Affect  their  lives. 

Student  opportunities  to  participate  In  the  partnership  at  the  administra- 
tive level,  the  financing  level,  and  the  political  level  should  be  made 
available     Student  participation  aust  be  continual,  and  undertaken  In 
conjunction  with  organized  groups  of  students,  in  order  to  develop  judgment 
for  evaluation  and  planning  which  often  require  the  weighing  of  complex 
queatlons.    These  groups  and  individual  students  develop  the  judgment, 
the  persoective  and  the  conuoon  aemory  over  a  period  of  years  to  assess  the 
Interests  of  various  types  of  students  In  various  administrative,  financing 
and  political  decisions.    Thus,  students  do  not  have  to  "re-Invent  the 
wheel"  each  year. 

Thare  are  many  ways  of  providing  mechanisms  which  will  permit  and  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  student  participation.    The  most  obvious  Is  to  permit 
•tudents  to  elect  representatives  to  und  become  members  of  various  existing 
decision-making  groups  concerned  with  student  aid.    Another  Is  to  develop 
new  types  of  decision-making  groups  which  would  be  concernea  with  adjudi- 
cstlnt  student  grievances  tbruugh  appeals  procedures  and  processes.  Like- 
wiae,  records  of  decisions  on  appeals  could  be  maintained  and  published  so 
that  a  written  case  history  of  student  rights  In  student  *id  vould  be 
available  for  use  by  all  Interested  parties  —  cspecUUy  student  groups. 

The  Tas;c  Force  recawne/ids  that  students  be  given  positions  on  student 
did  policymaking  groups  at  the  inscitutionai ,  state,  and  Federal  levels. 
These  positions  should  be  reserved,  where  practicable,  to  students  who 
are  ejected  by  student  senates  or  other  student  organizations  concerned 
with  governance  and  by  student  aid  recipients. 

At  the  instltytional  level  such  groups  as  the  admissions  and  student  aid 
cownittees  should  have  student  representatives.    At  the  state  level  boards 
of  higher  education  assistance  agencies,  i.e..  guaranteed  loan  agencies, 
and  boards  of  state  scholarship  programs  should  include  student  representa- 
tives as  members.    At  the  Federal  level,  students  should  be  permitted  to  sit 
ott  Office  of  Education  review  and  appeals  panels. 

Without  a  great  deal  of  background  and  expertise,  students  should  be  able 
to  participate  effectively  at  the  administrative  level  on  questions  of  fin- 
ancing postsecondary  education  in  ^oto.    They  can  simply  give  firsthand 
accounts  of  their  own  needs,  and  the  problems  they  have  had  with  the 
adBlnlstration  of  student  aid  programs. 

When  students  are  represented  on  policymaking  boards  and  gain  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  problems  faced  by  student  aid  administrators,  governmental 
bodies,  and  private  agencies,  students  will  experience  treatment  as  the 
equals  of  others  in  the  student  aid  partnership  which  is  working  to  solve 
academic  and  bureaucratic  problems.    Student  participation  at  the  adminis- 
trative levels  may  not  only  help  solve  specific  administrative  problems, 
but  increase  communication  of  Information  about  the  administrative  apparatus 
and  "how  the  system  works"  as  well.    It  also  keeps  the  needs  of  a  variety  of 
students  at  the  center  of  discussion. 
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Students  will  begin  to  pardclpace  by  crying  to  understand  and  articulate 
their  own  needs  and  the  needs  of  other  students.    By  determining  and  arti- 
culating their  coBBon  and  separate  problems,  or  even  their  conflicting 
Interests,  students  of  different  backgrounds  develop  the  experience  of  a 
group  of  persons  who  know  the  saM  language,  who  know  each  other,  and  who 
have  the  experience  to  participate  extensively  at  other  levels  of  student 
ale!  decision-Baking. 

As  students  becoM  «ore  familiar  with  student  aid  problems  fron  other 
perspectives,  a  larger  pool  of  student  expertise  will  becoae  available  from 
nhich  to  draw  help  in  designing  models  for  the  financing  of  postsecondary 
education.    At  this  financing  level,  student  participants  can  become  more 
representative  of  a  cross-section  of  many  different  student  characteristics 
and  they  will  have  the  background  and  judgment  to  speak  on  complex  questions 
of  finance. 

Increased  student  participation  will  reveal  to  all  parties  that  what  have 
frequently  been  considered  student  aid  problems  can  be  considered  coMon 
political  problems.    Even  now  understanding  is  becoming  more  widely  shared 
by  a  community  of  students  on  each  campus,  and  in  student  organizations 
at  the  state  and  nacioual  levtls  where  an  ongoing  dialogue  on  student  aid 
and  how  persons  finance  their  way  through  college  exists. 

This  political  awareness  will  continue  to  grow  among  students,  their  fam- 
ilies, faculty,  aid  administrators,  as  well  as  among  persons  at  state  and 
Federal  levels.    More  will  realize  that  there  are  currently  1.4  million 
persons  receiving  some  form  of  individual  student  aid  from  the  Office  of 
Education,  that  2  million  persons  are  receiving  GI  Bill  educational  benefits, 
and  that  7  million  persons  are  affected  by  tuition  decisions  made  each  year 
in  state  legislatures  and  2-year  college  districts.    These  financial 
decisions  which  directly  and  significantly  affect  people's  lives,  also  affect 
their  families  and  close  friends.    Students,  as  well  as  their  parents,  are 
mow  voters. 

Increased  studert  participation  in  disscussions  on  administrative  and 
financing  questions  will  also  clarify  the  fact  that  the  political  model 
under  which  postsecondary  education  has  existed  at  the  Federal,  state  and 
local  levels  is  a  very  incomplete  one.    It  is  a  political  model  which  has 
not  beeti  re-examined  with  the  needsof  students  uppermost  in  mind  —  both 
as  the  basis  for,  and  the  purpose  of,  postsecondary  education,  and  as  the 
basis  for  a  new  coalition  of  support  for  financing  postsecondary  education 
at  adequate  levels.    The  development  of  the  coalition  of  support  for  post- 
secondary  education  (at  the  national  level)  can  come  through  Increased 
coMunication  with  student  groups  representing  many  kinds  of  students, 
through  student  media  on  campus,  through  the  national  media,  and  through 
increased  comnunication  with  parents  of  students  and  potential  students. 
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Ttirouth  this  process  of  irtlculitlon ,  •  "Mtlon.l  postsccondary  educ.tlon.l  , 
coMunlty  19  likely  to  evolve.    This  comnunlty  will  prob.bly  h.ve  more 
eoMion  purposes  snd  will  be  «ore  willing  ind  able  to  conmunicate  them  to 
iukllc  policy  iwkers  who  sre  concerned  with  flnsnclng  postsecond.ry  eduction. 

STUDDTT  GRIEVANCES  AND  APPEALS  PROCEDURES 

Th.  sxlstence  of  student  sld  progrsras  based  on  "entitlement"  snd  "discre- 
tionary" concepts  deo-nds  cl.rlf Ic.tlon  for  students,  student  .Id  sdmints- 
tr.tors  snd  the  gener.l  public.    Students  In  p.rtlcuUr  need  to  understand 
that  decisions  st  the  •dnlnlstrstlve,  financing,  snd  polUicsl  levels 
rn«rdlng  student  sld  sre  m*de  In  terms  of  these  two  concepts.    More  Impor- 
tantly, students  need  to  hsve  iorm*llzed  means  for  seeking  redress  of  resl 
or  iMglned  grlevsnces  which  grow  out  of  decision-making  processes  tt  these 

l«V€lS. 

Scmt  cUrlflc.tlon  of  this  matter  will  be  derived  from  the  implementstlon  of 
Ch«  Task  Force's  rccormenOst Ions  regarding  student  psrtlclpstlon  on  pollcy- 
■aklnc  groups.    But  psrtlcuUr  Individual  student's  grlevsnces  csnnot  be 
qulcklv  handled  or  rectified  with  bro.d,  long-term  policy  decisions.  And 
policy  making  groups  should  not  be  expected  to  deal  with  Individual  student 
grievances.    Therefore,  new  groups  should  be  formed  to  receive  student 
grievances,  tdjudlcate  them,  and  render  decisions  of  redress  when  appropriate, 
and  m  accordance  with  tne  law,  administrative  regulations,  and  sound  Judg- 
aicnt . 

The  Task  Force  rccom^ndi:  ttuit  every  campus  and  stale  program 
litablish  clear  and  publicly  docu/rx^ntod  procedures  for  ^ppcals 
boards  for  the  purposes  of  receiving  student  aid  grievances, 
adjudicating  them,  d.nd  making  recommendations  to  appropriate 
ofticials  for  redress  of  the  grievances, 

TS*  chief  executive  officer  on  each  campus  should  be  responsible  for  the 
I^tab    ^imonrof'^hcse  hoards.    They  should  meet  at  jf^/^ 
HriD  to  hear  student  grievances  and  render  decisions  and  recommendations 
^  case,    ^he  board,  should  include  as  n«.mbers  students  selected  by 

the  student  government  body  or  by  vote  of  student  recipients. 
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The  appeal,  board  should  keep  written  record*  of  the  basic  facts  of  each 
cMt  and  Its  decision  or  reconcendation.    Such  records  should  be  made 
available  by  the  chief  executive  officer  to  any  ne.ber  of  the  ca-pus 
coBunlty  upon  request. 

Since  It  is  unlikely  chat  all  ca»puses  will  establish  such  appeals  boards. 

itTVil     .       ."'^r.'^'^''^       P""'^  ""^"^        programs  CO  provide 
rVciiitlA     equitable  distribution  of  public  funds  and  treatment  of  aid 
recipient.,  and  since  articulation  and  adjudication  of  grievances  „ni 
lead  to  better  prograa  manage-ent  and  coordination  among  all  protraas  an 
appeals  board  should  be  created  at  the  state  level.  Programs,  an 

The  Tisk  force  reconncnds  that  the  agency  charged  vxth  administration 
of  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  or  other  appropriate 
agency  in  each  state  establish  a  student  aid  policy  review  board  for 
the  purposes  of  receiving  student  it  id  grievances  concerning  the 
admnistration  of  ali  public  aid  programs  with  the  state.  whetl>^r 
thei9  arc  institutional,  state  or  Federal  in  origin,  adjudicating 
these  grievances,  and  making  recoataendations  to  appropriate  officials 
for  their  redress. 

The  boards  should  include  as  aenbers  students  selected  by  the  state  agency 
from  a«ong  the  nembership  of  the  campus  appeals  boards  within  the  state. 

The  appeals  board  should  hear  policy-related  grievances  froa  students  on 
the  adnlnlstratlon  of  all  public  student  aid  programs  within  the  state. 
The  state  board  should  keep  written  records  of  the  basic  facts  of  each 
caae  and  its  decision  or  recoiwendatlon.    The  records  should  be  made 
available  to  members  of  the  canpu*  connunlties  and  the  general  public 
on  request.    Furthermore*  annual  reports  of  the  state  board's  activities 
and  decisions  should  be  distributed  to  all  campus  chief  executive  officers, 
the  state  association  of  student  aid  administrators,  Uie  hekds  of  all  state- 
•upported  student  aid  programs,  the  USOE  regional  office,  the  state  higher 
education  executive  officer©,  and  the  head  of  the  state  department  of  educatioa. 
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The  Tisk  force  recognizes  that  its  reco/nmenciacions  for  the  creation  of 
appeals  boards  represents  a  roajor  departure  from  the  traditional 
Meclusion  of  student  aid  decisions  front  public  observation.    It  is 
likely  chat  this  departure  m^y  create  new  administrative  styles  of 
behavior  for  some  student  aid  administrators  and  create  situations 
where  admnistrazors  will  receive  public  criticism  which  may  be 
undeserved.    But  the  Task  Force  believes  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  how  public  funds  are  administered  and  that  open  observation  of 
their  administration  will  ultimately  improve  the  student  aid  system 
and  the  way  it  functions.    Even  more  important,  however,  is  that  these 
boards  will  function  to  provide  students  with  opportunities  which  do  not 
currently  exist  to  redress  real  and  individualized  grievances,  And, 
by  keeping  records  and  case  histories  of  this  process,  the  board  s 
decisions  will  serve  as  guidelines  to  develop  more  appropriate  admin- 
istrative  practices,  policies,  and  regulations. 

In  order  for  student  aid  programs  to  more  adequately  meet  student  needs. 
Chote  needs  and  the  functioning  of  current  programs  must  be  , 
Students  must  be  given  a  definitive  ro  e  in  the  student  aid  P«"^^^^ip, 
and  the  procedures  and  processes  for  clarifying  the  roles  must  become 
institutionalized.    Ry  focusing  on  student  needs  and  roles,  the  entire 
student  aid  system  will  be  strengthened. 
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Orsanlzatlont  rarticlpacing  in  the  TmR  Force 


American  Association  of  Cooaunicy  and  Junior  Collesea 

Aaerlcan  Association  of  State  Colleses  and  Universities 

Aaerlcan  Collesc  Testing  rrograa 

Aaerlcan  Council  on  Education 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools 

Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities 

College  Entrance  Exasinatlon  Board 

Education  Conmlssion  of  the  States 

Educational  Testing  Service 

El  Congreso  National  de  Asuntos  Colcglales 

Graduate  and  Professional  Financial  Aid  Council 

National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education 

National  Association  for  Financial  Aid  for  Minority  Students 

National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  Prograus 

National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges 

National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 

National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs 

National  Hoae  Study  Council 

National  Institute  for  Financial  Aid  Adninistration 

National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students 

National  Student  Education  Fund 

National  Student  Lobby 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Program 

State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers 

United  Student  Aid  Funds 
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APrCNDIX  c 

Suggestions  for  the  Developaent  of  Standard 
Student  Expense  Budgets 


CoMon  Standards  and  Culdellnni 

So«e  general  guidelines  for  budget  construction  are: 

^ovlslo"?'""^'""'*'"  ^'  ^-^P^henslve  and  should  ..ake 

provision  for  the  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies  hous- 

J!.liT'l"L^T'  T"'  ""eatlon.  JJanspor^atlon 

-edlc.1  and  dental  expenses.  chll<.care.  and  debt  ^epayiaent  as 
appropriate;  ' 

2.  Student  expense  budgets  should  serve  as  benchmarks  In  the  analysis 

to  «f le"c       r'  '  ""ould  ^e  adju  Ld 

to  retlect  unique  non-dlscretlonary  expenses  of  students; 

3.  Student  expense  budgets  should  be  neither  luxurious  nor  poverty 
."lilda";;  "Pr«"nt  so»e  reasonable  .InLu-to-nodeiate 

*■    of"^tud/Jr""  """"^  prevailing  cost  patterns 

of  students  at  postsecondary  Institutions  and  the  nation; 

5.    The  following  factor,  should  be  considered  In  budget  construction: 

Jefieol"'"','"  l"el.  If  the  different  levels 

reflect  real  significant  differences  In  expenditure  profiles; 

«e  "ne'cjid  f  *df?J'"'  "  °'  """y-  M  '"e  differences 

."uden[  fees;        '"^""^  ^ook.  and  supplies,  or 

c.    the^studenfs  state  (county  or  city)  or  permanent  residence  If 
different  fees  are  employed  on  the  basis  of  residence;  ~ 

Mrenw;'''"'''  '"^'="*'  '  *  '  ""-campus,  off-campus,  with  hi. 
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e.  the  ftudcnt's  age,  H  this  v»rl»blc  is  reliced  to  re»l,  »ignl- 
flc»nc  dlffcrencef  in  expenditure  profiles; 

f.  the  student's  mirltil  stitus  tnd  number  of  dependents. 

6.  Student  expense  budgets  should  be  upditcd  for  InfUtlon  it  letst 
annually; 

7.  Student  expense  budgets  should  be  documented  through  n»tIon»l , 
state,  and  institutional  surveys. 

I«plementing  these  general  guidelines  involves  a  problem  of  integrating 
apecific,  campus-based  expenditure  profiles  with  some  national  standards 
for  expenditure  profiles. 

The  Task  Force  has  chosen  to  provide  some  procedures  for  establishing  local 
norva  for  amounts  of  expenditures  of  different  types  and  follow  these  with 
Bomt  comprehensive  norms  based  upon  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  stand- 


 comp    

ards  for  students-    When  the  national  standards  seem  most  appropriate 
they  will  be  noted. 

One  of  the  ways  In  which  a  student  aid  adninistrator  can  best  accomplish 
the  construction  of  budgets  is  to  develop  them  on  the  basis  of  similarities 
and  differences  In  types  and  amounts  of  expenditure  profiles  for  different 
groups  of  students.    Six  budgetary  types  reflect  real  differences  in  expen- 
diture profiles:    single  students  living  with  their  Parents;  single  students 
living  away  from  their  parents  in  on-campus  housing;  single  students  living 
away  from  their  parents  in  off-campus  housing;  married  students  "^thout 
dependent  children;  married  students  with  one  or  more  dependent  children; 
and,  unmarried  students  with  one  or  more  dependent  children.    Additions  to 
these  types  are  variations  of  the  six.    The  items  which  make  up  these 
atudent  profiles  are  treated  below. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Student  expense  budgets  should  include  an  amount  for  tuition  and  fees  the 
student  will  actually  be  expected  to  pay  at  his/her  postsecondary  institu- 
tion.   If  intra-institutional  tuition  and/or  fee  differentials  exist  for 
separate  categories  of  students  such  as  graduate  or  professional  students, 
or  for  in-state,  in-district,  out-of-state,  out-of-distric t  residency,  the 
budget  used  to  determine  the  student's  need  for  economic  subsidy  should 
reflect  these  differentials. 

Books  and  Supplies 

Separate  allowances  for  books,  equipment,  and  supplies  should  be  made 
depending  on  the  student's  educational  level  or  field  of  study  where  there 
la  evidence  from  a  local  survey  that  expenditures  for  these  items  by 
students  in  the  particular  field  deviate  from  an  establi»hed  norm. 
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Houslnj  or  Koon  Allowance 


1.  A  houalnft  allowance  should  not  be  made  if  the  student  resides  with 
parents,  unless  the  student  is  required  to  pay  rent. 

2.  The  allowance  for  housing  costs  should  be  a  function  of  the  student's 
■arltal  status  and  number  of  dependent  children;  that  is,  it  should 
recognize  fanily  size  difference. 

3.  At  postsecondary  institutions  which  operate  residence  facilities  for 
un«arried  students,  the  allowance  for  housing  for  unmarried  students, 
dependent  or  independent,  should  not  be  less  than  the  institution's 
contract  or  rental  price  for  these  facilities.    Likewise,  at  post- 
secondary  institutions  which  own  or  operate  married  student  housing 
complexes,  the  allowance  for  housing  for  married  students  should 
reflect : 

a.  the  contract  price  for  an  efficiency,  studio  or  one-bedroom 
apartment  If  the  couple  has  no  children; 

b.  the  contract  price  for  a  two-bedroom  apartment  if  the  couple-has 
one  or  two  dependent  children; 

c.  the  contract  price  for  a  three-bedroom  apartment  if  the  couple 
has  three  or  four  dependent  children. 

4.    For  students  not  living  in  institutional  facilities  or  at  home  with 
parents,  or  at  postsecondary  institutions  which  do  not  own  or  operate 
residence  facilities,  the  allowance  for  housing  should  be  a  function 
of  the  student  s  marital  status  and  number  of  dependent  children. 
The  institution  should  document  the  housing  allowance  in  either  of 
two  ways:    by  surveying  students  or  by  conducting  a  survey  of  local 
landlords  to  determin-  prevailing  rents  for  efficiency,  one-,  two-  and 
tnree-bedroom  apartments.    The  standard  housing  allowance  for  unmarried 
students  and  narried  couples  with  no  children  should  approximate  the 
prevailing  rent  for  an  efficiency  apartment.    For  married  couples  with 
no  children,  the  housing  allowance  should  approximate  the  prevailing 
rent  for  a  one-bedroom  apartment,  the  rent  for  a  two-bedroom  apartment 
it  the  student  has  one  or  two  children,  and  the  rent  for  a  three- 
bedroom  apartment  if  the  married  couple  has  three  or  four  children. 

The  student  aid  administrator  should  use  the  BLS  data  when  local  surveys 
have  not  been  performed  or  are  not  timely  enough  to  be  utilized.  Further- 
more, the  BLS  data  should  provide  benchmarks  for  minimum  standards  of  both 
housing;  and  fooj  when  constructing  budgets  for  students  who  do  not  livThT 
on-cat>pus  housing  or  with  their  parents. 
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1.  For  ftudentf  who  live  In  ca»puf-o«ned  or  operited  housing  the  student 
expense  budget  should  Include  an  amount  for  food  which  Is  not  less 
than  the  aw>unt  of  the  contract  price  for  food  st  postsecondary  Instl- 
tutloDS  with  boarding  facilities. 

2.  For  unitarrled  students  who  do  not  reside  with  parents  who  sttend 
Institutions  without  boarding  fscllltles,  the  standsrd  student  expense 
budget  should  Include  an  allowsnce  which  reflects  sn  aaount  students 
typlcslly  spend  or  need  for  a  nutrltlonsUy  adequate  diet. 

3.  For  unwrrled  students  living  st  hoae  with  their  psrents  a  standard 
sllowsnce  for  costs  of  maintenance  at  ho«e  plus  an  allowance  for  cost 
of  ■•sis  on  csnpus  should  be  Included.    Tlie  sllowance  for  cost  of 
■csls  on  CMipus  should  be  based  on  locsl  nomistlve  experience  of  con- 
Hitlng  students.    The  stsndsrd  College  Scholsrshlp  Service  sllowance 
for  1975-76  Is  $900.    This  figure  Includes  sn  sllowance  for  Mlscel- 
Isneous  expenses  such  m  personsl  Items,  aedlcal,  and  dental  expenses 
but  is  suggested  for  Inclusion  st  this  point  In  budget  construction 
because  the  largest  pioportlon  of  this  sllowsnce  will  go  for  steals. 

4.  For  aarrled  students,  the  allowsnce  for  food  should  reflect  costs  for 
nutritionally  adequate  diets  for  fsallles  of  various  sizes. 

Trsnrportation  and  Automobile  Expense 

The  purpose  of  the  Institutional  student  aid  program  Is  to  provide  students 
with  funds  necessary  to  support  themselves  while  students.    The  place  of 
the  sutomoblle  In  this  context  has  long  been  the  subject  of  debate.  Some 
view  the  automobile  as  necessary  for  students  to  obtain  their  education 
(particularly  at  the  suburban  campuses  where  public  transportation  Is 
inadequate  or  non-existent).    Others  see  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  as 
the  acquisition  of  a  capital  asset  similar  to  a  stereo  or  scubs  gesr  and  ss 
such  not  a  legitimate  part. of  the  educational  budget.    One  solution  is  to 
make  no  allowance  in  the  standard  educational  budget  for  automobile  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  above  the  standard  transportation  allowance    but  to 
pcr=lt  and  Include  these  expenses  In  certification  of  need  for  s  f^«f"jlly 
Insured  Student  Loan.    Another  la  to  allow  an  amount  equivalent  to  l/36th 
of  the  purchase  price  of  a  three-year  old  automobile  (about  $30  a  month) 
as  an  additional  transportation  allowance  in  those  cases  where  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  adequate  public  transportation  Is  not  svsilsble. 

The  use  of  an  automobile  for  transportation  to  and  f ron  work  falls  Into  s 
different  category.    It  seems  more  appropriate  to  make  allowance  for  these 
expenses  as  an  off-set  against  employment  Income  than  ss  s  stsndard  budget 
allowance. 
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It  My  be  logical  to  use  IRS  standards  for  automobile  expenses  as  a  national 
standard.    For  1974 »  IRS  sets  $0.15/mlle  to  cover  the  cost  of  running  and 
■alntaining  an  automobile.    Ideally,  the  transportation  allowance  would  be 
computed  separatily  for  each  student,  and  would  be  a. function  of  the  stu- 
dent's marital  status  and  number  of  dependent  children.    The  allowance 
•hould  reflect  spending  patterns  of  students,  as  determined  from  institu- 
tional or  national  surveys. 

Hedical  and  Dental 

1.  Since  the  new  consensus  model  for  need  analysis  does  not  include  an 
allowance  for  medical  and  dental  expenses  If  the  student  is  dependent 
on  his  parents,  allowances  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  medical  care  at 
the  campus  health  center  and  for  extraordinary  expenses  should  be  made. 

2.  If  the  student  is  self-supporting,  a  separate  allowance  in  the  budget 
•houJd  be  made  for  extraordinary  medical  or  dental  expenses  only  on 
substantiation  that  treatment  Is  necessary.    It  is  suggested  that  the 
campus  health  services  be  the  agent  authorized  to  certify  the  legiti- 
macy, necessity,  and  reasonableness  of  the  amounts  charged  for  such 
services. 

Child  Care 

For  students  with  dependent  children,  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
cost  of  caring  for  them  during  periods  of  attendance  at  class  and/or  employ- 
ment if  no  spouse  is  present.     In  the  instance  of  a  single  parent,  an 
allowance  for  care  during  periods  of  class  attendance  probably  should  be 
included  in  the  standard  budget.    For  single  parents  and  married  couples 
a  child  care  allowance  for  periods  of  employment  vould  seem  to  be  more 
appropriately  granted  as  an  allowance  against  the  cost  of  employment  than 
as  an  addition  to  the  standard  budget.    Local  child  care  facilities  may 
be  canvassed  or  local  babysitting  fees  can  be  discovered  by  surveying  local 
newspaper  listings. 

Educational  Debt  Repayment 

There  are  few  educational  debts  which  require  repayment  during  .periods  when 
the  borrower  Is  a  student.    It  would  seen  that  the  student  aid  administrator 
would  make  allowance  for  this  kind  of  Indebtedness  only  when  certification 
can  be  obtained  from  the  lender  that  payments  are  not  or  cannot  be  suspended 
during  periods  of  further  study  —  and  then  only  after  an  effort  by  the 
student  aid  administrator  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  the  borrower  and  obtain 
an  extension  of  the  required  repayments. 
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S»otfe'»  Educ«tlonal  and  Ei^loyent  Expen»e» 


If  the  student's  spouse  is  also  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education,  sllov- 
Mcss  for  his  or  her  tuition,  fees,  books  and  supplies  should  be  included 
Id  the  budget.    Other  allowances  for  spouse's  food,  lodging,  and  so  on  will 
have  been  included  in  the  development  of  a  Married  student's  budget.  When 
the  student's  spouse  is  employed,  expenses  directly  related  to  that  eaploy- 
mmt  should  be  treated  as  offsets  to  incoae  and  not  as  separate  budgetary 


Other  Debt  lepayent 

The  standard  budget  allovs  for  a  «odest  Mount  of  debt  repayiient.  Allowance 
of  other  aaounts  presumably  would  reflect  unusual  circunstances  in  the 
student *s  financial  situation.    It  would  seem  that  where  debts  do  not  repre- 
sent the  acquisition  of  a  capital  asset  such  as  furniture,  cars,  stereos, 
etc.,  thet  a  monthly  amount  could  be  allowed  by  the  student  aid  administrator. 


Sources  of  Data 

thare  are  many  national  populations  from  which  national  standards  can  be 
derived.    These  include  the  expenditure  data  of  individuals  who  file  Student 
Financial  Statements  with  the  Scholarship  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  data  on  consumption  budgets,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(SLS)  budget  standards. 

The  BLS  budget  information  Is  the  most  widely  used  source  of  information  In 
developing  need  analysis  procedures.    SLS  has  published  three  standards  of 
living  for  an  urban  family  of  four  persons,  which  are  widely  used  to  deter- 
mine budget  standards  for  parents  of  student  aid  applicants.    This  publica- 
tion provides  a  detailed  itemization  of  the  lower,  intermediate  (moderate), 
end  higher  budget  standards  for  a  family  of  four  where  the  father  Is  age  38. 
From  time  to  time  these  standards  are  updated  for  price  changes  in  the 
Individual  components  of  the  budgets.    SLS  also  provides  comparative  cost 
indexes  for  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  and  therefore 
it  la  possible  to  construct  budgets  that  reflect  place-to-place  differences 
In  cost  of  living. 

Application  of  the  SLS  equivalency  scale  values  to  the  1967  SLS  low  end 
moderate  consumption  budgets,  updated  to  April  I97<i  price  levels,  yields  the 
following  9-month  consumption  budgets  for  families  where  the  household  head 
la  20  to  33  years  of  age: 
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TABLE  ONE 

ILS  Low  and  Moderace  9-Monch  Urban  U.S.  Budget 
Standards  for  Famllie»  with  Household  Heads  Age  20  co  35 

Dcceaber  1974  Price  Uvels 


Harical  Scacus 

Uw 

rtodersce 

Single  Individual 

$1,980 

$2,940 

Harried  -  No  Children 

2,770 

4,120 

Married  -  1  Child 

3,510 

5,210 

Married  -  2  Children 

4,080 

6,060 

Married  -  3  Children 

5,440 

1,080 

Periodically,  BLS  publishes  indexes  of  comparative  consumption  costs  for 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.    (See  "Urban  Family  Budgets  up- 
4atfd  to  Autumn  1973."  in  Monthly  Labor  Review.  August,  1974)    The  indexes 
reflect  differences  among  SMSAs  In  price  levels,  and  can  be  applied  to  the 
urban  U.S.  budget  standards  to  estlnate  the  low  and  moderate  budgets  for 
peraons  in  each  S.MSA.    Table  "I^o  presents  BLS  comparative  cost  indexes  and 
the  9-«onth  low  and  moderate  atandards  for  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas, 

Ihe  BLS  budgets  are  recocanendftd  because  they  have  the  following  advantages 
over  other  national  sources  of  data: 

1.  Their  uae  is  consistent  with  budgets  incorporated  into  existing 
need  analysis  progranis  for  assessing  parental  ability  to  pay  for 
education; 

2.  They  are  easily  updated  through  application  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPI); 

3.  It  ia  possible  to  construct  budgets  for  selected  cities  (SMSAa) 
that  reflect  point-to-point  differences  in  pricea; 

4.  The  BLS  moderate  level  budgeta  for  faailies  where  the  household 
he^d  is  age  20  to  35  do  not  deviate  greatly  fro*  student  estl- 
Mtea  of  consmption  costs. 
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Ftr  these  reason*,  the  BLS  data  probably  provide  the  beat  bael*  for  deter- 
■Ining  national  and  local  budget  standards  for  single  Individuals  at  non- 
resident Institutions  and  Mrrled  students  who  do  not  live  In  ca»pus-owned 
er  oersted  apartments.    On  the  other  hand,  ILS  standards  m»y  not  be  appro- 
priate for  students  who  live  with  parents  and  coiMute  to  ci»pus,  or  students 
who  live  In  caapus-owned  or  operated  housing  because  ««>unts  for  housing 
actually  paid  by  the  student  iMy  deviate  substantially  froa  the  sMunt 
assuMd  in  the  ILS  standards.    It  Is  probably  best,  therefore,  to  construct 
budgets  locally  for  students  who  live. with  parents  and  connute  to  school, 
ao4  for  students  who  reside  In  housing  owned  or  operated  by  the  postsecondary 
institution.    It  Is  suggested  that  aid  administrators  use  standards  which  are 
^ased  on  their  caapus-operated  facilities  and  local  standards  for  students 
who  live  with  their  parents. 

Istablishlng  Local  Noras 

There  are  varieties  of  ways  to  collect  data  to  establish  local  noraa.  Many 
aid  adalnlstrators  do  this  by  Interviewing  students,  by  analyzing  self- 
reported  budget  estlMtes  on  aid  applications,  or  by  conducting  actual 
surveys  of  the  student  population  or  a  sub-population.    It  Is  widely-known, 
however,  that  eaployaent  of  different  techniques  yield  results  of  quite 
varying  reliability  and  validity. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  aore  unlfomlty  of  procedures  for  establishing 
local  noras  can  be  achieved  by  presenting  some  guidelines  for  the  collection 
of  data  on  individual  caapuses  to  support  budget  construction. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  student  aid  adalnlstrators  on  aany  caapuses 
frequently  lack  the  resources  necessary  to  acconpllsh  »«Jor,  or  In  soae 
instances,  even  ainor  research  efforts.    In  part,  this  is  due  to  lack  of 
funds  to  devote  to  research. 

Even  if  funding  for  research  on  student  expenditures  is  available,  aany 
questions  need  answers  before  research  can  take  place.    The  questions 
include:    What  groups  should  be  studied  to  establish  norms?    What  sample 
sites  are  appropriate?    What  data  needs  to  be  collected?    When  and  how 
should  the  data  be  collected? 

The  norms  groups  should  include  students  who  are  representative  of  the 
students  m  each  budgetary  type,  e.g.,  single  students  living  at  home, 
single  students  living  on  campua,  married  students  without  dependents,  etc. 

The  groups  should  include  aid  recipients  and  students  who  are  not  aid 
recipients.    In  no  cases  should  norms  be  based  upon  just  the  student  aid 
recipient  population  because  these  students*  expenditure  profiles  will 
typically  differ  from  the  profiles  of  the  non-aid  recipients. 
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After  a  decision  about  the  types  of  students  that  should  be  studied  is 
Mdt,  the  sizes  of  samples  must  be  determined.     In  general,  sample  sizes 
of  no  fewer  than  100  students  per  budgetary  type  should  be  obtained  in 
order  to  assure  that  results  are  statistically  significant.    Wlien  one  is 
•scablishlns  means  or  norms  of  expenditures  for  different  items,  a  cest 
of  ilfnificance  of  means  is  neces&ary  to  assure  the  reliability  and  validity 
of  the  results.    Tests  of  significance  on  the  particular  budgetary  item 
variables  under  study  will  require  at  least  100  students  in  each  sample. 

On  small  campuses  there  may  not  be  sufficient  numbers  of  students  in  a 
given  budgetary  type  to  meet  the  100  student  minimum.     In  these  circum- 
stances the  researcher  might  combine  study  results  from  two  consecutive 
years,  adjust  the  rejiults  with  comparisons  to  national  data,  and  validate 
the  norms  with  Interviews  of  students.    On  small  campuses  it  rosy  be  best 
not  to  sample  the  student  body  but  to  study  the  entire  population. 

On  larger  campuses  sampling  is  appropriate  because  it  reduces  the  costs  of 
data-aaaipulation.    The  answer  to  "how  large  a  sample?''  can  be  determined 
by  the  100  student  limitation  and  some  simple  arithmetic.    This  is  illus- 
trated below.    Assume  a  campus  population  comprised  of  15,000  undergraduates 
distributed  among  budgetary  types  as  follows: 


6,000  single  students  living  in  on-campus  housing 
3,000  single  students  sliving  in  off-campus  housing 
3,750  single  students  living  with  their  parents 
2,500  married  students  without  dependents 
750  married  students  with  dependents 


If  a  questionnaire  is  to  be  administered  to  these  students  and  there  is  no 
way  to  identify  beforehand  which  students  will  fail  in  each  category,  then 
the  proportion  of  all  students  to  be  sampled  depends  on  the  minimun  number 
of  respondents  needed  from  the  smallest  group.    One  hundred  students  Is 
the  minimum  sample  needed.    Only  750  ciarried  students  with  dependents  are 
included  in  the  population.    At  least  100  of  them  should  be  included  in  a 
•ample.    This  is  13  percent  of  that  sub-population.    Therefore,  one  out  of 
every  eight  students  in  the  entire  group  needs  to  be  included  in  the  sample 
The  total  sample  size  for  the  college  will  be  approximately  1,950  students. 

If  students  are  mailed  a  questionnaire  and  have  a  free  choice  to  respond 
to  it,  the  surveyed  sample  ^should  be  at  least  double  the  size  of  the 
research  sample  needed  in  order  to  compensate  for  non-respondents.  There- 
fore, about  3,900,  or  one  out  of  every  four  students  should  be  asked  to 
participate  in  a  survey. 

The  answer  to  what  data  should  be  collected  should  be  "all  those  factors 
which  relate  to  identification  and  classification  of  students  and  budget 
items  into  expenditure  profiles." 
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Ths  choice  of  when  to  collect  data  Is  a  difficult  one.    If  data  are 
colUcted  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  new  students  may  not  be  able  to 
provide  accurate  estimates  of  what  various  items  will  cost  them  for  the 
year.    But  If  data  are  collected    at  the  end  of  the  year»  when  more 
•ccurne  estimates  mlghc  be  available,  the  results  cannot  have  been  used 
CO  counsel  aid  applicants  who  applied  during  the  current  year  for  aid  tor 
the  sufcsequent  academic  year.    A  possible  compromise  Is  to  collect  data 
after  the  first  tero  ^f  the  year.    Thli  would  permit  the  use  of  results 
at  ao  tsrller  date  after  having  given  new  students  some  experience  with 
thtlr  expenditure  patterns.    Regardless  of  when  data  are  collected,  they 
tfould  be  compared  with  consumer-price  Index  data  and  adjusted  where  appro- 
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Th€  choice  of  how  to  collect  data  Is  largely  dependent  on  resources  avail- 
able to  the  researcher.    The  lease  expensive  way  to  collect  data  is  to  ask 
the  ssmple  students  to  complete  a  self-admlnlstered  questionnaire.  But 
■ailing  a  self-admlnlstered  questionnaire  to  students  Involves  some  risks. 
First  of  all,  students  mlgiit  Incorrectly  Interpret  and  Incorrectly  answer 
Che  items  on  the  questionnaire.    Secondly.  If  students  are  given  a  free 
choice  to  respond,  the  characteristics  of  respondents  may  differ  from  the 
characcerlsdcs  of  students  who  choose  not  to  respond.    Then  the  researche 
has  CO  make  some  Judgments  about  whether  the  results  of  the  survey  are 
representative  of  all  students  In  the  population.    Both  of  these  risks 
could  be  eliminated  by  Interviewing  students,  but  the  process  of  setting 
up  and  conducting  Interviews  Is  costly  and  tlme-consualng. 

M>gt  student  aid  administrators  are  likely  to  have  to  resort  to  self- 
Administered  questionnaire  techniques.    The  risks  of  misinterpretation  of 
questions  can  be  minimized  by  "f leld-testlng"  the  questionnaire  on  a  few 
students  and  revising  troublesome  items  before  administering  to  all 


students 
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Another  way  to  estimate  the  impact  of  saople  bias  is  to  apply  statistical 
teats  for  standard  errors  of  the  mean  to  results.    These  tests  will  show 
how  Widely  the  respondents'  means  nay  differ  from  the  population  means. 
In  the  clothing  and  recreation  example  given  here,  an  error  of  $20  to  $30 
!•  tolerable  because  it  only  represents  $3  to  $4  a  month  per  year  per 
student  difference  in  expenditures. 

Mailing  a  questionnaire  to  a  sample  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  first 
te»  is  one  way  to  administer  the  questionnaire.    Another  alternative  is 
to  administer  the  questionnaire »  if  it  is  brief,  to  aJU  students  at  regis- 
tration and  then  analyze  a  random  sample  of  respondents  in  order  to  reduce 
d«ta  processing  costs  if  the  campus  population  is  quite  large.    One  does  not 
have  to  be  concerned  with  sample  bias  if  an  entire  population  is  studied. 

In  summary,  the  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  questionnaire  should  be 
administered  annually  on  each  campus  to  enrolled  students  within  each 
budgetary  type  to  obtain  data  on  the  real  expenditure  profile  experiences 
of  the  students.    The  questionnaires  should  ask  for  data  in  a  fashion 
that  will  permit  inter-institutional  comparisons  of  student  expenditure 
profiles.    That  is  to  say,  the  iteias  should  be  similar  and  responses  should 
be  tabulated  in  a  similar  fashion.    The  questionnaire  should  be  administered 
during  the  middle  of  the  academic  year  so  that  responses  can  better  reflect 
the  true  experiences  of  students.    In  some  instances,  the  entire  student 
body  should  be  studied,  but  in  other  instances  where  the  enrolled  student 
body  is  large,  samples  of  students  na>  be  studied  as  long  as  efforts  are 
made  to  insure  that  the  samples  are  representative  of  the  popular. ions  and 
aub-populations  to  be  analyzed.    A  strong  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain 
•tudy  samples  of  at  least  100  students  per  budgetary  type  group.  The 
results  of  any  survey  analysis  should  be  validated  where  possible  by  student 
Interviews,  comparisons  with  national  data,  and  campus-based  data  from  non- 
survey  sources.    The  Federal  jnd  state  governments  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  fiscal  support  for  these  research  activities  by  providing  insti- 
tutions with  an  administrative  allowance  which  is  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  total  amounts  of  aid  dollars  administered  by  the  institution  on  behalf 
of  these  governments. 
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AfFENDlX  D 
Prograa  Information  Exchange 


Who  la  Coln£  to  Exchange  Infonaatlon? 

Since  th«  dcvelopaehtf  operation  and  managecient  of  prograas  as  they  exist 
within  a  state  seeas  aost  crlcical,  the  first  assunption  for  the  informa- 
tion exchange  is  that  its  primary  network  will  operate  anong  the  Federal t 
state,  institutional,  znd  private  aid  prograns  within  the  geopolitical 
boundaries  of  a  liven  state.    This  does  not  laply  that  state  programs  or 
other  prograas  within  a  state  should  not,  cannot,  or  will  not  coamunicate 
with  prograau  outside  their  state.    It  laplies  only  that  the  functional 
operation  of  the  primary  network  is  based  upon  information  exchange  within 
a  state.    Figure  Three  diagrams  the  priaary  exchange  network  and  its 
^•lationshlp  to  other  networks. 

Figure  Three* 
The  Friaary  Information  Exchange  Network 
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Wh>t  Infomatlon  Will  Be  Exchanged? 

There  are  three  categories  of  lnfor«atlon  to  be  exchanged: 

Policy  and  Procedural  Information  -  Information  related  to  the 
«Munta  of  aid  available  to  potential  recipients,  the  types  of 
aid  available,  the  criteria  for  eligibility  and  awards,  and 
the  procedures  for  delivery  of  the  aid,  i.e.,  application  forms, 
dates,  etc.  ; 

Student  Information  -  Information  related  to  specific  students 
who  apply  for  aid  from  the  prograa,  e.g.,  name,  address,  identi- 
fication nuaber,  individual  award  amount  and  type,  etc.  . 

Suamary  Infonaatlon  -  Informstlon  related  to  the  group  character- 
istics of  applicants  and  recipients  and  where  their  particular 
awards  were  spent  for  what  types  of  education,  e.g.,  in-state, 
out-of-state,  two-year,  four-year,  public,  private,  proprietary, 
institutions,  undergraduate,  graduate  or  professional,  business/ 
vocational  education. 

The  exchange  network  described  here  could,  in  any  given  state,  feature 
exchange  of  one,  two,  or  all  three  categories  of  information.    Because  of 
costs  or  other  considerations  it  may  be  possible  to  implcnent  just  one  of 
the  phases  of  infonsstion  exchange.    This  does  not,  however,  negate  the 
value  of  the  exchange  of  information  nor  the  utility  of  the  entire  network. 
The  exchange  of  Student  Information  will  be  gre^Jtly  facilitated  to  the 
extent  that  the  Coiaaon  Form  is  adopted  by  all  the  aid  programs  within  a 
atste.    The  exchange  of  Policy  and  Procedural  Information  would  lead 
directly  to  documents  which  could  be  distributed  through  the  student 
information  system  described  earlier  in  this  Report. 

Policy  and  Procedural  Information  refers  to  information  on  ch*  amounts  of 
aid  available  co  students  through  the  various  programs  and  the  types  of 
atudents  to  which  the  aid  would  be  directed.    The  amounts  of  aid  simply 
refers  to  the  appropriations  or  allocations  to  the  particular  programs. 
The  types  of  students  refers  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  students 
tha  program  administrators  hope  to  serve.    In  the  initial  year(s)  of  the 
Information  exchange  network,  different  deadline  dates  for  receipt  of 
applications  and  notification  of  student  swards  would  be  collected  snd 
exchanged,  but  hopefully,  all  programs  would  adopt  common  calendars  and 
the  coBou>n  application,  aaking  the  collection  of  this  information  unneces- 
aa  ry. 

It  should  be  feasible  for  at  least  some,  if  not  all,  programs  to  exchange 
information  concerning  the  probable  amounts  of  awards  (or  probability  of 
an  award)  to  students  with  in. given  ranges  of  family  income,  student  snd 
patent  contributions,  and  demonstrated  need,  so  that  each  program  can 
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anticipate  how  a  student  who  appHei  to  another  program  may  be  treated  by 
that  program.    (The  feasibility  of  such  an  exchange  will  be  enhanced  with 
Ch«  acceptance  of  a  Coomon  Form  and  a  common  procedure  for  assessing 
parental  ability  to  pay  for  postsecondary  education.) 

The  laplenentatlon  of  thif  phase  of  the  program  information  exchange  will 
W  the  aott  easily  accomplished  becauie  It  requires  only  descriptive  infor- 
utlon  which  is  similar  to  that  collected  from  state  programs  by  the  National 
Aftociation  of  State  Scholarship  Programs  in  Its  annual  survey  and  by  several 
state  student  aid  officers'  associations  for  publication  In  handbooks  pre- 
pared for  students. 

The  amount  and  type  of  student  information  which  can  legally  and  feasibly 
h€  exchanged  is  more  difficult  to  determine.     It  is  not  feasible  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  all  programs  to  exchange  all  the  information  they  collect  on 
all  their  applicants.    Given  wide  acceptance  of  a  Common  Application  Form, 
most  progr«ii  would  have  the  same  Infonnation  on  each  student  anyway.  Under 
Chose  circumstances,  the  programs  would  only  need  to  let  each  other  know  that 
particular  students  hid  applied  to  their  program  and  the  specific  decisions 
Chat  had  been  made  on  the  students*  applications. 

Any  exchange  of  student  information  Involves  questions  of  student  and  family 
rights  to  privacy.    The  exchange  requires  that  Information  which  is  collected 
NOT  be  made  available  to  persons  or  agencies  without  the  student's  and  fam- 
ily's consent  and  foreknowledge.    The  agency  in  each  state  that  is  responsible 
for  Che  network  must  safeguard  the  student  and  family  right  to  privacy. 

The  DHEW/USOE  Task  Force  on  Management  of  Student  Assistance  Programs  recom- 
mended that  the  Basic  Grant  Program  report  individual  records  and  suanary 
data  on  Basic  Grant  applications  on  a  monthly  basis  to  state  scholarship 
agencies.    It  was  further  recotmended  that  Information  related  to  awards  the 
state  agencies  make  to  the  Basic  Grant  applicants  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  appropriate  postsecondary  Institutions  on  a  timely  basis.    Therefore,  It 
seems  reasonable  to  develop  a  system  In  which  the  state  scholarship  agency 
forwards  Its  grant  information  to  the  postsecondary  institutions  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  In  the  state.    Again,  If  the  Cotmon 
Form  were  adopted,  only  the  names  of  the  student  and  each  program's  action 
would  need  to  be  forwarded  since  each  agency  would  have  the  application  data. 

The  Institutions,  once  they  have  made  their  awards  to  the  students,  would 
forward  notification  of  their  decisions  to  the  guarantee  agency  or  to  Indi- 
vidual lenders  which  the  students  might  identify. 

The  particular  pattern  of  information  flow  recommended  here  facilitates  the 
acceptance  of  the  packaging  philosophy  recommended  below.    The  philosophy 
underlying  the  recommended  packaging  approach  is  that  all  grant  monies 
should  be  used  to  "equalize"  the  ability  of  students  and  parents  to  pay  for 
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^ostsecondary  education.    Under  this  flow  of  Information,  the  Basic  Grant 
vould  provide  the  foundation  upon  which  all  other  aid  is  based.    State  grants 
Jiould  be  the  next  type  of  grant  award,  followed  by  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  and  institutional  grant  monies.  Institutional 
work  and/or  loan  awards,  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  awards,  the  College 
Work/Study  awards,  and  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  loan  awards  would  all 
l^'  self-help  and  be  awarded  after  grant  monies  are 

utilixed.    teg.rdless  of  the  point  at  which  a  student  might  enter  the  system, 
«.«.•  by  applying  for  a  Basic  Grant,  a  state  scholarship  or  loan,  or  an 
inatitut  onally-based  award,  the  student's  final  aid  packaging  process  at 
the  institution  would  be  facilitated  by  the  proposed  system. 

The  "ov  of  the  individual  award  data  files  are  diagrammed  in  Figure  Four. 
It  should  be  noted  that  options  are  built  into  the  flow  for  states  where 

"°  guaranteed  loan  agencies.    It  Is  assumed  that  all  states 

ylU  have  a  state  scholarship  agency  which  participates  in  the  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  Program.    Another  option  is  to  Include  private  grant  and 
loan  programs  in  the  information  flow  where  there  are  large  programs  which 
do  not  make  awards  through  the  institutions. 

While  the  needed  Suooary  Information  is  similar  to  chat  obtained  for  fiscal 
operation  reports  to  Federal  and  state  governments,  it  does  not  necessarily 
require  the  same    accountant's  precision."    In  the  interest  of  efficiencv 
of  data  management,  however,  there  should  be  a  close  correspondence  between 
both  kinds  of  reports,  i.e..  Summary  Information  collection  documents  should 
a«k  for  similar  kinds  of  Infonaatlon  In  similar  formats. 

There  will  have  to  be  more  than  one  type  of  data  collection  document.  One 
each  for  the  Basic  Grant  and  Federally  Insured/Guaranteed  Loan  Programs  vlli 
have  to  be  developed.    Other  documents  for  Instltutlonally-based  aid  programs, 
state  scholarship  or  loan  programs,  state  vocational  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  private  scholarships  or  loan  programs  „ili  have  to  be  developed.  Finally, 
a  document  for  the  Veteran's  Administration  and  Social  Security  Administration 
programs  will  have  to  be  developed.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  program 
int^raai.er.  exchange,  the  Federal  programs  should  be  responsible  for  gener- 
ating state  summaries  for  expenditures  from  all  their  programs,  regardless  of 
whether  the  aid  is  delivered  directly  by  them  or  an  administrative  agent. 
So«e  characteristics,  however,  seem  comnon  to  any  and  all  collection  documents. 

1,    All  programs  should  agree  to  use  the  sane  family  and  Independent 
student  income  intervals  for  all  their  reports.    While  annual  gross 
fa»Hy  income  as  an  indication  of  ability  to  pay  for  postsecondary 
education  sometimes  Is  misleading  (where  family  sizes  or  assets 
drastically  differ  or  lack  congruence  with  gross  Income),  It  remains 
the  most  basic  and  understandable  statistic  for  most  policy  makers. 
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That  is  why  its  use  is  suggested  here.  The  number  and  width  of  the 
intervals  should  bear  some  relationship  to  ranges  of  student  and 
parental  ability  co  pay  for  postsecondary  education.  These  nine 
intervals -seem  appropriate;  less  than  $3,000;  S3, 000. to  $5  999- 
$6,000  to  $8,999;  $9,000  to  $11,999;  $12,000  to  $14,999;  $15  000 
to  $17,999;  $18,000  to  $20,999;  $21,000  to  $24,999;  and,  $25,000 
and  above. 

2.  If  a  program  makes  awards  to  students  at  more  than  one  institution 
or  type  of  institution,  they  should  be  identified  by  level  (less 
than  two  years,  two  but  less  than  four  years,  four  or  five-year 
baccalaureate,  and  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree),  by  control 
(public,  non-public,  proprietary),  and  by  type  (terminal-occupa- 
tional or  bachelor's  creditable  but  below  four  years,  liberal  arts 
and  general,  graduate  and/or  professional). 

3.  If  a  program  makes  awards  to  post-baccalaureate  students  as  well  as 
baccalaureate  or  pre-baccalaureate  students,  the  graduate-level 
applicants  and  recipients  should  be  distinguished  on  the  report  forms 

4.  Scholarships  and  grants,  loan,  and  employment  awards  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  whether  need  is  or  is  not  a  criteria  for  eligibility. 

ror  institutional  Summary  Information,  aid  should  be  distinguished  on  the 
basis  of  type,  whether  it  is  based  on  need  or  not,  and  its  source  of  funds 
i.e.. ^Federal,  state,  private,  or  institutional.    Information  about  appli-' 
cants    family  incomes,  whether  for  dependent  or  independent  students,  should 
be  exchanged  along  with  their  program  level  (lower-division,  upper-division 
post-baccalaureate)  for  each  category  of  aid  program. 
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ATPENDIX  E 

▲  Description  of  the  Consensus  Model 
For  Determination  of  Parental  Ability  to  Pay 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  proposed  system  for  a  unifoM 
methodology  for  measuring  parental  ability  to  pay  for  postsecondary 
educational  costs.    The  uniform  methodology  brings  Into  being  several 
characteristics  long  considered  desirable  by  many  financial  aid  adminis- 
trators and  agencies  awarding  student  aid  funds  —  namely,  a  more  simpli- 
fied system  in  which  the  methodology  can  be  readily  understood  by  the  users 
and  in  which  accuracy  of  information  is  retained. 

The  development  and  maintenance  of  a  uniform  methodology  for  the  measuring 
of  parental  ability  to  pay  will  continue  to  be  Important  as  long  as  the 
primary  purpose  of  financial  aid  programs  Is  to  permit  attendance  at 
postsecondary  institutions  by  students  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
expenses  themselves.    The  desired  equity  In  the  awarding  of  financial 
aid  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  widespread  application  of  a  consistent 
method  for  measuring  the  ability  of  families  to  pay  for  educational  costs. 

Assumptions 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  methodology  is  that  parents  have  an  obli- 
gation to  finance  the  education  of  their  children  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  able. 

Another  general  assumption  is  that  the  family  should  be  accepted  in  Its 
present  financial  condition.    A  system  that  analyzes  financial  need  should 
deal  first  with  the  objective  facts  of  family  financial  circumstance. 
It  should  not  make  distinctions  between  the  frugal  and  the  spendthrlf ty. 
It  should  not  distinguish  between  improvidence  and  financial  hardship. 

The  proposed  uniform  methodology  attempts  to  treat  all  families  equitably, 
recognizing  the  peculiarities  o£  each  family's  situation  that  contributes 
to  differences  in  ability  to  pay.    The  computation  systcs  must  consider 


mna  au  •  ^  o  

The  uniform  methodology  considers  both  the  Income  and  assets  o£  parents  In 
measuring  their  financial  strength  to  contribute  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tional costs.    This  principle  of  need  analysis  assumes  that  a  family  s 
income  is  the  primary  source  of  support  for  postsecondary  education,  but 
Its  accunulated  assets  must  also  be  considered.    Income  and  assets, 
combined    produce  a  comprehensive  index  of  a  family's  financial  strength 
and  therefore  its  ability  to  contribute  toward  educational  costs.  Further- 
more, the  system  recognizes  certain  expenses  and  expenditures  that  are 
generally  not  a  matter  of  family  choice;  It  does  not,  however,  make 
adjustments  In  estimates  of  financial  strength  because  of  differences 
in  family  situations  that  do  result  from  family  choice.    For  example,  a 
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fattlly  that  owes  a  large  debc  on  an  autOMblle  la  created  Identically 
with  a  faally  that  ovms  a  fully  pald-for  nodel.    Even  though  the  first 
fattlly  haa  a  debc  and  My  be  required  to  allocate  vore  of  Its  Incoac  to 
fying  that  debc,  che  purchase  of  the  aucoaoblle  generally  refleccs 
fattlly  choice.    Therefore,  che  debc  obligation  Is  noc  considered  In  che 
MClMCe  nor  Is  che  value  of  che  aucoaoblle. 

Although  relaclvely  slnple,  accuraCe,  and  objecclve  daCa  are  che  basis 
for  th€  unlfom  ^echodology  calculaclons,  che  resulclng  concrlbuclons 
art  a  r«llabl«  estlnaCe  of  che  family  ablllcy  Co  concrlbuce  Co  posCfiecon- 
^ry  aducaclonal  coses.    There  may  well  be  complexlcles  In  Individual 
faally  financial  clrcunscances  and  differences  In  aCClCudes  coward  educa- 
tion chac  will  require  chaC  an  aid  admlnlscracor  consider  adjuscmencs  If 
•pproprlace  for  a  specific  family.    In  doing  chls  he  or  she  should 
avaluace  boch  the  objecclve  and  subjecclve  InfomaClon  available  Co  hla 
from  all  sources. 

In  ganeral  chen,  che  expecced  parencal  concrlbuClon  coward  educaClonal 
•xpenses  generaCed  by  che  uniform  mechodology  are  derived  from  che  InCer- 
action  of  Income,  unusual  clrcumscances ,  asseC  holdings,  and  races  of 
expecced  concrlbuClon  Coward  educaclonal  expenses. 

Basic  CO  che  philosophy  of  che  uniform  mechodology  is  che  concept  chac 
cercaln  levels  of  Income  and  assecs  are  required  Co  provide  for  che 
economic  necesslcles  of  che  family,  and  chac  Income  and  assecs  above 
Chese  levels  are  available.  In  varying  aoouncs,  for  meeClng  che  coses  of 
accendance  at  InsclCuClons  of  poscsecondary  educaClon. 

Concept  of  Effective  Income 

The  uniform  mechodology  for  measuring  parenCal  ablllcy  co  pay  uses  a 
concepc  of  "effecclve  Income"  In  Ics  procedures  for  calculaclng  che  parenCal 
concrlbuClon  for  educaclonal  expenses.    Effecclve  Income,  in  chls  case.  Is 
defined  as  chaC  Income  available  Co  the  family  for  che  provision  of  Ics 
economic  needs  afcer  allowance  again sc  che  parwr.ts'  cocal  caxable  and 
non-caxable  Income  has  been  made  for  che  following  expenses: 

1.  Federal  Income  and  FICA 

2.  An  allowance  for  scace  and  local  caxes 

3.  Medical  and  dental  expenses  claimed  for  tax  purposes 
(excluding  medical  Insurance) 

4.  Casualty  and  theft  losses  claimed  for  tax  purposes 

5.  Housekeeping  allowance  (If  appropriate) 

An  allowance  Is  made  for  Federal  Income  and  social  security  (FICA)  taxes 
because  Chese  are  mandatory  taxes  that  are  generally  equally  applicable 
CO  citizens  In  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions.    The  payment  of  such 
taxes  reduces  funds  available  for  other  economic  needs. 
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Th«  provision  of  a  direct  allowance  for  cecial  Security  taxes  paid  rather 
Chan  the  standard  allowance  included  in  the  BIS  low  budget  level  Is 
Dftctssary  because  of  the  ever-growing  oisparity  betueci;  the  standard 
•llottjnce  uaed  and  the  actual  FICA  taxes  paid  by  a  family.    The  actual 
Mcial  aecurlty  tares  paid  by  a  ffnily  have  increased  Lt  a  greater  rate  than 
tbc  Allcwance  for  auch  tuxes'  In  the  budget  standard  adjusted  by  the  CPI 
because  of  changes  in  the  FICA  rate  and  the  basic  airount  of  Income  subject 
CO  nCA  taxes.    In  1967,  employers  cor.trltuted  A. 4  percent  on  aaxlmue 
craditable  earnings  of  $6,600.    In  1974,  however,  employees  contributed 
5.t5  percent  on  raxluua  credlttblt?  earnings  of  i^)3,160.    For  example,  the 
proviaion  for  social  security  contribution  in  the  1967  BLS  low  budget 
lavel  of  living  w#s  S265.    If  this  amccnt  was  updattJd  by  the  increase  in 
the  CPI  that  has  occurred  betvecu  1967  and  December  1974,  an  Increase  cf 
55.4  percent,  we  would  arrJvt  at  an  allowance  of  about  $410.    In  1974,  this 
wouRt  of  FICA  taxfcs  voulu  have  actually  been  paid  by  a  person  earning 
•bout  §7,000.    Consequently,  a  stardarc  allowance  would  understate  the 
actual  taxes  paid  by  families  above  this  level  of  incoire.    This  urdcx- 
scatemtnt  vcwli  be  significant  as  fan.iliuf  approach  a  ocderate  level  of 
living  since  the  FICA  tax  ic  cpplled  agalnct  creditable  incoire  up  to 
$13,160.    In  additlcrx.  since  the  BLS  standards  assume  only  one  wage 
earner,  use  of  a  standard  allowance  would  provide  no  allcwanct  fcr  social 
Mcurity  taxes  p-ld  by  a  secona  working  spouse,  f ignlf icantly  overstatir^g 
Che  Income,  available  to  meet  postsecondary  educational  couts. 

In  detfr«lr.Ing  the  Mlnlmun  Stardazc:  Allowance  used  In  the  unltcm  method- 
ology, onxy  the  consumption  portion  of  the  bLS  low  budget  standard  was 
u»ed  and  no  standard  allowance  for  social  security  taxes  was  Included. 

In  addition  to  the  allowance  made  for  Fec'er.-.l  Incoire  and  employmer.w  tr*es, 
the  uniform  rcthcdoxci^-  nlso  takes  Into  account  the  other  taxes,  state 
Mid  locnl  irfcs-c,  property,  saJes  and  excise,  vt-ji:!-  families  must  pay. 
It  is  recognizee  thcz  the  ue.lecticr  ct  exact  tax  infornstlon  within 
aauh  Jccallty  and  state  for  individual  families  vould  be  an  extreac^y 
difficult  tosk  ard  pests  problett-  vMih  retpect  to  accuracy  cf  the  Ir.fcrtceticr 
collected,    Cn  the  other  hand,  to  allow  only  for  certain  taxes,  such  ?s 
state  inccmf ,  and  to  exclude  property,  sales  «nd  excise  tiiXes  voulu  piov^'-o 
iuequitable  tiertutnt  to  certain  families,  considering  the  fict  that  there 
cccds  to  be  some  general  unlforrity  of  the  overall  tax  burden  by  inccnv 
groups  In  the  United  States, 

In  the  prcpcsed  methodology,  provision  Is  made  for  the  average  payment  of 
state  and  local  income,  property,  sales,  and  gasoline  taxes  through  the 
provision  of  an  allowance  based  upon  the  family's  reported  total  Income 
for  computation  purposes.    These  allowances  have  been  dtirlved  using 
MCimates  of  the  property,  sales  and  excise  taxes  contained  In  the  BLS 
lov  budget  standard,  adjusted  for  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
average  family  size  and  information  published  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  state  income  taxes  deducted  by  various  Income  levels  throughout 
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the  United  State*.  The  following  percentages  of  reported  total  Incow 
for  coaputadon  purposes  are  used  as  the  allowance  for  state  and  local 
Income,  property,  sales  and  gasoline  taxes: 


An  allowance  i»  aade  in  the  uniform  standard  for  provision  of  unusual 
■tdical  and  dental  expenses.    In  an  effort  to  enhance  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  reported,  the  uniform  Methodology  uses  those  medical  and 
dental  expenses  (excluding  medical  insurance)  allowable  as  a  deduction 
for  Federal  incoae  tax  purposes.    Since  provision  for  the  basic  aedical 
expenses  (including  aedical  insurance)  for  families  is  aade  in  the  minlaum 
atandard  allowance,  such  expenses  that  are  allowable  for  income  tax  purposes 
(exceeding  3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income)  ^.>re  closely  approximate 
unusual  or  extraordinary  expenses  to  a  family. 

Special  allowances  are  also  given  for  extraordinary  expenses  that  are  not 
normal  expenses  of  family  life  and  reduce  a  family's  usable  income.  The 
allowable  expenses  in  this  category  «re  those  associated  with  "acts  of  Cod.** 
These  «re  expenditures  of  a  casualty  or  theft  nature  that  are  not  foreseen 
and  do  not  arise  from  an  act  of  consuaer  choice.    Again,  in  order  to 
retain  the  reliability  of  the  information  reported  and  to  niniaize  con- 
fusion about  the  terainology  of  "unusual  expenses,"  the  uniform  methodology 
uses  those  deductions  for  casualty  «nd  theft  losses  as  defined  «nd  allowed 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 

In  the  development  of  the  uniform  methodology,  emphasis  was  given  to 
the  tenets  that  a  system  of  determining  parental  ability  to  pay  should  be 
kept  as  simple  as  possible,  be  based  upon  reliable  information,  and 
provide  for  horizontal  and  vertical  equity.    In  the  provision  of  an  allowr 
ance  for  extraordinary  expenses,  care  is  taken  to  insure  that  arbitrary 
value  judgments  are  minimized  within  the  confines  of  assessment  of  parental 
ability  to  pay.    It  is  more  properly  the  role  of  the  financial  aid  officer 
to  consider  the  individual  family  circumstances  and  ascertain  the  appro- 
priateness of  an  additional  allowance  for  other  unusual  family  expenses 
or  debt  rather  than  a  centralized  system  with  rigid,  specific  delineations 
of  what  is  and  is  not  allowable. 


^Statistics  of  Income;  1972  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns.  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 


Reported  Total  Income 


Percentage  of  Income  as  Allowance 
for  State  Income  and  Other  Taxes 


for  Computation  Purposes 


$  0  to  $  6,000 
$  6,000  to  $10,000 
$10,000  or  more 
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In  addition  to  these  deductions,  the  uniform  methodology  provides  m  working 
spouse  allowance  where  there  are  two  working  parents  or  where  there  Is 
only  a  single  parent.    This  allowance  is  50  percent  oC  the  lesser  Income 
or  $1,500,  whichever  is  least.    The  allowance  is  meant  to  adjust  total 
Incoae  in  recognition  of  the  additional  employtaent  and  other  expenses 
Incurred  by  families  where  two  people  are  earning  that  incooe.    Vfhen  two 
parents  are  working  they  incur  additional  expenses  for  clothing,  transpor- 
tation, and  meals  away  from  home  and  In  a  number  of  cases  expenses  for 
^ild  care  that  are  not  Included  in  the  BLS  low  budget  standard  which 
assuMcs  only  one  wage  earner. 

Thus  from  the  total  family  income  (taxable  and  nontaxable)  are  subtracted 
certain  deductions;  i.e..  Federal  income  and  social  security  taxes,  an 
allowance  for  state  incoiiM:  and  other  state  and  local  taxes,  and  if  appli- 
cable, a  working  spouse  allowance,  medical,  and  extraordinary  expenses. 
The  reiMinder  Is  considered  to  be  "effective  income." 

The  unifora  methodology  provides  for  a  standardized  allowance  called  the 
MlniaUa  Standard  Allowance  (MSA).    The  MSA  represents  the  cost  of  the 
basic  necessities  for  each  faally  member,  excluding  the  applicant,  receiving 
over  one-half  support  froa  the  family.    The  uniform  methodology  assumes 
that  the  student  will  not  be  part  of  the  family  unit  for  a  period  of  nine 
■onths;  consequently,  no  provision  for  his  expenses  during  this  period  are 
included  In  the  MSA.    Use  of  the  MSA,  therefore,  exenpts  from  contribution 
the  amount  of  income  necessary  to  provide  for  the  most  basic  expenses  of 
the  reaaining  family  unit. 

The  following  Minimum  Standard  Allowances  are  based  on  the  spring  1967 
consuMption  cost  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  for  a 
fafelly  living  at  a  low  standard  of  living  with  certain  adjustments.  Since 
a  direct  allowance,  based  on  total  income  for  computation  purposes,  is  made 
for  state  income  and  local  property,  sales,  and  gasoline  taxes  in  the  uniform 
■ethodology,  all  such  taxes  that  were  a  part  of  the  BLS  low  budget  standard 
were  subtracted.    In  addition,  since  the  MSA  represents  the  basic  expenses 
required  by  the  family  unit  remaining  in  the  household,  that  portion  of  the 
atandard  representative  of  the  applicant's  basic  living  expenses  for  a  nine 
■onth  period  were  also  deducted.    The  reaaining  BLS  low  budget  consumption 
costs  were  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  through  December, 
W7A,  and  to  provide  for  families  of  differing  sizes  by  uslnj  the  BLS 
Ii|ui valency  Scales. 
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Fully  Size 
(Including  Applicant)  KSA 

3  5,140 

*  6,430 
5  7,590 
J  1.550 
7  9,070 

•  9,580 
5  10,090 

10  10,610 

11  11,120 

12  11,640 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ILS  equivalency  scales  used  In  the  derivation 
of  the  above  MSA  s  was  that  based  on  age  distribution  appropriate  for 
parents  and  students  In  the  undergraduate  years.    When  the  uniform 
■ethodology  Is  used  to  measure  estimates  of  parental  ability  to  contribute 
toward  the  educational  costs  of  postbaccalaureate  study  In  graduate  or 
professional  schools these  HSA's  should  be  Increased  by  5  percent  to  be 
■ore  representative  of  the  general  age  distribution  of  that  population. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  family  size  In  the  propost;d  system  Is 
determined  by  the  number  of  family  members  receiving  over  one-half  their 
support  from  the  family.    Use  of  the  family  member  concept  ell.lnates  the 
need  for  an  arbitrary  allovance  for  dependents  other  than  children,  and 
«^n^*         ^^'i       represents  (differing  by  family  size)  is  a  .ore  currenft 
approximation  of  the  expenditures  in  dollars  and  in  kind  that  the  family 
is  providing.  ' 

Thus,  from  the  total  family  income  (taxable  and  nontaxable)  are  subtracted 
Federal  income  and  social  security  taxes,  an  allovance  for  state  income 
and  local  property,  sales,  and  gasoline  taxes,  certain  allowable  deductions, 
a  working  spouse  allowance  (if  applicable),  and  an  appropriate  standard 
allowance  based  on  family  «Ue.    The  remainder  is  considered  to  be  "available 
income    artd  is  available  to  the  family  for  supplementation  of  the  Minimum 
Standard  Allowance  and  a  variety  of  other  discretionary  purposes,  one  of 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  provision  of  expenses  of  the  applicant  while 
attending  a  postsecondary  educational  institution. 

-The  calculation  of  available  income  in  the  proposed  uniform  methodology 
can  be  Illustrated  ms  follows: 

Taxable  wages,  salaries,  tips  and  other  employee  compensation: 
Father 

Mother 
Dividends 
+  Interest 

Incone  other  than  wages,  dividends,  and  interest 
Z  Adjustments  to  income  (sick  pay,  moving  expenses,  business  expenses,  etc.) 
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-  Adjusted  gross  Incone  for  year  preceding  acadenlc  year 

♦  M<mtaxabl€  income  for  year  preceding  academic  year  

-  Total  Income  for  computation  purposes 

-  Federal  Income  and  social  security  taxes 

-  Allowance  for  state  and  local  taxes 

*  Deductions  claimed  for  tax  purposes  on  the  basis  of  medical/dental 

e^enses  (excluding  Insurance  premlucs) 

-  Deductions  claimed  for  tax  purposes  on  the  basis  of  casualty  and 

theft  lossss 

Housekeeping  allowance  (if  apj)roprlate)  

-  Effective  Incone 

-»    Appropriate  minimum  standard  allovance  

+    Available  income  for  supplemental  and  discretionary  purposes 

It  is  from  the  available  income  of  the  family,  if  any,  that  support  is 
•xpected  toward  the  expenses  of  the  student  while  attending  a  postsecondary 
educational  institution.    Vhen  available  income  is  negative,  this  is 
Indicative  of  a  situation  where  the  family  Incorae  is  generally  insufficient 
to  provide  even  for  a  minimum  standard  of  living  for  the  remaining  family 
■tatters  and  the  student's  needs  «ay  be  greater  than  that  of  the  institution's 
standard  student  expense  budget. 

Parental  Contribution  from  Assets 

Since  assets  contribute  to  the  financial  strength  of  the  family,  it  is 
Important  to  include  them  when  assessing  the  family's  ability  to  pay  for 
postsecondary  education.    A  strong  net  assets  position  indicates  greater 
capacity  to  finance  postsecondary  expenses  out  of  current  income,  and  greater 
access  to  financial  resources  in  general.    Rather  than  expecting  a  family 
to  liquidate  its  assets,  the  assessment  of  assets  indicates  the  family's 
ability  to  contribute  mote  (or  less)  from  its  income  as  a  result  of  its 
total  financial  strength. 

In  general,  the  uniform  Methodology  views  the  expected  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  attending  a  postsecondary  institution  in  light  of  the  total 
financial  strength  of  the  family  as  generated  by  the  interaction  of  income 
and  assets.    It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  possession  of  assets  gives 
greater  total  financial  strength  than  income  alone.    Following  this  concept, 
the  family  with  small  incooc  and  large  assets  may  have  the  same  relative 
liaancial  strength  as  another  family  with  a  higher  income  but  fewer  or  no 
assets. 

The  uniform  Bcthodology  measures  th-s  financial  strength  provided  by  various 
codbinations  of  income  and  assets  by  determining  the  potential  supple- 
mentary income  that  would  be  expected  from  a  given  value  of  assets.  Sinte 
assets  generally  have  been  accumulated  by  deferring  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  from  income  in  the  past,  the  assets  can  be  considered  available 
to  supplement  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  from  income  at  the  present 
and  in  the  future.    The  uniform  nethodology  assumes  that  this  supplement 
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to  current  family  incone  from  assets  is  prorated  over  the  expected  lifetime 
of  the  parent.    While  families  may  not  conveit  their  assets  according  to 
this  formula,  the  technique  serves  to  group  families  equitably  with  appro- 
ximately Che  same  financial  strength  when  both  income  and  assets  are  con- 
sidered together. 

The  standard  items  to  be  considered  as  assets  in  the  proposed  system  are: 

1.  Residence  equity 

2.  Other  real  estate  equity 
3*    Cash  assets 

A.    Other  investments 

5.    A  portion  of  business/farm  net  worth  according  to  the  following 
formula: 

Ket  Worth  Amount  Assumed  to  be  Available 

$  1  -  $  20,000  402  of  net  worth 

!  !  ^  ^'000  P^"2  502  of  excess  over  §  20,000 

"  ^^OO'OOO  ^28,000  plus  602  of  excess  over  $  60  000 

?100,001  or  more  $52,000  plus  1002  of  excess  over  $100,000 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  farm'  or  business  is  the  principle  source  of  family 
income,  a  portion  of  the  assets  of  that  farm  or  business  should  be  protected 
to  avoid  endangering  the  income-producing  ability.    The  uniform  methodology 
recognizes  this  by  allocating  increasing  shares  of  net  worth  of  a  farm  or 
business  toward  educational  costs  in  accordance  with  the  above  formula. 

The  unifor^i  methodology  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  value  of 
consumer  c'^ods  or  assets,  nor  are  outstanding  loans  or  debts  —  incurred  in 
connection  with  purchases  of  such  durable  consumer  goods  as  automobiles, 
household  furnishings,  and  appliances  —  considered.    It  does  recognize' 
that  all  family  assets  are  not  available  for  the  payment  of  postsecondary 
educational  costs  but  rather  have  been  accumulated  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
including  emergencies,  future  consumption,  and  eventual  retirement. 

In  essence,  the  dollar  allowance  against  net  assets  is  determined  by  the 
additional  income  required  to  provide  the  difference  in  the  1967  BLS  moderate 
income  level  for  a  retired  couple  or  individual  (updated  for  changes  in  the 
CPI)  and  the  current  average  social  security  benefits  for  a  similar  type 
family.    It  is  assumed  that  future  increases  in  inflation  will  be  offset  by 
changes  in  the  future  benefit  levels  so  that  use  of  current;  average  benefits 
and  budget  needs  serves  as  a  relatively  good  proxy.    The  additional  income 
required  to  provide  for  the  difference  in  the  current  moderate  level  of 
retirement  income  for  a  couple  ($6,080)  and  the  average  current  social 
security  benefits  for  a  retired  couple  ($4,220)  is  $1,860.    The  uniform 
methodology  then  provides  as  an  allowance  against  assets,  the  amount  that 
■Ight  be  demanded  as  a  single  payment  by  a  commercial  insurance  company  at 
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dlCUrlng  age»  of  the  priitary  working  parent  In  return  for  the  payment  of 
such  annuity  (excluding  dividends,  If  any)  per  year  beginning  at  age  65. 
Allowances  in  those  cases  where  the  mother  Is  sole  support  are  derived 
la  a  similar  manner.    Retirement  allowances  for  selected  ages  and  family 
types  under  the  uniform  methodology  are  illustrated  below: 

Two-Parent  Mother 


Age  Family  Sole-Support 

42  $  9,200  $11,400 

47  10,600  13,100 

52  12,500  15,300 

57  15,000  18,100  ^ 

62  18,600  ,  22,000 

65  21,600  25,200 


Under  the  uniform  methodology,  the  allowance  made  prior  to  considering  the 
aaount  of  assets  available  to  help  meet  postsecondary  educational  costs 
will  changt)  only  In  relation  to  the  difference  between  BtS  estimates  of  the 
moderate  Income  levels  required  for  a  particular  family  type  and  the  average 
social  security  benefits  then  being  paid.    When  the  average  social  security 
benefit.  Increases  ac  a  greater  rate  than  the  CPI,  the  retirement  allowance 
will  decrease.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  CPI  increases  at  a  greater  rate 
Chan  the  average  social  security  benefits  then  belp,,  paid,  the  allowances 
will  Increase. 

After  provision  against  net  worth  has  been  made  for  an  appropriate  retire- 
■ent  allowance  the  family's  remaining  assets  are  considered  discretionary. 

It  is  £roB  the  discretionary  net  worth  of  the  family  that  the  additional 
financial  strength  generated  by  assets  Is  measured.    The  discretionary  net 
worth  represents  the  portion  of  family  net  worth  above  that  required  to 
provide  a  moderate  level  of  retirement  Income  and  could  be  considered  avail- 
able for  the  family  to  use  in  supplementing  Income  at  present  and  Into  the 
future. 

The  purpose  of  the  Income  supplement  is  to  take  account  of  the  contribution 
that  discretionary  net  worth  makes  to  ability  to  pay  for  goods  and  services 
out  of  current  income.    The  percentage  of  discretionary  net  worth  that  is 
assumed  to  be  converted  to  an  annual  supplementary  Income  flow  is  12 
percent.    A  uniform  conversion  ratio  was  chosen  because  of  its  ability  to 
recognize  changes  in  the  economy.    A  single  conversion  rate  has  the  advantage 
of  understandability,  and  its  rate  reflects  the  current  practices  in  the 
national  services  and  a  close  approximation  to  that  used  in  the  Basic  Grant 
Program. 

In  order  to  provide  equity  in  those  cases  where  family  assets  are  below 
the  uniform  methodology  allowance  levels  and  Available  Income  is  less 
than  $4,000  <an  Income  level  approximating  the  moderate  budget  level), 
the  system  provides  an  allowance  against  in come  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  of 
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the  dlfftrcnct  btcvten  actual  net  worth  and  that  amount  of  assets  that 
nwild  be  required  to  provide  the  appropriate  allowance.    The  rationale 
for  this  treacacnt  Is  If  families  with  assets  are  "protected"  to  the  extent 
of  their  retlrciMnt  needs,  similar  faallles  without  such  assets  should 
h«v«  a  portion  of  their  IncoM  "protected"  fro«  contribution  toward  educa- 
tional costs  In  order  to  provide  toward  that  future  need.    This  Methodology 
4o  similar  la  concept  to  the  current  IRS  regulation  which  allows  for 
reduction  in  incoae  for  federal  incoae  tax  purposes  If  devoted  to  future 
rotireaent  needs.    The  rate  of  6  percent  was  chosen  as  an  appropriate 
approximation  of  the  annual  rate  of  saving  that  would  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  necessary  additional  assets  needed  given  the  average  age  of 
parents  seeking  financial  assistance  for  their  children. 

The  final  step  before  deteralning  the  asiount  parents  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  contribute  coward  meeting  educational  expenses  is  to  determine 
the  adjusted  available  Income  of  the  family.    Adjusted  available  Income  is 
the  available  incoae  plus  the  income  supplement  from  discretionary  net 
worth.    The  adjusted  available  incoae  reflects  the  economic  strength  of 
the  faaily  resulting  from  a  combination  of  Its  income  and  assets.  Contri- 
bution toward  educational  expenses  is  derived  from  this  amount. 

Expected  Parental  Contribution  froa  Adjusted  Available  Income 

Since  available  Income  represents  the  money  available  for  supplementary 
and  discretionary  purposes,  the  question  remains:    What  portion  should  be 
expected  toward  the  total  postsecondary  educational  expenses?    The  existing 
national  services  (CSS  and  ACT)  have  approached  this  question  by  applying 
progressive  tax  theory  to  need  analysis.    Given  the  concept  of  a  basic 
ainlMia  standard,  money  over  this  standard  can  be  considered  available  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.    Economists  have  demonstrated  that  as  the  amount  of 
aoney  available  to  the  family  for  discretionary  purposes  increases,  the 
ratio  of  basic -consumption  expenditures  to  total  income  decreases.  Thus, 
as  Incoae  increases,  a  larger  percentage  of  income  nay  be  taxed  with  less 
effect  on  the  support  of  the  family.    The  uniform  methodology  uses  the 
following  taxation  rate  schedule  for  estimating  the  ability  of  the  family 
to  contribute  toward  educational  costs: 

Adjusted  Available  Income  Taxation  Rate  Schedule 

Adjusted  Available  Income  Taxation  Rates 

$C3,200)  or  less  $  (700)' 

$(3,200)  to  $4,000  223: 

$  4,000    to  $5,000  $    880  plus  25X  of  NAI  over  $4,000 

$  5,000    to  $6,000  $1,130  plus  29%  of  NAI  over  $5,000 

$  6,000    to  $7,000  $1,420  plus  34%  of  NAI  over  $6,000 

$  7,000    to  $8,000  $1,760  plus  40%  of  NAI  over  $7,000 

$  8,000    or  more  $2,160  plus  47%  of  NAI  over  $8,000 
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Thete  rates  have  been  developed  to  approxlnate  the  expected  parental  contri- 
bution used  by  the  national  services  for  the  197/i-75  processing  year.  Adjust- 
■ents  for  changes  In  the  cost-of-living  will  be  reflected  by  changes  In  the 
Mlnlaum  Standard  Allowance  generally  Increasing  It  to  reflect  higher  expenses. 
The  taxation  rates  would  remain  unaffected  as  they  apply  to  Adjusted  Available 
Incoae  so  that  any  given  level  of  AAl  will  have  the  s-me  dollar  contribution 
ttom  year-to-year.    Changes  In  Che  rates  of  taxation  would  only  take  place 
when  there  were  fundamental  changes  In  the  underlying  ability  of  parents  to 
contribute  toward  postsecondary  educational  costs. 

Treatment  of  Multiple  Siblings 

Basic  to  any  system  for  nensurlng  parental  ability  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
attendance  at  postsecondary  educational  institutions  is  the  special  provision 
that  can  or  should  be  nade  In  its  procedures  for  families  that  have  more  than 
one  child  in  simultaneous  attendance.    An  extremely  pure  abillty-to-pay  view 
would  call  for  parental  contribution  to  be  Independent  of  the  number  of  children 
going  to  college  and  be  determined  only  by  the  measure  of  parental  resources. 
Given  recent  history  such  a  pure  approach  is  probably  difficult  to  specify 
and  to  iBpiement  and  is  not  necessarily  the  most  desirable.    The  concept  of 
equity  can  accommodate  a  benefit  element:    families  whose  members  absorb  more 
of  the  output  of  higher  education  may,  with  fairness,  be  expected  to  contribute 
More  out  of  a  given  level  of  resources.    The  problem  that  generally  arises  Is 
"how  much  more  should  they  contribute?." 

In  its  report,  "New  Approaches  to  Student  Financial  Aid,"  the  Cartter  Panel 
found  that  current  need  analysis  procedures  gave  substantial  favoritism  to 
parents  with  multiple  siblings  in  college  aud  suggested  that  a  reasonable 
reduction  in  this  favoritism  could  be  achieved.    In  Its  final  report,  the 
Panel  recommended: 

"The  Panel  therefore  recommends  that: 
An  appropriate  technique  be  devised  to  provide  for  some  reduction 
in  the  contribution  when  a  second  or  third  child  is  simultaneously 
in  college,  without  producing  the  excessive  favoritism  now  shown 
to  parents  of  children  whose  college  years  overlap," 

The  uniform  methodology  recognizes  that  a  family  with  more  than  one  member 
attending  a  postsecondary  institution  should  contribute  a  greater  amount 
from  a  given  stock  of  resources  than  a  family  with  only  one  member  in  atten- 
dance by  increasing  percentages  of  the  expected  parental  contribution.  This 
Methodology  is  sec  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  Post-  Contrlb,  Per  Student  Family  Contrib.  for  All 

Secondary  Students  as  a  Percent  of  Students  as  a  Perc,  of 

in  Attendance  Standard  Contribution  Standard  Contribution 

1  100%  100% 

2  70  WO 

3  60  180 

4  or  more  50  200+ 
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Measuring  Student  Resources  for  Poscsecondary  Educational  Expenses 

The  national  financial  need  analysis  systrms  have,  from  their  Inception, 
Incorporated  the  basic  principles  of  self-help.    The  theme  reflected  throughout 
!•  that    ...  the  student  has  an  obligation  to  assume  a  responsibility  for  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  his  education.    This  obligation  Is  reflected  through 
a  aysteaatlc  expectation  of  contribution  from  a  student's  own  savings  and 
esployMnt  income." 

This  self-help  concept  Is  Included  In  the  uniform  methodology  and  the  student 
Is  expected  to  make  some  contribution  from  summer  earnings,  previous  savings, 
and  such  other  resources  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  such  as  social  security, 
veterans,  and  war  orphan  benefits. 

Expectation  from  Summer  Savings 

The  uniform  methodology  expects  the  following  standard  summer  savings 
expectation  from  dependent  students: 

Standard  Suoner  Savings  Expectation 

Student  Status  Expected  Contribution 

fref reshman  $500 

Presophomore  500 

Prejunlor  700 

Presenlor  700 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  concept  of  self-help  is  a  philosophical 
one  and  that  whatever  amount  is  assumed  to  be  made  available  as  student 
self-help  In  need  analysis  procedures  serves  primarily  as  a  benchmark  of  what 
the  student's  responsibility  toward  his  own  education  should  be.    Because  of 
the  aid  administrator's  sensitivity  to  and  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  he 
or  she  will  be  better  able  to  Judge  the  opportunity  for  employment  which  will 
vary  considerably  among  geographic  regions  and  even  by  size  of  city,  and 
hourly  earnings  in  which  significant  differences  can  also  be  found.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  impossible  for  students  to  engage  in  summer  employment 
because  of  Illness,  academic  scheduling,  etc.    In  such  cases  the  financial 
aid  administrator  should  be  prepared  to  offer  some  self-help  obligation  through 
current  employment  or  by  the  use  of  loans  that  enable  him  to  meet  obligations 
through  future  employment. 

StudenC  Assets 


In  the  case  of  a  student  who  may  be  considered  dependent  on  his  parents,  the 
calculation  of  contribution  from  student's  assets  Is  achieved  in  the  following 
manner: 
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Total  assets  of  student 

-  Indebtedness  of  student  (excluding  educational  and  consumer  debts) 

-  Net  Worth 

«  Emergency  allowance  ($300  per  family  member  dependent  on  the  student 
for  support  other  than  the  applicant)  

■  Discretionary  net  worth 

X  Asset  taxation  rate  of  35  percent  

■  Contriburion  from  dependent  student's  assets 

Other  Student  Resources 

In  the  uniform  methodology,  social  security  benefits  which  continue  to  be 
paid  on  behalf  of  a  student,  after  the  age  of  18  when  enrolled  in  a  post- 
.aecondary  educational  institution,  arc  treated  as  part  of  family  income  or 
as  a  student  resource  depending  on  the  level  of  family  Adjusted  Available 


It  should  be  noted  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  student  benefit  is  not  a  form  of  student  aid.    While  the 
term  "student  benefit"  derives  from  one  of  the  four  conditions  for  entitle- 
ment, full-time  school  attendance,  it  does  not  describe  the  Intent  of  the 
program  nor  the  reason  for  which  the  benefit  is  paid.    That  intent  and  reason 
are  found  in  the  basic  condition  for  entitlercent:    The  student  is  a  dependent 
child  of  a  worker  whose  earnings  are  lost  due  to  death,  disability,  or 
retirement.    Lost  earnings  are  replaced  by  benefits  which  are  paid  in  portion 
to  the  dependent  members  of  the  worker's  family.    The  student  child  is  deemed 
dependent  since  full-time  school  attendance  is  assumed  to  preclude  self-support 
through  employment. 

The  uniform  methodology  recognizes  that  the  family  expenses  such  benefits 
were  covering  prior  to  tne  student's  18th  birthday  continue  while  pursuing 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities.    Where  the  family  income  is  low, 
all  social  security  benefits  are  considered  as  part  of  family  Income  in 
determining  the  expected  parental  contribution  toward  postsecondary  educational 
costs.    However,  when  family  income  is  above  the  equivalent  moderate  standard 
of  living,  it  is  assumed  that  sufficient  income  is  available  from  resources 
other  than  the  student's  share  of  social  security  payments  to  meet  the 
continuing  expenses  of  the  family  and  that  all  of  the  student's  share  of  the 
social  security  payment  is  available  to  meet  the  student's  expenses  while 
attending  a  postsecondary  institution. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  allocation  of  that  portion  of  the  social 
•ecurity  benefits  attributable  to  the  continued  dependency  of  the  student, 
•a  a  portion  of  family  income  or  as  a  direct  student  resource: 
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lOOZ 

OX 

90 

10 

10 

20 

70 

30 

60 

40 

50 

50 

40 

60 

30 

70 

20 

80 

10 

90 

0 

100 

Fercencage  of  Student 
Benefit  Payments  Allocated  as: 

Adjusted  Available 

 Incoje   Faally  Resource  Student  Resource 

Uss  than    $  400 

$    400  -  $  799 

$    800  -  $1,199 

$1,200  -  $1,599 

$1,600  $1,999 

$2,000  -  $2,399 

$2,400  -  $2,799 

$2,100  -  $3,199 

$3,200  -  $3,599 

$3,600  -  $3,999 
$4,000  or  Bore 

Vtteran  and  War  Orphan  Benefits 

In  the  esse  of  benefits  provided  through  Federal  and  state  programs  dealing 
with  veterans  and  their  dependents  (i.e.,  vocational  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tional benefits  for  veterans,  war  orphan  benefits,  etc.)  they  are  considered 
to  be  available  for  educational  expenses  at  a  100  percent  rate.    These  are 
specifically  atudenc  benefits  and  are  made  available  to  meet  the  specific 
costs  of  postsecondary  education.    Their  inclusion  as  a  part  of  ijtudent 
resources  continues  to  be  appropriate. 

Measuring  Self-Supporting  Students'  Ability  to  Pay 

In  contrast  to  the  detailed  methodology  and  rationale  that  has  evolved  over 
tht  last  20  years  in  the  measurement  of  parental  ability  to  pay  postsecondary 
educational  coats,  the  measurement  of  self-supporting  students'  ability  to 
pay  la  of  comparatively  recent  origin.    The  uniform  methodology  is  based  upon 
the  generally  accepted  principles  that  are  currently  being  utilized  in  the 
national  need  analyais  services.    In  general,  the  methodology  is  concerned 
with  the  measurement  of  total  student  resources  thst  will  be  available  to 
■eet  the  educational  and  living  expenses  during  the  period  that  he  is  seeking 
assistance.    Since  a  self-supporting  student,  by  definition,  must  provide  for 
his  own  subsistence  and  other  expenses  both  within  and  without  the  academic 
period,  the  uniform  methodology  measures  the  resources  available  to  the  student 
based  upon  the  estimated  income  from  all  sources  for  the  twelve-month  period 
between  July  1  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  fall  term  through  June  30. 

Concept  of  Available  Income 

The  uniform  methodology  utilizes  the  concept  of  "available  income"  in  its 
procedures  for  measuring  the  resources  available  to  the  self-supporting 
student.    Available  income,  in  this  case,  la  defined  as  that  income  available 
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to  the  itudent  for  meeting  living  and  educational  costs  after  allowances 
have  been  made  against  the  total  extlmated  resources  for  the  following 
•xpenaes : 

1.  Federal  income  and  social  security  taxes  to  be  paid 

2.  State  income  tax  to  be  paid 

3.  Working  spouse  allowance  (if  appropriate) 

An  allowance  Is  made  for  Federal  Income  and  social  security  taxes  because 
such  taxes  are  mandatory  and  will  vary  depending  on  the  amount  of  income 
aarned  and  the  number  of  employed  persons  within  the  family  unit.  For 
estimates  of  the  Federal  tax  payment,  a  standard  Income  tax  is  computed 
assuming  the  appropriate  standard  deduction  and  number  of  exemptions  in  the 
family  unit.    The  estimated  social  security  taxes  are  developed  by  multiply- 
ing the  applicant's  and  spouse's  (if  appropriate)  income  from  wages,  salaries 
and  tips  by  the  current  FICA  tax  (5.85  percent)  to  a  maximum  allowance  of 
$770  for  each  working  spouse. 

In  addition  to  the  allowance  for  Federal  taxes,  the  unlfona  methodology  makes 
an  appropriate  allowance  for  state  Income  taxes  for  students  residing  In  one 
ot  the  states  assessing  such  taxes  by  using  the  appropriate  tax  computation 
schedule  and  assuming  standard  deductions. 

A  working  spouse  allowance  Is  made  In  the  unifonn  methodology  for  those 
students  whose  husband  or  wife  is  employed  or  where  there  is  a  single  parent. 
This  allowance  Is  meant  to  adjust  the  total  income  for  the  additional  expenses 
incurred  by  families  that  do  r.ot  have  the  advantage  of  a  nonemployed  spouse. 
This  allowance  is  50  percent  of  the  spouse's  estimated  income  from  wages, 
salaries  and  tips,  or  $1,500,  whichever  is  less. 

After  these  allowances  are  made,  the  remaining  taxable  Income  is  added  to  the 
applicant's  other  nontaxable  income,  resources  and  benefits.    The  total  is 
the  Available  Income  to  the  student  to  meet  his  living  and  educational 
expenses  in  the  forthcoming  year. 

The  calculation  of  the  Available  Income  in  the  uniform  methodology  can  be 
illustrated  as  follows: 

Applicant's  estimated  wages,  salaries,  and  tips 
+  Spouse's  estimated  wages,  salaries  and  tips 

■♦•  Other  taxable  income  1 

•  Total  taxable  income  for  computation  purposes 

-  Federal  Income  taxes  to  be  paid 

-  FICA  (social  security)  taxes  to  be  paid 

-  State  income  taxes  to  be  paid  (if  applicable) 
<-  Vorking  spouse  allowance  (If  applicable) 

+  Eatimated  financial  assistance  from  applicant's  parents 
+  Estimated  financial  assistance  from  spouse's  parents 
■f  Other  nontaxable  Income  and  benefits 
m  Available  Income 
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Sclf-Supporclng  Scudcnc's  Concributlon  from  Assets 

Since  assecs  also  concrlbuCe  co  Che  financial  screngch  of  the  applicant,  Ic 
Is  Inporcanc  to  include  chem  In  assessing  che  applicant's  ability  co  pay 
for  poacsecondary  educaclon.    The  uniform  mechodology  assume*  chat  students 
%rho  are  self-supporting  and  who  have  substantial  assets  have  decided  that 
education  is  the  most  Important  expenditures  that  they  can  make;  thus,  It's 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  significant  portion  of  their  assets  will  be  made 
available  to  meet  educational  costs.    The  uniform  methodology  expects  the 
•ingle  self-supporting  student  to  commit  a  significant  portion  of  his  or  her 
assets  to  help  meet  educational  and  basic  living  expenses.    As  students 
continue  beyond  undergraduate  education  and  assume,  family  responsibility,  it 
Is  important  to  protect  a  portion  of  their  assets.    Therefore,  the  uniform 
methodology  would  expect  a  decreasing  amount  from  the  student's  net  assets 
as  the  applicant's  age  increases.    Likewise,  an  emergency  allowance  of  $500 
per  family  member  is  allowed  in  the  uniform  methodology  for  each  family 
■ember  other  than  the  applicant. 

In  general,  the  uniform  methodology  for  self-supporting  students  follows 
much  Che  same  procedure  in  arriving  at  the  Contribution  from  Assets  as  does 
Che  uniform  methodology  for  dependent  students. 

Calculation  of  this  Income  Supplement  in  the  uniform  methodology  can  be 
illustrated  as  follows: 

Home  equity 

+  Net  value  of  investments  and  other  real  estate 
+  Total  cash,  checking,  and  savings  accounts 
+  Adjusted  net  worth  of  business/farm 

'  Other  debts  (excluding  education  and  consumer  debts)  

«  Net  worth  for  computation 

"  Emergency  allowance  ($500  per  family  member  other  than  the  applicant) 
"  Discretionary  net  worth 


X  Asset  taxation  rate: 


Age  Rate 

25  and  under  ,35 

26  -  30  .30 
31  -  35  .25 
36  -  39  .20 
^0  and  over  .12  (same  as  parents) 


Self-supporting  student's  IncomG  supplement 


The  IncoJLC  Supplement  is  then  added  to  the  self-supporting  student's 
Available  Income  tb  equal  the  Adjusted  Available  Income. 
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llAtiooAl  ludKet  Standard 

Sloca  the  Adjusted  Available  Resources  are  the  total  asiount  of  funds  that 
arc  considered  available  to  the  student  to  meet  his  living  and  educational 
costs  durlnj'the  forthcoming  year,  It  Is  necessary  to  provide  an  estimate  of 
tiM  coosuaption  portion  of  the  student's  expenses  in  order  to  determine  the 
Mount  of  student  resources  available  to  meet  the  direct  educational  costs 
(tuition,  fees,  books  and  supplies). 

TIm  unlforv  methodology  provides  a  national  budget  standard,  the  Independent 
Student  Allowance  (ISA) ,  based  upon  the  1967  BLS  moderate  budget  level 
consumption  expenditures  updated  by  changes  in  the  CPI  and  adjusted  for  age 
and  family  size  differences.    In  contrast  to  the  MSA  which  is  based  upon 
the  ILS  low  budget  level  consumption  expenditures,  the  ISA  uses  the  BLS 
moderate  standard.    Since  100  percent  of  the  resources  available  to  the  student 
•re  considered  to  be  available  for  the  payment  of  living  co5ts  and  educational 
costs,  it  is  important  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  the  living  cost 
component.    In  contrast,  parental  estimates  of  ability  to  pay  direct 
educational  costs  are  some  fraction  less  than  100  percent.  Consequently, 
supplemental  funds  are  available  to  the  family  to  supplement  the  Minimum 
Standard  Allowance  based  upon  the  BLS  low  budget  estimates. 

The  ISA  represents  the  basic  expenses  required  by  the  applicant  and/or  his 
or  her  family  for  a  12 -month  period.    The  1967  BLS  moderate  budget  consump- 
tion expenditures,  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  CPI  through  DeccOiber,  1974 
end  appropriate  family  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

Three  Nine  Twelve 

Honths     +     Months     -  Months 

Single  $    970  $2,960  $3,910 

Married  1,360  A, 120  5,480 

Married,  1  child          1,720  5,210  6,930 

Married,  2  children     2,000  6,060  8,060 

Married,  3  children     2,670  8,080  10,750 

The  difference  between  the  Independent  Student  Allowance  and  the  Adjusted 
Available  Income  equals  the  student's  contribution  available  to  meet  the 
out-of-pocket  direct  educational  costs  for  tuition,  fees,  books  and  supplies 
and  from  which  estimates  of  the  applicant's  financial  need  would  be  uniformly 
measured. 
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APPENDIX  F 

Addi Clonal  Consldersclona  About  the  CoMon  Forn 


The  Working  CoMilccee  on  Conon  Form  was  charged  by  the  Taak  Force  with 
tht  review  of  various  delivery  systems  for  the  Student  Coiraion  Data  Font. 
The  Main  body  of  the  Task  Force  report  sumnarlzes  their  findings  in  this 
regard.    This  appendix  is  Intended  to  provide  additional  detail  and 
kmckground  to  the  recoonendations  made  earlier,     it  is  devoted  to  1)  a 
•taccacnt  of  the  elements  which  must  be  contained  or  taken  account  of 
in  Mvy  such  delivery  system;  2)  details  of  the  several  alternate  approaches 
CO  a  delivery  system;  and  3)  pros  and  cons  of  alternate  delivery  systems. 

The  implementation  of  any  basically  unified  or  connon  approach  to  data 
gathering  will  have  definite  Impact  on  present  systems.    Currently,  the 
disparate  nature  of  the  methods  of  adnlnlstratlon  of  student  aid  funds  and 
the  varying  analyses  of  student  application  information  contribute  to  the 
complexity  of  the  application  process.    The  multiplicity  of  application 


varying  methods  of  assessing  financial  strength,  m  an  environment  where 
nmtional  services  are  moving  towards  more  common  answers,  the  Student  Com- 
mon Data  Font  concept  is  a  natural  extension.  The  adoption  of  a  consensus 
model  for  needs  analysis  makes  the  whole  prospect  more  feasible. 

Several  questions  consistently  reappear  relevant  to  the  Conmittee's  res- 
ponsibilities in  defining  the  kinds  of  systems  to  be  Implemented  in 
cmplsying  a  Student  Conaon  Data  Form.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Can  technological  neutrality  be  achieved  in  the  use  of  a  Student 
CoMon  Data  Form?    Can  a  form  be  developed  which  can  be  used  by 
systems  employing  different  methods  of  data  entry  (i.e..  keypunch 
and  mark-sense)? 

2.  What  approaches  to  processing  of  forms  are  feasible  or  desirable 
from  the  viewpoint  of  institutions,  states,  or  the  Federal  tovern- 
ment?  • 

3.  What  are  the  cost  implications  of  a  system  incorporating  a  Student 
CoMon  Data  Form?    This  issue  breaks  down  into  others,  including 
distinction  between  the  cost  relative  to  the  program  which  accrues 
CO  an  agency,  and  the  price  which  accrues  to  students,  institutions 
or  agencies.    In  other  words,  who  pays  for  processing  applications? 

4.  How  are  the  Issues  of  confidentiality  resolved  in  any  particular 
mode  of  a  Student  Common  Data  Form  delivery  system;  i.e.,  a  multi- 
agency  or  a  central  agency  approach  or.  for  that  matter,  any  variety 
of  approaches?  ' 
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5.    What  are  Che  conditions  for  aaxlBlzing  support  for  the  acceptance 
•n4  use  of  a  Student  ConMon  Data  Form? 

TECHMOLOGICAL  NEUTItALITY 

There  arc  no  fundaacntal  obstacles  to  creating  a  for«,  or  s  series  of  forws, 
which  can  sstisfy  the  need  for  technological  neutrality.    Financial  Infor- 
mation for«s,  currently  being  submitted  by  students  and  families  to  various 
agencits  snd  institutions,  could  be  easily  adapted  to  provide  Information  in 
s  to^m  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  machine-reading  or  keypunching. 
Srvtral  forms  now  being  used  provide  both  such  capabilities.    The  present 
ttchnology  very  adequately  permits  the  development  of  s  Student  Comoon  Data 
Form  which  can  be  processed  fron  either  mode  —  it  remains  to  determine  the 
Mthod  by  which  better  coordination  can  be  achieved.    This  is  necessary 
since  students  are  concerned,  as  are  aid  administrators,  with  getting  tlnely 
rtsponaes  to  their  aid  applications. 

Tha  dagree  co  which  data  Input  is  sped  to  existing  processing  services  is 
•  sajor  concern.    The  Coonittee's  concern  lies  In  the  answer  to  the  question: 
What  are  the  realistic  turn-around  times  sttrlbutsble  to  any  delivery  system? 
Furthermore,  what  trade-offs  are  involved  in  achieving  technological  neu- 
trality?   Could  one  such  trade-off  Include  a  more  complex  single  filing  of 
information?    Students  could  be  required  to  file  three  or  four  or  more 
copies  of  the  same  form  and  forward  these  to  appropriate  agencies.  Under 
•uch  a  scheme,  the  student  snd  family  need  accumulate  information  once  a 
year,  even  though  they  may  have  to  file  that  Information  on  several  copies 
ot  the  same  form. 

f KOCESS INC  (TONS 1 PER AT I ONS 

A  variety  of  methods  is  possible  by  which  student  Information  may  be  pro- 
cessed In  any  system  employing  a  Student  Conon  Data  Form.    One  approach 
would  presume  the  adoption  of  a  multi-agency  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
MbtbI  government  enabling  needs  snalysls  services  (or  ocher  agenciea)  to 
generate  eligibility  Indices  for  the  Basic  Grant  profiraas.    After  the 
adoption  of  a  multi-agency  poXicyi  any  service  could  provide  needs  assess- 
MQts  and  indices  across  a  broad  range  of  programs. 

While  It  is  also  clear  that  the  adoption  of  a  Student  Common  Data  Form  by 
Che  Basic  Grants  Frogram  would  constitute  s  substantial  revision  of  Federal 
^Ucy,  there  are  Indications  that  adaptability  by  BEOG,  for  the  broader 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  projects  of  the  Task  Force,  may  be  botfi  desirable 
end  consistent  with  the  gosl  of  making  the  process  by  which  students  seek 
financial  suppoit  less  complex.    The  Student  Conson  Dsta  Form  concept 
attempts  to  creste  the  possibilities  for  broad  acceptance  and  use  without 
requiring  sajor  or  dlf f Icult-co-achieve  changes. 
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Another  opdon  for  che  processing  of  student  aid  Infonaatlon  which  has  been 
chaapioned  would  be  che  use  of  agencies  as  information  transmitters.  An 
additional  approach  which  has  received  some  attention  would  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  "super-agency"  serving  as  the  single  recipient  of  infomation 
processing  and  output  of  eligibility  and  financial  strength  indices. 

Success  hinges  on  the  ability  of  agencies  to  accommodace  the  Student  Comraon 
Data  for*  concept  while  naincaining  their  unique  character.    The  concept 

'^P*  "       entered  by  the  student  and  calculated  for 

•ligibilicy  purposes.    But  not  all  administrative  changes  considered  desir- 
able to  a  delivery  system  (such  as  a  Federal  multi-agency  policy)  are  central 
to  the  total  success  of  the  Student  Common  Data  Foni  concept. 

Likewise*  discussion  of  a  Federal  muiti-agency  policy  does  not  imply  a 
unified  needs  analysis  method,  nor  does  it  entail  che  dissolution  of 
existing  methods  of  assessing  financial  need.    Any  reference  to  processing 
is  li.iced  to  che  potential  role  which  may  be  played  by  agencies  in  the  flow 
Of  applications  and  informacion  to  ocher  agencies  which  perform  analyses 
and  issue  statements  of  eligibility  and  other  indices.    The  Committee  is 
concerned  with  encouraging  modes  of  administration  which  best  achieve  the 
established  goals  while  holding  proper  administration  as  a  constant. 

COSTS  ASJ)  PRICK 

Without  making  judgments  about  the  parameters  of  tolerable  cost  for  eval- 
uating applications*  the  aggregate  costs  of  administering  major  programs 
should  be  closely  examined  in  order  to  measure  che  price  to  be  born  by 
students*  institutions  or  public  appropriations.    Any  system  adopted  should 
provide  a  way  to  reduce  duplication  of  effort  and  resulting  costs. 

One  way  is  through  the  creation  of  a  system  which  truly  permits  the  sub- 
■ission  of  one  foni  per  year  for  each  applicant/family. 

There  is  significant  appeal  to  the  notion  of  ^  system  which  is  cost-free  to 
students  and  families.    It  could  be  possible  to  realign  today's  cost 
structures  to  allow  Federal,  state,  and  institutional  programs  to  subsidize 
coses  for  processing  student  aid  applications.    This  should  be  possible  to 
accoaplish.  without  destroying  the  incentives  of  private  enterprise,  while 
eliainating  cost  duplication. 

Other  recommendations  include  direct  billing  to  the  Federal  government  or 
other  governmental  agency  or  institution  for  applications  processed  by 
services  and  other  agencies. 
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OnEMA  rOR  EVALUATIWC  A  SPECiriC  DELIVEKY  SYSTEM 

U  •rdtr  for  •  Student  Cown  Dat»  Font  delivery  lysteB  to  be  vlible  ind 
•cceytsble  to  «  wide  r«nge  of  agencies  and  institution*,  it  i»  the  Coaalt- 
tM*0  Wlltf  that  it  Bust  ••t^»fy  the  following  require«ent»: 

1.  Th«t  its  use  Bcets  the  charge  of  this  CoMittee  by  permitting  the 
list  of  OM  document  per  yt»r  per  ipplicint  ind  fuiily; 

2.  That  it»  ust  function  within  •  systea  of  tively  notification  to 
•y^li cants; 

3.  That  it»  use  accoMiodate  a  wide  variety  of  progra«a,  in  ter«a  of 
which  It  ia  capable  of  generating  indicea  appropriate  to  those 
yrograM; 

4.  That  ita  uae  ia  coat-tf f ective; 

5.  That  ita  deaign  provide  the  option  that  uaera,  atatea  and  inatitu- 
tiona  rtceive  an  original,  copy  or  tranacript  of  the  aource  document; 

That  ita  uae  be  undertaken  only  after  adequate  field-teats  have 
bttn  dtaigned,  conducted  and  evaluated  aa  well  as  followed  in  a 
coft^rehtnaivt,  atparatt  monitoring  program; 

7.    That  management  aervicca  coordinate  with  adminiatrative  aervicea 
•f  auch  a  ayatem. 

Tha  Working  Co^ittee  on  the  Co«>n  Form  auggeata  that  any  delivery  ayatem 
ha  further  evaluated  in  terms  of  thaae  four  basic  criteria: 

1.  To  what  txtent  doea  the  ayatem  move  ua  toward  the  "one-form"  objec- 
tive?   It  may  be  neceaaary  to  trade-off  certain  conveniences  of 
ona  ayatem  in  ordar  to  batter  achieve  the  goal  outlined  here; 

2.  The  feaaibility  of  implementing  the  particular  ayatem  which  the 
Committee  may  raco^end  and  the  Taak  Force  may  adopt  muat  be  con- 
aiiered.    There  are  general  concerna  aa  to  feaaibility  (with 
respect  to  pure  adminiatrative  implementation  and  timing)  and 
with  the  way  any  new  delivery  ayaCam  will  impact  upon  other  syatema 
currently  in  place.    Mere  change  for  the  purpoae  of  change,  where 
haaic  timing  and  the  ability  of  exiating  ayatema  to  provide  evalua- 
tiona  of  applicationa  are  diarupted,  ia  not  progreas.    It  ia  there- 
fore neceaaary  to  carefully  measure  the  way  in  which  a  new  delivery 
ayatem  bringa  about  change.    Thia  greatly  ii^fluencea  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  any  propoaed  delivery  ayatem  model. 
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Any  tradlng-off  of  the  ability  of  agencies  to  provide  students,  . 
institutions,  and  other  agencies  with  its  output  responses  In  a 
reasonable  timcfraae  must  be  avoided. 

The  direct.  Identifiable  and  Indirect  costs  which  the  delivery 
system  entails  must  be  scrutinized.    Direct  costs  alone  are  not 
a  totally  satisfactory  measure  of  the  true  cost  of  a  delivery 
•ystem.    Indirect  as  well  as  social  costs  must  be  considered. 
If  the  goal  of  sImpUflcatlon  Is  central  to  the  entire  process  of 
delivering  student  aid,  the  notion  of  cost  should  not  limit  the 
Task  Force  In  designing  a  delivery  system. 

ELEMENTS  OF  A  DELIVERY  SVSTFM 

The  Working  Cocnlttee  on  the  Common  Form,  m  order  Co  best  evaluate  the 

siou  d  be'ro^rr    f  considered,  has  outlined  fifteen  elements  which 

should  be  a  part  of  any  delivery  system  for  student  aid.    They  are  as  follows; 

1.  The  production  and  distribution  of  forms.  This  means  any  and  all 
forms  which  may  be  used  In  a  system,  including  internal  documents, 
do^imcntsr"''''"'''  brochures.  Instructions,  applications  and  output 

2.  The  process  of  completion  and  submission  of  documents  by  students 
dnd  families; 

3.  The  receipt  of  documents  which  are  a)  prepared  for  input,  b)  edited 

students'''?        TlV'""'  additional  iSfo;mation  frori 

students,  O  amended  by  supplements,  and  f)  used  for  the  purpose  of 
building  records;  *^  *^ 

A.    The  Computation  itself; 

5.  Production  or  the  creaclon  of  output  documents; 

6.  ^J'seminatlon  or  the  distribution  of  analyses  and  reports  of 
eligibility  and  financial  strength; 

7.  Revisions  and  appeals; 

8.  Data  verification;  ,  " 

9.  Updating;  *x 

10.    Access  to  the  Information  (i.e.,  a)  with  the  use  of  «n  output 
document  and  b)  without  the  use  of  an  output  document)^ 

/ 
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11.  Th«  ei««nt.  of  •  dliburiement  lyiten.    (How  does  the  Byttm 
Interface  with  users?) ; 

12.  Uvlslons.    (How  Is  Inco-pleteness  treated?    How  Is  new  Informa- 
tion provided?) ;  ' 

13.  lulldlng  the  record  for  research  evaluation  and  maintenance  purpoaes; 
U.    Maintenance  of  the  system; 

15.    Dlapoaltlon  of  the  file  itaelf. 

orrioHS 

Option  I 

thla  option  la  predicated  on  the  Task  Force 'a  acceptance  of  the  notion  of 
"l»lantation"  of  coi-ionly-agreed  upon  Itema  within  the  exlating  systema. 
thla  approach  haa  an  attractiveneas  insofar  as  immediate  coordination 
iiJng  differing  systema  ia  affected.    Option  1  would  not  basically  a  ter 
th«  aituation  where  multiple  forms  exist,  since  agencies,  states,  insti- 
tutloni  and  others  would  ierely  employ  their  own  applications  as  separate 
veraiona  of  a  Student  Connon  Data  Form. 

0««  co»on  Items.  co««.n  definitions  and  .  Student  Co««on  Data  For»  are 
"opteHn  different  fon.s  by  agencies,  services,  programs  Instl  u- 

tlon..  .  first-level  .hort-r.nge  goal  towards  »"»l"»f 'i"*^* 
1,  ..il.fled.    Ho-ever.  this  1.  only  a  partial  att.lnment  of  T..k  F«« 
i'o."  i!nce  this  optloi  -  I.e..  to  "l»pl.nt    fund..ental  dat.  'JJ" 

Ml«rinP  aoDllcation  or  needs  analysis  documents  —  talis  tar  snort 
or^he'-onelltJn  "  cSlra:ter,,-.ic  of  t'he  Intended  goal.    ™.  "P""" 
gu.r.ntees  the  continued  existence  of  ».ny  forms  '""eby  obviating  the 
possibility  of  one  filing.    This  option  thus  has  only  very  short-range 
•cceptablUty. 

■«l.tlvelv  -InlMl  ch.nges  would  be  required  to  Implement  Option  I.  Although 

aJop  Ln  0    a  Co«on  Student  Dat.  Form  will  require  accommodations  by 
progfa^s  anS  services,  the  adoption  of  Option  1  Is  automatic  by  reason  of 
«l«"g  reco^endatlins  and  findings  of  the  Co,»lttee  on  the  Commo"  Form 
sod  the*Co«mlttee  on  Need  Analysis.    The  adoption  o    Opt  on  I  "  "  ^"'«^» 
sy.te.  has  slready  been  afilr«ed  by  the  October  sctlon  of  the  Task  Force. 

Likewise,  no  re«>rVable  Issues  for  Implementation  seem  to  exist  ^^^""^  , 
the  obvlius  adjustments  necessary  where  alterations  are  made  In  any  system  s 
-^hod  of  gathering  d.ta  (Including  generating  and  "^f'^""?  »  ; 

chuigmg  editing  routines,  developing  Instructions  and  the  l^^e).    This  Is 
ZT\o  .inlmlze  the  substantial  efforts  necessary  to  bring  •bout  change  but 
T^t  e.phaslze  that  the  administrative  abilities  and  the  =oord  nate 
technology  exist  to  accomplish  these  very  modest,  short-range  ends. 


o 
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ThI.  option  IS  supertluous  to  recoaoend.  From  the  polnt-o£-vlew  of  cost 
th.  ua.  of  r>  atlvely  .,l„iUf  (but  separate)  docmneSts  by  aany^l?£erent 

'f"'  applicable  to  a  unlflei  appllcatlo" 

t^fr  t^"*  5'-"  advantages  of  single  format  and  votoe  purchasing  could 
lower  the  production  and  distribution  costs. 

Characteristics: 

-  Use  of  common  items,  J-flniclons  in  separate  versions  of  *  coaaon  form 

-  Separate  BEOG  delivery  system 

-  One  agency  processing  BEOG's 
Contribution  toward  goal: 

'  fnw'l."^^!  contribution  already  established  ("implantation")  but 
only  as  a  temporary  step  for  1975-76 

Changes  necessary  to  make  Option  feasible: 

-  Adoption  of  common  items,  definitions,  but  not  necessarily  the 
consensus  model  ' 

Technical  feasibility  coordination  and  timing: 

-  Coordinate  timing  not  necessary,  but  desirable 

-  Technically  possible 
Cost: 

-  Expected  to  be  minimal 

On  a  scale  of  1  to  5  (-)  (+); 

Option  I 

1      2     3  S 

1.  Contribution  toward  goal  x 

2.  Changes/feasibility  ^ 

3.  Technical  feasibility  ^ 

4.  Cost  implications 
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Since  Iti  contribution  towards  the  Task  Force  goal  Is  minimal  and  short- 
run*  Option  I  is  not  highly  rated.    Its  high  rating  with  respect  to 
categories  2  and  3  relate  to  the  fact  that  Uttle  has  to  change  to  Imple- 
■cne  Option  I.    Ic  does  not  rate  highest  on  the  cost  scale  since  Its 
continued  existence  presupposes  supllcatlve  functions  In  printing,  forms 
distribution,  etc. 

Options  II  and  III 

Option  II  presupposes  the  use,  by  agencies,  states,  the  Federal  government 
and  institutions  of  the  Student  Coonon  Data  Form,  a  single  application  format 
in  modes  compatible  for  use  by  different  processors.    With  the  adoption  of 
the  Form,  an  Instrument  Is  available  whxch  can  be  utilized  In  all  programs 
and  the  preparation  of  which,  by  the  student  and  his  or  her  family,  requires 
one  gatherlnr  of  Infonaation  for  filing  regardless  of  the  number  of  agencies 
which  will  process  the  Information,    in  fact,  the  Student  Common  Data  Form 
will  be  designed  In  such  a  way  that,  for  programs  requiring  fewer  data  Items 
than  the  Form  accommodates,  color-coding  or  selective  carbonizing  of  forms 
would  provide  programs  with  all  necessary  data  without  excess  items,  the 
gathering  of  which  might  be  in  conflict  with  specific  program  requirements. 

To  the  extent  that  this  or  any  other  delivery  option  incorporates  agreement 
among  agencies,  services  and  others  to  utilize  the  same  form,  the  fundamen- 
tal goal  of  requiring  only  one  application  per  year  per  applicant  is  advanced. 
There  is  nothing  Inherent  in  Option  II  which  would  basically  alter  the 
system's  Integrity  and  the  separate  structure  of  programs.    If  an  inter- 
■cdiate  goal  of  the  Task  Force  is  to  guarantee  that  the  student  need  "accum- 
ulate" the  necessary  data  only  once,  the  use  of  a  multiple  copy  Student 
CoMon  Data  Form,  which  can  be  directed  by  the  student  to  different  pro- 
cessors, could  easily  satisfy  such  a  goal.    Option  II  makes  this  readily 
possible. 

Option  IX  requires  total  consolidation  and  agreement  on  a  consensus  model 
and  identification  of  elements  necessary  for  determining  eligibility,  but 
does  not  require  sinlform  timing  and  coordination  among  programs.    Yet,  the 
adoption  of  Option  II  brings  the  application  process  closer  to  that  goal. 
The  Implementation  of  Option  II  should  include  the  adoption  of  uniform 
institutional  codes  by  national  services  and  agencies.    The  feasibility  of 
implementing  Option  II  is  substantial.    Agreement  on  the  consensus  model 
and  the  Student  Common  Data  Form  would  guarantee  the  possibility  for 
implementing  Option  11  just  beyond  the  current  processing  year. 

The  anticipated  cost  implications  of  implementing  Option  II  are  presumed 
to  be  minimal.    It  is  expected  that  agreement  on  uniform  codes  and  instr- 
uctions together  with  cooperative  printing  and  distribution  of  forms  would 
serve  to  lower  costs.    Option  II  is  recommended  as  a  medium-range  objective 
for  the  1976-77  academic  year. 
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Option  III  is  a  counterpart  to  this  delivery  system  where  the  Basic  Grants 
delivery  system  ceases  to  exist  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  a  BEOG  multi- 
agency  processing  policy.    The  major  implications  for  the  distinction 
between  this  counterpart  and  Option  II  is  the  necessity  in  the  latter  of 
there  being  a  separate  output  document,  whereas  under  a  non-BEOG  delivery 
■ytcea  an  output  document  for  the  grant  could  be  incorporated  into  results 
for  all  other  programs. 

The  feasibility  of  a  multi-agency  BEOG  policy  may  become  of  a  higher  order 
with  the  adoption  of  a  single  national  standard  of  family  financial  strength 
and  consensus  on  the  components  necessary  and  sufficient  to  conduct  a  needs 
analysis  for  any  and  all  programs.    However,  it  is  not  vital  co  adopt  in 
order  to  achieve  a  viable  Student  Common  Data  Form  system. 

The  introduction  of  a  possible  multi-agency  processing  policy  for  the  Basic 
Grant  Program  poses  some  serious  problems.    In  the  first  place.  Federal 
procedures  for  forms  clearance  represent  a  substantial  problem  in  any  option. 
Secondly,  the  matters  of  follow-up  by  the  ugency  and  responses  to  inquiries 
are  made  more  difficult  where  two  or  more  processors  are  involved.  The 
Identlflcatlort  of  potential  processors  and  their  designation  is  a  monumental 
issue  under  Federal  contract  provisions.    How  many  processors  would  be  allow- 
ed to  participate?    How  would  the  cost  related  to  exclusively  BEOG  processing 
be  separated  from  other  needs  analysis  processing  costs?    The  venlth  of 
problems  associated  with  this  approach  prevent  our  recommending  implementation 
of  Option  lU. 

Characteristics: 

-  Use  of  a  single  CSDF;  consensus  model 
Contribution  toward  goal: 

-  Closer  to  Task  Force  Goals 

-  Medium-range  possibility  for  implementation  with  respect  to  aid 
applications  for  the  1976-77  academic  year 

Changes  necessary  to  make  Option  feasible: 

-  Adoption  of  a  common  form,  consensus  model,  common  edit  procedures 

-  Adoption  of  uniform  codes 

-  Consolidated  approaches  to  the  printing  of  fonns 

-  Agreements  on  coordinated  distribution 

-  Although  a  multi-agency  policy  is  a  recommended  aspect,  this  Option 
can  still  be  affected  even  if  a  single  agency  policy  is  in  effect 
since  BEOG  application  items  alone  can  be  identified  for  filing  purposes 
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Tftchnlcal  feasibility,  coordination  and  tialng: 

-  Possible  even  In  the  absence  of  total .progrsn  coordination  and  timing 

-  However,  adoption  of  Option  III  makes  efforts  at  coordination  and 
timing  aore  llk«ly  and  feasible.    To  run  an  Option  III  program  one 
cannot  forgo  Inprovenents  In  coordination  and  timing 

-  Longer-term  feasibility  will  depend  upon  a  broad,  well-designed  and 
■onltored  fleld-test  program 

Cost: 

-  Anticipated  minimal  cost  impact 

-  Taken  together  with  a  reconn«ndatlon  for  Joint  contracts  for 
document  printing  and  protocols  on  distribution  there  may  be 
substantial  cost  sav^lngs  under  Option  III 

On  a  scale  of  1  to  5  (-)  (+) : 

OpClon  III 

12     3     4  5 


1.  Contribution  toward  goal  x 

2.  Changes/feasibility  x 

3.  Technical  feasibility  * 
A.    Cost  implicacions  x 

Option  IV 

Option  IV  is  characterized  by  a  system  whereby  agencies  serve  as  trans- 
mitters of  information  or  applications  to  other  agencies.    Under  Option  IV 
a  system  would  be  created  wherein  students  forward  applications  to  a  spec- 
ified agency  (such  as  his  or  her  state  agency)  for  distribution  to  processors, 
or  for  processing  directly  by  that  agency. 

This  option  comes  closer  to  one  Task  Force  goal  by  reason  of  a  structure 
which  calls  for  each  existing  agency  or  service  in  receipt  of  a  completed 
Student  Comuon  Data  Form  to  send  duplicates  of  the  application  material  Co 
other  processors.    For  example,  a  Student  Common  Data  Form,  submitted  on  a 
multi-copy  form  to  a  state  agency  would  be  sent  to  another,  agency  which  may 
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be  responsible  for  processing  applications  for  the  college  or  university 
the  student  plans  to  attend.    Likevise,  a  national  service  could  transmit 
duplicate  Infornution  to  other  processors  (BEOC,  for  example,  might  forward 
copies  of  material  filed  co  a  state  program).     In  no  instance,  as  here 
described,  does  the  recipient  agency  prepare  or  otherwise  edit  data  for 
another  processor.    The  strength  to  be  gained  by  this  approach  is  in  the 
ute  of  one  multi-copy  Student  Common  Data  Form  which  is  filed  by  the  appli- 
cant so  that  both  keypunch  and  mark-sense  technologies  are  accommodated. 

This  assumes  that  1)  such  a  form  is  readily  created  or  desirable  and  2)  that 
all  agencies  want  and  will  accept  Identical  data.    This  Is  not  clearly  the 
case  when  one  considers  the  current  differences  between  the  desired  data 
volume  of  the  BEOC  program  and  most  other  formats  which  have  been  examined. 

What  is  needed  to  implement  Option  IV  Is  agreement  on  one  version  of  the 
Student  Common  Data  Fona,  a  high  level  of  coordination  among  programs 
especially  with  respect  to  timing,  and  full  awareness  of  the  lags  in  receipt 
transmission  and  processing  of  data  which  can  result  from  this  method. 

The  difficulty  in  conceiving  implementation  of  this  option  is  mainly  due  to 
coordination  and  timing  problems.    This  option  can  only  be  effectively  under- 
taken in  the  prcbtnce  of  a  very  complex  system  of  cross-communications;  and 
it  would  nonetheless  be  prone  to  processingi  mailing,  deadline  failures  and 
other  delays. 

Option  IV  has  some  attractive  features,  especially  Its  potential  for  the 
literal  achievement  of  Task  Force  goals.    Therefore,  it  is  an  option  worth 
examining  In  the  long-range  perspective  (i.e.,  five  or  more  years  beyond 
this  time). 

Costs  are  likely  to  Increase  substantially  under  Option  IV,  since  in  order 
for  a  student  to  be  able  to  file  just  one  form.  It  must  be  acceptable  for 
either  keypunch  or  mark-sense  data  entry.    Therefore,  the  recipient  agency 
must  be  prepared  to  make  copies  or  to  break  down  copyscts,  "go  home"  to 
students  vho  have  not  filed  sufficient  original  copies  of  mark-sense  versions, 
etc.    Also,  the  type  of  form  conducive  to  this  kind  of  processing  is  simply 
more  expensive  to  print  than  ones  currently  in  use. 

Characteristics: 

-  Use  of  Student  Common  Data  Form 

-  Further  potential  for  multi-processing  of  BEOC 

-  Perhaps  one  form,  one  version  (including  "mark-sense") 

-  Student  submits  one  form(s)  to  one  location 
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Contribution  coward  goal: 

-  Htcts  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  foal 

-  Longer-range  possibilities  due  to  »any  problems  of  inpleaentation 
Changes  necessary  to  sake  Option  feasible: 

Tachnical  feasibility,  and  coordination  and  timing: 

-  SaM  as  Option  III  except  that  for  this  Option  to  work  effectively, 
the  systen  oust  be  able  to  avoid  lagtiae,  and  progran  coordination 
and  tiaing  aust  be  of  a  degree  not  yet  realistically  possible 

Cose: 

-  Likely  to  increase 

On  a  scale  of  1  to  5  (-)  (+): 


1.  Contribution  toward  goal 

2.  Changes/feasibility 

3.  Technical  feasibility 

4.  Cost  iBplications 


Option  V 

This  option  presupposes  «  "super-agency"  as  the  single  central  processor, 
responsible  for  all  input,  processing  and  output  activities.    While  this 
approach  clearly  reinforces  the  one  forn  goal  (no  copies  necessary)  it 
falls  farthest  from  the  realm  of  possibility  because  its  implementation 
depends  upon  a  degree  of  coordination  and  timing  ataong  and  between  programs 
i#hich  is  unrealistic  in  the  forseeable  future.    Furthermore  the  Task  Force 
does  not  wish  to  encourage  the  use  of  any  option  which  night,  in  the  curtai 
■cnt  of  the  roles  of  existing  services,  correspondingly  reduce  the  quantity 
and  scope  of  their  overall  services  to  educational  institutions.  These 
Include  training,  information  and  other  services. 


Option  IV 


1 


2 


3 


5 
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Characceriscics: 

*  Uce  of  a  Student  Common  Data  For% 

-  One  agency  as  che  total  delivery  system 

-  One  fora,  one  filing,  one  copy 
Contribution  toward  goal: 

-  Meet,  goal,  except  that  of  laaintaining  the  integrity  of  services 

-  Long-range  potential 

Changes  necessary  to  sake  Option  feasible: 

'  t^Tu"^^'^T'^^'°  concentrate  on  services  peripheral  to  but  not 
including  need  analysis  r      r  out  not 

Technical  feasibility,  and  coordination  and  timing: 

-  Not  realistic  in  any  forseeable  timeframe 
Cost: 

-  Could  be  higher  due  to  the  possible  establishment  of  a  whole  new 
organizational  structure 

On  a  scale  of  1  to  5  <-)  (+) : 

Option  V 

12      3      4  5 


1.  Contribution  toward  goal 

2.  Changes/feasibility  x 

3.  Technical  feasibility  x 

4.  Cost  implications 


X 
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ATTACHMENT  C 


Ifcy  2,  1975 


Douglas  R.  Dickson,  Registrar 
University  of  Pennijylvania 
221  Franklin  Bldg. 
Raiadelphia,  Pa.  1917U 

Dear  )tr.  Dickson: 

TJiank  you  for  giving  oe  an  opportunity  to  review  the  proposed  standards 
for  the  Uniform  Methodology  for  Measuring  Parental  Ability  to  Pay  prepared 
for  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  Problems.    Aftr  detailed  views, 
which  I  expressed  orally  at  our  meeting  in  Washington  on  »y  1  are  attached. 

Cki  a  general  plane,  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  "what  should 
parents  be  expected  to  contribute  to  a  child's  education"?  is  any  more 
answerable  than  the  question  "how  ouch  should  parents  of  college-aged  chil- 
dren be  allowed  to  spend  on  autocaobiles"?  (indeed  the  two  questions  are 
the  same  when  "automobiles"  are  broadened  to  all  non-education  spending) . 
The  Task  Force  has  wisely  chosen  to  Justify  its  particular  rate  schedule 
for  parental  contributions      pointing  to  its  "acceptability  and  noting 
that  acceptability  is  largely  a  function  of  recent  historical  practice.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  this  rationale  when  it  is  understood  that  the  clientele 
whosf/  acceptance  is  stipulated  is  the  "average"  studentr-aid  officer  and 
parfJnt.    However,  there  are  now  other  players  in  the  game  as  well— federal 
and-  state  education  finance  policymakers,  to  be  specif ic-and  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  the  Task  Force  methodolc3gy      this  group  may  not  be  so  widespread. 
If  that  should  be  the  case,  njy  advice  would  be  to  gain  the  broadest  possible 
acceptance  of  the  "adjusted  available  income"  measure  and  make  it  clear 
that  different  users  could  apply  different  rates  to  thax  index  of  paying 
ability.    Ihe  methodolocy  for  the  adjusted  available  income  measure,  with 
sone  reservations  noted  below,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  one  in 
grouping  together  families  of  similar  abilities- to- pay. 

I  hope  the  T*sk  Force  will  recommend,  for  the  future,  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  dropping  all  assets  contributions  from  the  parental 
contribution  procedures.    The  asset  contribution  adds  complexity,  is  based 
on  dubious  values  (wljy  tax  the  provident?),  encourages  cheating  in  exchange 
for  very  little  gain  as  best  I  can  tell. 

Good  luck  with  your  meetings. 


Sincerely, 


Snclosure 
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Notet  on  Bcuraan  April  1975 

UNIFORM  UETHODOLOGY  EfiAFT  ./ 

PP.  3rk.    I  don't  see  why  sttte  and  local  taxes  should  be  scaled  to  income 

nJ^Lrr!>^'T".^  '^^^^  P^^"^  consumption  niade  in  the  poliUc.l 

process  and  I  don't  see  anymore  reason  for  subtracting  them  thw 
•ubtricting  say    personal  travel  expenses.    Instead,  you  could  allow 
an  .mount  for  state  tnd  local  taxes  based  on  the  BLS  low-budget  esti- 
Mte  for  this  item,  allowing  the  iUowance  (soriy  about  that)  to 

^  ^"^^^  i^i^^  on  sticking  witlT^hi  per-  - 

centtges,  the  table  at  bottom  of  p.  k  sh<xUd  be  modified  to^tak^ 
i?.^r/!;?X  "^-^^^'^^ers  whose  payments  are  probably  lower.  The 
.^f  ^""P      P-  to  economic  studies  may  not  be 

right  and  is  unnecessary  anywaj-.  ^ 

p.  7        ambiguity  in  the  clause  "except  the  student" 

p.  8        label  "family  size,    including  applicant" 

^'  ^!i"?rfJ!!?  Of  annuities  are  too  high  to  meet  the  standard 

given  in  the  paragraph.    You  should  nofe  that  the  gap  between  moderate 
•tandard  «nd  average  social  security  may  change  in  the  m^e^lmoLh 
the  more  I  think  about^^^the  less  Vm  sure  which  way  the  change  will  bef 

p.  12  The  12  percent  conversion  can  best  be  justified  ts  broadlv  o«^m«+^«f 
with  current  practice,  including  BOG,  rather  than  as^flecti^^^  "^ 
anything  about  inflation.  reixc^wng 

?^.P*f?,^^®  raUonale  would  be  better  understood  if  you 
stated  that  families  whose  available  incomes  are  below  the  mcrferate 
standard  would  be  eligible  for  negative  asset  allowances.  ^ 

P.  lU      middle,  "real  contributicm"  will  move  with  real  inco.^  oily  if  the 
tax  brackets  are  also  adjusted  for  inflation.    Forget  it' 

i  ^^^^      ^®  important  so  that  the  public  not  be  unduly 
frightened  by  this  stuff  that  you  add  a  column  showing  "typical  gross 
income"  for  each  of  the  AAI  classes.  ^'jpx^ax  gross 

Comparison  tablet:    should  shew  total  family  ccctribution  (including  student 
contribution)  so  that  comparison  with  BOG's  is  more  realistic. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  UJilFQRM  METHODOLOGY 
FOR  DETERMINING  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  NEED 

Douglas  M.  Windham 
University  of  Chicago 

The  requested  review  of  Jaacs  Bowman's  paper  "A  Iniforo  Methodology 
for  Measuring  Parental  Ability  to  Pay:  A  Proposed  National  Standard  for 
1975-76."  concftrned  the  specifics  of  the  proposed  nethodology  only.  Tlie 
larger  questions  of  the  systems  basic  assumptions  and  the  Implenentaclon 
of  loan  versus  grant  programs  zo  meet  determined  need  were  not  considered 
within  Che  review. 

Tlte  initial  two  pages  suffer  from  an  excess  of  absolutes  -  "cannot", 
"true"  financial  strength,  "most  comprehensive  index"  -  which  are  simply 
errors  in  f^ct.    If  the  paper  Is  to  be  other  than  a  sales  presentation, 
greater  care  should  be  used  to  present  the  arguments  objectively.  There 
arc,  in  fact,  good  reasons  for  all  of  tlic  decisions  nade  In  the  paper  but 
the  attempt  to  suggest  that  other  views  may  not  be  equally  strong  is 
distasteful. 

The  foliovins  arc  the  main  points  for  which  changes  In  content  or 
presentation  are  suggested. 

<1)    Allowance  for  State  and  Local  Taxes 

It  seemed  to  be  the  cons.msus  of  the  review  panel  that  the  allowance 
for  state  and  local  taxes  be  determined  by  the  proportion  of  the  minlnum 
standard  budget  used  for  e.uch  purposes  with  adjustment  for  family  size. 
The  present  calculation  seems  excessively  generous  given  that  In  a  Tiebout 
^del  ot  location  theory  one  chooses  to  live  in  a  relatively  high  tax  area 
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In  Che  expectation  of  a  relatively  higher  quality  or  quantity  of  public 
services. 

(2)  Allovance  for  "Unusual  Expenses" 

The  use  of  medical  and  dental  expenses  and  casualty-theft  losses 
as  deductions  only  to  the  extent  they  are  allowable  for  federal  income 
tax  purposes  is  a  great  improvement.    The  new  procedure  should  increase 
user-comprehension  of  this  dedjcclon  as  well  as  equity  in  its  application. 

(3)  Allowance  for  "Housekeeping  Purposes" 

The  decision  to  include  this  allowance  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  income  derived  frora  the  employment  of  a  second  parent  is  not  fully 
avalLible  to  the  faaily  in  that  employment  brings  additional  expenses. 
However,  there  are  several  troublesooH:  concerns  here.    First,  the  use 
of  $1500  seerw  excetislvely  high  and  is  more  generous  than  the  similar 
allowance  under  the  federal  Income  tax.    .Second,  to  the  extent  that  two 
parent  employment  is  voluntary  the  special  treatment  nay  violate  the 
oft-stated  tenet  that  family  choices  will  not  be  given  consideration. 
Finally,  the  phrase  that  certain  fanilics  "do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
a  nonemployed  parent"  is  correct  but  unsettling  given  that  so  many  students 
wuty  have  the  "advantage"  of  two  nonemployed  parents. 

The  extension  of  the  allowance  to  single  working  parent  families 
appears*  fully  Justified. 

(4)    Hie  Minimum  Standard  Allowance 
The  use  of  the  minimum  rather  than  moderate  standard  is  a  very  ap- 
propriate d<*ciBlon  in  the  attempt  to  specify  that  part  of  a  family's  income 
over  which  they  have  discretionary  control.    The  inclusion  of  all  dependents 
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rather  than  just  children  is  a  subsidy  of  the  extended  fatrlly  but  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  elicit  any  criticism.    The  subsidy  of  large  families 
is  an  Item  I  find  distasteful  and  Inappropriate  In  this  context  but,  as 
this  Is  obviously  a  olnority  view,  1  will  not  elabor.itc  on  it  at  this  time. 
(5)    Asset  Treatnenc 
1  have  dealt  witti  this  topic  in  detail  In  ny  paper  "The  Treitoent 
of  Family  Assets  in  the  Need  Assessment  Process:    An  Analysis  of  Alternatives," 
and  I  have  little  nev  to  add  at  this  tine.    The  present  proposal  represents 
a  continued  inequity  m  that  farn/buslness  assets  and  human  capital 
assets  are  taxe^  less  than  are  other  assets.    Tlie  failure  of  the  advocates 
of  the  P\frR  approach  to  explain  their  nethodology  to  the  financial  aid 
conmunlty  has  made  it  impossible  to  incorporate  a  human  capital  component 
excvpc  to  the  extent  that  present  earnlnss  reflect  it  (which  It  will  not 
doikat  younger  agas;. 

Tlic  special  treatment  of  business/farm  net  worth  is  unjustified  and 
cases  serious  doubt  upon  the  ability  of  a  private  aid  syt^tem  to  develop 
an  equitable  treatwent  of  ucononKally  different  Individuals, 
(b)    Ketlrenent  Allowance 
dl<icussed  at  the  ciectlnR  of  the  panel  of  econonsists,  the  onounts 
given  for  the  retirement  allowance  are  not  at  all  in  line  with  the  justification 
of  supplementing  social  s»ecurity  up  to  tt.e  noderate  retlrcnient  standard. 
Since  there  ii»  scne  question  already  as  to  the  use  of  a  moderate  retirement 
standard  after  earlier  use  ot  tlic  »iftiaun  standard  budget,  great  care 
should  be  used  in  justiiying  the  even  nore  generous  treatment  indicated 
by  the  table  of  retlrenent  allowances. 
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(7)    Conversion  of  Discretionary  Net  Worth 
There  is,  1  believe,  some  justification  for  the  use  of  the  flat 
12  percent  conversion  ratio  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  discussion 
of  expected  inflation  rates'    Also,  the  $4,000  standard  for  negative  income 
supplements  from  assets  should  be  indexed  to  inflation  m  some  way  to  avoid 
the  need  for  continual  rewriting  of  the  text.    A  simple  technique  is  co 
use  the  moderate  income  standard  for  the  appropriate  family  size. 
(8)    Taxing  Rates 

Although  it  seems  to  distress  some  people,  the  fact  remains  as  stated 
at  the  panel  meeting  that  rates  are  inherently  arbitrary.    The  rates  as 
glveP.  or  a«  adjusted  from  suggestions  to  make  then  more  regressive  are 
as  easy  to  defend  as  they  are  to  attack.    The  only  test  of  taxing  rates 
is  their  acceptability  to  the  government,  financial  aid  community,  and 
parents. 

The  last  sentence  in  this  section  (beginning  "The  taxation  rates 
would...)  is  incorrect  unless  the  tax  brackets  are  indexed  to  CPI  or  some 
other  standard. 

(9)    Treatment  of  Multiple  Siblings 

I  happen  to  be  an  advocate  of  what  James  Bowman  calls  an  "extremely 
pure"  ability- to-pay  view.     If  a  special  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
having  more  than  one  chfld  in  simultaneous  postsecondary  attendance 
(remembering  that  the  budget  standard  already  gave  consideration  to  family 
size),  parental  contributions  should  be  offset  by  loans  only  nnd  not  by 
grants. 
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(10)    Expectation  froa  Sutrjser  Savings 
Tlie  soggestion  »a,  =adc  to  Stat.  CNpected  sunncr  savings  as  a  certain 
number  of  hours  worked  tUes  the  nini^u™  wage.    This  seens  um.ccessarUy 
cuBbcrsooc.  to       since  a  si»,ple  indcxlug  of  our  prc.cnt  values  (a.  justified 
by  a  calculatior.  such  as  the  above)  would  achieve  the  same  end. 
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STATEfCNT  BY 

The  Honorable  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Uiited  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Before  the 
Subconmlttee  on  Education 

of  the 

United  States  Senate 

July  1975 

rtr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Coirmittee: 

I  would  like  to  submit  several  recommendations  for  your 
consideration  as  your  attention  is  directed  toward  the  r^-enactment  of 
Title  IV-D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended.   As  you 
know,  Title  IV  is  the  student  assistance  portion  of  the  Act  and  Part  D 
is  concerned  with  the  Cooperative  Education  Program. 

In  addition  to  my  own  deep  concern  for  the  future  direction 
of  higher  education,  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this  legislation 
because  the  largest  and  most  successful  cooperative  education  program 
in  this  nation  Is  located  in  ny  state  of  Massachusetts  at  Northeastern 
Uiiversity  In  Boston.    Therefore,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  its 
tremendous  worth  to  students,  the  connunity,  and  the  nation. 

Northeastern  Uiiverslty  has  flourished  and  developed  as  a 
coranunity  service  institution  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
offering  the  cooperative  program,  which  alternates  periods  of  full-time 
eflployment  with  periods  of  full-time  study,  since  1909  to  all  students. 
Northeastern  has  educated  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  working  class 
families  in  the  area  and  has  given  to  many  the  opportunity  for  upward 
social  and  economic  mobility.    In  addition,  ithas  served  the  needs  of 
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the  employing  comnunity  through  the  preparation  of  these  young  people 
for  various  careers. 

Currently  there  are  nearly  9,000  upperclass  students  at 
Northeastern  in  40  different  disciplines  actively  engaged  in  this 
alternation  of  work  and  study.    They  are  currently  earning  $28,000,000 
taxable  income  each  year  to  help  pay  for  their  education  and  to  lend 
financial  support  to  their  families.    It  is  the  purpose  of  Title  IV-0 
to  make  seed  money  available  to  other  colleges  and  universities  so 
that  they  may  emulate  the  example  of  Northeastern  and  enable  many 
more  students  the  opportunity  of  a  college  education. 

As  a  result  of  ny  knowledge  of  Northeastern  and  other  schools 
having  a  cooperative  education  program,  I  would  like  to  share  the  folic 
points  with  myCoUea^sand  also  to  make  a  number  of  recommendations: 
1.    As  a  result  of  the  Federal  government's  past  commitment 
to  cooperative  education,  there  are  now  approximately 
900  colleges,  universities,  and  community  colleges 
offering  or  planning  to  offer  a  cooperative  education 
curriculum.    The  demonstrable  value  of  college  work-study 
cooperative  education  has  prompted  more  and  more  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  seek  Federal  funding 
under  Title  IV-D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  cooperative  programs  or  to  strengthen 
existing  programs.    Ify  information  1s  that  requests  from 
770  colleges  and  universities  aggregating  $33,000,000 
were  presented  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  current 
funding,  and  these  could  hardly  be  satisfied  by  the 
existing  authorization  of  $10,750,000. 
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2.   Educators  throughout  the  country  believe  that  this  form 
of  higher  education  is  particularly  relevant  to  solving 
both  the  financial  and  substantive  crises  in  higher 
education.    They  want  to  adopt  cooperative  education 
because : 

—  it  makes  possible,  without  additional  new 
Investment,  multiple  uses  of  their  capital 
facilities ; 

—  it  makes  possible  a  stronger  base  of  tuition 
support  since  students  in  such  programs  earn 
money  during  their  work  periods,  often 
sufficient  enough  to  meet  full  tuition  re- 
quirements; 6nd, 

—  it  affirms  by  demonstration  that  young 
people  have  a  place  in  the  system  since  the 
program  provides  them  with  actual  work-for- 
wages  in  real  life  situations. 

The  evidence  is  quite  clear  and  substantial  that  students 
in  cooperativeprograms,  through  their  actual  work  experiences, 
know  that  their  career  expectations  are  fulfillable.  Young 
Americans  need  more  of  this  kind  of  faith  in  the  future > 
and  certainly  more  fidelity  to  our  economic  system  if  that 
system  is  to  be  reinforced  snd  maintained. 
3.   There  is  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  cooperative  education  in 
American  families.    As  evidence  of  this,  the  National  Com- 
mission for  Cooperative  Education,  based  at  Northeastern 
Uiiversity,  receives  30,000  inquiries  annually  from  parents 
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seeking  information  as  to  how  and  where  their  sons  and 
daughters  can  enroll  in  college  work-study  cooperative 
programs. 

4.  Despite  the  high  level  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  trade  union  leaders  fully  support  the  expansion 
of  cooperative  education.    They  see  the  pragmatic  con- 
tent as  a  good  form  of  education.    More  importantly, 
they  see  cooperative  education  as  the  means  through  which 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  union  members  can  go  forward 

in  higher  education.     Their  attitude  has  been  expressed 
by  Mr.  I.W.  Abel  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  Mr.  Carroll  Hutton,  Director  of  Education  for  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 

5.  Disadvantaged  families,  particularly  among  minorities, 
need  cooperative  education  for  their  families.    It  is  the 
only  way  our  poor  youth  can  go  to  college  and  earn  money 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  their  education  without  placing 

a  strain  on  the  family  income.    It  is  important  to  know, 
and  this  is  said  in  no  way  derogatorily ,  that  families  on 
the  poverty  level  must  place  a  higher  value  on  work  than 
learning,  and  when  their  children  can  both  work  for  money 
and  learn  at  the  same  time,  parental  opposition  to  going 
to  college  diminishes. 

6.  President  Ford,  Commissioner  Bell,  and  other  spokesmen  of 
the  Administration  have  been  calling  upon  the  leaders  of 
education,  labor,  and  industry  to  form  a  partnership  to 
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bring  about  a  rededication  to  our  inherited  work  ethic. 
In  his  Ohio  State  speech  of  August  30,  1974,  the 
President  called  upon  these  leaders  to  include  a  work 
content  in  the  total  educational  process.    From  countless 
personal  experiences,  it  is  evident  that  the  President 
was  in  fact  echoing,  or  at  least  responding  to,  a  general 
attitude  throughout  the  country.    Significantly,  the 
assumption  has  become  widespread  that  the  government  has 
fully  endorsed  cooperative  education,  wants  it  generally 
adopted,  and  will  aid  its  growth.    It  should  be  noted 
that  the  college  cooperative  model  is  the  means  through 
which  the  partnership  of  academia,  labor,  and  industry 
is  already  a  working  partnership. 
.   As  a  result  of  the  above  mentioned  conditions,  we  now  have 
a  large  number  of  new  requirements,  such  as: 

—  college  administrators  must  be  helped  to 
implement  the  change  over  from  the  inherited 
traditional  form  of  education  to  the  work- 
study  cooperative  model; 

—  college  coordinators      the  professionals 
responsible  for  the  job  placement  of  students  — 
must  be  trained  and  taught  "how-to-do-it." 

—  high  school  guidance  counselors  must  be 
educated  so  they  can  direct  graduating  students 
into  cooperative  education  programs;  and. 
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—  regional  activities  must  be  formal ly  set  up 


to  create  a  greater  participation  on  the 
private  sector  in  the  cooperative  college 
program.    One  objective  to  be  met  is  the 


creation  of  regional  "job  banks"  for  college 


students. 


To  accomplish  the  necessary  and  appropriate  expansion  of  this 


desirable  educational  program,  I  recoimend  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
authorization  for  cooperative  education. 

Cooperative  education  recently  and  suddenly  has  found  its  time 
and  moved  out  from  a  state  of  partial  limbo  into  a  major  role  on  the 
national  educational  scene. 

The  former  president  of  General  Motors,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Cole, 
who  himself  is  a  product  of  the  cooperative  education  program  at  the 
General  Motors  Institute,  presented  a  powerful  and  imaginative  statement 
of  reconwendations  for  Congressional  action  to  make  greater  use  of 
cooperative  education  possibilities.    Mr.  Cole  noted  that: 


With  the  purpose  of  strengthening  this  legislation,  testimony 
has  been  secured  from  individuals  with  widely  diverse  backgrounds. 
Official  representatives  from  business  and  labor,  from  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Cormerce  and  the  AFL-CIO  have  all  reconmended  and  urged  development 
of  cooperative  education. 


Cooperative  education  is  responsible.    It  is 
accountable.    Its  performance  has  facilitated  > 
rather  than  impeded  educational  purposes. 
Clearly  on  the  basis  of-what  it  already  has 
contributed  and  achieved  in  the  field  of 
higher  education,  cooperative  education  is 
one  of  the  best  bargains  in  return  for 
money  spent.    It  Is  re^diy  and  capable  of  a 
new  era  of  expansion  and  service  to  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  Richard  Holden»  Director  of  the  Division  of  Training  and 
Facilities »  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  sunned  up  OE's  position  as 
follows: 

It      well  be  that  cooperative  education 
offers  more  return  on  the  investment  than 
any  other  educational  progr«n.    It  could 
ntU  be,  the  major  breakthrough  of  the 
1970*s  for  students,  for  faculty  involve- 
ment, and  for  ei»|)loyers. 

Part  of  the  money  requested  in  this  legislation  is  earmarked 

for  research  and  training.    I  recoffinend  that  the  maximum  authorization 

for  these  items  also  be  increased. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  cooperative  education  has  created  a 
very  large  demand  for  coordinators  to  staff  the  new  progrwis.    it  is 
apparent  that  many  of  those  taking  these  positions  are  without  the 
background  and  training  to  administer  a  cooperative  education  progrw. 
Attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  Office  of  Education's  role  in  assuring 
more  effective  and  sophisticated  training  programs  and  workshops  for 
coordinators.    There  Is  also  a  requirement  for  improving  the  professionalism 
of  present  coordinators  by  increasing  efforts  to  have  workshops  and 
forums  which  improve  the  skills  of  coordinators  in  the  field. 

The  present  funding  of  $750,000  Is  inadequate.    This  year's 
demand  exceeded  $3,000,000  for  training  of  coordinators  and  for  basic 
research  in  the  field.    In  order  to  improve  cooperative  education  prograns 
and  to  provide  the  infonnational  programs  necessary  to  reach  high  school 
counselors,  students,  parents,  and  employers,  more  effort  must  be 
expended. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  maximum  authorization  for  a  grant  to  an 
individual  Institution  or  an  institution  participating  in  a  consortitm 
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arrangement  must  be  Increased. 

The  original  limitation  of  $75,000  per  Institution  was 
developed  on  cost  figures  detennined  In  1965.    The  problems  of  inflation 
over  the  past  ten  years  has  certainly  eroded  these  data.    In  addition, 
one  of  the  problems  in  the  administration  of  the  current  legislation 
has  been  created  by  the  tendency  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
give  many  small  grants  to  a  large  number  of  institutions.    In  some 
cases  this  has  not  allowed  a  sufficient  Impact  to  be  generated  on  the 
curriculum  at  any  one  Institution.    If  we  are  to  produce  more  insti- 
tutions with  cooperative  education  programs,  then  larger  grants  must 
be  made.   However,  each  recipient  must  demonstrate  a  serious  commitment 
to  the  development  of  a  significant  cooperative  program. 

Consortium  arrangements  for  the  mutual  development  of 
cooperative  programs  have  been  very  successful  over  the  past  ten  years. 
This  type  of  arrangement,  where  feasible,  should  be  encouraged.  The 
needs  of  an  institution  in  a  consortium  are  neither  greater  nor  lesser 
than  those  of  an  Individual  institution  applying  on  its  own  for  federal 
funds,  and  therefore,  the  authorized  amount  should  be  the  same. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you 
ny  thoughts  on  Title  IV-D.    If  you  have  any  specific  questions.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  one  of  my  colleagues  provide  the  additional 
Information  you  need. 
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For  years  I  have  ■aintalned  an  abiding  interest  in  Cooparative 
Education.  M/  coapulsions  on  this  subject  will  become  very  obvious  in 
this  prasantationt;  you  have  heard  these  words  and  these  ideas  fro* 
■a  aany  times  before  in  different  contexts.  My  only  explanation  is  this: 
whan  problaas  persist,  the  words  and  ideas  about  thes  tend  to  hang 
around. 

At  any  rate,  I  have  been  in  the  business  of  promoting 
Cooperative  Education  for  a  good  long  tiae       as  a  Mtter  of  fact, 
•ver  since  I  had  to  "hassle"  my  way  through  a  univeraity  education 
and  my  preparation  for  the  noble  discipline  of  the  law. 

In  pursuit  of  this  interest,  I  introduced  a  bill  on  May  10,  1967, 
"to  provide  increased  opportunities  for  students  in  higher  education 
for  off-ca»pus  e«ploy»ent  by  establishing  progra«s  of  work-study 
cooperative  education".  (S.  1736,  90th  Congress,  1st  Session.]  The 
bill  authorized  aoney  to  be  spent  "for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and 
proaotlng  work-study  cooperative  education  programs  at  Institutions 
of  higher  education.."  to  establish  and  maintain  academic  courses  of 
study  that  would  "...  alternate  academic  study  with  full- time  on-the- 
joh  employment  In  which  all  compensation  Is  paid  by  employers  In 
business,  industry,  the  professions,  government,  or  service-type 
work  situations."  The  bill  Included  provisions  and  authorizations  for 
"...  the  Initial  research  and  study  required  to  determine  whether  It 
would  be  feasible  to  establish  such  a  program  "  at  any  given  institution 
of  higher  education;  for  the  actual  operation  of  a  work-study  cooperative 
•ducation  program  after  proper  criteria  and  application  procedures 
had  been  met;  Tor  adequate  reporting  and  accounting  methods  as  well 
as  for  adequate  supervision  and  consultation  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  In  the  office  of  Education. 

To  Insure  substantial  leadership  and  to  provide  the  necessary  guid- 
ance for  such  programs  the  bill  authorized  the  Commissioner  "..to  make 
grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  or  non-profit 
private  agancles  or  institutions,  for  the  training  of  persons  capable 
of  establishing,  admlnlltarlng ,  and  coordinating  work-Study  cooperative 
aducatioa  programs." 
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I  followed  th.t  on  April  23,  1961  with  the  introduction  of 
.i.iUr  provisions  "...  to  «end  the  High.r  Eduction  Act  of  1965.  th. 
N.tion.1  D#fens«  eduction  Act  of  195«.  the  N.tion.l  Vocation.! 
Studant  Insurant.  Act  of  1965.  the  Higher  Eduction  Feciliti.s  Act  of  1963 
Md  reUted  Acts."  (S.  3091.  90th  Congress.  2nd  Session] 

The  fer-re.chinf  rubrics  of  these  two  bills  expressed  my 
continuing  enthusi.s.  for  Cooperative  Educetion.  My  enthusiasm  hes 
bean  vindicated  by  the  pheno.enel  growth  of  Cooperetive  Educetion  in 
the  United  States. 

Cooperetive  Education  has  been  adopted  by  ebout  100  institutions 
of  higher  leerninf  in  ell  of  our  fifty  states.  Without  question,  it  is 
estiaeted  there  wiU  be  500.000  to  one  Billion  students  In  college 
work-study  cooperetive  education  progress  throughout  the  country. 


A  very  significent  espect  of  ny  rationale  for  advocating 
Cooperetiv.  Education  lies  in  its  relationship  to  >y  views  on 
retionel  Manpower  policy.    My  views  on  national  aanpoHer.  in  turn, 
relete  in  the  aein  to  full  enployaent.  As  my  stend  on  cooperetive 
work-study  educetion  progrea  indlcetes.  I  intend  in  the  formulation 
of  my  legisletlve  |>olicy  for  the  future,  however  gredually  end 
slowly  beceuse  of  circumstances  beyond  my  control,  to  construct 
stretegies  and  methodologies  which  leed  to  full  employment  --  a  job 

for  every  eble-bodied  person  who  needs  work,  end  wents  work. 

t 

My  stretegy  for  full  employment  end  for  cooperative  educetion 
rests  on  e  besic  point  of  view.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  will  or 
the  impulse  to  work,  to  build,  to  do.  to  be  ective  is  inherent  in 
the  human  spirit*;  any  society  which  denies  its  people  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  this  impulse  violates  en  ingreined 
need  et  its  own  peril.  Colleges  and  universities  that  capitelize  on 
this  principle  will  send  out  students  with  positive  notions  ebout  life 
and  ebout  their  economic  roles  In  our  Americen  society    In  my  estimetion. 
ell  education  ought  to  be  built  on  this  idea. 

But.  thet  is  the  point:  our  society  in  one.  way  or  another  hes 
dsnifd  «any  parsons  access  to  higher  educetloa  and  hes, 
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therefore,  denied  to  the.  Maningful  economic  roles.  The  failure  to 
l^rovidt  th.  skills-necessary  for  meaningful .e.ploy.ent  to  .inoritits. 
.  to  university  and  college  "drop-outs-,  and  to  all  alienated  young 
p.opl.  .xacts  such  incalcuable  costs  that  the  burden  »ust  finally 
bacoM  too  heavy  for  a  democratic  society  to  bear. 

To"  state  it  positively:  there  is  perhaps  no  way  that  I  can  assess 
for  you  in  huaan  ter«,  in  society's'  terms  or  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
contributions  cooperative  education  can  make  towards  alleviating  this  dilemma 
lut  the  evidence  is  here:  cooperative  education  programs  have  opened 
the  doors  of  education  to  many  persons  previously  denied  by  providing 
them  with  jobs  that  will  pay  their  way  at  school,  at  the  sane  time 
giving  them  employment  experience  related  to  their  academic  studies 
and  the  personal  perspective  they  have  chosen  for  themselves. 

According  to  many  advocates  of  Cooperative  Education,  these 
strategies  and  methodologies  suit  business  and  are  good  for  business. 
For  example,  in  the  opinion  of  John  R.  Benbow  (  PResident  of  the  Indiana 
National  »ank,  Indianapolis,  Indiana). 

Cooperative  Education  "...  allows  students  to  , 
experience  productive  work  in  paying  jobs  which  bring  . 
thJm  face-to-face  with  practical  f?y-r**'*^*^?i'*^i!J'"  ! 
the  same  kinds  of  problems  they  will  face  when  they 
leave  college  and  enter  the  real  world. 

"That  experience  can  be  priceless  in  terms  of 
Itarning  about  human  interactions  and  J;.f"Pi;«  ^°Jitioi» 
of  the  Complexities  of  the  customer  -  business  «l*"oii 
ship  and  tKe  business-government  '^eU.tionships.  The 
reinforcement  of  classroom  theory  with  practical 
exJSJreSc:  Is  an  extension  of  an  old  Chinese  P^^^jJ: 
"  I  hear.  I  forget.  I  see,  I  rencmbcr.  I  do.  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Benbow  is  implying,  and  quite  aptly,  that  Cooperative  Education  has 
soaething  to  offer  to  business. 

As  I  have  already  suggested.  I  think  that  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  in  a  crucial  position  to  do  something  about 
these  aanpower  aatters  in  a  highly,  competent  manner    Lpa'ersely,  permit 
«e  to  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  that  cooperative  education  programs 
are  in  a  crucial  position  to  do  something  about  eduw^ '.ion  on  college 
and  university  campuses. 

Currently  our  institutions  of  higher  education  (as  is  the  case 
with  manpower  policy  )  have  problems  of  their  own.  Apparently  a  great 
number  of  our  people  cannot  adequately  answer  the  question,  "Why  am 
I  going  to  college?"  When  that  question  is  not  answered  or  is  unsatis- 
factorily answered,  students  properly  conclude  that  our  system  does 
not  work  for  them.  Without  this  motivation,  they  fail  at  school  in  very 
large  numbers;  they  drop  out;  they  protest;  or  they  are  thrown  out.' 
Of  all  the  examples  of  human  and  social  waste  to  which  we  can  point,  none 
is  more  disheartening  and  costly  than  the  attrition  rate  of  students 
who  enter  our  conventional  educational  institutions.  One  recent  report  ' 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  stated  that  less  than  half 
of  the  students  entering  college  each  year  will  complete  two  years 
of  study,  and  only  about  one* third  will  complete  a  four-yaar  course 
of  study. 

What  is  missing  that  so  many  students  abort  their  education? 
The  conclusion  of  the  office  of  Education  report  is  that  most  college 
students  lack  the  experience  and  sense  of  adult  role*  thnt  wou-ld  help 
them  see  how  courses  can  be  relevant.  But  the  expert  observes  that  the 
ability  to  make  career  choices  improves  with  off-campus  experience. 
Briefly,  a  relevant  and  meaningful  education  must  be  conducted  in  a 
reality  context. 

I  will  affirm  with  most  American  citizens  that  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  have  in  the  past  built  some  substantial  bridges 
from  which  thousands  and  thousands  of  students  have  taken  their  places 
in  American  society,  gut  these  bridges  will  not  stand  forever.  New 
days  demand  new  dreamt.  In  my  opinion,  Cooperative  Education  is  a  large 
part  of  the  creative  vision  for  the  future.  The  future  of  higher 

education,  in  part  at  least,  rests,  in  these  words  from  another  : 
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advocate  of  Cooperative  Education: 


...  cooperative  education  is  basid  on  the  principle 
that  well-educated  individuals  can  be  developed  most 


of 
on 

Motivated 


effectively  through  an  educational  pattern  which, 
at  periodic  intervals  dips  them  into  the  reality  o 
the  world  beyond  the  campus...  Cooperative  Educati 
unites  jobs  and  learning  and  creates  highly  «otiv- 
students."  (Roy  L.  Woodridge,  Vice  President  for 
Cooperative  Education,  Northeastern  Ur.ivarsity,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. ) 

I  aA  also  nindful  that  Cooperative  Education  programs  can 

ba  of' great  financial  benefit  to  participating  colleges  and  univ»r$itia$. 

I  a>  bothered,  as  all  of  you  are,  by  .^reports  of  increases  in  tuition 
costs,  cutbacks  in  educational  services,  «enacing  financial  difficulties. 
Mien  I  read  that  *  college  of  engineering    or  a  college  of 
phamacy  has  been  shut  down  for  want  of  aoney,.  I  consider  it 
a  national  tragedy. 

Our  Cooperative  Programs  will  aid  institutions  of  higher  learaing 
uintain  their  financial  solvency.        Permit       to  list  so.e  basic 

propositions  about  Cooperative  Education,  partly  by  way  of  suwary  and 

recapitulation. 

I.    The  federal  legislation  which  created  cooperative  education 
provided  a  "cthod  by  which  three  major  American  institutions- 

/tovernment,  the  economic  sy:.tem,  and  higher  education- 
could  cooperate  on  matters  important  to  the  nation- 


n. 


An  education  conducted  in  a  reality  context  alerts  students 
and  Makes  them  responsive  to  their  own  needs  and  the  needs 
of  society  and  their  local  communities. 

III.    Cooperative  Education  highlights  for  the  students  the  nec^sity 
for  performance  skills,  the  means-ends  schemes  to  get  things 
done,  as  well  «s  the  cognitive,  affective,  attitudirial,  and 
social  skills  necessary  to  cope  with  whatever  the  Muse  of 
History  casts  up  on  the  shores  of  their  lives. 
IV.    Ihe  program  helps  to  pay  students'        way  through  school  with 
Jobs  that  are  reUvant  to  their  life  and  academic  discipline. 
In  very  many  ways,  this  component  pusl^es  society  towards 
structural  full  employment.    The  doors  have  been  opened  to  the 
disadvantaged* 
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V.       The  Cooperativt;  Education  program,  initiated  in  the  iatter 
part  of  the  1960's,  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  will 
lead  education  to  the  future. 
VI.       The  Cooperative  Education  program  has  boon  good  for 

business,  for  education,  for  the  econciaic  s/stem,  and  for 
government. 

All  this  points  up  my  desire  to  underscore  and  e«phasize  some 
basic  recoBuaendations  suggested  very  strongly  by  my  co^adVocates  of 
Cooperative  Education. 

l\       I  believe  that  parallel  programs  should  be  authorized  by 
legislation  in  additon  to  the  alternate  programs  now  in 
operation. 

II.        I  believe  in  granting  the  progrini  flexibility  to 
safeguard  the  philosophical  orientations  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  involved. 

III.        I  believe  that  grants  should  bo  authorized  for  five  years 
rather  than    three  years  as  currently  provided. 

IV.  I  believe  that  $150,000  should  become  the  naxlmun  grant 

to  a  participating  institution  rath«r  than  the  current  $7T*,f>^ 

V.  I  believe  in  th«  recommendations  for  autliouzcd  funding  under 
Section  451  (a)  and  (b) ,  under  Part  D  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  suggested  hy  the  Cooperative 
Education  Association,  the  Cooperative  Education  Division  of 
the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education,  and  the 
National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Education.  Accordingly, 

I  would  like  legislative  measure?  that  push  towards  twentv- 
flve  million  dollars  for  planning,  •stablishing,  and  exoansion 
and  thr««  million  dollars  for  training,  demonstrations i  and 
research--  that  is,  a  total  authorization  of  twenty-eight 
million  dollars. 
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Mortover,  I  belitve  some  t»x  benefits  should  fo 
•long  with  th«  op«r»tion$  of" Cooperative  Education 
For  example,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  a  refundable  tax  credit  for  post-secondary 
education  for  tutition  and  fees  paid  to  colleges 
and  universities.  I  believe  w*  should  «igh 
seriously  the  possibility  of  granting  employers 
a  tax  credit  on  wages  paid  to  cooperative 
education  students  for  on-the-job  educational 
experience. 


Finally,  I  believe  that  the  Cooperative  Education  program 
is  one  key  to. the  future  developaent  of  a  aore  self-fulfilling 
and  socially  valuable  university  experience. 
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STATCMCNT  ON  COOPERATIVB  EDUCATION 
By 

Roy  L.  Wooldrldge,  vice  President  for  Cooperative  Education 
Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
July,  1975 

I  am  Roy  L.  Wooldrfdge,  vice  President  for  Cooperative  Education  at  Northeastern 
University  m  Boston,  Massachusetts  where  14,000  students  are  enrolled  In  cooperative 
education  programs.  I  am  also  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Commission  for  Co- 
operative Education  which  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  which  seeks  to  promote  coopera- 
tive education  with  corporate  and  Industrial  leaders,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  been 
asked  to  express  my  views  on  cooperative  education,  which  are  based  on  25  years  of 
experlece,  and  In  so  doing  to  urge  your  continued  support  of  a  Federal  program  to 
assist  in  the  future  development  of  thl«  system  of  education. 

The  cooperatlvG  plan  of  education  Is  a  distinctly  American  philosophy  of  higher 
education.   It  Includes  all  of  the  academic  requirements  of  the  traditional  type  of  higher 
education,  plus  learning  while  doing,  and  applying  what  is  being  studied  while  a  student. 

Cooperative  education  Is  defined  as  a  unique  plan  of  educational  enrichment  de- 
signed to  enhance  self-realization  and  direction  by  Integrating  classroom  study  with 
planned  and  supervised  experience  In  educational,  vocational,  or  cultural  learning 
situations  outside  of  the  formal  classroom  environment.  Simply  stated,  cooperative 
education  is  based  on  the  principle  that  well-educated  individuals  can  be  developed 
most  effectively  through  an  educational  pattern  which,  at  periodic  intervals,  dips 
them  into  the  reality  of  the  world  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  campus.  Through 
these  controlled  and  structured  experiences,  the  students  bring  an  enrichment  to  the 
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clkttraon  which  •nctanc.i  th.lr  toU\  d.v«lopm«nt.  lh«  .ii«r.c«l  Ingrr/JUnti  tf 
Itat  0>.  •xp.rl.ntl.l  ph...  1.  con.ld«,d  .  d.^ree  r.qu.rt».nt  .nd  th..t  th.  ln.Utu- 
tlon  aituMt  *•  r«iponiU)lUty  far  int^amtlng  It  Into  th«  cduoiau:?!  proc*M. 

It  it  o.U«J  "eoop.niUv.  «lu«Uon"b.o.ui.  It  it  d.p.ndot  uron  th.  coop.t.Uon 
o<  a,,  ouuid.  .fl.nei..  .nd  .ductor.  in  oomblnina  to  fon.  .  .upJrtor  tot.1  «Juc.Uon.l  . 
prognm  for  th.  .tud.nU.  Thi.  Pfxxjtmm  h..  .n  int.rr.Ut«i  «cp.ri.r>c.  snd  .tudy 
ooiit.iit,  »™fuUy  pUni-d  .nd  .up«vl.«J  to  produc.  optimum  «lu»tic«l  r..u)U 
for  Mch  itud.nt  involv«i.  Th.  in.UtuUon  ...urn.,  th.  r..pon.ibility  for  finding 
...i«n..nt.  which  .r.  r.l.t«l  to  th.  5tudent.'  prof...ioi«l  obj.ctiv..,  thu.  provldina  • 
•xp.ri.nc.  th.t  .nh.nc.  knowlwlg.  .cquir«i  in  th.  cU.iroom.  Th.  .tiid.nt.j.in 
«.lu.bl.  «.p.ri.nc  r.l.t.d  to  th.ir  fi«ld  of  .tudy  «nd  ..m  .11  or.  m.Jor  .h.n  ct 

their  coU.q.  .xp.ni.i. 

In  fl.n«»l .  key  op.t.Uv.  f.ctor  in  th.  cooperativ.  pUn  i.  th.  f.culty.coordi- 
wtor.  Th.  r..pon.ibility  of  Mch  f.culty  coordinator  i.  to  find  .mployer.  in  th. 
.tud.nf.  field  of  int.r.st  .nd  to  brlna  .uch  .mploy.r.  into  .  coop.t.Uv.  r.Ution.hlp 
with  th.  in.UtuUon.  A  coop«t.Una  .mploy.r  mu.t  b.  wlllins  to  provide  work  to  b. 
.h..«d  by  two  .tudent".,  one  of  whom  work,  on  th.  Job  whil.  the  other  ettend.  C0II.Q.. 
At  th.  .nd  of  .  specifi«l  P«riod  of  time,  the  two  student,  chenge  pl.ce.  which  keep. 
tt,e  Job  continuou.ly  filled  while  the  .tudent.  ...igned  to  it  .re  able  to  .p.nd  h.lf 
of  their  time  in  college.  Th.  l.ngth  of  the  period  of  eltemtion  v.n.5  in  different  , 
insUtuUon.     doe.  th.  total  amount  of  work  experience  required  and  th«  point  in 
th.  student's  curriculum  «t  which  it  starts. 

Th.  pairing  principl.  is  generally  observed  in  cooperative  progrem.,  but  it 
U  not  unlver.ally  follow«l,  nor  is  it  considered  e  fundamental  principle  of  the  coop«tive 
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system.  Some  Institutions  have  arranged  their  programs  so  that  all  their  students  go 
to  work  at  the  same  time  with  all  returning  to  college  at  one  time.  Even  those  Insti- 
tutions that  use  the  pairing  amingement  have  found  It  desirable  In  cerUln  Instances 
to  provide  only  one  co-op  student  for  a  given  Job  providing  It  can  be  handled  In  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  the  student  to  return  to  college  for  the  regular  class  period.  The 
essential  feature  of  cooperative  education  Is  not  the  pairing  of  students  but  the  alter- 
nation between  periods  of  employment,  regulated  by  the  college,  and  periods  of 
classroom  work  at  the  college. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  between  cooperative  education  and 
the  Federal  Work-Study  Program.  Under  cooperative  education  the  Institution  assumes 
the  responilblllty  for  finding  assignments  which  are  related  to  the  student's  profes- 
sional objectives  and  Integrates  these  experiences  Into  the  total  educational  program. 
The  assignments  may  be  with  either  profit  or  non-profit  organizations  depending  on 
the  circumstances  and  Interests  of  the  students.  The  Federal  Work-Study  Program, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  essentially  a  financial  aid  program  wherein  the  educational 
benefit  to  the  student  Is  secondary  to  the  financial  benefits.  The  student  must  work 
for  a  ncn-proflt  organization  and  the  work  may  not  necessarily  be  career  related. 

Cooperative  education  unites  Jobs  and  learning  and  creates  highly  motivated 
«ludcr.:=.  Our  experience  Is  that  these  students  are  more  mature.  Cooperative  edu- 
caucn  ilBO  creates  greater  economic  efficiency  for  the  educational  Institutions  because 
the/  are  able  to  serve  two  student  bodies.  Greater  maturity  In  our  college  students 
and  greater  economic  efficiency  In  the  educational  process  are  both  highly  desirable 
objectives  that  merit  continued  Congressional  support. 
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Of  Uw  580  •ppllcaUoni  received  for  Title  IV-D  funding  in  1973  requesting 
•pproxlmetely  $25,000,000,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educ«Uon  wes  able  to  fund  only  380, 
iMVlng  230  aOL  funded.  In  1974,  the  Office  of  EduciUon  received  645  eppUoetloni 
for  ooopenUve  educeUon  gninti  requeeUng  $28,000,000,  end  371  were  awirded 
totaUlng  $10,750,000,  thue  274  were  not  funded.  In  1975,  770  applicaUoni  were 
raceived  requesting  $33,000,000,  of  which  327  were  funded,  and  of  these  20  wrere 
fcrreseerch  end  trelnlng.  In  1975,  443  eppllceUons  were  refused,  or  over  50  percent 
d  those  who  hed  epplled. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  the  following  schedule  formeximum  authorization 
\ader  Fert  D  of  TlUe  IV  of  the  Higher  EduceUon  Act:  ^ 

T  - 

For  fUcel  veer           For  planning,  estab-           For  training,  demon-  Total 
1^^.   H.hm^nt.  expan.ion  stmtion.  research  AythorlMUpn. 

Sept.  30,  1976*              $10,000,000                       $    750,000  $10,750,000 

Sept.  30,  1977                  15,000,000                         1,500,000  16,500,000 

Sept.  30,  1978                 20,000,000                        2,500,000  22,500,000 

Sept.  30,  1979                 25,000,000                        3,000,000  28,000,000 

Sept.  30,  1980                  25,000,000                         3,000,000  28,000,000 

•  Authorized  under  present  extension  or  existing  legislation 

Senator  Edwara  W.  Brooke  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee  enumerated  the 
specific  reason:*  why  this  Increased  authorization  is  essential,  and  I  strongly  support 
his  statements. 

Contingent  upon  the  approval  of  this  graduated  increase  in  authorization  is 
the  need  to  inc^ase  the  time  limitation  of  eligibility  from  three  ysars  to  five  years. 
The  basic  testimony  In  the  Congressional  hearings  of  1964  and  1968  that  established 
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th«  axUting  lagiilatlon  includei  a  number  of  statement!  by  educ«tor»  that  an  initi- 
tutlon  nMds  a  one-yaar  planning  grant  to  inaugurate  a  cooperative  education  program, 
and  than  four  years  of  Fadaral  lupport  to  provide  the  ipan  of  tlroa  for  thii  '^ead  monay- 
to  craata  a  aolid  lalf-aupportlng  end  ilgnlficant  cooperative  •ducation  progrmm. 
Experience  thui  far  har  confirmed  the  validity  of  thii  teitUnony.  Educational  adminliti^- 
tort  and  faculty  bayln  to  recomnend  support  for  the  cooperative  program  after  they 
have  had  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  become  ecqueinted  with  the  edventagei  of 
cooperative  education  for  their  students  end  their  institutions. 

For  some  state  institutions  operating  on  e  biennlum  budget,  the  three-year 
pariod  does  not  provide  sufficient  time  to  edopt  the  policy  of  gradually  approving  in- 
creesed  funding  for  cooperative  education  in  time  to  bridge  the  gep  between  the  end 
of  the  Federal  support  and  the  beginning  of  state  support. 

The  throe-year  JimlUUon  ha  s.had-theamfortunate.effflct.ot  creating  Job  In^^^  _ 
subility  in  reagrd  to  coordinators'  positions,  with  en  adverse  effect  on  the  ettractlve- 
nass  of  these  positions  to  individuals  with  outstanding  qualities  and  beckgroundf  of 
relevant  experience  for  coordinator  posts. 

With  regard  to  the  requirements  for  a  cooperative  education  program  to  qualify 
for  federal  funding,  I  would  recommend  that  the  qualifying  words  'TuU  time"  be  dropped 
from  the  definition  as  contained  in  Section  451  (a)  of  the  current  legislation.  It  is 
time  to  recognize  that  the  parallel  programs  are  indeed  a  true  form  of  cooperative 
education?  rarallel  programs  differ  in  that  they  do  not  necesserily  follow  a  fuU- 
Ume  elternaUng  pattern  as  described  above.  The  students  may  work  part  of  a  day 
end  ettend  cUss  part  of  a  day.  Sometimes  e  pair  alternates  in  this  manner  and  some- 
times the  Job  is  not  covered  on  a  full-time  basis.  One  of  the  great  strengths  of 
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oooiwnUvs  •ducaUon  H  Hi  fl«lblllty  in  m.thod  of  optrttlon.  Thm  basic  concept 
d  lntw»tln9  work  «ip«ri.nc«  in  -n  •ducational  currtculum  can  ba  applied  In  many 
ditfamt  i«.y».  Tha  admlnlitraUva  daUUt  can  ba  dailgnad  to  bland  with  tha  phi- 
loaophy  td  tha  partlcuUr  aducaUonal  InitituUon  and  tha  naadi  of  tha  itudanti  to  ba 
Mfv«d.  Thaia  pcognmi  do  not  fit  into  tlia  fadaraUy  aocaptad  daflnition  of  oooparaUva 
•duoatton,  but  thata  programa  larva  a  uiaful  purpoia  for  thair  ftudanti,  and  I  baliava, 
ttet  tha  Fadaral  govanaaant  ihould  amand  iU  dafinlUon  of  cooparatlva  aducaUon  lo 
ttot  thata  program!  can  ba  oonaldarad  aUglbla  for  Fadaral  fundi.  Tha  changa  in  tha 
paaam  lag iiUUon  balng  conaidarad  aUowi  for  funding  for  paraUal  programi  only 

ta  tha  raiaarch  and  training  fundi  which  at  praiant  ara  Inadaquata  to  maayha 

t ' 

dMand.  It  alio  ralagatai  parallol  pfogiami  to  tha  catagocy  of  balng  axparimantal 
and  thay  ara  too  wall  aitabllihad  to  ba  lo  oonaldarad.  Thaia  programi  ara  rapidly 
^rowtnu  particularly  In  Florida,  CallfomU,  and  IndUna. 

In  lummary,  X  would  Ilka  to  point  out  that  tha  axpanilon  and  axtanaion  of 
cbo^Uva  aducaUon  piovldai  an  axcaUant  anawar  to  tha  problam  of  making  hlghar 
aduoation  avalUbla  to  a  wldar  croii-iactlon  <d  oapabla  itudanU,  whlla  at  tha  sama 
ttma,  anhancing  and  anrichlng  tha  aduoatlonal  contant  of  thair  programi.  Coopara- 
tlva aducaUon  provldai  tha  opportunity  for  many  to  attand  ooUaga  who  would  not 
otharwlia  ba  abla  to  do  lo.  CurranUy,  170,000  .tudanti  aia  aamlng  ovar  $510,000,000 
•  yaar.  ^  tt  alio  motlvatai  many  to  itoy  In  ooUaga  bacauia  thay  saa  tha  raUUonihlp 
batwaad  -luJy  and  work.  It  hai  particular  advantagai,  too,  for  tha  culturally  daprlvad 
and  aconomioaUy  undarprivllagad  who  ara  thoroughly  capabla  of  profiting  from  a  coUag. 
aduoatlon  but  cannot  affoid  it.  CooparaUva  aduoation  ii  ona  of  tha  rara  FadaraUy 
lupfortad  programi  which  ihow  a  latum  on  Invaitmant  through  taxabla  incoma  aamad 
by  tha  atudanti . 
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statement  of  James  T.  Godfrey  to  be  presented 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
July  1975 

I  am  James  T.  Godfrey  and  I  arn  presentiy  serving  as  Director 
of  Cooperative  Education  and  Director  of  the  Mld-Atlantlc  Center  for 
Cooperative  Education  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 
(also  known  as  VPI  or  Virginia  Tech)  In  Blacksbury,  Virginia.  I  have  been 
In  this  position  for  the  past  seven  years.  Prior  to  that  (1962-68),  I  was 
employed  by  the  Lockheed  Missiles  &Space  Company  In  Sunnyvale, 
California  as  Coordinator  of  Cooperative  Education.   During  my  13  years  of 
experience  In  cooperative  education,  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  I  hfiye 
been  active  In  the  two  professional  societies  representing  the  practitioners 
of  coopera tlve  education  —  the  professional  coordinators  and  directors 
(representing  both  colleges  and  employers)  who  are  continuously  Involved 
in  the  placement,  counseling,  and  professional  development  of  students. 
I  have  served  as  president  of  the  Cboperatlve  Education  Association 
(1967-68)  and  as  chairman  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Division  of  the 
Amerlcon  Society  for  Engineering  Education  (1974-75).  Right  now  I  am  in 
a  transitional  state.  I  have  resigned  my  position  at  Virginia  Tech  to 
accept  a  similar  position  (Director  of  Cooperative  Education  and  Student 
Development)  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton,  California  in 
its  School  of  Engineering,  starting  August  1,  1975.    I  will  attempt  to 
describe  the  development  of  cooperative  education  at  both  institutions 
and  will  demonstrate  how  the  Title  IV-D  Federal  funding  has  assisted 
in  this  development. 
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The  cooperative  education  program  at  Virginia  Tech  was  Initiated  In 
1952,  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  In  the  late  fifties  the  program  wat 
made  available  to  students  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics;  and. 
In  the  mid  sixties  the  program  was  expanded  to  include  the  College  of 
Business  and  several  departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  During 
the  past  five  years,  we  have  added  the  CO-OP  option  in  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  and  to  several  additional  departments  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (biology,  geology,  sociology,  psychology,  political 
science,  computer  science,  English,  and  history).  PresenUy,  about ^ 
600  students  in  36  academic  departments  are  active  In  the  program.  The 
expansion  of  the  Virginia  Tech  CO-OP  Program  has  brought  about  a 
significant  change  in  objectives.  Moving  from  a  strictly  professional- 
experience  oriented  program  In  engineering,  business,  and  the  physical 
sciences,  the  program  now  provides  career  exploration  for  students  in 
the  non-professional  curricula.  We  have  found  that  many  students  change 
academic  majors  as  a  result  of  one  or  two  quarters  of  CO-OP  work  exper- 
ience, having  tested  Initial  career  objectives  and  found  them  to  be 
inappropriate. 

Participation  in  cooperative  education  is  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
students  and  selective  on  the  part  of  the  university.  Students  must 
achieve  and  maintain  a  C  average  (2.00  on  a  4.00  scale)  to  Join  and 
continue  In  the  program. 

With  the  aid  of  TiUe  IV-D  funds,  during  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  able  to  employ  an  additional  coordinator  whose  primary  responsibility 
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has  been  to  expand  the  program  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
particularly  in  the  humanities  «nd  social  sciences.  This  grant  for 
program  administration  comes  under  the  sub-headings  'Strengthening" 
and  "Expansion".  As  a  direct  result  of  our  Title  IV-D  grants  in  1973-74 
and  1974-75,  we  have  significantly  increased  the  number  of  active 
CO-OP  students  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  my  Judgment, 
Virginia  Tech  is  a  good  example  of  how  Federal  funding  has  been  used 
to  improve  and  expand  a  well-established  cooperative  education 
program. 

Now  let  me  turn  your  attention  to  the  CO-OP  program  at.the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  my  new  employer  as  of  August  1.  In  1969, 
enrollment  in  the  School  of  Engineering  had  declined  to  the  point  where 
the  Board  of  Regents  was  seriously  considering  discontinuance  of  the 
program.   Under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Robert  L.  Heybome  and  with 
the  aid  of  Title  IV-D  Federal  funding,  a  mandatory  cooperative  education 
program  was  initiated  in  the  School  of  Engineering  in  1970.  The  results 
have  been  phenomenal.  Enrollment  in  the  School  of  Engineering  has  more 
than  tripled  in  the  past  five  years.    Even  during  the  1970-73  period  when 
Engineering  enrollments  declined  by  almost  40%  throughout  the  country, 
the  University  of  the  Pacific's  engineering  enrollments  increased 
steadily  and  significantly.  Although  other  factors  v/ere  involved,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  CO-OP  Program  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  revitalization  of  UOP's  School  of  Engineering. 
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Having  used  up  its  eligibility  for  Title  IV-D  funding,  the 
University  hat  now  assumed  fuU  financial  support  of  the  CO-OP 
program.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  model  for  how  TiUe  IV-D 
funds  should  be  used  to  initiate  and  develop  a  new  CO-OP  program. 
With  the  aid  of  Federal  *^eed  money",  cooperative  education  has 
become  fully  ^pftttutionalized  in  the  School  of  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  the  Paciac. 

While  at  Virginia  Tech,  I  have  also  served  as  Director  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Center  for  Cooperative  Education.  The  Center  was 
esUbUshed  In  1970  as  part  of  the  CO-OP  program  operation  to 
provide  assistance  to  other  colleges  and  universities  In  the  Mld- 
Atlantlc  Region  who  were  planning,  impleroenlfng,  or  developing  cooper- 
ative education  programs.  The  Center  has  conducted  many  institutes  and 
workshops  on  cooperative  education  with  various  emphases  according  to 
participants*  needs  during  the  past  five  years.  In  addition,  we  have 
responded  to  numerous  requests  for  information  on  CO-OP  and  advice  on 
program  planning  and  operation.  We  have  also  provided  follow-up  con- 
sulting services  to  institutions  that  have  participated  in  the  workshops 
and  institutes. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Mld-Atlantlc  Center  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Title  IV-D  funds  under  the  'training"  provision  In  the  legislation 
with  additional  funds  having  been  granted  for  the  cunrent  fiscal  year. 
Perceiving  the  need  for  CO-OP  training  to  be  greatest  among  the  community 
colleges  In  this  region,  we  specialized  our  training  programs  for  two-year 
college  personnel  during  the  first  two  years  (1973-74  and  1974-75)  of 
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Federal  funding.  The  Center's  orientation  has  been  broadened  for  the 
current  year  (1975-76),  and  we  will  be  offering  institutes  and  workshops 
for  both  two  and  four-year  college  personnel,  as  well  as  for  employers 
and  high  school  counselors.  The  training  program  Is  coordinated  with 
other  cooperative  education  training  centeES  throughout  the  country 
to  avoid  conflicts  In  scheduling  and  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 
Some  of  the  Federally-funded  centers  for  cooperative  education 
(offering  training,  Information,  and  consulting)  are  successfully 
operating  at  Northeastern  University,  the  University  of  South  Florida, 
the  University  of  Detroit,  Central  State  University,  Temple  University, 
and  Texas  Southern  University.  The  training  of  CO-OP  program  directors, 
coordinators,  and  support  personnel  has  been  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  qualified  personnel  to  administer  new  programs  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  ones.    As  cooperative  education  continues  to 
burgeon  nationally,  there  will  be  an  ongoing  need  for  well-conceived 
training  programs.   I  strongly  encourage  the  continuation  of  Federally- 
funded  training  programs  for  cooperative  education  personnel  in  the  new 
legislation. 

There  Is  a  continuing  debate  among  CO-OP  professionals  on  the 
question  of  whether  parallel"  programs  (where  the  student  spends  part 
of  each  day  in  the  classroom  and  part  on  the  CO-OP  job)  should  be 
eligible  for  Federal  funding.  There  are  many  parallel  programs  in 
operation  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  junior  and 
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community  colleges.  During  the  past  three  years,  I  have  served  as  a 
consultant  to  several  community  colleges  and  have  observed  firsthand 
the  operation  of  parallel  programs.  In  most  of  these  programs  the 
student  has  the  option  of  selecting  either  the  parallel  plan  or  the 
traditional  alternating  plan;  and,  the  majority  of  students  opt  for 
the  parallel  system.  Several  community  college  CO-OP  directors 
and  coordinators  have  told  me  that  this  choice  is  due  largely  to  the 
unique  characteristics  of  their  students.  The  'typical-  community 
college  student  that  elects  to  CO-OP  is  about  24  years  old,  a  local 
resident,  married,  and  has  family  ties  and  financial  responsibilities 
in  the  local  community.  With  a  continuing  need  to  work  (at  whatever 
Job  is  available),  a  relative  lack  of  mobility,  and  a  desire  to  complete 
the  degree  requirements  as  early  as  possible,  this  student  prefers  to 
divide  each  day  between  work  and  study  (perhaps  working  half-time 
while  carrying  three  quarters  of  a  standard  academic  load),  rather  than 
work  full-time  for  a  quarter  or  semester  followed  by  a  similar  period  of 
full-time  academic  study.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  if  these 
students  were  offered  only  the  alternating  plan,  they  would  elect  not 
to  CO-OP. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
alternating  system  does  work  well  in  community  colleges  where  it  is 
the  only  plan  available  or,  if  there  is  an  option  for  both  plans,  the 
professional  staff  emphasizes  the  alternating  system  on  an  equal  basis 
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with  the  parallel  plan.  Wake  Technical  Institute  (a  two-year  college) 
In  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  and  La  Guardia  Community  College  in 
New  Yoric  City  both  operate  highly-pacceisful  mandatory  CO-OF 
programi  on  the  traditional  altdmatlng  plan.  Broward  Community 
College  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  has  an  optional  CO-OP  program 
of  cither  the  alternating  or  parallel  plan,  and  approximately  half  of 
their  CO-OPs  elect  the  altcmaUng  system. 

My  own  experience  and  natural  bias  incline  me  to  favor  the 
traditional  alternating  plan  of  cooperaUve  education.  There  are 
many  advantages  that  make  the  alternating  system  the  first  class" 
method.  However,  I  feel  that  the  parallel  plan,  although  "second  best" 
in  my  Judgment,  ought  to  be  recognized  as  a  bona  fide  method  of 
scheduling  for  those  students  who  cannot  or  woald  not  otherwise 
participate  in  cooperaUve  education.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  view  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
professionals  in  cooperative  educaUon.   It  certainly  does  not  represent 
the  position  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Divison  of  the  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education,as  the  membership  in  this  society 
.  trongly  favors  the  traditional  alternating  plan. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Cooperative  education 
Is  a  superior  form  of  higher  education  and  it  deserves  the  continuing 
interest  and  support  of  the  Federal  government. 
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STATEMENT  ON  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  BY 
Emery  F.  Bacon,  Vice  President 
University  Associates 
Washington,  D.C. 

Submitted  to  the  Serate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
July  197S 


l  am  presently  vice  president  of  University  Associates,  Washington,  D.C. 
a  consulting  firm,  concerned  with  education,  health  and  social  problems 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  nation's  minorities  and  disadvantaged. 
My  previous  experience  has  been  as  director  of  education  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  university  faculty  member  and  administrator, 
special  assistant  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  nd  executive 
director  of  the  Federal  Inter-agency  Committee  on  Education.  I  cite  these 
professional  associations  mainly  to  Indicate  my  relatively  broad  higher 
education  experience  In  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  my 
concern  that  education  be  made  available  to  all  economic  groups. 

I  offer  my  testimony,  however,  as  one  who  has  served  as  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Education  since  Us  founding  In 
1962. 
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Cooperative  education,  more  widely  understood  as  a  program  of 
alternate  periods  of  classroom  learning  and  related  work  experience, 
had  remalned  from  1909,  when  it  was  first  Introduced,  unUl  1962, 
an  exciting.  Innovative  experiment  In  learning,  but  acknowledged 
by  only  a  handful  of  institutions. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative 
Education,  the  number  of  colleges  offering  co-op  programs  has 
Increased  from  some  60  schools  in  1962  to  over  900  In  1975. 
The  Commission  may  also  claim  credit  for  playing  a  significant 
role  in  achieving  the  following: 

—  introducing  cooperative  education  to  the  developing 
institutions,  especially  to  the  predominantly  black 
colleges,  and  those  serving  other  minorities. 

~    moving  the  Office  of  Education  to  accept  coopera- 
tive education  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

—  advocating  successfully  Federal  legislation  providing 
for  t!;e  support  of  cooperative  education  programs  In 
hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities  • 

—  promoting  a  series  of  employer  seminars  designed  to 
expand  the  number  of  job  opportunities  for  co-op  students. 
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Cooperatlve  education  is  particularly  appropriate  In  the  United 
States  %vhere  social  policy  has  provided  maximum  educational 
opportunities  to  everyone,  limited  only  by  the  individual's 
academic  ability  and  financial  support  available.  This  policy  has 
encouraged  millions  of  young  to  enter  higher  education,  Instead 
of  terminating  their  schooling  at  the  end  of  their  secondary  program. 
During  the  1960*s  this  policy  led  to  a  rapid  expansion  of  higher 
education  facilities,  primarily  among  community  colleges  and  public 
universities.  This  course  of  action  Insures  an  educated  and  trained 
work  force  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  the  maintenance  of  our  industrialized  society.  Human 
resource  development,  however,  should  not  be  haphazard,  but 
rather  conditioned  by  the  needs  of  the  nation  Itself.    At  the  same 
time,  a  free  society  must  offer  the  individual  choices  as  he 
prepares  to  enter  the  world  of  work,  and  not  preordain  his  occupation 
or  profession.  Freedom  of  choice  in  one's  life  work  becomes  a  vital 
component.  But,  there  are  difficulties  in  achieving  these  goals, 
particularly  among  youth  whose  secondary  education  is  Inadequate 
and  Vkhose  economic  resources  are  limited.  Unless  college  entrance  • 
Is  nidue  possible  for  disadvantaged  students,  most  will  not  be  able 
tij  pmoare  for  a  suitable,  rewarding  occupation. 

The  problems  of  education  and  career  choices  are  not  confined 
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to  the  disadvantaged  alone.  An  Increasing  number  of  middle- 
class  youth,  sometimes  lacking  adequate  professional  counseling, 
has  become  uncertain  about  the  Importance  of  a  college 
education,  and  confused  about  the  values  of  a  society  which 
appears  over-concerned  about  its  Industrial  output,  profits, 
material  success,  and  relatively  unconcerned  about  social 
problems  and  the  quality  of  life.  Many  have  scoffed  at 
middle-class  virtues:  Indus trlousness,  thrift,  personal 
success,  and  through  their  withdrawal  from  life  became  social 
casuallties,  '  ' 

Cooperative  education  Is  not  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of 
our  educational  establishment,  but  It  can  serve  in  two  Important 
respects.  The  co-op  plan  makes  it  possible  for  students  to 
pay  for  all  or  a  major  portion  of  their  education  with  the 
money  earned  during  their  work  periods. 

Cooperative  education's  greatest  value,  however,  lies  in  the 
opportunities  It  offers  students  to  explore  the  many  careers 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  and  assuring  them  of  work 
assignments  related  to  their  academic  studies.  Higher  edut^aion, 
under  this  plan,  becomes  relevant.  Classroom  courses,  many 
theoretical,  become  understandable.  Education  takes  on  an 
entirely  new  meaning,  and  students,  who  under  different 
circumstance!  might  become  drop-outs,  find  a  new  zest  In  their 
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college  experience  and  a  meaningful  relation  to  their 
personal  ambitions  and  goals.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  students  to  form  personal  relationships  with  co-op 
employers  which  subsequently  lead  to  permanent  employment 
upon  graduation. 

One  of  the  continually  recurring  questions  about  cooperative 
education  has  to  do  with  its  value  for  liberal  arts  majors. 
While  it  is  generally  not  difficult  for  students  in  engineering, 
accounting,  the  physical  sciences,  or  business  and  industry 
related  disciplines  to  be  placed  on  Jobs  during  their  work 
period,  the  liberal  arts  students  require  a  bit  more  skill 
and  ingenuity  by  coordinators  in  job  placement.  The  experiences 
at  those  schools  placing  liberal  arts  students  indicate  that 
numberous  related  Jobs  exist  in  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
and  without  too  much  difficulty  students  can  be  placed  in  an 
appropriate  work  category.  The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  made  thousands  of  government  jobs  available  to  liberal 
arts  students.  Additional  opportunities  can  be  found  in  the 
,,.inerous  educational  and  cultural  institutions.  For  students 
interested  In  literature  and  history  there  are  libraries, 
publishing  houses,  and  research  institutions.  For  art  students, 
there  are  museums  and  art  galleries  and  theatres.  For  music 
students,  there  are  training  opportunities  in  the  offices  of 
symphony  orchectras  and  allied  musical  institutions.  For 
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soclal  science  majors,  the  thousands  of  private  and  public 
agencies  devoted  to  health  and  welfare  and  public 
administration  are  potential  employers.  The  rewards  to  liberal 
arts  students  are  equal  to  those  of  business  and  science 
students.  There  Is  a  vitality  that  develops  and  a  learning 
experience  which  enriches  the  student  and  the  employer  both, 
with  a  carryover  as  the  student  enters  his  professional  career. 

Since  the  Federal  Government,  commencing  In  1970,  has  accepted 
cooperative  education  as  a  significant  new  form  of  higher  ^ 


education,  and  has  provided  substantial  start-up  funds  to  get 
the  program  underway,  it  may  now  be  desirable  to  consider 
adequate  and  appropriate  funding  for  the  years  ahead  as 
cooperative  education  becomes  accepted  as  an  Intrinsic  form 
of  study* 

During  the  first  five  years  of  funding,  nearly  900  Institutions 
applied  for  funds,  a  majority  received  grants,  usually  for  a 
three  year  period.  The  support  given  and  the  number  of 
grantees  are  as  follov«: 


Fiscal  Year 


Federal  Support 


Grantees 


1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 

1974-  75 

1975-  76 


1,540,000 
1,600,000 
1,700,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 
10,750,000 


74 

91 
84 

355 
371 
327 
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A  bredkdown  of  the  grants  for  FY  1974-7S  reveals  the  following: 

No.  of 

Grantees  Amount         Average  Grant 

AdministraUon  of  Program        349  10,000,000  28,653 

Training  Programs  17  553,000  32,529 

Research  Programs  5  197,000  39,400 


As  the  table  indicates,  the  recent  average  administrative 
grant  was  less  than  $29,000.  Original  grants  in  1970  were 
as  low  as  $7,722,  although  in  recent  years  minimum  grants 
have  ranged  between  $10  and  $15  thousand.  Maximum  grants 
have  been  in  the  530  to  $40  thousand  range,  although  a  hand-  , 
ful  have  been  as  high  as  $50,  $60  and  $75  thousand. 

The  results  of  this  pattern  of  funding  have  been  mixed.  While 
Federal  support  has  stimulated  many  schools  to  review  and 
inaugurate  programs  in  cooperative  education,  there  is  a  large 
number  of  institutions  which  have  not  developed  meaningful 
programs.  These  lack  assurances  of  solid  institutional  support 
and  do  not  enroll  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  Insure  the 
^::^ram*s  academic  integrity  and  financial  soundness. 

While  these  schools  can  scarcely  be  criticized  for  seeking 
grants  under  Title  IV-D,  the  facts  are  that  most  of  the  grants 
were  inadequate  for  the  task  at  hand.  Cooperative  education 
needs  not  only  the  support  of  the  president  and  faculty  of 
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th«  InttitutUm,  it  Alfto  r*qulr«g  •  pcofosslonal  tuff, 
tnctudlng  ooordUifttart  mspooslbto  for  d«v«l3pisig  aUMmBte 
fMrtods  oC  df-oupus  «poric  and  cOBssraMi  study  and  for 
coolictlng  wplaym  and  Mcurtng  Jobs  sufficiaat  In  nualw 
far  •vwy  student  •nroUad  In  thm  pctsgrui. 

It  has  bMfi  couoi^bacausa  of  Inadaquata  fuadlag,  for 
ooUa9«s  to  Introduca  pinly  voluntary  oo-op  aducatlon 
rastiictad  to  ona  or  two  dapartmantt  or  in  tha  oasa  of  a 
Major  urivarslty,  to  ba  contant  to  hava  ona  school  adopt  tha 
pro9raiii.  Tha  consaquancas  art  that  many  institutions  aitar 
thraa  yaars  of  funding  hava  only  minlscula  provrams  %vith  a 
handful  of  studants  participating. 

Thara  has  baan  an  ovar-salling  of  co*op  by  tha  wlda  diffusion 
of  Fadaral  funds  through  small  granU.  Mlntmua  supports  both 
in  instituUonal  monay  and  parsonnal  for  program  implamantaUon 

baan  tha  rtsult.  Tha  national  assassmant  of  cooparativa 
aduoation  under  Tltla  IV-D  now  biving  undartakan  by  tha  Offlca 
4Df  i^ucatlon  is  carUin  to  datact  thasa  waaknaisas. 

3ws.piu  thasa  difficultias,  tha  succassas  of  cooparaUva 
aducaUon  far  outwaight  tha  problams  which  hava  davalopad. 
Cooparativa  aduoaUon  can  now  ba  accaptad  as  a  major* 
Innovatlva,  productiva  program  which  brings  %rorld-of  work 
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<«Uv#ncy  to  focmtl  •duoiUon  and  off«r«  itud«nt  mlnt#i 
with  thmir  aMd^wlc  fklUi  to  Induitiy.    It  giv  unlqu* 
oppoctuntU«s  for  stud«fiu  to  ••m  whlU  th«y  \^^m,  •«!  It 
nokkmM  higher  •duc«Uon  motm  in»«nln5ful  «nd  r«Uv«nt  to 
thousands  of  students. 

I  r«sjHK:tfuUy  submit  th«  foliowing  r«corem#nd«llon«  to  th« 
Commltte*  for  Us  coniidemiion,    Th«y  would  ln«ur«  th« 
futum  of  cooperative  educeilon  es  en  effecUve  end 

efficient  program: 

I.    The  number  of  grants  should  be  apprecUbiy  decreased, 
but  those  schools  detemilned  as  epproprUte  and  fully 
committed  to  cooperative  education  as  a  pUn  having 
eUentate  periods  of  wctk  and  stody  during  the  full 
academic  program,  should  be  granted  five  years  of  support 
reaching  to  $150,000  for  the  first  year.    The  funds 
subsequently  should  be  granted  on  e  decreasing  scftle 
*irtth  the  instltttiicn  providing  repUcement  funds  on 
increasing  scale. 

n.    Congress  should  authortze  and  appropriate  funding 
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commensurate  with  needs  but  also  within  the  limits  of  efficient  and 
effective  OE  administraUon,  The  levels  of  funding  should  be  as 
follows: 

Authorization  to: 

(In  millions) 

Training  and 

£ai£  Administration  ^  Research  Total 

Sept.  1976  10.0 
Sept,  1977  15,0 
Sept.  1978  20.0 
Sept.  1979  25.0 
Sept.  1980  25.0 

These  authorizations,  with  subsequent  appropriations  at  the  same 
level,  should  provide  support  for  the  training,  research  and 
administration  of  cooperative  education  adequate  to  Insure  Its 
accepfance  and  establishment  In  a  representative  and  realistic 
number  of  institutions.  These  funds  would  enable  the  Office  of 
Education  to  offer  grants  for  precisely  designed  training  programs 
foi  •pu/i.sslonal  staff  and  coordinators,  research  and  development 
grriuib  seeking  new  approaches  and  techniques,  a^id  finally  funds 
to  employ  a  professional  staff  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
small  and  large  institutions.  This  level  of  support  would  encourage 
schools  to  move  toward  a  more  Institutionally  comprehensive  plan 
providing  equal  access  to  all  students  for  participation. 


0.75 

1.5 

2.5 

3.0 
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10.75 
16.5 
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28.0 
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THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE  OF  fUfUC  AFFAIRS 

Center  t*€  T(CM*(Hy  in4  ArfmiAntraMt 
S(Ao*l  #(  Ct>efnmcni  if^^  f u^ft  AtfnwiatrtbOA 


WASHINCTOM.  DISTRICT  Of  COIUMIIA  200l4 


5CH001  or  COvCKNMtNT  AND  fiMUC  ADms»$TMIlOS 


July  11  >  1975 


Santtor  Claibomt  Pell 
Suit*  325 

Old  Sanatt  Offict  Buildini 
Vaahliigton»  DC  20510 

Daar  Santtor  Pall: 

I  wouW  lljca  you  to  tow  about  tha  n«tf  School  of  Covarwnt  and  Public 
Adalnlatratioo  Cooparativa  Education  Program.    Co-op  education  will  in  no 
way  conflict  with  our  intarnahip  prograa*  but  will  auppleaant  it  by  pro- 
viding full-tlma  a^loyBant  in  paid  poaitiona  for  wall  qualifitd  undar- 
graduata  and  graduate  atudenta  with  a^loyere  who  prefer  thia  ayataa  to 
part-tlsa  voluitary  Intemahipa. 

Under  the  Cooperative  Education  plan,  a  atudent  would  take  off  a  full 
aeMater  to  work  for  «  approved  eaployer.    The  work  period  ia  conaidered 
an  integrel  part  of  hie  acadviic  prograa.    The  Prograa  ia  open  to  under- 
graduate and  graduate  atudenta  who  will  earn  two  courae  unite  or  three  to 
aix  aeMater  hour*  for  a  alx-»onth  full-time  Job.    The  educational  value  of 
Cooperative  Education  for  atudenU  ateaa  from  their  experience  aa  regular 
«i^>loyeaa»  not  aa  "atudent  helpera."    In  Co-op »  like  in  other  field  experi- 
ence progrM»  tha  enphaaia  ia  on  the  many  klnda  of  thinga  that  can  be 
leaned  from  the  Job  experience  not  only  on  the  academic  knowledge  taken  to 
the  field  work.   The  Co-op  Progrma  aharaa  with  Internahipa  and  clinical 
progrwa  the  baaic  goala  of  field  experience  education,    tanefita  to  both 
aponaor  and  atudent  are  atiatantial,  aa  a  atudent  devotee  hia  time  to  full- 
time  productive  work. 

I  have  encloaed  information  on  the  SCPA  Cooperative  Education  Program  which 
will  Miawer  acme  queatiooa  which  you  might  have.    If  you  are  intereated  in 
more  information  or  the  poeaibility  of  having  a  graduate  or  undergraduate 
Co-op  atudent  working  in  your  office »  drop  me  a  note  or  call  Ma.  Eva  Kanter 
at  «tt-3l57  between  9:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  daily.    I  will  be  looking  foxvard 
to  hearing  from  you. 


P.S.    Non-profit  organizationa  can  be  included  in  the  federally  finded 
Work-Study  Progrma. 


teat  regarda. 


Jamea  A.  Thurber»  Coordinator 
School  of  Government  and 


Public  Adminiatration 
Cooperative  Education  Program 


JAT:an 
End. 
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Something  makes  a  city  like 
Washington.  aC  a  special  ptdct  . 

Whatever  it  is.  it  draws  thou- 
sands  of  students  here  each  year 
and  many  of  these  talented  young  people  will 
become  a  permarent  part  of  Washington  s 
professional  life-espccially  if  they  get  to 
sample  it  first-hand. 

There  is  a  new  program  at  The  American 
University  that  g»ves  students  this 
opportunity  and  which  also  serves  the 
manpower  and  reauitnient  needs  of  the 
metropolitan  professional  commiinitv 

Itsctilled  Cooperative  Education  and  it 
IS  the  link  between  education  and 
employment 

The  Procjram  offers  full«t»me  degree 
students  the  opportunity  to  include  m  then 
academic  programs  several  periods  of  paid, 
ftill'time  employment,  opening  up  a  wide 
range  of  impoitdnt  benefits  Rie  studefUs 
gam  invaluable  experience  related  to 
education  ond  career  goals,  degree  ciedit 
and  earned  income  that  will  help  tfien^  stay 
in  scliool^ 

The  advantages  to  an  employer  of  ^o-op 


V  \  students  are  just  as  numerous: 


Both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate  students  from  all  public 
KL  y\  affairs,  liberal  arts  and  business 
disciplines  are  available 
-As  a  source  of  eager  mid-level 
manpower,  the  Co-op  student  frees 
professionals  for  more  demanding  and 
creative  work. 

—The  Co-op  Program  advertises  an 
organization  and  serves  as  a  recruiting  aid 
on  the  campus 

-The  employer  can  "feel  out"  potential 
employees-  without  making  any  permanent 
commitment. 

—The  Program  expands  relationships 
bet\\een  students  and  the  professional 
community,  between  the  organization  and 
the  University  The  employer  participates 
directly  in  the  educational  process 

The  placement  process  for  Co-op  students 
also  serves  the  employer,  only  students 
with  appropriate  qualifications  are  referred. 

-  Ihe  Director  of  Cooperative  Education 
maintains  a  listing  of  the  position  descrip- 
tions and  qualifications  provided  by 
employers. 
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-The  Director  and  faculty  carefully  screen 
ail  applicants  and  arrange  interviews  at  the 
employer's  corwenience. 

-The  employer  sees  the  students  and 
their  resumes  and  selects  the  most  suitable 
candidate  or  candidates. 

Oice  employed,  the  students  full-time 
obligation  is  to  the  employer.  They  don't 
take  university  vacations;  they  don't  require 
special  scheduling  or  assignments. 

Throughout  the  term  of  employment,  the 
Director  of  Cooperative  Education  maintains 
contact  with  the  employer,  who  nrtay,  for 
reasonable  cause,  terminate  a  student  whose 
performance  proves  unsatisfactory.  At  the 
end  of  the  work  assignment,  the  employer 
completes  a  simple  form  evaluation  of  each 
student. 

If  you  feel  that  your  organization  or  firm 
could  benefit  from  participation,  contact 
Eva  Klein  Kanter,  Director,  Cooperative 
Education  Program,  for  further  information. 
Her  office  is  in  Room  214,  Mary  Graydon 
Center,  on  the  campus  of  The  American 
University  in  Washington.  D.C.,  20016.  The 
phone  is  (202)  686-3857. 


THE  AMEl?lCAfS  UNIVERSITY 
Cooperative  Education  Program 
Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues,  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016 
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Univcralty  of  Cincinnati 


Cincinnati.  Ohio  4S221 


Arrll  25,  1975 


OVIMTMKr  orMMMC  IMtuWM  AM  unMrMt 


Saoator  Claltorn*  fll 
UMm  Offlca  BttlUlDS 
UMhlogtM,  D.C.  20510 


Dear  Saoator  Pall: 

1  mU  Ilka  to  axfrata  our  appraclatlon  for  th«  aur^>rt  you  hava  »Uao  tha  Uaa 
of  caafaratUa  aducatloo  In  thla  couotry. 

Ua«  tha  Gazwi  Dafartaant  of  tha  Unlvaralty  of  Cloclnnatl,  ara  alao  ^aaply  coMltta4 
ca  thla  aiucatlDoal  approach  ^auaa      balltra  that  lansuagaa  can  baat  ba  laarnad  In 
raal-Ufa  altuatlona.    For  alghc  cooaacutlva  jraara  wt  haya  aant  atu4anta  f ro«  aany 
flal4«  Mni  yarloua  U.I.  Inatltuclooa  to  tbwburg,  GaraanjTp  for  furthar  Intanslva  lang- 
uata  atu4T  aa4  two  BDntha  of  «ark  In  caraar-ralatad  poaltlona  U  Ganan  flr«a. 
Stu4anta  «Drka4  for  rh^rmcautlcal  houaca,  hoapltala,  nuracry  acbaola,  ▼atarlnarlaoa, 
hoakataraa,  lUrarlaa,  tha  anvlroiaantal  agancjr,  gaologlcal  aunray,  ate.  Propar 
araaaratlan  In  conraraatlooal  Caraan  and  a  good  baalc  koovladga  of  Garmn  Inatitu- 
tlooa  and  aalltlcal,  aacUl  an4  acooaailc  coodltlona  halpad  our  at«i4anta  to  aatabUah 
fruitful  ralatlonahlpa  with  Gar«an  a-ployaaa.    At  tha  aaM  tl-a  thay  Iwrna*  about 
thalr  owi  profaaalon  ani  l^rarad  thalr  languag.  fluaocy. 

Our  prograa  w  fuodai  by  tha  Oraraaaa  Branch  of  HIV  for  tw  yaara;  tharaaftar  It  had 
to  raly  on  tha  Inco^  fra«  partlclpanta'  faaa.    Thla  axclu4ad  atudanta  fnm  Bany  In- 
coBw  groupa.    It  acaM  to  ua,  howavar,  that  cooparatlva  atudlaa  of  auch  Intamatlonal 
diMoalana  ahouli  racalva  tha  attantlon  of  tha  laglalatura. 

W»  hapa  to  aatabUah  In  thla  country  a  cooparatlva  prograa  for  atudanta  with  languaga 
akllla  an4  lnclu4a  In  It  tha  tKlatlng  prograa  (l.a.  tha  atu4ant  mu»t  apand  at  laaat 
four  quartara  In  tha  i*>rk-altuatlon) .    Tb  accoi^llah  thla  wt  wouU  contact  coi^anlaa 
with  branchaa  In  luropa  and  aak  tha*  to  aaploy  atudanta  In  3oba  raqulrlng  aom  know- 
ladga  of  a  foralgn  languaga.    As  tha  oaad  for  auch  paraonnal  locraaaaf  In  Amrlcan 
co^anlca  tha  training  of  languaga  atudanta  or  atudanta  fro«  othar  flalda  with  lang- 
uaga praflclancy  will  ba  nacaaaary. 

Ml  look  forward  to  your  continuing  aupport  of  caaparatlva  education  and  hopa  that  It 
will  davalop  an  Intamatlonal  dimnalon. 


Slncaraly  youra. 


Halga^Slaaaarar 
Haad 


I  I       .  75  -  pt.  I  -  32 
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UNIVERSiry  OF  MAINE  at  Augusta 


Omm  mi  llw  rmwlimt 


AMffvU,  Mala* 


February  14,  1975 


Commissioner  Terrell  H.  Bell 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare  '  . 

U.  S.  Offict  of  Education  '     .  ' 

Washington,  D.  C.   20202  " 

Dear  Commissioner  Bell: 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
has  been  brought  to  ny  attention  by  this  Untversity*s  Office  of 
Cooperative  Education. 

Restricting  the  federal  definition  of  Cooperative  Education  to 
"...a  course  of  study  with  at  least  two  separate  periods  of  full- 
time...  work"  vrould  severely  limit  work  experience  opportunities  for 
students  attending  conmunlty  colleges  such  as  ours. 

The  majority  of  conrjunity  college  students  conmute  from  their  homes, 
and  many  have  family  responsibilities.   Unlike  the  four-year  student, 
who  may  be  able  to  leave  the  campus  to  work  in  a  distant  locale  for 
a  semester,  two-year  students  are  often  restricted  to  their  home 
communities. 

Economic  problems  of  this  decade  have  shown  a  decrease  In  the  nunter 
of  employers  who  can  afford  to  hire  students  in  full-time  positions. 

For  the  above  reasons,  cooperating  employers  and  co-op  students 
find  the  flexible  part-time  schedule  more  appealing  and  practical 
than  the  full-time  alternating  j^an. 

In  addition,  the  Valuable  concept  of  continuous  education  Is 
reinforced.   Through  part-time  or  parallel  work  experiences,  the 
student  maintains  continuous  contact  with  the  college,  negating 
the  misconception  that  the  campus  is  the  only  place  where  learning 
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.occurs. 


We  believe  that  parallel  community  college-based  cooperative 
education  Is  an  option  that  merits  your  consideration. 


Lloyd  J.  J 
President 


.LJJrsbs 


^cc:  iS^nator  Edmund  Huskte 
Senator  Will lam  Hathaway 

^;      Representative  "Hlllla;n  Cohen 
Representative  David  Emery* 
Nr*  Thomas  Abbott.  RC  , 
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McGraw-HilK  Inc. 

1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York.  New  York  10020 
Telephone  212/997-2033 

Edward  E  Booher 
President 

Books  and  Education  Services  G<coj>  July  7,  1975 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 
Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Education 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  attached  short  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  cooperative  education  as  part 
of  the  documentation  your  Sub-Committee  is  gather- 
ing relative  to  new  education  legislation. 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  I  would  like  to 
say  that,  as  a  product  of  cooperative  education 
myself  and  as  a  long-time  Trustee  of  Antioch  College 
I  feel  that  a  strong  personal  bias  —  which  I  have 
long  held  —  is  at  last  being  justified.  Further, 
I  feel  that  cooperative  education  in  all  its 
asjfects  meets  more  than  it  has  ever  before  the 
needs  of  our  young  people  on  two  counts . 

1.  It  provides  to  the  cooperative 
education  student  much  needed 
supplementary  income. 

2.  It  provides  the  student  with 
realistic  opportunity  both  to 
discover  and  practice  the  vocational 
or  occupational  areas  for  which  he 
wishes  to  prepare  himself. 

Finally,  cooperative  education  in  these  days  of 
rising  costs  enables  the  institution  to  utilize 
more  completely  its  physical  plant  and  educational 
facilities,  since  most  cooperative  institutions 
tend  to  run  the  year  'round  and  service  a  larger 
number  of  students  per  dollar  invested  in  plant 
and  teaching  salaries . 
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The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell  July  1,  1975 

I  hope  your  new  legislation  will  continue  to  support 
fully  the  concept  of  cooperative  education  and 
provide  funds  for  its  support. 
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Cooperative  education  might  be  defined  as  a 
mode  of  learning  in  which  students  alternate  between  on- 
campus  study  and  off-campus  work  in  productive,  paying  jobs. 
Cooperative  education,  aside  from  its  very  important  educative 
value,  provides  employers  with  an  effective  recruitment 
resource  that  in  balance-sheet  terms  has  positive  bottom- 
line  significance. 

* 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  concept  of 
alternating  work  and  study  in  a  structured  sense  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  educators,  businessmen,  and  government. 

A  half  century  after  cooperative  education  was 
first  established  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1906, 
there  were  still  only  thirty-five  or  so  colleges  and  univer-* 
sities  that  had  adopted  it.    In  1962,  just  thirteen  years 
ago,  when  the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative  Education 
was  created,  there  were  only  sixty  colleges  offering 
cooperative  education  programs. 


But  a  valid  idea  does  not  die.    It  may  have  to 
wait  for  its  time  and  linger  in  suspension  until  events 
assert  its  necessity.    I  think  this  has  happened  to  the 
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idea  of  cooperative  education,  which  quite  recently  and 
quite  suddenly  has  found  its  time  and  has  moved  out  of  its 
partial  limbo  into  a  major  role  on  the  national,  education 
.scene. 

In  1973,  the  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
offering  cooperative  education  progrems  had  grovm  to  566 
in  the. United  States  and  10  in  Canada.    Today  that  list 
numbers  almost  900. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  in  their  initial  stages; 
others  are  in  process  of  being  started  up  and  implemented; 
but  in  very  short  order  they  will  be  fully  functioning, 
well-staffed,  and  well-directed  operations,  so  that  the 
number  of  co-op  students  is  likely  to  increase  from  thc^ 
present  level  of  200,000  to  about  500,000  in  the  next  two 
or  three  years. 

The  colleges  and  universities  involved  are  in  all 
50  states.    They  include  two-year  community  colleges,  four- 
year  colleges,  and  graduate  schools.    In  some  instances  — 
Antioch,  which  pioneered  cooperative  education  for  liberal 
arts  students/  Wilberforce,  one  of  the  first  black  univer- 
sities in  the  country.  Northeastern,  LaGuaradia  Community  Col- 
lege —  the  cooperative  program  is  mandatory  for  all  students. 
In  some  places,  it  is  mandatory  for  certain  curricula,  such  as 
engineering.    In  other  places,  the  program  is  offered  on  an 
optional  basis. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ubiquity  of 
cooperative  educatioji  programs  is  a  point  of  interest  to 
companies  with  employing  centers  in  various  parts  of  the 
^country.    There  are  very  few  places  in  the  United  States 
that  do  not  offer  some  agcess  to  co-op  students;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  very  few  job  classifications  for  which  co-op 
students  are  not  in  training.    The  range  of  student  interest 
runs  a  gamut  from  A  to  V,  starting  with  agriculture  and 
related  subjects,  and  including  architecture,  accounting, 
business  majors,  engineering,  liberal  arts,  the  natural,  social 
and  behavioral  sciences,  secretarial  science,  health  profes- 
sions, computer  sciences,  environmental  sciences,  graphics, 
industrial  design,  and  v-  for  vocational  arts. 

The  new,  almost  epidemic  interest  in  cooperative 
education  is  partly  due  to  the  missionary  work  of  the 
National  Commission.    To  a  great  extent  the  spread  of  the 
idea  can  be  attributed  to  the  urgency  felt  by  students  for 
more  reality-oriented  programs,  and  a  flight  from  traditional 
ways  of  learning.    And  not  the  least  of  the  forces  at  work 
has  been  the  government  and  a  ntimber  of  foundations  that 
together  have  funded  much  of  the  star ting-up  process. 

The  government  itself  is  in  fact  a  major  employer 
of  co-op  students.    According  to  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  there  are  over  6700  co-op  students  employed 
in  federal  agencies,  with  certified  cost  benefit  results. 
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S«n«tor  Cliibom€  Pell 

ChalrMn,  Sub-Connlttee  on  Education 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

ly  i^ay  of  Introduction,  my  name  Is  L.  A.  Youngman.  I  am  Director  of 
Cooperative  Education  at  Pan  American  University  In  Edinburg,  Texas. 

Concerning  the  hearing  at  which  Parallel  Programs  for  Cooperative 
Education  will  be  discussed,  I  would  like  to  express  my  opinion  In 
favor  of  this  type  of  program. 

Ue  live  In  an  area  consisting  of  primarily  minority  (Mexican-American) 
students.  Many  of  these  students  need  the  benefit  of  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation, but  for  one  reason  or  another  are  unable  to  leave  the  local 
area.   CerUlnly,  the  work  experience  gained  In  the  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Parallel  Program  could  be  a  great  benefit  to  these  students.  In 
fact,  at  this  time,  several  of  our  students  are  working  In  the  Parallel 
Program,  even  though  this  type  of  work  Is  not  recognized. 

If  you  desire  additional  Information,  I  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
work  with  you. 

Your  consideration  In  this  matter  Is  sincerely  appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


L.  A.  Youngman,  Director 
Cooperative  Education 
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Smtor  Claibcsne 

U.  S.  Smts  Sii>-Ooanittee  on  Educ«tion 
Senarttt  Offioa  Building 
WMhington»  D.  C.  20202 

Dsar  Senator  I^ell: 

X  indixitml  that  your  Coanittee  is  oonsidering  authorization  legislation 
rtlatlhg  to  cooperative  ecJuoaticn.   I  ha\«  been  deeply  interested  in  oo- 
o^)erative  education  for  more  than  ^0  years  and  served  for  13  yean  m  Oiaiz^ 
Mn  of  the  National  Oonnission  for  Cboperative  Education.   Henoe,  I  have 
9€m  suggestions  to  nuke  regarding  legislation  on  this  sifcject,  Odch  are 
as  folloMs: 

1.  Ihe  present  Cdngressicnal  i|>propriationi  for  cooperative  education 
are  sufficiant  for  only  one-third  of  the  eligible  educsational  institutions 
that  ha^  Mdi  jpplicaticn.   I  suggest  that  the  present  finding  level  of 
$10,750,000  be  incxvased  so  as  to  authorize  for  the  first  year  $35,000,000; 
the  seocnd  year  $H5 ,000,000,  and  the  third  year  $55,000,000.   M  a  oonyorKait 
of  each  of  these  funding  levels,  X  suggest  $3,000,000  to  be  allocated  annu- 
ally for  training,  researdi,  md  deoonstrotiora. 

Oooperative  education  has  pro\«d  its  value  for  the  student,  the 
csf>Xc9«r,  «nd  the  educational  institution.   Althou^  the  nizber  of  institu- 
tions enploying  this  f  oni  of  education  has  greatly  increased  iit  the  past  ten 
yean ,  still  less  than  S%  of  all  U.  S.  colleges  and  univenities  have  adopted 
it.   Ihe  pnsent  fiiiaidal  difficulties  of  both  students  and  educational 
institutions  mke  this  an  excellent  tiw  for  further  e}q)ansion  of  a  progm 
that  helps  si^iport  students. 

^  new  institutions  adopt  cooperative  education  they  need  to  obtain 
trained  ooordiiiaton,  they  need  to  observe  effiective  demonstntionE; ,  and  they 
need  the  benefit  of  research  in  solving  scrae  of  the  probleifB  involved  in 
mking  this  ijif)ortant  change.   For  these  reasons,  a  msxked  increase  in  funds 
for  training,  xesearci),  and  denonstrations  is  essential. 

2.  X  suggest  an  enendtaent  to  the  legislation  to  extend  to  five  yean 
1^  present  three-y^ear  limitation  on  Federal  sxjpport  to  an  institution  of 
hi#)er  education. 
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Exiitiiv  lefLsljEtiGn  liaits  Federal  funding  sif)port  of  deyeXcfsnent 
or  gtiw^thwiii^  of  oooptzvtivi  eduoitiai  ct  «y  iratitutiGn  to  a  period  no 
loi^  t)un  Mtvcmym.   this  lintcticn  h«i  been  widely  faulted  and  crit- 
icized by  iMctav  in  cooperctive  e<!Kioation  with  long  eifwrienoe  with  the 
nrdbleas  of  developing  etrong  oxjping  peofpnm.  The  baeic  teetinory  in 
OiB  raigreeelmal  htninm  of  196H-€I  thatt  eetabliehed  the  existing  legis- 
laticn  indudM  s  nuiber  of  stmt —its  by  eduoetors  thact  an  instituticn 
nMcto  e  <M-yesr  plmii«  grmt  to  inaugurate  s  oooperative  edjoaticn  pro- 
gr«i,  MvX  then  fcnr  yeazv  of  FMerel. support  to  provide  the  span  of  tiae 
for  this  "seed  ■□ney"  to  create  solid,  eelf-supporting  «id  significant 
oooperstive  educaticn  profraMS. 

Ea^erlenoe  thi»  fer       ocnfimed  the  validity  of  this  testinony. 
EdiKxtionel  «Mnistretars  and  faculty  do  begin  to  reocrond  budget  snjport 
for  the  co-op  prognua  after  they  havt  had  tiae  and  opportuuty  to  beogne 
acquainted  with  the  advante^  of  cooperative  education  for  thexr  students 
«)d  their  institution. 

3.   I  s\«SMt  that  Part  IV-D,  section  H$7{S)  be  amended  to  set  a  limit 
of  $100,000  cn  the  grant  nttdte  to  one  institution  in  a  fiscal  year  rather 
than  the  existing  liJidt  of  $75,000. 

The  calculations  mderlyii^  the  establishment  of  the  linit  of 
$75,000  were  mack  nearly  ten  years  ago,  and  the  inflation  sinoe  that  ti« 
sirices  $100,000  a  acre  appnaprlate  estiaate  of  the  f«>dB  required.  Hirther- 
■ora.  aoa»  of  the  lax^r  iiwtitutior»  like  the  Ohio  State  Udvereity  are 
interasted  in  adopting  this  plan  of  education.   The  start-up  costs  in  such 
cMee'are  auch  lioiper  than  for  snaller  ones. 

M.   I  sugmt  that  the  authorUation  peiwit  Federal  e)^)enditures  for 
the  developswit  of  naw  work  opportmities  fdr  students  in  enploying  institu- 
tions, including  biiimss,  govemsant,  and  non-profit  service  organirations. 
Thm  far  the  FWeiml  fisvdi  have  been  lisdted  by  Section  '♦51  of  the  Act  to 
the  t»Midi^  institutions. 

The  ino^aae  in  the  nwber  of  ooUeges  and  uuversities  has  resulted 
in  having  norm  stucknts  on  many  of  the  oaanuses  who  wish  to  participate  in 
ooopSSlve  education  prcgfwm  ttmx  aiB  baS^plaoed  with  sponsoring  employers. 
Dnlbyers  ii»  have  not  had  experience  in  developing  iprodurtive  jc^.oppwtun- 
iSiTfor  students  often  need  assistance  in  identifying  jc6  P«»ii>ili^^ 
ISTworicing  out  specifications  so  that  they  wiU  be  both  educaUonal^the 
ttuteit  and  prrxkictive  for  the  enployer.   This  is  true  for  sei^^  agencies 
M  weU  m  those  that  produce  aaterial  goods.    Furthennore,  at  thegesent 
tia»,  new  p\i>Uc  agencies  have  been  established  to  woxic  on  such  probleiiB  as 
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envinxiMntal  pollution,  energy  ocnseivction,  housing  and  health.   With  aam 
«Mi«t«ioe  these  egenciee  oould  develop  exoelljent  waric  eiqperienoee  for  stu- 
denti  in  oooperetlue  education. 

X  ht^  theee  susgeaticni  will  be  given  ocnaideration  by  your  OoiLttee. 
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Th«  lonor«ble  CUlborne  Pell 
, United  StatM  SmvAtor 
325  luM«ll  Seiut*  Office  Building 
Uathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  fell: 

I  MM  writing  to  jrou  et  thlt  tlat  in  reference  Co  Cooperative  Educetion, 
Title  IV'-D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  at  aacnded  1968  and  1972.  I 
wderttend  that  you  and  the  Senate  Sub-K^OMlttee  on  Education  are  cootidering 
n«v  legislation  in  this  area.    It  it  wf  purpote  to  offer  tome  conttructive 
tuggeetiona  froa  a  prectitione7t  pertpective.    I  thall  alto  tfecifically 
examine  R.  R*  3471,  the  bill  introduced  by  Coogrettaen  0*tUra  on  February  20, 
1975,  to  be  cited  at  the  "Student  Mnancial  Aid  Act  of  1975".    I  believe 
that  thie  legit latioQ  pretentt  the  Cooperative  Education  coantnity  with  a 
veriety  of  problew.    If  I  My,  I  thould  like  to  take  thit  opportunity  to 
exprett  wrf  concern  with  tha  epproach  taken  in  thit  bill. 

A4  you  My  know.  Cooperative  Education  ia  the  integretion  of  clattrooa 
ttudy  with  epecific  planned  perioda  of  learning  through  productive  work 
experiencet  uaually  found  off-caa^ut.    The  plan  it  to  identify  iieaningful 
t^loyvent  potitlona  with  a  variety  of  buaincat  conceme,  induttrial  organ- 
.iiationt,  and  tocial  and  govemaental  agenciea.    Theae  potitlona  are  filled 
by  a  teriea  of  etudente  alternating  periods  of  work  and  ttudy.    Thete  tiae 
periodt  vary  froa  progrea  to  prograa  including:    aeaeatere,  quartert,  weeka, 
dayt,  or  partt  of  daya.    In  atny  caaet  co-op  potitioot  are  available  on  a 
year  aroimd  bet it  providing  a  full  renge  of  experiencea  for  the  ttudent.  In 
other  caeea  co-op  potitlona  are  only  available  on  a  teaaonal  or  tingle  teaetter 
per  yeer  baait. 

Cooperative  Education  it  available  to  ttudantt  froa  throughout  the 
collegiate  acadealc  tpectrua  including  tha  areat  of  Arte  and  Sclencet,  lualnett, 
Engineering,  Technology,  Hurting  and  Education.    At  Trenton  State  College  the 
progrea  offered  through  the  Center  for  Cooperative  Education  conaittt  of  a 
teriea  of  courtea  bated  on  an  individualised,  ttudent-oricnted,  faculty  super- 
vlacd  learning  contract.   The  learning  contract  ia  aiallar  to  a  traditional 
courte  tyllabua  except  that  it  it  an  individualised  educational  delivery 
syetea  which  it  developed  between  the  ttudent  and  hit/her  faculty  Coordinator 
with  concurrence  and  tupport  of  tha  cooperating  e^loyer.    The  feculty  Coor- 
dlxkator  tupervitet  end  evaluatee  the  coafletion  of  the  objectivet  of  the  learning 
contract.    A  final  grade  is  awarded  to  the  ttudent  on  the  baait  of  evaluation 
by  the  employer,  the  faculty  Coordinator,  and  the  docuaantation  of  tha  coapletion 
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of  the  object Ivee  of  the  learnins  contract.    Six  credit  hours  per  teaetter  are 
tranced  for  the  successful  coiv>letion  of  the  contract.    The  learnlnf  contract 
provides  the  vital  infredients.of  accountability  and  flexibility  to  the  work- 
leamint  exparience. 

the  tera  Cooperative  Education  refers  to  an  afreeMOC  of  witual  benefit 
and  cooperation  between  collates  and  employers  to  provide  work-leamlnt  exper- 
iences for  students.    This  cooperation  exists  in  relation  to  available  Co-op 
placeMnts  with  aany  ei^loyers  representint  the  entire  enployMnt  .pectru. 

.  Collste  has  had  this  cooperation  with  ei^>loyers  fro.  Maine 

to  Florida,  in  Canada  and  Ger«ny.    We  ere  fortunate  that  even  durint  a  tiae  of 
economic  distress  larte  nuabers  of  employers  still  offer  positions  which  aeet 
the  criteria  of  our  protraa. 

Soae  examples  of  these  positions  which  aitht  aeet  our  prerequisites  In  a 
given  acadealc  year  include: 


Clinical  Aides/Ward  Clerks 

Reporters/News  Writers 

City  Plannint  Assistants 
Aniaal  Handlers 

Marine  liolotical  Ressarch  Technicians 
Theatrical  Technicians 

Cash  Supervision 
Accountant/Bookkeeper 
Actors  and  Actrssses 
Electronics  Technicians 
Fublic  Xslations  Assistants 


Security  At^nts 
First  Aid  Station  Personnel 
Manateaent  Trainees 
Contrcssional  Assistants 


Research  Assistants 


-  Fsychology/Socioloty/Nursint 
Social  Welfare 

-  English/Speech  CoHunlcation 
*  Theatre 

-  Geography 

-  Biology 

-  Biology 

-  Speech  Covunication  4  Theatre 
Enginssring  Technology 

-  Accounting/Business  Adalnistration 

-  Accounting/Business  Administration 

-  Speech  Covunication  4  Theatre 

-  Engineering  Technology 

-  Art /Engl ish/Hed la /Speech 
Coominication  4  Theat  re/Bus  insss 
Adainistration/Marketing 

-  Criminal  Justice 

-  Nursing/Health  4  Physical  Education 

-  Business  Administration 
-Political  Science/Public 

Administration/English/Business 
Administration 

-  Sociology/Psychology/Mathematics 


In  positions  of  this  type  which  aeet  our  requirements,  a  students  may  earn 
credit  hours  through  Cooperative  Education.    However,  at  Trenton  State  College 
the  Co-op  program  is  not  so  structured  as  to  restrlcC  work-learning  experiences 
which  are  solely  directly  related  to  the  acadealc  major.    The  concept  of  learnint 
7  provides  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  for  the  students  and  allow  us 

to  tailor  the  implementation  of  the  program  to  the  needs  of  the  Individual  studsnt 
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Coof«rBtiv«  IducAtion  !■  primarily  «tt  ■c«d«alc  vork-lnrnlni  profrm 
UDdbubtedly  having  •  varlity  of  MCoixUry  focuaaa;  parhafa  tha  m>mt  Important 
of  vhlch  la  that  of  financial  aaalatanca  to  tha  participating  atudenta.  Howver, 
turning  to  M.  ».  3471  w«  find  that  tha  prado«lnant  thm^  aa«w  to  rclagata  tha 
aca4aaic  l^rtanca  of  Cooparatlva  Uucatlon  to  a  aacondary  or  lowar  lairal  while 
focualng  cm  the  financial  ad  aapacta.    Thla  action  la  Inapproprlata. 

H.  ».  3471  falla  io  focua  on  tha  tducatlon«l  unlqoanaaa  of  Cooi>aratlva 
Iducatlon.    Thare  la  no  attention  glyaii  to  tha  flexibility  and  •ccountablllty  , 
of  the  educative  proceae  available  through  Co-op.    Educational  accountability 
through  Modee  of  BtaauraBent  9uch  ae  learning  contracte  help  to  Ineure  the 
academic  legltlMcy  of  thee«  prograa^.    It  would  eeea  appropriate  that  tha 
criteria  for  funding  ahould  aaka  Mntlon  of  tha  learning  by  objactlvee  approach 
to  accountability  ifhlch  allove  thaea  prograaa  to  offer  a  graet  degree  of  In- 
dividual orlimtatlon  for- tha  etudent  and  tb«  e^iloyer. 

Further,  If  I  My,  I  ehould  like  to  enuaerata  tha  follotrlng  areae  of 
epeclflc  concern  for  Title  IV-D  ae  It  le  praeentad  In  M.       3471.    Thle  bill, 
on  page  14,  llnee  .21  through  25,  offere  the  traditional  deecrlptlon  of  full-tl«a 
alternating  Cooperative  Education  prograM.    I  believe  that  tha  tl«a  hae  coae 
for  a  change  In  thie  approach.    Recognition  of  the  vaet  nurtar  of  elcable  Co-op 
prograM  operating  under  a  perallel  and/or  extended  day  concept  le  vital  at  thle 
tlM.    Thla  la  eepeclally  troubleeoiM  to  the  ■•ny  active  parallel  prograae  In 
two-year  Inetltutlona.    In  fact,  thle  le  a  problem  of  expreee  proportion  to 
tvo-year  collegaa.    farallel  program  are  merely  another  form  of  l^lemantatlon 
of  the  phlloeophy  of  Cooperative  Education.    They  are  no  leee  worthy. 

Page  86,  eactlon  451,  line  4,  refer*  to  thle  bill  providing  Jundlng  for 
the  "planning"  of  Co-op  program .    Thle  concept  le  mentioned  again  on  page  19, 
acctlon  453,  part  b,  llnee  ia-21,  referring  to  training  pereone  for  "planning 
and  "feaelblllty"  etudlee  In  Co-op  programe.    However,  there  la  wideepread 
agreement  amcmgat  the  Co-op  coeMmlty  that  funding  of  planning  propoeale  le 
Inappropriate.    Such  propoeale  ehow  little  or  no  coamltment  by  the  applying 
Inetltutlon.    Thla  le  a  very  poor  approach  to  funding  prlorltlee. 

Page  17,  eectlon  452,  Item  b,  llnee  21-25.  provide  funding  for  Inetltutlona 
and/or  conaortla  to  oparate  Cooperative  Education  prograM.    The  amounte  provided^ 
here  are  unneceeearlly  and  Inappropriately  high.    There  le  no  reaeon  to  believe 
that  an  Inetltutlon  hae  need  of  $350,000  for  a  flecal  year  to  eeteblieh  a  eucceee- 
ful  Cooperative  Educetlon  program.    Further,  I  ao  deeply  concerned  about  the 
future  of  thoae  currently  developed  programa  at  Inetltutlone  which  receive  "J 
more  modeet  and  realletlc  grante  (average  grant  $25,000  per  year).    If  H.  K.  3471 
were  paeeed  ae  written,  the  reeulte  could  include  the  deetructlon  of  the  more 
modeetly  funded  prograaa.    They  would  eli^ply  be  overpowered  by  the  more  highly, 
funded  Inetltutlone. 

Perhape,  a  more  appropriate  funding  formula  would  be  to  Increaee  the  total 
Title  IV-D  appropriation  from  $10.75  million  to  $15.0  million  per  year  through 
19«0.    Thia  Increaee  will  Ineure  the  continuing  development  of  quality  programe 
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by  gradually  increaaing  the  niaber  of  prograM  while  allowing  for  increasing 
employer  availability  and  program  stability  in  our  inflationary  econovy.  Further, 
in  reference  to  the  funding  cycle,  rether  than  the  current  plen  for  $75,000  end 
3  years  would  be  $50,000  and  5  years  to  any  single  inatitution.    It  would  also 
be  wise  to  establish  a  decceaaing-progressive  funding  fomula  over  five  yeera 
per  institution  (i.e.  year  one:    not  greater  than  $50,000;  year  two:    90X  of 
year  one;  year  three:    75%  of  year  one:  year  four:    50X  of  year  one;  and  year 
five:    25%  of  year  one. 

Fage  SS,  aection  A52,  itea  d,  number  1,  lines  5-«,  refer  to  "program  in 
the  academic  discipline  with  .  .  .a  favorable  reception  in  busineas  and  in 
industry:.    This  concept  appears  to  relate  directly  and  unfortunately  to  eetab- 
lished  engineering  and  business  Co-op  prograaa.    Again,  this  eaphasizea  the 
traditional  (engineering)  approach  to  Cooperative  Education  and  will  be  in- 
conceivably damaging  to  the  Cooperative  Education  cominity. 

Page  89,  eection  452,  itea  d,  nuaber  2,  refers  to  prograaa  of  "deaonatrated 
.  .  .  sire-and  scope".    This  stateaent  again  leans  in  the  direction  of  providing 
for  traditional  (engineering)  prograaa.    The  focus  again  is  on  established  pro- 
graaa with  little  concern  for  the  vast  nuaber  of  currently  developing  and  viable 
(non-engineering)  Co-op  prograaa. 

Page  «9,  section  453,  part  b,  lines  21  and  22  refer  to  funding  of  training 
for  persons  in  the  "value  of  innovative  aethods  of  Cooperative  Education  such  as 
concurrent  pert-tiae  work  and  pert-tiae  study.  .  .".    This  atateaent  refers 
bletantl^  to  parallel  Co-op.    However,  the  aforeaentioned  direction  of  H.  K.3471 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  recognition  of  perallel  Co-K>p.    It  Is  especially  curious 
that  this  bill  proposes  funds  for  training  of  peraon  In  the  areas  of  parallel 
Co-op  but  provides  no  aoney  for  adainistration  of  Co-op  prograaa  taking  this 
approach. 

It  appears  thet  H.  R.  3471  has  been  developed  froa  a  strictly  traditional, 
conservative  established  (engineering/business)  orientation.    The  direction  of 
this  bill  is  to  develop  a  situation  where  the  ''haves"  get  and  the  'We-nots" 
lose.    Because  its  overall  direction  appears  inappropriate,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  which  le  the  aost  important  problea  with  thie  bill.    I  aa  concerned  that 
there  is  no  real  plan  for  the  aorely  needed  evaluation  and/or  accountability  of 
fmded  Co-op  prograaa  provided  for  through  H.  R.  3471.    I  aa  deeply  troubled  that 
the  Cooperative  Education  coaaunity  at  large  appears  to  have  had  little  input 
and/or  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  important  to  understand  thet  Cooperative  Education  is  not  e^>loyer 
directed  but  an  educational  student-oriented  prograa.    This  is  not  a  pUceaent 
service  but  rather  a  work-learning  prograa  designed  to  aeet  the  needs  of 
students:    rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  urban  or  rural.  Liberal  Arts  or 
Engineering.    In  fact.  Co-op  has  a  special  iaportance  to  Liberal  Arts  students. 
It  ia  not  needed  aerely  to  inaure  Jobs,  but  to  provide  career  developaent  for 
all  students  to  help  thea  become  happy  and  productive  aeabers  of  the  free 
enterprise  syetea«    Co-op  allowa  education  to  best  aeet  the  needs  of  the 
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the  individual  .tudenc  while  providing  the.  with  opportunltie.  for  personal, 
cultural,  •cholastic  and  profeaaional  growth. 

rin^llv    1  ahould  point  out  that  in  fact,  th«  majority  of  profeaaional 
practU?fni];;  L'^^e  higher  education  Cooperative  Education 

Title  IV-D       presented  in  it.  original  for.  in  the  Higher  ^"^^ '  ^^^e 

1965  a.  a~"eS  in  196$  given  the  deletion  of  the  word.  JCbUc  or 

to  ••alternate  perioda  of  .  .  .  academic  study  with  periods  of  ■  •  «  P«"ic  or 
5JivItre«  oyient.  .  .".    Thia  action  along  with  potential  realigniient  to  allow 
Jie^reTppr^riate  work-learning  focus  including  ^^^^i^^^"*!  !  °"  J"' 

creaHd  evSluacion.  flexibility  and  accountability  would  provide  a  bill  which 
would  be  met  accepUble,  constructive  and  productive. 

It  i.  .y  hope  that  you  will  find  these  coa»ents  in  order,         I  will 
look  forv.r7co  iiscua.ing  the-  with  you  further.    1  -J"^  ^J^^^^^^,,^ 
working  with  you  on  thi.  and  related  matters  through  the  New  Jersey  Cooperative 
Kducatlon  Consortium. 

Thahk  you  for  your  consideration.    I  will  look  forvard  to  hearing  of  the 
progreaa  of  your  work.    Best  wishes. 

Sincerely* 

Christopher  G.  L.  Pratt 
Director  of  the 

Center  for  Cooperative  Education 
and  Co-Chairman 

Legislative/Govemtftcntal  Liaidon 
Comittee.  NJCEC 
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•  Adoiog  wofH  10     »HK>y  »'Ofl»»m  49««(op«  eon. 

c«rMf  »«»nr»ciio«  *y  wmpWif  fi»»ds  b»»of« 
fTMk^Q  «  ctmmitrrsot 

•  ly  gr»do«tioo  tn«  »ti»d»rtt  may  h«vt  mof«  Win  • 
Y«ar  ot  pro(*s«lon«l  tip*r{«nct 


ValuM  to  th«  Community 

►  Th«  eou#^  o^cofi^*  • 
coflMWwty  •«  pfog^^m*  •tt,fWfcft«<J  to  nwtt  m 

•  M*n  tna  wtfr>«n  ol  th«  eominooity  who  m»ght 
o»)«fwi»«  M  firuncUVy  un«bt«  to  tttvAd  coti«g« 
tf*  ttvoog^  coop#r«W«  «)uc«tion 

•  Coop*r«t}vf  tdwcttioo  •oh*AC«»  commooity  W« 
bf  promotu%g  »>•  int«i(*ctu«l  sttmuUt»o«>  o««4«d 
f(y  social  and  commvnlty  rM#on«it>iitfv 
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THE  KEY  WOAO  IS  COOKfUTlVE.  Th«  )§inin§ 
iOf»9m  ol  m*ffim,  «tw4«nt$.  «Atf  Tr*Ai»n  Stoitt 

c«ntr*l  >«M  o<  C>»»>f>lhit  ««uc«twn,  EjMMri«nc» 
hM  shown  V\at  H  b  t**^  Wiin«M  I*  Nr«  ooo»tf . 
t»v*  Mueatian  This  hotot  (ru*  wrtM»)«r  tfi« 

•fnfl»y«r  I*  miintf  in  N|hhr  c«fT«*«ttv«  pr«f* 
mftking  *ctfvity  is  fM»inii>ii  l«r  »»cial  Mfvk:* 
work  in  a  nortpr«fi|  A««f>cy.  AX  t)fpm  •m^ior*'! 
hav«  fourth  co«>«<>t)V  tduMti^n  students  to  to 

StutfcrtH  m*y  Mrn  swIfiCivnt  Cf4H  10 

tf«4ust«  fowf  yetrs  or  may  «nsli  lo  oitcntf  thotr 
stuOios.  U»on  tra«w«(i«n  lh«  siw«*ni  wM  h«w«  kotti 
a  dogrM  «n«  a  suOstsmlai  amount  o4  tKporlanco  lo 
otfor  •  potontial  •mo<oyor,  Tho  iVnfortanco  01  Vus 
•■»ori«nc«  »ocOfnos  ovMont  «ih«n  tio  siwOont  int«f> 
vitws  tOf  smolsymoni  afiar  fraOua^on 

THE  KEY  COMCEFT  IS  LEARNrNQ  CiSpsraHvo 
•4uca«on  Is  tio  iwyaHon  o<  claaaroom  atuoy  viVt 

♦^♦C^f^C  ptaW^^^  99rl#4ft  #1  ISttfTHAf  i^#u^^  P^^* 

(Jwcirva  work  uauaity  fown<  off  camoua  At  Tfanton 
Stat*  Coitoft  cooporsirvo  aOwcation  is  MsoO  on  an 
mOfvtOuailcotf  stuOanl>orianlod  loamtnf  contract. 
Thfr>if)  co<op.  stwoonts  tocomc  pm\  of  t^o  cooaor* 
atfvf  fOucation  ontftoyor's  Oftaniiatian  on  a  rafvtar 
fun  gfno  kasis  for  a  samoslor  or  mor*.  fhoy  also 
rocofvo  counsoitnf  from  tioir  oaOofO  coorAnaWf. 

fartunaioty,  A«o  to  Via  ootional  naturo  of  our 
co-oo  profram  v>o  caianoar  is  not  fasir>ciiv«*  many 
aiiarnaimf  »atiams  aro  avaiiaOto  lo  stunts  and 
•motoyors 

Tranton  $t«io  Codota  provisos  caoooralfyo  «4u> 
cai»on  on  an  •4octiv«  aasis  to  an  stuOants  StuOanis 
aarn  Cf^nx  hours  for  oach  axH'^a  upon  tho 
suCcastfut  comotaftoo  of  r«  tarms  of  Viotr  (aarning 
contract  StuOonts  ragrstor  trvou|h  ana  of  iha  aca> 
Oamlc  dapartmonts  parbcipaVng  In  tio  Cantor  for 
Cooporsuva  Etfucation, 

Tr>a  vaiua  of  caoporsirvo  aducatton  Is  »io  dynamjc 
imofvomant  of  oach  of  its  componants;  iha  am* 
ptoyar.  Iha  studont.  tio  conofo.  and  iha  community. 

fhasa  Iniarasiad  in  oooporotiva  oducatton  at 
Tianian  Stato  CoNooa  pioasa  contact  Chnsioahar 
Q.  L  frait.  fVoClor  ot  tia  Cantar  for  CooporaHvo 
Educati^^.  •0f*7;!.21<1.  Tranton.  Naw  Jarsay 
0«<2S. 
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1^     THE  JOINT  COUNCIL  FOR  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

October  21,  1974 


Senitor  Clilborne  Pell 
ChilrMn,  Subcofmlttee  on  Educitlon 
U.  5.  SENATE 
Wishlngton,  D.C.  20510 

Oe«r  Senator  Pell: 

We  undersund  that  your  comittee  is  In  the  process  of  drifting  netr  leoislatfon 
to  suppUnt  ind  c.rry  on  Title  IV-D  of  the  Higher  Educition  Act,  «  Jffl 
when  the  current  legislation  expires  on  June  30,  1976.   Speikino  in  b#h*lf  of 
rSurrJ^n'M^f  ?^  "^5  Cocperuive  Educition  Associitlon  iS5  he^CoSperSt  ve 
rn^tiJS\'^"^J"      i^fJSr''lf;"  ^O'-  Engineering  EducitiorcJith  i 

coRibined  toUl  of  ibout  1800  members  -  ill  «ctive  prictitioners  in  Cooperitive 
K9is"liMon!  '^""^^"^  rec(«»ienditions  regarding  thrp^J^led 

1.  future  Jtgislition  should  plice  i  high  priority  on  grints  to 

nstitutions  thit  ire  developing  Coop«ritive  Educition  progrims 
in  icide^fc  disciplines  which  promise  to  sitijfy  needs  for 
increised  nunters  of  cireer  employees,  is  fndicited  by  U.S. 
Oepirtment  of  Ubor  projections. 

2.  J*«<ni5tritior.  of  Cooperitive  Educition  funds  should  continue 

centrilized  in  the  Office  of  Educition  in  Wishington,  D.C. 
nther  thin  delegated  to  the  regionil  offices. 

3.  No  grints  should  bt  made  for  feisibility  studies  or  plinning. 
Institutions  should  underUke  these  activities  at  their  own 
expense,  favorable  results  would  mike  them  eligible  for  federal 
assistance  to  inplentent,  strengthen,  and  expand  their  programs. 
This  poltcy  would  insure  institutional  comnitment  to  the  program 
before  fedural  funding  is  received.  y  ^  ^ 

4.  The  liniUtfon  crrfunding  for  administration  of  programs  should 
be  increased  from  three  years  to  five  years,  but  in  decreasing 
*"^lfll^  ««h  yesr  so  that  self  support  from  institutional  funds 
would  be  requirtd  in  increasing  amounts  each  year,   for  example, 
a  new  prografl  might  be  eligible  for  lOOt  of  total  costs  from 
federal  funds  in  the  first  year,  90%  in  the  second  year,  60% 
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the  third,  and  so  on.  As  above,  this  policy  would  insure 
institutional  coftwitment  and  would  foster  the  continuation 
of  programs  after  the  federal  funding  ceases.  We  favor  the 
change  from  three  to  five  years  only  if  the  "sliding  scale 
concept  is  include5  in  the  legislation. 

5.  The  11miUtion,of  $75,000  per  institution  per  year  for 
a<tein1stration  seems  adequate  and  should  be  continued. 
However,  consortium  arrangements  should  not  be  held  to 
this  limit  on  a  toUl  basis,  but  should  be  limited  to 
$50,000  for  each  participating  institution. 

6.  The  total  amount  authorized  annually  should  be  Increased  to 
$20,000,000.  with  $17,000,000  specified  for  program  adriinl- 
stration  {implementation,  strengthening,  and  expansion)  and 
$3,000,000  for  training  and  research.   This  increase  would 
provide  for  normal  development  of  new  programs  and  provide 
a  margin  for  inflation. 

7.  Vocational -Technical  programs  should  not  be  funded  under  the 
new  law  since  other  federal  legislation  provides  funding  for 
these  programs. 

8.  Future  legislation  should  f*ri;)vide  financial  incentives  to 
efT^)loyers  participating  in  Cooperative  Education.   For  example, 
employer  coordinators  should  be  eligible  for  stipends  offered" 
for  participation  in  training  institutes  and  workshops.  Also  - 
and  this  may  not  be  appropriate  legislation  in  which  to 
include  this  reconmendation  —  private  employers  should  receive 
an  income  tax  break  for  their  participation  in  the  educational 
development  of  Cooperative  Education  students.   Most  employers 
agree  that  CO-OP  stydents  are.  on  the  average,  about  80X 
productive  on  the  job.   Assiming  this  to  be  true,  20%  of  the 
pay  CO-OPs  receive  is  a  contribution  to  the  education  of 
students  and  could  be  considered  as  tax  exempt  the  same  as 
employer  grants  to  educational  institutions. 

9.  Future  legislation  should  place  a  high  priority  on  grants  to 
institutions  that  develop  programs  which  meet  certain  criteria 
and  guidelines.   An  example  would  be  the  Engineers  Council  for 
Professional  Development  Accreditation  Criteria  for  Cooperative 
Education  Programs  (see  enclosed  reprint  of  an  article  from 
Engineering  Education).   The  criteria  established  for  this 
legislation  should  emphasize  the  Integration  of  theory  and 
practice,  counseling  to  recognize  and  organize  objectives, 
productive  work,  and  the  career  development. aspects  of 
Cooperative  Education.   Recognizing  the  inherent  advanUges 
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for  students  in  Cooperative  Education  programs  that  provide 
full-time  alternating  academic  and  work  periods,  institutions 
that  are  developing  this  type  of  program  should  receive  high 
priori^  for  funding, 

10.  We  feel  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  accountability 
be  built  into  the  legislation  and  into  the  gu'tJellnes  for 
administration  of  federally-funded  Cooperative  Education 
programs.   Funds  should  be  made  available  for  independent 
evaluation  of  these  programs  on  a  year-by-year  basis.  He 
strongly  subscribe  to  the  recomnendations  conUined  in  the 
report  entitled  Search  for  Success,  prepared  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions  Development. 

We  trust  that  your  comittee  will  favorably  consider  the  above  reconnendations 
when  preparing  the  new  legislation  on  Cooperative  Education.  We  would  be  happy 
to  provide  supporting  information  to  you  and  the  cotmiittee  and  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  testify  at  appropriate  comittee  hearings. 


Sincerely; 


Bruce  C.  Stoughton 
President-Elect 

Cooperative  Education  Association 


>operative  Education  Division- 
American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education 


dl 

Enclosure 


cc:  Olr.  Stephen  J.  Wexler,  Counsel,  Subcowni ttee  on  Education 


Hailing  Addresses: 

Bruce  C.  Stoughton  James  T.  Godfrey 

Director  of  Cooperative  Education         Director  of  Cooperative  Education 
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Senator  Pell.  The  siibcoininittee  will  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :05  a.m.,  the  subcoinmiitee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION,  1975 


Stodent  Assistance 


TUESDAY,  JTTLY  15,  1075 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Education 
or  tiie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Weltare, 

Washington^  D.C* 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  12:25  p.m.,  in  room 
6226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (chair- 
man), presiding.  .        J  m  Al 

Present :  Senators  Pell,  Hathaway,  Javits,  and  Tatt.  ,     .     .  ^, 

Senator  Hathaway  [presiding  pro  tempore].  The  hearing  m  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come  to  order.  Senator  Pell  has  been 
detained  and  he  will  be  here  shortly.  It  was  asked  that  I  begin 
the  hearing.  Today's  hearing  is  a  continuation  of  our  study  of  the 
education  amendments  of  1972.  ,      .       •  i  • 

As  has  been  noted,  we  have  not  introduced  a  specific  P^ccc  of  Jeoi?- 
lation,  but  are  seeking  the  views  of  the  constitv^ats  with  regard  to 
the  operation  of  the  1972  amendments,  and  what  steps  can  be  taken 
to  improve  them,  as  well  as  discussions  of  other  matters  pertinent 
to  the  future  of  higher  education.  .  . 

Today  we  will  hear  from  six  of  the  largest  education  associations. 
Tomorrow  and  the  next  day  we  will  ha  hearing  from  other  pubhc 
witnesses.  Many  of  you  made  your  statements  available  last  evening, 
and  I  commend  you  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  drafted.  The 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  statement  is  all  inclusive 
and  the  other  five  organizations  have  directed  their  testimony  to,  and 
comments  on,  the  ACE  testimony.  ^ 

I  also  appreciate  the  very  frank  nature  of  the  testimony  which 
has  been  presented.  In  light  of  the  form  in  which  these  documents 
take,  I  think  it  might  be  wise  for  Mr.  Saunders  to  comment  about  20  ♦ 
minutes  on  his  testimony;  rather  than  question  him  at  that  time,  it 
would  be  wise  to  hear  from  the  five  other  organizations  and  then 
question  all  of  you  after  vou  have  testified. 

So  our  first  witness  will  be  Mr.  Saunders. 
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STATEMEUT  OF  CHARLES  B.  SAU5DEES,  JE.,  DIHECTOH  OF  OOVEEN- 
MEHTAI  HEIATIONS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  F.  HUGHES, 
^^^CTOE^POnCY  ANALYSIS  SERVICE,  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OH 

..Ji^^::.^'^^'^'^^^-  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  this  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  introduce  my 
colleague   Jack  Hughes,  who  is  director  of  the  Policy  Analysis 

It's  in  cooperation  with  his  office  that  my  own  office  has  developed 
the  recommendations  which  we  arc  presenting  to  you  this  morning, 
and  we  together  have  consulted  widely  with  representatives,  associa- 
tions, and  individuals  throughout  the  liigher  education  community. 

We  have  reviewed  our  conclusions  with  them,  and  with  our  own 
Commission  on  Governmental  Eelations,  and  we  believe  there  is  broad 
S!?'ofl^"^l°?u*''^?'"''''•  ^^"!'*  o"^  proposals,  as  well  as  on  most 
vion  'f',,*"  associations  as  they  testify  this  afternoon,  will 

Identify  some  special  areas  of  emphasis  they  may  have,  or  some  dis- 
agreements But  we  feel  in  general  the  higher  education  community 
has  a  great  deal  of  agreement  on  what's  needed. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  our  recommendations  on  student  aid  to  begin 
with,  and  I  might  say  that  our  recommendations  in  this  area  are  de- 
signed to  provide  a  greater  certainty  and  stability  of  the  current  pro- 
^"Tu  u  .t"^  'u^":  purpose  and  to  simplify  their  administration, 
!Srk/study   '^'"P  Federal  programs  from  loans  to  grants  and 

I  think  I  should  also  say  that  our  recommendations  are  very  delib- 
erately designed  to  build  on  existing  programs,  rather  than  to  go  in 
new  directions  at  this  time.  -07  6 

And  we  feel  that  incremental  modification  of  existing  programs  is 
the  way  to  improve  them,  rather  than  to  suggest  entirely  new  directions 
for  the  Federal  legislation. 

On  basic  opportunity  grants  (BOG),  we  believe  first  that  it's  im- 
portant to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  that  BOG  should  be  a  true 
entitlement,  and  that  annual  appropriations  for  the  program  be  what- 
ever amounts  necessary  to  award  grants  in  the  full  amounts  to  which 
needy  students  are  entitled. 

If  students  know  with  certainty  the  amount  of  their  BOG  award, 
they  could  make  their  educational  plans  accordingly,  and  this  we  be- 
lieve IS  the  only  way  that  the  Federal  student  assistance  is  going  to 
have  the  stability  ,t  needs,  or  the  BOG  program  is  to  have  the  liability 
It  needs  so  that  it  can  become,  in  fact,  the  basic  element  of  student 
assistance  as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be. 

unc'lf^  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  adjust  the  ma.ximum  award  for 
liUijs  to  reflect  the  increased  living  costs  since  1972.  We  susrcest  nn 
increase  of  $1,400  to  $1,600  or  $l,800-anything  in  that  range  would 
be  a  realistic  moans  of  providing  access  to  post-secondary  education. 
^  We  also  recommend  that  the  law  provide  an  annual  automatic  ad- 
justment to  reflect  changes  m  living  costs  in  the  future. 

Consistent  with  the  concept  that  a  student  should  receive-  the  full 
amount  of  the  grant  for  whicTi  he  is  eligible,  the  present  half-cost  limi- 
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tation  should  be  removed.  Now,  some  fears  have  been  expressed  that 
this  step  would  discourage  attendance  at  pri^ute  institutions,  and  we 
feel  that  if  valid  steps  are  taken  tliroughout  the  structure  of  Federal 
student  assistance  programs  to  provide  not  only  access  but  student 
choice,  then  there  would  be  no  harm  resulting  to  private  institutions 
from  that  step.  . 

Wo  feel  strengthening  of  the  supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants  (SEOG)  program  is  a  means  of  providing  the  critical  eloinent 
of  choice,  and  tlierefore  an  essential  companion  to  BOG,  and  I  will 
emphasize  that  point  again  later  in  my  testimony. 

To  biinplify  the  application  process  for  BOG's  we  recommend  adop- 
tion of  tlie  concensus  model  for  needs  analvsis  developed  by  the  na- 
tional task  force  on  student  aid  problems,  the  Keppel  task  force,  and 
wo  recommend  that  the  law  require  that  the  concensus  model  be  used 
in  determining  both  BOG  and  SEOG  awards. 

Adoption  of  tliat  conseui^us  model  would  remove  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  the  responsibility  fur  annual  determination  of 
family  basic  living  allowances.  We  also  recommend  that  a  national 
C()niini>bion  be  established  to  conduct  an  annual  review  of  the  criteria 
for  determining  the  family  contribution,  and  to  provide  a  source  of 
expert  opinion  to  recommend  changes  to  Congress, 

On  the  supplemental  grants,  with  BOG's  clearly  established  as  the 
basic  access  program,  the  roll  of  supplemental  opportunity  grants 
(SOG)  should  be  clarified  as  the  essential  Federal  instrument  for  pro- 
viding student  choice.  . 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  raising  the  minimum  SOG  grant  from 
$200  to  $-400  and  excluding  BOG  s  from  the  determination  of  the  other 
half  of  aid  received  by  the  student.  This  change,  we  believe,  would 
shift  the  proportion  of  SOG's  goinj?  to  higher  private  institutions 
from  about  one-third  as  currently  exists  in  the  program,  to  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  appropriations.  This  would  be,  if  yon  will,  a  quid 
pio  quo  to  private  institutions  for  the  adjustments  we're  suggesting 
in  BOGs  and  would  provide  assurance  that  sufficient  assistance  would 
be  available  to  students,  to  give  them  the  choice  they  need  of  institu- 
tions. .    .    ,    ,  .  ,  i.     1  • 

Now,  identifying  SOG^s  as  a  principal  vehicle  for  choice,  as  we  pro- 
pose, makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  this  program  be  adequately 
funded.  To  a^sure  a  balanced  funding  of  the  twin  objectives  of  access 
and  choice  we  propose  a  minimum  appropriation  level  be  established 
for  SOG's  at  S300  million,  or  25  percent  of  the  BOG  entitlements, 
whichever  is  greater.  We  do  propose  that  those  two  appropriations  be 
tied  together  to  assure,  as  I  say,  that  the  Federal  system  will  not  only 
provide  access,  but  choice. 

I  would  like  to  skip  rather  briefly  over  some  of  the  other  student  aid 
proposals.  On  the  State  student  incentive  grants  (SSIG)  we  recom- 
mend a  gradual  expansion.  We  think  this  program  has  proved  its  value. 
Enlargement  of  it  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  will  carry  the 
obligation  to  assure  comparable  national  standards  of  eligibility  for 
State  grants.  ,    ,      ,t  j 

SSIG  should  be  available  to  students  attending  both  public  and 
private  institutions,  but  this  is  not  permitted  by  all  States  now,  and 
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t1m£^?f"s':ii^.::f  ^'l^'^.l'^-  ^''^J'-  "-^'"^  sum,,  a„cl  those  at- 

pi'Snr  f"li-tnne  basis  arc  excluded  from  many  State 

We  i-ecoiniiiend  therefore  that  by  fiscal  1079  portability  of  the 
Srfc  '^"^^''^'^i'.ity  «f  ffKlonts  in  n.ost  public  a  u    ri     J  instit 
tions  bo  made  conditions  for  safe  participation  in  the  pro  r  u 

K  ^    n  «f"^'^"*f'  nicludiug  part-time  students  who  reside 

^  nfS,  i^'l'^f  of  "-"ic'c  tiiey  |o  to  college. 

inSnnfoifoTn nh  •  '  ^Vn'"'•fV.^""""t""'  f'^i'"       student  effort 

ot  rsi  mpd'^         I  .^''^  •  ^'"'t  f""fls  would 

not.  be  shifted  nto  scholarships  from  institutional  supiwrt. 

wol    f  sot^i       11 ^'^^^G  program  expands,  wiidieve  that  it 
sSttoiulSS';;,?^^^^^^^^^        -"'--t-^ive  allowance  to  the 
On  college  worlc-study,1isido  from  our  technical  suggestions  we're 

eu  cuiientlv  fal  s  considerably  short  of  existing  program  need  and 
«  c  recommend  an  increase  to  reflect  those  needs  ' 

V  J..!  ^'"'f  y  "''""^       P™P"sals  for  the  loan  pro-rams  and 

we're  very  concerned  at  the  way  in  which  over  the  last  few  ye  i-s  the 
balance  of  the  grants  and  loans  has  swung  heavily  in  fa^or-oTloat 
^;m:dTo'.' n  P"'ticnlarly  at  private  insStutions  have  bc^  i 

Jri^uio  u  H  ^"  1  i"V?^l"^'"tion  to  a  degree  unforeseen  a  few 
iViolSKlo  .i^nri""^  objective  of  our  recommendations  and  of  our 
loan  aid  ^  ^''''"'"^  and 

To  accompany  these  proposed  changes  we  recommend  a  series  of 
amendments  to  simplify  and  coordinat';.  the  loan  p        n.rto  i  ake 

3"foiTJt,.dy '    '        "  "''^I'f'"""'  ^""'Is  fo'-  ;='n.nts 

Specifically  on  the  guaranteed  loans,  we  recommend  that  the  interest 
subsK  v  be  ended,  and  that  all  school  interest  payments  bv  st  E 
^teI•  .PKlnnMn  ^M^^      ^  M  '""",P!-"'^ip"^'        ^'oUd  by  the  student 
i  n  l^Tii"-    •      '"-^  r^"'  ••«l'K'tion  in  approx- 

imately $22.-,  million  in  nnmial  Federal  bud-et  outlays  for  interes  sub- 
SKlH^S  which  could  be  applied  to  other  student  a.ssistance  progmms 

We  recognize  there  have  been  serious  abuses  of  the  lendin.M.uthoi- 
o  L  r^lff"""'  tl'o  past,  and  that  tighter  restrictions  on 

nm.  ^^T^i T  '"'^'^"i^'l-  S'ipport  the  recommendations  of  the 
Office  of  Education  for  due  diligence  requirements,  and  other  ad- 
Tn'ff™!  wliich  would  enable  any  institution  to  function 

effectively  acting  as  an  eligible  lender. 

fn.2,V'f  vn&'i''  '•''■'r^'  I"""'  (mSL).  we  propose  that  the 

tei  ms  of  NDSL  be  conformed  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  cuar- 
iuitced  loan  program.  We  recommend  specifically  that  the  3  percent 
DbL  interest  rate  be  increased  to  7  percent,  and  that  the  pro-rams 
cancellations  provisions  be  eliminated,  except  for  death  and  disability, 
and  that  the  aggregate  debt  limits  and  repayment  conditions  be  made 
consistent  with  those  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  (GSL). 
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.  I  might  say  at  that  point  that  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
Which  our  recommendations  constitute  a  package.  Were  it  not  for  the 
other  proposals  made  for  improvements  in  the  grant  programs,  we 
would  not  be  suggesting  to  you.  that  the  current  3-percent  subsidy  or 
the  3-percent  interest  rate  be  removed  on  the  NDSL.  But  in  the  con- 
text of  the  total  package,  we  think  it's  justifiable  as  you  are  placmg 
greater  emphasis  on  grants  to  conform  the  terms  of  the  two  loan  pro- 
grams and  to  end  what,  in  effect,  now  is  a  dual  system  of  payment  for 
graduates  of  institutions  depending  on  what  kind  of  loan  they  were 
able  to  obtain  while  they  were  in  college. 

rd  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  our  recommendations  on  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  allowance.  As  you  know,  the  campus  based  pro- 
grams currently  provide  for  a  3-percent  administrative  cost  allowance, 
and  the  basic  grants  program  does  not,  and  neither  does  the  guaranteed 
loan  program.  . 

All  of  these  programs  require  tlie  institutions  to  perform  essentially 
the  same  admmistrative  functions  for  students  and  we  have  docu- 
mented to  a  considei^ble  degree  the  extent  to  which  these  administra- 
tive costs  provide  a  burden  to  the  institutions  for  their  administration. 

We  cite  some  of  these  examples  in  our  testimony  and  we  have  other 
data  that  we  can  provide  the  committee.  But  the  essence  of  our  pro- 
posal on  the  basis  of  the  data  that  we  mention  in  the  testimony  is  that 
we  recommend  that  the  present  administrative  cost  allowance  be  ex- 
tended from  the  campus  based  programs  to  BOG's  and  raised  from  3 
to  5  percent  of  tlie  student  aid,  or  $50  per  federally  aided  student, 
whichever  is  larger.  The  allowance  sliould  be  earmarked  exclusively 
for  administration  of  student  aid  programs,  and  also  we  recommend 
that  a  flat  administrative  fee  of  $10  per  federally  insured  loan  be  pro- 
vided to  help  meet  the  special  administrative  costs  of  the  guaranteed 
loan  program.  t 

On  cost  of  education,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion payments  are  a  high  pnority  for  the  liigher  education  com- 
munity. We  feel  the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  to 
share  in  the  additional  costs  of  federally  aided  students,  althougli 
this  responsibility  is  denied  hy  current  administration  policy  it  has 
been  recognized  by  congress  in  authorizing  the  cost  of  education 
payments  in  section  410  of  the  1072  amendments.  -  . 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  funding  of  the  present  authority  is  that 
complexity  of  the  formula  is  apparent,  and  we  propose  that  the  for- 
mula be  simplified  to  a  flat  $200  per  student  (unduplicated)  count  of 
undergraduate  recipents  of  BOG's,  SOG's,  or  work-study  and  NDSL, 
subject  to  pro-rata  reduction  when  appropriations  are  insufficient. 

I  have  a  brief  summary,  Senator,  of  our  recommendations  for  stu- 
dent aid,  and  T  would  like  to  insert  that  in  the  record  in  my  testimony. 

Senator  Hathaway.  Without  objection  it  will  be  included  in  the 
record  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony.  ^ 

Mr.  Sat;xi)Krs.  As  far  as  the  whole  range  of  other  programs  m  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  other  related  legislation  dealing  with 
higher  education,  T  would  like  to  discuss  those  briefly. 

On  graduate  programs,  we  feel  that  the  strengthening  of  graduate 
education  is  a  high  national  priority.  My  understanding  is  that  Mr. 
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Kidd,  speaking  for  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  will 
discuss  the  proposals  to  promote  ciiange  in  graduate  education  and  to 
simplify  the  fellowship  programs  in  the  existing  title  IX  and  I  will 
let  my  testimony  stand  on  that. 

On  facilities  construction,  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
wc  feel  that  while  there  has  been  a  decreasing  need  for  new  construc- 
tion in  recent  years,  there  is  an  increasingly  high  priority  to  meet 
the  needs  in  the  higher  education  community  for  renovation,  con- 
version and  replacement  of  the  facilities  to  make  them  more  energy 
eflicient,  and  to  conform  to  new  standards  of  employee  safety  and 
health,  and  to  meet  new  requirements  to  provide  access  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

We  feel  that  the  existing  title  VII  should  be  amended  to  reflect 
those  new  priorities,  and  we  have  spelled  out  in  the  testimony  some 
of  the  implications  of  these  needs  and  the  large  costs  ahead  of  us  to 
redesign  buildings  and  to  make  them  more  energy  efficient,  to  meet 
current  safety  standards.  ^  ' 

We  also  su^gcsi  tiiat  the  committee  may  ^^antto  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  consolidating  title  VII  and  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  construction  of 
dormitories. 

On  language  and  area  studies,  the  American  Councirs  International 

Sn!^,  '^mP''"''''''^  ^^'^  P'^^^ss  of  completing  an  extensive 

study  of  the  needs  in  the  international  studies  field,  and  they  have 
derived  a  scries  of  recommended  steps  to  meet  those  needs 
The  report  IS  now  being  prepared  for  publication,  and  I  do  have 

™f  H'^'^er'}  ^''^  ^'l^c     include  this  in  the  hearing 

record  at  this  point,  lhat  abstract  does  include,  as  mv  testimony 
summarizes,  S9mc  specific  suggestions  for  modification  of  the  laiKMiaffc 
$r«T  ,V7.s/Vf''es  program,  and  tlio  kinds  of  modification  proposed  we 
feel  that  It  IS  unnecessary  to  continue  the  authorization  for  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act. 

Senator  Hathaway.  Without  objection  it  will  be  so  included  in  the 
record  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony. 


Mr.  Sauxdkrs.  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  continuiiijr 
education,  we  recommend  renewal  of  the  authority  and  an  amendment 
to  place  greater  focus  on  the  priorities  of  continuing  education  to  meet 
the  growingneeds  of  the  adult  population. 

On  libraries,  title  II,  we  recommend  a  new  part  C  of  that  procram 
embodying  the  Carnegie  Council's  recoinmeiulations  for  a  p  Sm 
to  support  large  research  libraries.  ' 

On  title  III,  developing  institutions,  we  feel  specific  authority  to 
the  advanced  program  now  being  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Education 
shou  d  be  written  into  the  law.  and  we  recommend  amendment  of  the 
legislation  to  state  an  exclusive  priority  for  institutions  .servino-  hi-di 
proportions  of  low-income  and  minority  students  in  the  aw^rd  of 
grants.  This  is  needed,  we  feel,  to  clarify  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

We  have  a  series  of  recommendations  on  title  V  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  (EPDA),  to  bring  about  a  shift  in 
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emphasis  of  the  act  to  more  of  a  qualitative  concern  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  expand  faculty  development  oppoitunities,  continumg  edu- 
caiion  programs,  to  retool,  upgrade  and  requalify  existing  teaching 
staffs  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  students,  such  as  mature  adults,  home- 
makers,  bhie-collar  worker's,  and  othei*s  previously  not  reached  by  the 
higher  education  system.  ,  ,       *        j  ^ 

Programs  for  development  of  new  facultj;  should  be  refocussed  to 
place  emphasis  on  increasing  tlie  pool  of  qualified  women  and  minority 

?:roups  in  the  teaching  professions,  and  there's  also  an  mcreasmg  need 
or  the  development  of  programs  to  train  or  upgrade  student  aid 
administrators  and  other  management  personnel.  , 

On  occupational  education,  title  X,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
we  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  our  views  on  title  X, 

Eart  B,  occupational  education,  and  we  feel  that  that  authority  should 
e  incorporated  into  the  basic  vocational  education  authority.  I  under- 
stand tliis  committee  has  already  held  hearings  on  vocational  educa- 
tional legislation.  ^  . 

We  feel  it's  important  that  the  law  provide  for  a  more  realistic  pro- 
portion of  Federal  vocational  funds  be  directed  to  the  postsecondary 
sector.  The  existing  15-percent  set-aside  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  for  postsecondary  programs  doesn't  begin  to  approach  the  35- to 
40-percent  postsecondary  programs  reflected  in  what  is  bemg  funded 
currently.  .       ,  , 

And  we  also  believe  that  tlie  planning  of  occupational  programs 
should  not  be  conducted  in  isolation,  but  should  be  coordinated  with 
other  programs  in  the  postsecondary  level.  While  present  vocational 
Jemslation  requires  a  single  State  agency  to  administer  and  plan  the 
u^  of  Federal  funds,  in  fact,  most  States  agencies  with  responsibility 
for  vocational  education  do  not  have  responsibility  for  postsecondary 
education,  therefore  we  recommend  tliat  the  present  requirements  tor 
a  sole  State  administering  agency  be  amended  to  require  appropriate 
participation  of  agencies  liaving  the  responsibilitv  for  postsecondary 
education,  and  for  the  planning  and  approval  of  occupational  voca- 
tional programs.  .  ^  n  i  i  u  ^ 
We  also  feel  that  existing  vocational  programs  at  all  levels  have 
been  seriously  deficient  in  tlio  provision  of  equal  opportunities  for 
women,  and 'have  made  a  number  of  specific  recomnriendations  for 
amendment  of  the  legislation  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  over- 
coming of  sex  ])ias  in  vocational  programs. 

I'd  like  to  conclude  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  problems  ot 
organizing  the  education  division.  »  •  ^  •  i. 

Senator  Javits.  Senator  Hathaway  do  you  mmd  a  very  brief  inter- 
ruption ?  Senator  Pell  has  just  arrived.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  questions  may  be  put 
to  tliis  and  other  witnesses  in  writing,  and  we  be  advised  when  the 
replies  are  received. 
Senator  Pell.  Witliout  objection,  that  will  be  done. 
3^[r.  Sauxdkrs.  Wiile  the  1972  amendments  established  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  as  the  Director  of  the  Educa- 
tion Division  the  resulting  reorganization  actually  diminished  the 
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authority  of  the  Commission  by  phicing  a  new  bureaucracy  between  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Secretary.  At  the  same  time  responsibility  for 
nriost  education  programs  was  retained  in  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner rendering:  the  Assistant  Secretary  virtually  powerless  without 
pro<(rani  authority. 

The  Education  Division  should  be  headed  by  a  single  official  with 
hi<rher  rank  and  with  clear  authority  for  all  the  programs  of  the  di- 
vision. We  recommend  that  this  be  accomplished  by  providing  execu- 
tive level  .^j  Under  Secretary,  rank  for  the  head  of  the  division,  who 
would  be  designated  Commissioner  of  Education  to  restore  the  historic 
significance  of  the  title  as  a  principal  Federal  education  official. 

Wo  alho  recommend  that  deputy  commissioners  be  provided  at  ex- 
ei  itive  lo\el  k  Assistant  Secretary  rank,  in  five  functional  areas,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  postsecondary  education,  liandi- 
cappcd,  occupational  adult,  and  research. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Eesearch  would  serve  as  Director 
of  the  Xational  Institute  of  Education  (NIE).  In  effect,  these  steps 
would  aholi.sh  the  Office  of  Education  and  reconstitute  the  education 
division  as  a  single,  unified  agency  with  greater  status  in  the  HEW 
bureaucracy. 

Tndcr  this  proposed  reoriranization  the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Statistics  and  the  ^ranagement  Functions  Division  would  be 
located  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  so  that  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  would  be  located  in  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Postsecondary  Education. 

We  strongly  support  tlie  reauthorization  of  the  fund,  and  equally 
strongly,  the  rcoriranization  of  XIE.  We  feel  the  administration  has 
made  specific  recommendations  for  amendment  of  XIE's  legislative 
authority  to  clarify  the  general  areas  of  priority  for  research,  and  we 
support  the  recommendations,  although  we  stronclv  oppose  the  ad- 
ministrations undulv  restrictive  request  that  NIE  funding  be  au- 
thorr/ed  at  the  level  of  $80  million.  An  open-ended  authorization 
should  be  provided  and  funding  of  the  Institute  should  be  justified 
annual  V  on  the  merits  of  its  work,  and  the  needs  for  education 
research. 

Our  concluding  recommendations  are  for  the  expiration  of  several 
unfunded  authorities  which  we  feel  are  no  longer  needed,  providin'^ 
our  rerominendations  made  elsewhere  in  the  document  are  made,  and 
in  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  Fd  iust  like  to  stress  once  again,  that  we  sec 
these  recoiumendations  as  a  package,  which  thev  are  all  closely  inter- 
related, and  we  d  be  most  appreciative  of  the  chance  to  work  with  you 
and  your  staff  in  the  developing  of  specific  changes  to  this  end.  ' 

.Seiudor  I  Ku  Thank  you  very  much,  m.  Saunders.  I  thounrht  we'd 
go  ngh  through  the  witnesses,  and  then  perhaps  touch  on  questions, 
a  thou-l,  naturally,  any  member  ^^ho  feels  he  needs  to  ask  questions 
at  tlie  time  should.  ' 

[The  prepared  statements  of  ^fr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Hughes  together 
with  previous  information  referred  to  follow :]  ^  ^ 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subconmlttcc: 

Wc  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  det^iiied  recommendations  for 
.icondlng  and  t^xtendlng  the  Higher  Education  Act.    Our  recon«cndacions ,  based  on 
tormal  policy  positions  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  have  been  developed 
Jointly  by  ACE»s  Policy  Analysis  ServKe  and  Office  of  Governmental  Relations. 

In  the  process  we  have  consulted  widely  with  representative  assocUtionf 
and  Individuals  throughout  the  higher  education  coannunlty,  and  reviewed  our 
conclusions  with  ACE's  Commission  on  Governinental  Relations.    We  believe  there 
Is  broad  agreement  on  the  general  thrust  of  our  reconnondatlons ,  as  well  as  on 
most  details.    Our  recommendations  to  Improve  the  student  assistance  programs  of 
Title  IV.  m  parCtcuUr.  constitute  an  Interrelated  package  of  proposed  improvements 
which  we  hope  will  be  considered  as  a  whole: 

I.    STUDENT  ASSISTANCF 
We  recommend  a  series  of  changes  In  Title  IV  designed  to  provide  greater 
certainty  and  stability  of  current  student  aid  programs,  clarify  their  purpose 
and  simplify  their  administration.  Improve  their  coordination  and  shift  the 
emphasis  of  Federal  programs  from  loans  to  grants  and  work-study.    In  developing 
our  proposals  we  have  been  mindful  of  Chairmen  Pell's  stated  view  that  changes 
In  Title  IV  at  this  time  should  involve  Incremental  adjustments  to  Improve  existing 
progrios,  not  major  restructuring  of  a  system  which  has  not  yet  been  completely 


tested. 


We  agree  that  the  landmark  1972  Amendments  deserve  to  be  fully  Implemented 
before  major  changes  are  considered.    Our  recommendations,  therefore,  are  Intended 
to  build  on  the  existing  Federal  student  aid  programs  In  ways  which  would  Improve 
their  capacity  for  achieving  their  goala  of  equal  access  and  choice  In  post- 
secondary  education. 
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laslc  Education  Opportunity  Grants 

Th«  Basic  Grant  program  authored  by  Senator  Pell  was  originally  envisioned 
(as  the  naae  InpUes)  as  the  basic  foundation  on  which  all  student  aid  would  be 
built.    Unfortunately,  this  Intent  has  not  yet  been  realized,  due  to  inadequate 
funding  and  the  complex  administrative  problems  of  Inaugurating  such  a  large  and 
Important  new  program. 

We  are  hopeful  that  a  precedent  for  adequate  funding  of  BEOGs  has  been 
set  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  recently-announced  payment  schedule  for 
awarding  of  grants  In  the  coming  academic  year,  which  would  for  the  first  tine 
provide  grants  up  to  the  maximum  of  $1,A00.    However,  we  believe  It  Is  Important 
to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  BEOG.-  should  be  a  true  entitlement,  and  that 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  program  should  be  whatever  amount  is  necessary 
to  award  grants  in  the  full  amount  to  which  needy  students  are  entitled.  This 
would  eliminate  the  current  complex  reduction  schedule  which  reduces  student 
grants  when  appropriations  are  insufficient. 

If  students  could  know  with  certainty  the  amount  of  their  BEOG,  they 
could  make  their  educational  plans  accordingly.  Just  as  veterans  now  do  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  GI  benefits  they  are  entitled  to  receive.    This  would  give  the 
program  the  additional  stability  It  needs  before  it  can  in  fact  become  the  "basic" 
element  of  student  assistance.    With  a  guaranteed  entitlement  and  an  equitable 
family  contribution  schedule,  not  only  the  neediest  students  but  those  from 
hard-pressed  middle-income  families  would  receive  important  assistance  which  would 
form  a  reliable  foundation  for  planning  to  meet  their  educational  needs. 

There  is  also  an  urgent  need  to  adjust  the  maximum  award  for  BEOGs  to 
reflect  increased  living  costs  since  1972.     If  BEOGs  are  to  become,  in  reality,  the 
foundation  for  basic  access  to  postsecondary  education,  the  maximum  should  be 
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increased  to  $1,600  or  $1,800:    either  amounc  would  be  sufficient  to  put  any 
needy  student  at  the  door  of  a  postaecondary  institution,  assuming  that  average 
national  noninstructional  cost  of  attendance  of  $2,100  is  offset  by  soce 
student  self-help.    Whatever  amount  is  set  as  the  maxinum,  we  recommend  that  the 
law  provide  an  annual  automatic  adjustment  to  reflect  changes  in  living  costs. 

Consistent  with  the  concept  that  a  student  should  receive  the  full 
amount  of  the  grant  for  which  he  is  eligible,  the  present  half-cost  limitation 
shoulfl  be  removed.    As  the  Carnegie  Council  has  emphasized,  this  provision  is 
inconsistent  with  the  BEOG  objective  of  ensuring  equality  of  opportunity:  U 
reduces  the  grant  tor  needy  students  attending  low-tuition  institutions,  but  does 
not  affect  eligible  students  attending  higher-priced  institutions.    This  penalty 
for  choosing  low-tuition  programs  does  not  constitute  equity  tc  needy  students. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  that  a  removal  of  the  half-cost  provision 
might  discourage  attendance  at  private  institutions.    We  find  no  substantial 
grounds  for  this  concern,  if  balanced  steps  are  token  to  provide  not  only  student 
access  to  postsecondary  education,  but  student  choice  among  public  and  private 
institutions.    We  view  strengthening  of  the  SEOG  program  as  the  means  of  providing 
this  critical  element  of  choice,  and  therefore  an  essential  companion  to  our 
recommendations  for  clarifying  the  role  of  BEOGs  as  providing  student  access. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  many  private  institutions  are  facing 
serious  financial  difficulties.    However,  appropriate  measures  to  sustain  them 
should  not  penalize  students,  either  through  increasing  tuition  or  artifically 
limiting  the  amount  of  aid  available  to  thoi»e  attending  low-priced  institutions. 
We  believe  that  our  tutal  package  of  recommendations  is  responsive  to  the -needs  of 
all  students,  and  to  the  needs  of  both  public  and  private  institutions. 
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We  have  suggested  chat  participation  In  Bb'OGs  would  increase  .subi^tanti.iLLy 
(f  the  uncertultity  oi  funding  and  the  compiuxlLy  oi  the  application  pri>(.u>>  i<«al(j 
be  cleared  up.         have  proposed  Buiklng  BEOUs  a  tcue  entitieaent  to  recuvc  tnc 
uncertainty  of  funding.    To  simplify  the  application  process,  we  reconnend  adoption 
ot  the  consensus  (aodei  for  needs  anaiy>«is  developed  by  the  National  Task  Force  on 
Student  Aid  Problems  (Keppel  Task  Force),  by  requiring  In  law  that  it  be  used  in 
determining  both  BEOC  and  SEOG  awards. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  achieved  by  the  Task  Force  in  bringing 
about  consensus  among  the  private  agencies  engaged  In  student  needs  analysis, 
including  the  College  Scholarship  Service  and  the  American  College  Testing  program. 
Agreement  has  been  reached  by  these  groups  on  the  criteria  for  taxing  family 
incooe  for  educational  purposes,  as  well  as  on  the  delivery  mechanism  for  student 
awards.    What  remains       be  accomplished  is  the  coordination  of  the  Federal  Basic 
Grant  award  system  to  this  consensus  model.    We  urge  that  Congress  provide  the 
coordinating  impetus  through  legislation. 

If  this  were  done,  a  student's  BEOG  could  be  derived  simply  by  subtracting 
the  expected  parental  contribution  determined  by  the  model  from  the  maximum  grant. 
The  SEOG  would  be  derived  by  determining  the  costs  of  attending  a  specific 
institution,  less  parental  contribution  as  defined  by  the  model,  and  other  aid. 
Adoption  of  the  concensus  model  would  remove  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
the  responsibility  for  annual  determination  of  family  bd&lc  living  allowances. 
We  also  recommend  that  a  national  commission  be  established  to  conduct  an  annual 
review  of  the  criteria  for  determining  the  family  contribution,  and  to  provide  a 
source  of  expert  opinion  to  recommend  changes  to  Congress. 

To  make  possible  a  September  1  publication  date  for  the  family  contri- 
bution schedule,  as  reconnended  by  the  Keppel  Task  Force,  the  date  for  cstablishine 
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che  schedule  should  be  advanced  to  July  1  of  the  previous  year  for  which  it  is 
applicable.    This  would  give  Congress  A5  days  to  approve  the  schedule. 

Supplemcncal  Educational  Opportunicy  Grants 

With  BEOGs  clearly  established  as  the  basic  access  program,  the  role 
of  SEOGs  should  be  clarified  as  the  essential  Federal  instruoent  for  providing 
student  choice.    This  can  be  accomplished  by  raising  the  ainimuo  SEOC  grant  from 
§200  to  and  basing  the  award  on  the  full  cost  of  attendance  not  to  exceed 

the  lesser  of  $1,500  or  one-half  the  amount  of  other  aid  received  by  the  student, 
excluding  the  3E0G.    The  effect  of  this  change  would  be  to  shift  the  proportion 
of  SEOGs  going  to  higher-priced  institutions  fron  about  one-third  to  over  two-third 
of  the  total  appropriation. 

Clarifying  the  respective  roles  of  BEOGs  and  SEOGs  should  make  the 
purposes  of  the  two  progranw  oora  readily  understood.    Identifying  SEOGs  as  the 
principal  vehicle  for  choice,  however,  makes  it  all  the  nore  important  that  this 
program  be  adequately  funded  to  insure  that  needy  students  have  a  genuine  choice 
of  attending  higher-priced  institutions. 

To  assure  balanced  funding  of  the  twin  objectives  of  access  and  choice, 
we  propose  that  a  minimum  appropriation  level  be  established  for  SEOGs  at  $300  rallli 
or  25  percent  of  the  BEOG  entitlement,  whichever  is  greater.    To  simpiify  the 
allocation  of  SEOG  funds,  we  suggest  that  the  appropriation  authorization  be 
revised  to  combine  first-year  grants  and  continuing  grants,  rather  than  naintain 
separate  authorizations. 

If  the  consensus  model  for  needs  analysis  is  used  by  the  institution  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  atudent's  SEOG,  as  proposed  above,  students  would  be 
able  to  use  a  single  form  to  apply  for  determination  of  their  BEOG  entitlement  and 
the  amount  of  SEOG  their  institution  would  award  after  consideration  of  other 
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aon-lEOG  aid,  parental  contribution,  and  self-help.    To  assure  that  the  neediest 
students  receive  priority  in  awarding  of  SEOGs,  we  recommend  that  institutions  be 
required  to  toake  grants  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  need  of  their  students, 
instead  of  the  current  finding  of  "exceptional  need." 

To  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  SEOG  funds,  we  recommend 
that  institutions  be  authorized  to  carry  over  5  percent  of  program  funds  to  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  to  increase  the  transferability  of  funds  between  SEOG  and 
College  Work-Study  froir  the  present  10  to  20  percent. 

Statfe  Student  Incentive  Grants 

Since  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program  was  established  in  the 
1972  Amendments,  the  states  have  made  impressive  progress  in  developing  their  out 
student  aid  programs.     In  FY  1975,  state  awards  to  800,000  students  reached  a 
level  of  $tt57  million,  as  compared  to  $289  million  in  1971.    A  total  of  23  states 
have  adopted  new  scholarship  programs  since  1972.    We  feel  that  this  trend  should 
be  encouraged,  and  that  states  should  assume  a  growing  share  of  responsibility 
for  assuring  Student  choice  of  postsecondary  education.    Therefore,  we  recoamend 
a  gradual  expansion  of  SSIGs  from  an  annual  authorization  of  $150  million  in 
FY  1977  to  $350  million  for  both  new  and  continuing  grants  by  FY  1981. 

Enlargement  of  this  program  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
necessarily  carries  the  obligation  to  assure  comparable  national  standards  of 
eligibility  for  state  grants.    SSIGs  should  be  available  to  students  attending 
both  public  and  private  institutions,  but  not  all  states  now  permit  this.  Students 
attending  institutions  outside  their  home  state,  and  those  attending  on  less  than 
full-time  basis,  are  excluded  from  many  state  programs. 

We  recomnend,  therefore,  that  by  FY  1979,  portability  of  awards  and 
eligibility  of  students  at  both  public  and  private  institutions  be  made  conditions 
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for  state  participation  In  the  program.    This  would  re»ove  current  barriers  to 
full  participation,  opening  all  state  programs  to  all  eligible  students  (Including 
part-ti«e  students)  who  reside  in  the  state,  regardless  of  where  they  go  to  college. 
States  should  also  be  required  to  maintain  their  per-student  effort  in  support  of 
public  and  private  higher  education,  so  that  funds  would  not  be  shifted  into 
scholarships  from  institutional  aupport.    As  a  further  condition  of  eligibility 
by  FY  1979,  we  would  require  states  to  take  adequate  measures  to  inform  secondary 
students  of  the  availability  of  scholarship  awards,  and  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  education.    This  would  stimulate  greater  coordination  between  secondary 
school  counseling  activities.  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  and  postsecondary 
institutions. 

College  Work-Stud^^ 

Opportunities  for  work  are  an  essential  element  in  the  packaging  of 
student  assisatnce.    The  existing  $420  million  authorization  level  for  CWS, 
hovever,  falls  far  short  of  existing  needs:    at  least  $100  million  short  of 
regional  panel  recoooaendations  for  the  current  academic  year.    We  propose  that 
the  authorization  be  increased  gradually  from  $550  to  $700  million  to  reflect 
actual  program  needs  for  80  percent  Federal  matching  funds.    Payment  of  minimum 
wages  should  be  required,  and  flexibility  m  the  use  of  CWS  funds  should  be 
encouraged  by  authorizing  institutions  to  carry  over  10  percent  of  funds  to  the 
next  fiscal  year  or  borrow  up  to  10  percent  of  their  allotment  from  the  succeeding 
year,  and  by  increasing  transferability  with  SEOC  funds  from  10  to  20  percent. 

Demonstration  grants  should  be  authorized  to  fund  staffing  of  Job  Creation] 
Programs  at  Institutions  or  consortia.    Language  should  be  added  to  the  general 
authority  encouraging  part-time  employment  In  projects  designed  to  improve 
community  services  or  solve  particular  problems  in  the  conmunlty,  and  the 
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unutilised  authority  for  Work-Study  for  CoMwnity  Service  ahould  be  allowed  to 
•xpirc.    Anything  which  could  b«  done  under  thia  authority  could  as  well  be  done 
under  the  funded  provisions,  sxcept  for  its  100  percent  rederal  funding. 

Special  Protra^  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Ue  recoMend  an  increase  in  the  authorisation  froe  $100  million  to 
$150  ■illlon,  and  an  increase  in  the  monthly  stipend  for  Upward  »ound  enrollees 
from  $30  to  $40. 

We  also  recoMend  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Hew  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  to  add  a  new  authority  for  demonstration  grants  Co  statea  to  supplement 
the  present  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  by  broadening  the  concept  of 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers.    Grants  would  be  for  planning  and  operating 
statewide  systems  of  EOCs  beyond  areas  prssently  served,  to  reach  prospective 
students  in  all  areas  of  the  state.    All  postsecondary  institutions  would  be 
encouraged  to  participate.    This  proposal  would  effsct  better  coordination 
between  high  schools  and  postsecondary  institutions,  and  improve  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  icholarship  opportunities  to  all  high  ichool  students. 

Cooperative  Education 

Here  too»  we  recoMend  an  increased  authorisation  to  make  the  existing 
program  more  effective.    We  propose  an  increase  from  the  present  $10  million  to 
$25  million,  raising  the  maximum  grants  to  institutions  from  $75,000  to  $350,000 
and  raising  the  authorization  for  training  and  research  from  $750,000  to  $1  million. 
We  also  suggest  the  addition  of  language  giving  priority  to  institutions  whose 
proposals  demonstrate  favorable  reception  in  business  and  industry,  and  which 
show  by  their  sire  and  scope  the  institution's  co-eitment  to  cooperative  education 

******* 
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In  the  ab.ence  of  sufficient  grant  aid  funds,  lower-Income  students 
(particularly  at  private  Institutions)  h.ve  been  forced  to  borrow  to  pursue  an 
education  to  a  degree  unforeseen  a  few  years  ago.    A  prime  objective  of  our 
recoa»endatlon.  for  BEOGs.  SEOGs.  and  SSIG.  Is  to  redress  the  balance  between 
grant  and  loan  .Id.    To  accompany  these  proposed  changes,  we  reco»«iend  a  series 
of  amendments  to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  loan  programs,  make  the.  more 
effective  sources  of  secondary  support,  and  reduce  their  Impact  on  the  Federal 
budget  to  free  additional  funds  for  grants  and  Work-Study. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

The  dual  nature  of  the  current  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  which 
provides  both  subsidized  loans  for  students  with  family  income  under  $15,000  and 
unsubsidlzed  loans  for  all  others,  la  one  source  of  this  program's  cost  and 
complexity.    Interest  subsidies  not  only  lend  themselves  to  abuse  and  Inequities, 
but  arc  Inconsistent  with  the  view  that  student  loana  .hould  provide  only  minor 
assistance  for  needy  students,  and  should  serve  as  a  major  form  of  assistance 
only  for  students  from  middle-  and  upper-Income  families  who  cannot  qualify  for 
grants. 

We  recommend  that  all  In-school  Interest  payments  by  atudents  be 
deferred.    We  endorse  the  proposal  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators  and  the  American  Bankers  Asaoclatlon  that  In-school  Interest 
payments  be  made  to  lendera  by  the  Federal  government,  snd  added  to  the  loan 
principal  to  be  repaid  by  the  student  after  graduation.    This  would  result  In 
an  eventusl  reduction  of  approximately  $225  million  In  .nnual  Federal  budget 
outlaya  for  Interest  aubaldlea.  which  could  be  .ppUed  to  other  atudent  asalstance 
program*.    While  this  would  Involve  a  continuation  of  Federal  appropriations  to 
advance  mtereat  coata.  repaymenta  would  offaet  It  In  time  and  the  heavy  subsidy 
coata  would  be  ended. 
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We  recognize  chat  there  have  been  serious  abuses  of  the  lending 
authority  by  aomt  Institutions  In  the  past,  and  that  tighter  restrictions  on 
eligibility  are  Indicated.    We  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Office  of 
Education  for  due  diligence  requirements  and  other  administrative  remedies  which 
would  enable  any  Institution  acting  as  an  eligible  lender  to  function  effectively 
and  responsibly.    We  also  endorse  the  proposal  of  the  Consortium  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  that  institutions  be  permitted  to  continue  to  serve  as  lenders, 
providing  they  can  demonstrate  the  adequscy  of  their  full-cime  financial  aid 
staff.    This  would  qualify  those  institutions  with  particular  need  for  student 
credit:    the  higher-priced  colleges  and  universities  with  national  student  bodies 
and  major  emphssis  on  graduate  education.    In  order  to  admit  and  support  diverse 
student  bodies,  these  institutions  have  special  needs  for  student  credit  which 
most  state  guarantee  agencies  do  not  meet.    Such  institutions  generally  have  the 
professional  cspablLlty  and  financial  sophistication  required  to  act  as  lenders. 

For  inscitutions  which  can  meet  the  stricter  eligibility  criteria. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  expand  their  access  to  loan  capital  by  permitting  them 
to  sell  loan  paper  at  discount  to  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
*(SLMA).    We  would  also  recotmend  that  the  special  allowance  to  banks  be  adjusted 
Automatically  based  on  the  interest  of  short-term  Treasury  notes.  Instead 
of  the  cumbersome  rate-setting  procedures  which  now  requires  a  quarterly 
administrative  decision  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 


National  Direct  Student  Loans 

AM  the  Consortium  report  pointed  out,  "NDSL  has  evolved  over  the  years 
to  the  point  where  it  has  become  a  general  purpose  loan  program  serving  a  student 
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population  similar  to  chat  served  by  the  larger  CSL  program.    The  main 
differences  between  then  are  the  interest  rates,  the  NDSL  cancellation  provision, 
and  aost  iaportantly,  the  different  mechanism  by  which  capital  Is  made  available 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  two  loan  programs  be  consolidated  into 
one.    We  believe  it  is  premature  to  take  such  a  step  until  other  reforms  have 
been  put  in  plac^  and  it  is  clear  that  grant  payments  are  liberalized  and  that 
the  ready  availability  of  loan  funds  is  assured.    At  the  same  time,  it  is 
desirable  to  conform  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  two  programs  in  order  to 
achieve  simplicity  and  wider  coverage  of  the  Federal  loan  structure.    We  recommend 
therefore,  that  the  3  percent  NDSL  interest  rate  be  increased  to  7  percent;  that 
the  program's  canccllatiun  provisions  be  eliminated  except  for  death  and  disabili 
and  that  the  aggregate  debt  limits  and  repayment  conditions  be  made  consistent 
with  those  of  the  CSL  program. 

We  believe  it  is  important  that  institutions  be  required  to  exercise 
care  in  making  and  diligence  in  collecting  student  loans  as  a  condition  for 
continuing  to  receive  capital  contributions.    We  also  recommend  that  institutions 
which  meet  the  standards  of  the  guaranteed  loan  program  be  granted  the  option  to 
give  up  NDSL  capital  contributions  in  exchange  for  the  guaranty  provisions  of 
GSLP/FISLP  and  access  to  SLMA  for  purchasing  and  warehousmj^  of  paper,  so  that 
they  can  recycle  their  loan  funds  under  the  new  terms. 

Such  changes  in  NDSL  would  be  made  without  penalty  to  current  students, 
since  no  in-school  interest  is  paid  under  t  »e  program  in  any  case.    New  loans 
made  under  the  new  terms  would  require  increased  interest  payments  once  they 
came  into  repayment  status,  but  the  first-year  interest  difference  between 
3  percent  and  7  percent  on  a  $2,400,  four-year  loan  is  $96— scarcely  a  heavy 
additional  burden  for  a  college  graduate  two  years  out  of  school.    This  would 
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«ad  the  current  arbitrary  and  Inequitable  distinction  between  recipients  of 
Federal  loans,  and  would  accrue  an  additional  $150  mUUon  a  year  In  Interest 
that  could  be  converted  to  loan  assistance  to  more  students. 

Administrative  Cost  Allowance 

The  Federal  government  has  become  the  senior  partner  with  the  states 
and  institutions  In  providing  financial  aid  to  feet  the  student  costs  of  post- 
secondary  education.    Of  the  national  total  of  $6.4  bUHon  expended  tor  this 
purpose  in  FY  1975,  the  Federal  government  provided  $5.1  billion.  Including 
veterans  benefits  and  social  security  entitlements.    Of  the  approximate  4.4 
.lUlon  students  who  received  financial  aid  In  1974-75,  3.6  million  were 
■  Federally-alded-of  which  1.8  million  were  supported  by  USOE  programs. 

Clearly  the  Federal  government  has  a  major  Investment  In  the  students 
It  is  aiding  to  complete  a  higher  education.    It  should,  therefore,  be  a  Federal 
concern  to  assure  that  student  aid  funds  are  administered  fairly  and  professionally. 
We  reco««nd  an  Increased  administrative  cost  allowance  to  provide  thl.  a.surance. 

Institutions  must  perform  a  variety  of  functions  In  administering 
Federal  funds  and  assisting  Federally-aided  students.    These  functions  include 
recruitment  of  eligible  students,  counseling  on  available  programs  of  support, 
assistance  in  completing  application  forms,  performance  of  needs  analysis,  packaging 
of  assistance  to  provide  suitable  and  equitable  support,  provision  of  necessary 
remedial  services,  training  of  staff  in  the  policies  and  practices  of  financial 
aid  programs  and  appropriate  procedures  for  fiscal  and  program  accounting,  and 

collection  of  loans. 

Yet.  while  Federal  student  aid  programs  have  greatly  expanded,  they 
have  not  recognized  the  institutional  problems  of  coping  with  this  expansion, 
only  three  of  the  six  major  Federal  assistance  programs  provide  administrative 
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cost  allovMic«:    the  caapu«-ba«ed  NDSL,  CVS,  and  SEOG  profraat,  which  allow 
inatltutiona  to  allocate  3  percent  of  their  allocation  for  adniniatratlve  costs. 
The  two  largest  programs,  BBOG  and  FISL,  do  not  provide  administrative  costs— 
presu^bly  because  they  are  not  •'campus-based,"    However,  institutions  aust  perform 
exactly  the  saae  administrative  functions  for  students  in  these  programs  as  for 
others  to  help  them  meet  their  expense  budgetsv. 

As  a  result,  student  aid  administration  suffers  from  poor  performaaca 
in  many  institutions.    A  strong  effort  is  needed  to  elevate  the  status  and 
improve  th«  training  and  staff  of  student  aid  officers,  who  frequently  have 
insufficient  resources  and  expertise  to  give  students  the  assistance  they  need 
to  make  decisions  on  college  enrollment  and  the  financing  of  their  education. 
TWo-thirds  of  all  institutions  have  only  one  person  or  less  working  on  student 
financial  assistance. 

We  believe  it  is  prudent  policy  for  the  Federal  government  to  provida 
administrative  allowances  which  are  sufficient  to  support  the  functions  necessary 
for  equitable  and  efficient  use  of  student  aid  funds,  and  to  hold  the  institutions 
accountable  for  their  performance.    We  recosnend,  therefore,  that  the  present 
administrative  cost  allowance  be  extended  from  the  campus-based  programs  (SEOG, 
CVS,  NDSL)  to  lEOCs,  and  raised  from  3  to  5  percent  of  student  aid,  or  $50 
par  Federally-aided  student,  whichever  is  the  larger.    The  allowance  should  be 
earmarked  exclusively  for  administration  of  student  aid  programs.    In  addition, 
ue  recoaaend  a  flat  administrative  fee  of  $10  per  Federally-insured  loan  to 
help  meet  the  special  administrative  costs  of  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program. 

We  Justify  this  proposal  on  the  basis  of  data  from  three  sources.  A 
National  Association  uf  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  analysis  of  the  costs 
of  administering  lEOGs  shows  that  institutions  now  spend  an  average  of  $30  per 
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UOC  .ppllcnt  for  th.t  one  pro,r«  .Ion.,  .Ithough  they  receive  no  fund,  for 
this  purpose.    A  .p.cl.l  ACE  .tudy  of  student  .Id  admlnlstr.tlon  In  five  repre- 
..nt.tlve  types  of  institution,  reveal,  th.t  .d.lnl.tr.tlve  costs  of  all  Federal 
,ro,ra«  r«,ie  fro-  $27  to        )!iii!i!L       :ii>iS^       SlliSSr-'^ot  Including 
tl.c.l.  coun.ellns  «,d  oth.r  .eivlce.  perfor-ed  out.lde  that  office.    A  co.t 
w.ly.1.  of  47  ...11  college.  co«luct«l  by  the  Council  for  the  Adv.nce..nt  of 
S«ll  colleges  show.       aver.g.  dlr.ct  co.t  of  542  p.r  .Id.d  .tudent.  .nd  . 
r»ge  going  up  to  $112  per  student. 

We  conclude  th.t  .  $50  .llo-.nce  would  .pproxl«te  the  co.t  of  .ervlc. 
g.ner.t.d  by  th.  Fed.r.l  progr-s.  .nd  «We  It  poe.lbl.  for  In.tltutlons  to 
provld.  the  quellty  of  perfor«nce  need.d.    Th.  5  percent  option  would  provide 
.„  altematlv.  to  th.  fl.t  $50  allov.nce  which  Ight  be  -ore  f.vor.ble  to  prlv.te 
liuti  tut  ions. 

«.  would  includ.  vet.r.n.  In  the  ..ndupllc.t.d  count  of  .Ided  student.. 
b.c.u..  they  require  the  ...e  ..rvlc.  In  sd.lnl.t.rlng  fln.ncl.l  .Id  «.d 
coun..lln,  on  p.cV.glng  of  ...l.t«.ce.    This  .tep  would  «We  It  poe.lble  to 
•Uow  the  exUtlng  Veter.n.  Co.t-of-In.tructlon  progra-  to  expire. 

,y  w.y  of  co-p.rl.on  of  Feder.l  policy  for  recognizing  sd-lnl.tr.tlv. 
co.t.  of  gr.nt  progr.-.  we  find  that  In  1974  USOE  .«ie  administrative  co.t 
p.y-nt.  to  .t.t.  .nd  local  educ.tlon.l  agencies  which  repre.ented  8  percent  of 
the  «ou„t  of  Federal  grant  fund,  p.ld  to  such  sgencles  for  ele.entsry  snd 
..condsry  progra.  purposes.    r,is  allowance  at.nd.  In  dlr.ct  contr..t  to  the 
current  P.rtl.l  .llow«,ce  of  3  percent  for  atudent  aid  ad.lnl.tr.tlon. 

roat^of-Iducat  ion 

In  «ldltlon  to  incurring  the  .d.lnl.tr.tlve  co.t.  of  .Id  program.  In 
•nroUln,  Federally-elded  atudent..  public  .nd  prlv.te  In.tltutlon.  allW.  -t 
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-ee  the  co.t-of-educ.tIo„  for  thw.  .tudenu  over  and  above  co.t.  which  .re 
covered  by  tuition  »nd  fee*. 

The  averse  Iwtructlonal  co.t.  fro-  tuition  and  £ro«  other  sources 
in  1974-75  were  $1,388  p.r  .tudent  at  public  In.tltutlon.  and  $1,752  at  private 
institution,,    on  the  b*.l.  of  tot.l  educ.tlcn.l  co.t,  (excludln,  r....rch  and 
other  outside-funded  activities),  the  fl,ure.  .re  ».253  per  student  .t  public 
Institution,  and  «.268  per  student  .t  private  In.tltutlon.. 

The  Federal  ,overnii«nt  hs.  a  re.pom.lblUty  to  .hare  the.e  .dditlonal 
costs  of  Federally-.lded  .tudent..    Althou,h  thl.  responsibility  1.  denied  by 
current  Ad.lnl.tr.tlon  policy,  It  w..  recognl^ed  by  the  Con,re.s  In  suthorlzln, 
cost-of-educ.tlon  pay«nts  In  Section  419  of  th.  1972  Anend»ents. 

Funding  of  cost-of-education  payments  remains  .  high  priority  for  the 
higher  eduction  ^o-unlty.  particularly  as  Federal  .tudent  .id  1.  .hrlnklng  as 
a  percentage  of  the  co.t  of  In.tructlon  covered  by  tuition:    federal  grant,  aver.g.d 
69  percent  of  per  .tudent  tuition.  In  1971.  but  only  53  percent  In  1974.  Thu.. 
ln.tltutlon.  m  recent  year,  have  had  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  .tudent  assistance 
out  of  their  ovn  revenues,  which  ih  turn  .train,  their  cap.bility  to  «et  the 
full  education  costs  of  Federally-aided  students,  and  compounds  their  already 
serious  fi.cal  problems. 

As  the  financial  pressures  now  building  on  public  and  private  institutions 
Increasingly  call  into  question  their  cspacity  to  ..intain  educational  quality, 
snd  even  their  very  capacity  for  survival,    unding  of  cost-of-education  payments 
becomes  increasingly  critical.    One  of  the  obstacles  to  funding  of  the  present 
suthority.  however,  is  the  complexity  of  the  formula,  which  weightw  institutional 
payments  according  to  total  enrollment,  graduate  enrollment,  and  the  number  of 
Federally-aided  students.    The  complicated  apportionment  produces  an  inequitsbl. 
distribution  of  fund,  in  relation  to  the  numbers  of  Fed.r.Uy-alded  sCidents. 
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Therefore,  we  recoMend  that  the  foraula  be  sinplified  to  a  flat  $200 
per  ftudent  (unduplicated  count)  payment  of  undergraduate  recipients  of  DUj^», 
SSOGs,  CWS,  and  NDSL,  lubject  to  pro-rata  reduction  when  appropriations  are 
insufficient.    Such  a  pay^nt  would  be  appropriate,  lince  the  Federal  goveriunent 
would  be  helping  to  cover  the  nontuition  institutional  costi  of  Federally-aided 
students  which  are  now  being  wet  by  atates,  inatitutions ,  and  private  donors, 
who  would  continue  to  pay  the  largest  ihare  for  theie  students.    The  provision 
would  include  a  maintenance  of  effort  clause  to  avoid  the  shifting  of  institutional 
support  froa  other  public  sources  to  the  Federal  government. 

We  believe  that  this  siaplif ication  of  the  formula  would  improve  the 
prospects  for  funding  of  cost-of-education  payments  to  institutions,  which  is  our 
highest  priority  after  assuring  postsecondary  access  and  choice  for  all  eligible 
students. 

II.    OTHER  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
With  regard  to  the  extension  of  other  categorical  authorities  contained 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  related  legislation,  we  make  the  following 
recommendations : 

Graduate  Programs  (Title  IX  HEA) 

The  provisions  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  relating  to  graduate 
education  have  become  outdated,  and  include  a  collection  of  ad  hoc  changes  adopted 
by  amendsent  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  provisions  were  based  upon  assumptions  that  were  correct  in  earlier 
yeara,  but  which  are  now  no  longer  valid.    The  first  assumption  is  that  the  nation 
faces  general  shortages  of  highly  trained  persons.    The  second  assumption  is  that 
a  primary  requirement  is  for  Federal  fellowship  support  to  increase  the  number  of 
graduate  fellowships  for  careers  in  postsecondary  education. 
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Changed  circuastancea  have  brought  new  priori tiea  that  ahould  be 
reflected  clearly  in  the  law  to  inaure  that  the  vital  public  intereat  in  the 
atate  of  graduate  education  la  Maintained.    There  ia  general  agreesaent  that 
this  is  an  area  which  requirea  national  perapective,  and  cannot  be  relegated  to 
the  atatea. 

Over  at  leaat  the  next  decadei  the  primary  need  in  graduate  prograaa 
will  net  be  expansion  of  output  but  elevation  of  the  level  of  quality  of 
graduate  education,  Modification  of  graduate  prograna  to  meet  the  needs  of 
aociety  and  Modification  to  aeet  the  needs  of  new  kinds  of  students.    The  law 
ahould  reflect  theae  priorities. 

^  boc  aaendments  adopted  over  the  years  have  generated  anonaliea 
and  inconaiatenciea  among  different  Federal  fellowship  programa.    In  the  Intereat 
of  adainiatrative  economy  and  equity  to  fellowship  recipients,  the  detailed 
specif icationa  of  varioua  fellowship  programs  should  be  rationalized. 

Our  propoaed  anendmenta  are  directed  towarda  removal  of  all  of  theae 
deficiencies. 

Grants  to  Enhance  the  Quality  and  Usefulness  of  Graduate  Programs  (Title  IX>   fcrt  A) 

Traditional  graduate  education  tends  to  stress  the  training  of  students 
for  research  and  teaching  in  academic  fields.    There  are  going  to  be  fewer  of 
these  Jobs  in  the  future.    At  the  same  time,  the  nation  has  an  urgent  need  for 
practice-oriented  profesaional  degree  programs  which  prepare  students  to  deal  with 
problems  such  as  energy,  the  environment,  and  the  needs  of  the  citlea.  Moreover* 
there  are  larg^e  new  aegaents  of  aociety  seeking  graduate  education:    older  and 
part-time  workers  in  particular.    All  these  factora  indicate  the  need  to  tranaform 
substantial  parte  of  graduate  education  through  the  revamping  of  curricula,  the 
deaigning  of  new  couraea,  eatabliahment  of  new  relationships  with  industry  and 
government,  and  the  creation  of  new  problem-oriented  entities  within  the  univeraity.l 
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Whlle  these  changes  are  being  brou^t .about,  it  is  necessary  to 
concentrate  upon  maintenance  and  elevation  of  standards  in  graduate  education. 
"Utter"  rather  than  "■ore"  Mist  be  the  guide  over  the  coming  decade. 

The  adaptation  of  graduate  education  to  new  goals  will.beinadequate 
without  outside  assistance.    The  universities  simply  do  not  have  resources 
sdequate  to  reorient  graduate  education  on  the  scale  and  within  the  time 
required.      The  Nation  needs  the  research  and  trained  people  provided 
by  these  reoriented  grsduate  programs. 

Much  more  than  provision  of  fellowships  to  graduate  students  is  required. 
New  sequences  of  study  must  be  designed.    Faculties  from  different  departments 
must  be  brought  together.    Research  must  be  integrated  with  training.  Allcf 
these  require  substantisl  funds. 

The  needs  of  society  that  can  be  ret  with  the  aid  of  grsduste  programs 
encompass  graduate  work  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  new  types  of  students-part- 
time  students,  older  students  and  students  in  need  of  specially  designed  refresher 
courses.    This  kind  of  adaptation  Is  in  the  interest  of  society  ss  a  whole,  and 
it  is  also  often  beyond  the  capacity  of  universities  to  design  and  carry  out 
without  specisl  assistance. 

The  existing  Part  A  of  Title  IX-Grants  to  Institutions  of  Higher 
Educstion-does  provide  for  such  assistance.    However,  the  existing  provisions 
do  not  state  clearly  the  current  priorities,  and  they  perpetuate  some  outmoded 
priorities.    Accordingly,  amendments  are  needed.    For  example,  expansion  of  graduate 
and  professionsl  programs  is  no  longer  an  appropriate  purpose  of  grsnts  and 
reference  to  this  as  one  goal  of  Part  A  should  be  deleted.    Ths  gosl  of  .iding 
graduate  schools  to  change  should  be  further  stressed.    As  another  example,  the 
principle  that  institutions  should  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  such  programs  is 
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•ound,  and  thU  U  provided  for.    Hoi^ev.r,  the        conf  int  .  rigid  co.c  aharing 
forwla  which  ahould  be  replaced  by  a  clauaa  providing  for  great. r  aduiolatrative 
diacrecion  in  dataimlning  co*t  aharing. 

Moat  i-portant,  the  titla  .hould  contain  poaitive  proviaiona  deaigned 
to  aanction  and  aupport  the  kinda  of  chaoga  outlined  above. 

Part  A  now  haa  a  ganeral  provlaion  authoriaing  Federal  financial 
Malstuce  to  prapara  graduate  and  profeaaional  atudanta  for  public  aarvice. 
Thia  proviaion  ahould  be  retained  and  aupplenented  by  a  clauae  authorizing 
aaaiatanca  for  providing  clinical  experience.    Thia  ia  needed  in  uny  profeaslonal 
fialda,  and  particularly  in  law.    The  health  profeasiona  ahould  be  excluded  becauac 
thia  ia  an  .raa  of  pri^  concam  to  another  part  of  HEW-the  National  Inatitutea 
of  Health.    With  broader  authority  to  encourage  clinical  experience  progress 
in  Title  IX.  the  categorical  authority  for  Uw  School  Clinical  Experience  under 
Title  XI  could  be  allowed  to  expire. 
Fellowahlp  Proaraaa 

Four  aeparate  fellowahip  program  are  now  aithorized  in  Parte  B,  C  and 
D  of  Title  IX.    Part  B  authorizee  fellowehipe  for  the  eupport  of  future  college 
teechere.    Pert  C  providee  public  aervice  fellowehipe.    Part  D  providea  fellow- 
ehip  eupport  for  disadvantaged  studenta  and  alao  for  etudente  with  cercer 
intereete  in  Mining  coneervation. 

Aa  the  atetute  now  exiete  there  are  aeparete  eete  of  teru  and  conditione 
for  thoee  authorized  fellowehip  program..  We  believe  that  euch  differencee  eerve 
no  uaeful  purpoee  and  in  fact  ere  inconeietent  in  their  treetaent  of  etudente  and 
inetltutione.  We  propoee  thet  Title  IX  be  aaended  to  aesure  that  theee  teraa 
and  conditione— euch  aa  etipenda,  ellowence  for  dependente,  length  of  fellowehip, 
reetrictiona  to  full-ti»e  etudente,  need  for  geogrephical  dietribution,  etc.— are 
elMller  for  the  four  fellowehip  progress. 
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In  brief  our  anendmencs  would  set  down  the  following  conditions  for 
e«ch  of  the  four  programs: 

1.  The  program  would  be  authorized  for  five  years. 

2.  Fellowships  would  normally  be  held  for  three  years. 

3.  A  12-month  fellowship  extension  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Comilssioner. 

4.  Fellowship  holders  would  be  allowed  a  one  year  leave  of 
'absence  without  financial  support  to  engage  in  work,  study  or 

travel  related  to  t:ieir  academic  program. 

5.  Part-time  employr^nt  would  be  allowed  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  further  rhe  training  of  the  fellowship  holder. 

6.  Fellowships- would  be  awarded  over  a  reasonable  geographic 
di8t):lbution. 

7.  The  stipends,  allowances  for  dependents  and  institutional 
allowance  in  lieu  of  tuition  would  be  set  at  levels  similar 
to  other  Federal  programs. 

8.  The  fellowships  could  be  awarded  directly  to  students  or  they 
could  be  awarded  to  approved  institutions  for  subsequent 
award  to  students. 

The  above  terms  and  conditions  would  be  Identic!  for  each  of  the 
fellowship  rrogram,  which  we  propose.  Additionally  we  suggest  several  »ore 
substantive  changes  In  these  fellowship  parts  of  Title  IX. 

Part  .^  of  Title  IX  as  currently  written  establishes  a  fellowship  pro- 
for  persons  Interested  In  a  career  In  postsecond.ry  educational  programs. 
The  preparation  of  college  teachers  was  a  primary  concern  of  Federal  educational 
effort,  when  this  legislation  was  originally  signed.    It  Is  a  tribute  both  to  the 
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Federal  policies  and  to  the  graduate  institutions  that  the  need  for  college 
teachers  has  been  satisfied.    The  Nation,  however,  requires  and  will  continue 
CO  require  Individuals  trained  In  the  range  of  fields  of  national  priority.  We 
recommend  that  Part  A  be  atiended  to  support  the  preparation  of  individuals  for 
nonacadealc  careers  In  fields  of  high  national  priority,  such  a  energy  developnient 
and  conservation  and  urban  and  environmental  problems,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
institutions  to  accept  individuals  with  varied  backgrounds  and  nonacademlc 
experience. 

In  addition  to  fellowships  for  graduate  study  for  the  preparation  of 
students  for  academic  and  nonacademlc  careers  Title  IX  provides  support  for  two 
categorical  programs— public  service  and  mining  and  conservation—as  well  as 
a  special  program  to  support  graduate  study  of  disadvantaged  students.    We  support 
the  continuing  authorization  of  these  thrae  programs  with  the  technical  amendments 
mentioned  earlier.    Each  of  the  three  programs  addresses  itself  to  a  significant 
national  concern.    Public  service  fellowships  will  continue  the  training  of  our 
best  students  to  enter  careers  In  the  public  service.    Conservation  of  our 
mineral  resources  with  Its  ultimate  relationships  to  problems  of  energy  and  of 
the  environment  Is  a  field  In  which  our  country  desperately  requires  the  infusion 
of  talented  professionals. 

We  endorse  Che  authorization  of  a  fellowship  program  for  the  support 
of  graduate  students  who  are  educationally  jr  economically  disadvantaged.  Such 
a  program  would  complement  the  Institutional  grants  which  are  authorized  In 
Part  A.  and  would  broaden  the  authority  which  no\»  extends  only  to  disadvantaged 
students  In  training  for  the  legal  profession. 
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fcilitUa  Conatruction  (Title  VII  HEA) 

Naither  the  undergraduate  nor  graduate  authoritiea  of  Title  VII  have 
been  fundad  .ince  FY  1973.  reflecting  a  lower  priority  for  academic  facilitiea 
cohatruction  in  recent  yeara.  Now.  however,  a  higher  priority  ia  juatified.by 
growing  needa  ?or  renovation,  converaion.  and  replacement  of  facilitiea  to  >ake 
the.  »>ra  energy-ef ficiant .  to  conform  to  new  atandarda  of  employee  eefety  mnd 
health,  and  to  meet  new  raquirementa  to  provide  acceaa  for  the  handicapped; 

Inatitutiona  throughout  the- country  are  facing  extradrdin.ry  increaaee 
in  the  coata  of  heating  mnd  maintaining  their  buildinga.  many  of  which  ara  pld 
and  energy-inefficient.    The  capital  costs  of  redesigning,  remodeling,  *nd 
rarlacing  outdated  facilitiea  for  these  purpoaea  is  estimated  to  be  over 
$8  billion. 

In  addition,  very  high  expenditurea  will  be  required  of  poataecondary 
matitutiona  to  co^ly-with  the  atandarda  being  promulgated  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  mnd  Health  Admlniatration.    The  coat  of  facilitiea  compliance  alone  ia 
aatimmtad  at  over  $3  billion. 

Therefore,  we  reco«nd  that  Title  VII  be  extended  and  amended  to 
replace  the  current  priority  on  expansion  with  a  new  priority  for  renovation, 
convcraion,  aafety,  and  replacement  of  facilitiea. 

A.  the  Subcommittee  explores  the  current  state  of  facilitiea  needa  in 
the  academic  co-unity,  we  alao  auggeat  that  it  conaider  the  deairability  of 
conaolidating  Title  VII  and  the  exiating  authority  of  the  Department  of  Houaing 
mod  Urban  Davalopment  for  conatruction  of  dormitory  facilitiea. 

Lan«uate  and  Area  Studiea  (Title  VI  NDEA) 

The  original  purpose  of  thia  program  waa  to  train  s  cadre  of  U.S.  citixena 
mnd  aelected  academic  ap.cialiata  in  the  culturea  and  languages  of  other  countriea, 
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and  thereby  proaote  the  jrowth  of  knowledse  «nd  infonutlon  about  little-known 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  1972,  its  legislative  mandate  vat  aaended  to  include  greater 
emphasis  on  international. studies  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  to  enable 
teacher  training/curriculu«  developncnt  initiatives  for  K-12  education.  However, 
this  significant  expansion  of  authority  has  not  been  fully  realized  due  to 
inadequate  funding. 

In  the  17-year  history  of  Title  VI,  nuch  progress  has  been  tiade  in 
diminishing  the  parochialism  of  American  education.    American  collegea,  universities 
and  schools  have  substantially  Increased  the  Nation's  stock  of  knowledge  about 
other  parts  of  the  world.    Despite  the  efforts  and  acconplishmenta  to  date, 
however,  the  gap  between  the  national  need  for  globally-oriented  citizens  and 
present  reality  is  growing  exponentially.    Problems  of  Interrelatednesa  are 
increasing,  while  both  public  and  private  support  for  international  education 
is  dwindling. 

These  needs  are  identified  in  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
International  Education  Project  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  to  examine 
the  accompliahments,  critical  gaps,  and  future  needs  in  the  international  studiea 
field,  and  recoMond  needed  stepr  for  Federal  and  state  governments,  private 
foundations,  and  U.S.  colleges  and  universities.    The  report  is  now  being  prepared 
for  publication,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  an  abstract  of  its  findings  for 
Inclusion  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  point. 

ACE*a  study  concludes  that,  to  build  upon  the  efforts  to  date  and 
enable  the  American  public  to  cope  with  evet-increasingglobal  interdependence, 
there  is  s  two-fold  national  need  which  ahould  be  reflected  in  the  leglalatlve 
mandate  for  NDEA  Title  VI.    The  Nation  needs  both  international  specialists  and 
International  gensraliata— that  ia  to  say,  both  wise  and  informed  leadera,  and  a 
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cltlzenry  conscious  of  global  Interrelationships  and  capable  of  supporting  or 
questioning  Its  leadership. 

It  Is  our  Judgment  that  these  needs  can  be  effectively  mec  through 
aodlficatlon  of  the  existing  authorizing  language,  and  that  new  legislation,  or 
continued  reauthorization  of  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966,  which  has 
never  been  funded.  Is  unnecessary.    It  Is  our  Judgment  also,  that  the  current 
authorization  level  of  $75  million  for  NDEA  Title  VI  Is  adequate  to  aeet  the 
current  needs  of  the  program,  but  requires  modification  to  embrace  the  two 
complementary  program  components. 

Therefore,  we  propose  the  following  changes: 

1.  A  new  "Citizen  Education"  section,  604,  should  be  added,  drawing 
language  and  Insights  from  the  Preamble  to  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966  aiid  from  the  Bilingual  and  Ethnic  Heritage  acts.    This  new  section  should 
provide  Federal  funds  for  teacher  training,  teacher  exchange,  and  preparation  of 
K-12  instructional  materials,  specifically  focused  on  extending  and  Improving 
citizen  awareness  of  America's  global  relations. 

In  order  to  assure  decentralized  and  locally  determined  currlcolar 
content,  claimants  on  funds  designated  for  these  purposes  should  Include,  for 
example,  state  and  local  affiliates  of  teacher  asitoclatlons  and  unions,  teacher 
centers,  state  education  departments.  Intermediate  and  local  education  agencies, 
as  well  as  two-  and  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

The  new  section  should  have  a  separate  authorization  of  half  the  total 
authorized  for  Title  VI:    I.e.,  $37.5  million. 

2.  The  other  half  of  the  $75  million  authorization  should  be  designated 
for  support  of  the  existing  section  602.    Expansion  of  the  Language  and  Area 
Centers  and  Programs  supported  under  this  section  Is  essential  to  extend  outreach 
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•ctivltiei  to  thoie  ■•gMnti  of  the  collegiate  and  university  cowauaity  and 
other  leveli  of  the  educational  lysten  that  are  particularly  concerned  with  K-12 
education  for  global  intcrrelatioruihipa ,  and  the  ACE  report  urges  significant 
increases  in  funding  for  these  activities. 

Continuing  Education  (Title  I  HEA) 

The  Administration  has  proposed  elimination  of  this  program,  and  it 
has  never  been  adequately  funded.    Nevertheless  some  700  institutions  are  now 
participating,  using  the  knowledge  and  skills  of   their  faculties  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  local  »nd  national  problems- and  to  improve  access  to  postsecondsry 
education  for  connunity  residents. 

We  recoanend  that  the  authority  be  renewed,  and  amended  to  place  greater 
focus  on  the  priority  of  continuing  education  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
adult  population,  particularly  through  the  development  and  expansion  of  urban 
extension  programs,  especially  those  tailored  to  the  needs  of  older  citizens 
seeking  part-time  occupational  retraining  or  those  entering  college  and/or  the 
Job  market  late  in  life  and  therefore  having  specialized  needs  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional academic  programs. 

Libraries  (Title  II  HEA) 

The  College  Library  Resources  program  has  played  a  useful  role  over  the 
years  in  stiwlating  the  development  of  modern,  efficient  college  library  services, 
strengthening  academic  library  collections  ..s  a  national  resource,  and  supporting 
needed  training  and  research  in  library  sci<:nces. 

We  reconnend  a  simple  extension  of  Part  A  (College  Library  Resources)  and 
P«rt  B  (Library  Training  and  Research),  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  Part  C  for 
the  present  authority  known  as  the  National  Program  for  Acquisitions  and  Cstsloguing 
(NPAC).    This  program  is  administered  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  is  now  funded 
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through  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act.    The  Library  of  Congresa  ha«  been 
advised  by  ICl  general  counael  that  it  can  carry  on  this  program  under  its  own 
authority. 

Th«  remaining  authority  of  Part  C  haa  prl»arily  aasisted  reaearch  libraries. 
We  would  aubatitute-new  language  embodying  the  Carnegie  Council's  reco^endation  for 
a  program  to  aupport  large  reaearch  librariea.    As  the  Carnegie  report  notea: 
"Uaaarch  and  graduate  education  of  high  quality  require  acceas  to  large  reaearch 
librariea.    Financial  atringency  and  exceptionally  rapid  increaaea  in  coata  of  library 
Mtariala  have  resulted  in  aharp  cutbacka  in  the  funds  available  to  ••ny  leading 
univeraivy  librariea  in  recent  yeara  in  terns  of  conatant  dollara... 

"The  caae  for  ao»e  degree  of  Federal  governnent  support  of  large  research 
librariea  la  preciaely  parallel  to  the  caae  for  Federal  government  aupport  of 
reaearch  and  graduate  sducstlon.    States  csnnot  cspture  all  the  benefits  of  their 
support  of  large  resesrch  librsries,  snd  this  may  help  to  explsin  why  public 
university  libraries  hsve  been  psrticulsrly  hsrd  hit  by  cuts  in  state  sppropristions...** 

The  Csrnegie  recoiwendstion  suggests  an  initisl  suthorizstion  of  $10  million, 
based  on  such  fsctors  ss  numbers  of  doctorsl  degrees  awsrded  snd  Federsl  support 
of  scademic  science  in  esch  institution.    We  would  sdd  s  proviso  thst  institutions 
rscslving  Psrt  C  grsnts  be  ineligible  to  receive  Bssic  Grsnts  under  Psrt  A. 

Devslopint  Institutions  (Title  III  HEA) 

We  support  the  extension  of  this  program  which  provides  assistsncs  to 
an  i^ortant  group  of  inatltutiona  aerving  the  needs  of  Isrge  numbers  of  minority 
snd  dlsadvantsged  students,  and  lacking  the  benefit  of  adequate  public  or  private 
aupport  in  the  paat.    To  atrengthen  auch  inatltutiona  la  to  atrengthen  the  entire 
ayatem  of  higher  education,  and  the  role  their  graduates  can  play  in  the  future 
development  of  the  Nation. 
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Wt  also  support  the  ttrfltsy  devised  by  the  Office  of  Education  to 
liipl«nt  th.  proir..  through  l*.ic  Ia.tltutloo.1  Dav.lop-nt  grant.,  and  Advanced 
laatltutlonal  Dev«lop«eat  grant!  for  Inatltutlon.  which  .re  at  a  furthar  sUge  of 
dev.lop««t  and  vhlch  requlra  apaclal  halp  to  achl.ve  .«lf-.uf f Iclency  and  financial 
Indepandanca.    Itovaver.  .pacific  authority  for  the  Advanced  progra.  ahould  b«  vrlttan 
Into  tha  lav. 

Wa  racoMend  a»and«ent  of  the  leglalatlon  to  .tate  an  axpllclt  priority 
for  Institution,  aarvlng  high  proportlona  of  low-lnco«a  and  .loorlty  atudenta  In 
the  award  of  granta.    Thla  woUld  aerve  to  clarify  the  purpoae  of  the  program. 

We  alao  racOMend  an  *«endw!nt  to  reaove  the  limitation  of  1.4  parcant 
of  Title  111  approprlationa  dealgnated  for  Inatltutlona  with  aubatantlal  populations 
of  American  Indiana.    In  view  of  the  apeclal  need  for  prograaa  to  aerve  American 
Indian  atuderita.  thla  limitation  unduly  raatrlcta  the  Office  of  Education  In  carrying 
out  tha  leglalatlva  Intant. 

Education  Profeaalona  Davelopment  (Title  V  HEA) 

Wa  racomnd  that  the  SubcoMlttae  review  the  purpoaea  of  Title  V  In 
terms  of  ahlf clng  the  emphaala  of  the  Act.    EP0A  waa  enacted  to  alleviate  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  deflclenclea  In  terma  of  atafflng  tha  Nation 'a  achoola 
and  collegea.    since  the  1960a  there  haa  been  a  praoccupatlon  with  providing  adequate 
nuabera  of  achool  peraonnel.    While  technical  ahortagea  continue  to  axlat  In  aoma 
geographic  and  aubject  matter  areaa.  It  la  now  appropriate  to  focua  on  thoaa 
qualitative  concerna  which  were  among  the  original  purpoaea  EPDA  waa  Intended  to 
addraaa.    Inaervlce  or  continuing  education,  and/or  ataff  development,  are  the 
appropriate  waya  to  aeet  thoae  qualitative  enda. 

Am  numeroua  reaaarchera  have  noted,  our  faculties  (from  elementary  achool 
through  unlveralty  levala)  are  largely  In  place  for  the  next  decade, and  poaalbly 
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for  the  next  generation.    The  declining  need  for  new  teachers.  lUlted  faculty 
lobUlty  and  reduced  attrition  levela  for  teachers  curtails  the  Infusion  of  new 
idaaa  Into  achoola  and  unlveraltlea.    Title  V  ahould  provide  Incentlvea  to  expand 
faculty  development  opportunltlea  and  continuing  education  programa  to  retool, 
upgrade  and  requallfy  exlatlng  teaching  ataffa  to  meet  the  needs  of  "new  atudent." 
(mature  adulta.  homemakera.  blue-collar  worker,  and  othera  pravloualy  not  reached 
through  achool  programs).    Program,  for  the  development  of  new  faculty  ahould  be 
retained  but  largely  refocused  to  increa.e  the  pool  of  qualified  women  and  minorities 
m  the  teaching  profeaalona.    There  are  also  Increasing  needs  for  the  development 
of  programs  to  train  and/or  upgrade  atudent  aid  admlnlatratora  and  other  .anagament 
and  admlnlatraclve  peraonnel. 

We  reco-mend  In  particular  that  authority  be  provided  to  help  achoola  or 
college,  of  education  ahlCt  gear,  to  re.pond  to  the  Ine.rvlce  demands  of  teacher, 
and  other  client..    The  preparation  of  teachers  for  a  whole  array  of  non.chool 
educational  settings  (preschool,  prison,  ho.pltal,  adult  and  welfare  In.titutlon.) 
is  a  new  need.    Such  program,  ahould  focus  upon  the  retraining  of  ao-called  aurplua 

teachers  to  Met  (uch  need*. 

In  addition,  ve  recoMoend  the  retention  and  expansion  of  the  Teacher 
Corp.  (to  «et  the  Inservlce  needa  of  the  Inner  city  teacher  and  aupport  personnel), 
the  -intenance  of  the  EPDA  Council  (with  an  Increased  evaluation  function),  and 
the  elLlnatlon  of  the  requlre-ent  In  Part  F  that  graduate  progra-a  In  vocational 
education  and  candidates  for  thoae  prograa.  be  approved  by  the  atate  board  of 
education,    tn  -ost  caaes  state  boarda  do  not  have  reaponslbiUty  tor  poataecondary 
.ducatlon.    Proapectlve  atudent.  In  graduate  vocational  progra-.  ahould  be  able  to 
apply  directly  to  the  Institution,  aa  In  all  other  teacher  training  progra-a.  and 
atate  boarda  reaponalble  for  vocational  education  ahould  not  have  authority  for  _ 
"progr.-  .ccredlt.tion"  of  poataecondary  Institutions  for  purpoaes  of  Federal  funding. 
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Occupatlonal  Education  {Title  X  HEA)  and  Vocational  Education 

While  we  recomncnd  a  simple  extension  of  Title  X  Part  A  (Coonunlty  College 
Expansion),  we  believe  that  the  broad  purposes  of  p«rt  >  (Occupational  Education 
Programs)  ihould  be  Incorporated  Into  the  basic  vocational  education  authority. 
Society's  need  for  postsecondary  occupational  programs  at  the  se«lprofes<iior»al 
or  Paraprofesslonal  level  Is  certain  to  increase  In  the  future,  and  thl»  will 
require  greater  attention  to  planning  and  coordination  of   programs  at  both  the 
postsecondary  and  secondary  levels. 

It  Is  therefore  desirable  to  assure  that  a  more  realistic  proportion  of 
Federal  vocational  funds  are  directed  to  the  postsecondary  sector.    The  axlsting 
15  percent  setaslde  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  for  postsecondary  programs  is 
Inadequate.    Nationally  a  ainlmum  of  33  or  AO  percent  of  Federal  vocational  funds 
are  spent  on  adult  or  postsecondary  programs,  reflecting  a  dramatic  growth  of 
occupational  programs  in  connunity  colleges,  four-year  institutions,  and  unlversltiaS 
across  the  country.    There  has  also  been  a  growth  in  part-time  adult  sLudents,  who 
now  represent  a  majority  of  postsecondary  enrollments,  and  whose  relative  Importance 
is  increasing  each  year.    However,  the  participation  of  postsecondary  institutions 
in  vocational  programs  varies  widely,  and  In  some  states  the  required  sataslde 
has  not  been  met  and  the  enormous  potential  tor  postsecondary  programs  has  not  bean 
realized. 

At  the  sane  tine  we  do  not  wish  to  deprive  secondary  schools  of  neaded 
vocational  funds  they  are  now  receiving.    Therefore  we  recommend  increased 
authorizations  to  accompa&y  a  larger  setaslde  for  postsecondary  programs,  so  that 
higher  funding  levels  would  not  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  operating  and 
effective  programs  at  the  secondary  level. 

We  also  believe  that  planning  of  occupational  programs  should  not  be 
conducted  in  Isolation,  but  should  be  coordinated  with  other  programs  at  the  post- 
secondary  level.    It  is  particularly  Important  for  this  planning  to  take  into 
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Mcount  th.  bto.d«nlnt  occup.tlon.1  a««d.  «k1  Int.re.u  of  po.t.ecood.ry  .tud.nt. 

.<eklnt  to  enlarge  th.ir  e«ploy«!nt  opportunit.ie..    While  present  voc.tlon.l 

IcgUlutlon  require,  a  .infle  st.t*  «tency  to  *d.ini.tcr  and  plan  the  us«  of 

Fca«tal  funda.  in  fact  -r,.t  atate  agenciea  fLS  re.pon.ibility  for  vocational 

education  do  not  have  reaponaibility  for  joatsscondary  education. 

Thtrafore,  we  r«co-»nd  that  the  ;r-.-ent  requirement  for  a  aole  atate 

a4.iaiaterlnt  «tency  be  ^nitd  to  require  appropriate  participation  cf  agencies 

having  reaponaibility  for  poata.condary  education  in  the  planning  and  approval  of 

occupational/vocational  prograu. 

We  alao  believe  that  vocational  program,  at  all  levela  have  been  aarioualy 

d.fici.nt  in  th.  provi.lon  of  equal  opportunitiea  for  wo«n.    Therefore,  «.  reco-end 
that  th.  leglalatlon  be  a-ended  to  include  (a)  an  explicit  atate«nt  of  purpoae  to 

ov.rco«  aex  biaa;  (b)  a  requlra-ent  that  atate  plana  identify  steps  being  taken 
to  ov.rco«  aex  biaa;  (c)  a  priority  in  research  «,d  exemplary  vocational  program 
for  atudenta  to  detar-ln.  -ethod.  to  overco-e  .ex  biaa;  and  (d)  a  atat«l  reaponai- 
bility of  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Council,  to  exa-ine  problo.  of  aex  biaa 
in  vocational  progr«.a,  and^to  include  adequate  repreaentation  of  «6-n  in  their 
■•■berahip. 

Und.riraduate  EquiOMni  (Title  VI  HKA) 

Until  bro«ier  inatitutional  aasiatance  become  available,  «e  -ill  continue 
to  aupport  the  extension  of  thia  progr«i  which  la  of  particular  benefit  to,  a-all- 
«od  ■ediu»-«ized  inatitutiona. 

Ccoaral  Proviaioitf  (Tit la  XII  HRA) 

W«  raco»end  that  Title  XII  be  extended,  with  a«end«enta  of  aectiona 
1202, and  1203  to  provide  greater  flexibility  for  atatea  in  eatabliahin,  and  conductini 
Poataacondary  Co^aaioa.  for  atatewide  planning,  and  to  .ake  clear  that  th*  Federal 
goy«rn>ent  may  not  dictate  to  atataa  the  atructura  of  their  planning  agenciea. 
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Organization  of  the  Education  Dlvltlon  (General  Education  Provisions  Act) 

A  central  factor  In  the  continuing  lack  of  leadership  and  support  for 
<iiuwatlon  from  the  Executive  Branch  Is  the  low  status  of  the  bureaus  and  programs 
ot  the  Education  Division  In  the  Departuent  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
While  the  1972  Amendaents  established  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  to  direct  the  Education  01vj:«lon,  th.  resulting  reorganization  actually 
diminished  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  by  placing  a  new 
bureaucracy  between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary.    At  the  sane  time, 
responsibility  for  laost  education  programs  was  retained  ki  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner,  rendering  the  Assistant  Secretary  virtually  powerless  without  prograa 
authority. 


rank  and  with  clear  authority  lot  all  of  the  programs  of  the  Division.    We  recoHMu 
that  this  be  accomplished  by  providing  Executive  Level  III  (Under  Secretary)  rank 
for  the  head  of  the  Division,  who  would  be  designated  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  restore  the  historic  significance  of  the  title  as  the  principal  Federal 
education  official. 


Level  IV  (Assistant  Secretary)  rank  In  five  functional  areas.    Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Postsecondary  Education,  Handicapped,  Occupational /Adult, 
and  Research.    The  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Research  would  serve  as  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education.    In  effe.t^  these  steps  would  abolish  the 
Office  of  Education  and  reconstitute  the  Education  Division  as  a  single,  unified 
agency  with  greater  status  in  the  HEW  bureaucracy. 


Statistics  and  the  management  functions  of  the  Division  would  be  located  in  the  off 
of  the  Coonlss loner.    The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  voul 
be  located  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Postsecondary  Education* 


The  Education  Division  should  be  headed  by  a  single  official,  with  higher 


We  also  reconaend  that  Deputy  Commissioners  be  provided  at  Executive 


Under  this  proposed  reorganization  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
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We  strongly  support  the  reauthorization  of  FIPSE  end  NIE,  the  two  new 
InatruMnta  of  rederel  policy  eetablUhed  In  the  1972  A^odmente.    loth  offer 
crtModoua  potential  for  influencing  the  efficiency,  effectiveneaa ,  and 
adaptability  of  poataacondary  education:    the  Fund  through  de«Dnatration  of 
Innovative  projects, .attd  NIE  through  rea  arch.    It  la  a  truia.  that  al»oat  no 
>aJor  national  endeavor  has  received  ao  little  in  research  backup  aa  haa  education 
•t  all  levela.    As  coats  ittcrease  and  the  needs  of  aociety  become  increasingly 
cc«plex,  a  greater  inveat«ant  ahould  be  iade  in  diacovering  better  waya  to  teach 
and  learn.    NIE  ahould  be  nurtured  and  given  the  strength  to  lead  thia  effort. 

The  Adminlatration  has  -ade  apeclflc  reco«acndationa  for  aaendMnt  of 
NIE'a  legialatlve  authority  to  clarify  the  general  areaa  of  priority  for  reaaarch. 
Ua  aupport  thaae  reco-iandationa ,  but  atrongly  oppoae  the  Adalniatratlon'a  unduly 
reatrictive  requeat  that  NIE  funding  be  authorized  at  a  level  of  §80  million.  An 
opan-anded  authorization  ahould  ba  provided,  and  funding  of  the  Inatituta  ahould 
be  Jualtified  annually  on  the  -erita  of  ita  work  and  the  needs  for  education 
r«a«aich. 

>E»pirationa 

Several  higher  education  ^authorities  have  never  been  funded.    We  recosnend 
that  Title  VIII  HEA  (Networka  for  Knowledge)  be  allowed  to  expire.    If  our  reco«.anda' 
tlona  for  consolidation  of  the  Law  School  Clinical  Experience  authority  into  a 
broader  Graduate  Frogra.  authority  In  Title  iX  HEA  were, adopted ,  the  separate 
catagorical  progra.  of  Title  XI  would  no  longer  be  neceasary.    Similarly,  adoption 
of  cur  racoaiaendationa  for  expjmalon  of  KDEA  VI  (Language  and  Area  Studies)  vould 
■ake  It  unneceaaary  to  extend  th&  International  Education  Act. 

We  would  be  glad  to  provide  the  Subcoiwittee  wlt>4  farther  detaila  on  all 
of  the  above  racoMnendations. 
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KATIOWALE  FOR  THE  MONOGRAPH:    EDUCATION  FOR  GLOBAL  REUTIONS 
BACKGROUND 

In  1958,  a  major  piece  of  legislation,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  was  passed  by  Congress.    Impetus  for  passage  of  the 
bill  was  provided  by  the  Cold  War  and  Sputnik.    Title  VI  of  NDEA 
provided  federal  support  for  language  and  area  studies.    The  purpose 
vaa  to  train  a  cadre  of  U.S.  citizens  and  selected  academic  specialists 
In  the  cultures  and  languages  of  other  countries  —  especially  less 
familiar  ones;  and  thereby  to  assure  a  steady  stream  of  responsible 
information  and  insights  about  little  known  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  highest  levels  of  our  government. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  NDEA  Title  VI  has  been  the  major  source 
of  support  foi^  university-based  language  and  area  studies.  Yet 
despite  the  centrality  of  international  events  vis-a-vis  our  national 
welfare,  the  federal  government  in  recent  years  has  seemed  insensitive 
to  the  need  for  adequate  funding  for  Title  VI  (only  20Z  or  less  of 
authorizations  at  best,  and  only  lOZ  of  campus  costs  for  operating 
international  studies  programs.)    The  Nixon  Administration  attempted 
to  terminate  the. program.    For  several  years,  only  last-minute 
Congressional  action  has  kept  it  alive  at  all. 

NDEA  Title  VI  reached  its  "zenith"  when  it  was  funded  at  a  level 
of  $18  million  in  FY  1969.    The  current  year's  appropriation  of 
$14  million  (see  attachment  B)  does  not  even  reflect  status  quo,  let 
alone  the  impact  of  serious  inflation.    The  International  Education  Act 
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of  1966,  unanimously  passed  jy  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
designed  as  a  fresh  attempt  ;o  provide  sub-^tantial  and  continuing 
federal  support  for  education  ror  Ihtordcipendence.    Not  one 
'  dollar  xjas  ever  appropriated. 

Private  foundations  have  been  sUsS^c  partners  in  our  recent 
national  inattention  to  international  education.    Of  30,000  private 
foundations  in  the  U.S.,  2,400  have  assets  of  aore  than  $1,000,000. 
Yet  combined,  less  than  5Z  of  the  support  for  international  and 
intercultural  studies  in  American  educational  institutions  can 
be  traced  to  foundation  support.    This  is  especially  disquieting 
for,  over  the  quarter  century  following  World  War  H,  a  few  of  the 
major  foundations  were  critical  sources  of  funds  for  international 
studies. 

Academics  are  also  part  of  the  problem.    On  the  campuses  few 
funds  exist  to  support  collaboration  among  departaents,  professional 
schools,  problem-oriented  research  centers,  and  area  programs. 
Barriers  exist  among  campus  units  concerned  with  language  instruction, 
technical  assistance,  specialized  library,  holdings,  area  studies, 
the  professional  schools  and  problem-oriented  institutes. 

Facing  tight  budgets,  many  state  legislatures  increasingly 
look  upon  international  education  programs  in  public  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  as  "frills."    Yet  undeniably,  state 
governments  are  also  becoming  more  aware  of  international  inter- 
dependencies.    The  state  of  Michigan,  for  example,  maintains  a  trade 
promotion  center  in  Brussels  and  in  1972  led  the  nation  in  the  value 
f.o.b.  plants  for  manufactured  exports  ($3,243.4  million). 
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Here*  then,  is  the  issue  before  us.    America  is  nov  in- 
extricably involved  in  global  resXities.    This  nation  needs 
vise  and  informed  leaders  and  experts  who  can  implement  enlight- 
ened American  policies  vis-a-vis  the  rest  of  the  world.    It  also 
needs  a  citizenry  conscious  of  global  interrelationships  and 
capable  of  questioning  as  well  as  of  supporting  such  leaders 
and  experts.    The  monograph.  Education  for  Global  Relations, 
addresses  these  central  themes  and  articulates  recommendations 
for  federal  and  state  governments,  private  foundations,  and 
colleges  snd  universities. 

Timing  of  the  Report 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  Education  for  Global  Relations 
was  prepared  for  publication  in  the  year  in  which  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  both  ITOEA  Title  VI  and  the  never- 
funded  lEA  expires.    The  authorization  strategy  suggested 
in  the  report  builds  upon  the  historic  strengths  of  the  NDEA 
Title  VI  legislation,  yet  attempts  to  fill  critical  gaps 
mud  anticipate  future  needs. 

The  Audience 

Education  for  Global  Relations  addresses  four  major  audiences: 

  Federal  government i  both  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 

  State  governments  and  officials 

Private  foundations 
  Educators  at  all  levels 
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Abstract  of  Chapter  II;    The  National  Need  for  Public  Understanding 

The  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  two  kinds  of  publics  In 
the  United  States  substantially  affect  this  nation's  capacity 
to  cope  with  global  Interrelationships: 

  the  general  citizenry 

  specialized  political  and  economic  Interests 

The  values  and  the  perceptions  of  reality  of  the  former 
set  effective  limits  to  the  discretion  of  foreign-policy 
makers,  and  have  vast  long-range  consequences  for  world  peace, 
for  the  quality  of  life  on  the  entire  globe,  and  for  human 
aurvlval  Itself. 

Within  this  general  citizenry  are  a  series  of  smaller 
"publics"  who  are  Intimately  related  to  global  affairs: 

  American  legislators  and  other  public  officials; 

  American  members  of  multi-national  corporations; 

  Industrial,  labor,  conmerclal,  and  farm  interests 

affected  by  foreign  demand  and  competition; 

  nationality,  racial,  and  ethnic  groups  attached  by 

history,  culture,  language,  and  sentiment  to  particular 
countries  and  areas  of  the  world; 
  tourists  and  their  agents; 

  religious  and  humanitarian  enterprises  engaged  in 
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dliastcr  relief,  food  distribution,  and  health  services; 

  Journalists  and  cononentators  who  deal  in  the  reporting 

and  interpretation  of  global  events; 

  /:lvic  groups  comnltted  to  international  and  Intercultural 

hospitality  and  understanding; 

  students  and  scholars  who  participate  in  international 

educational  exchange  programs.  . 

These  groups  tend  to  be  more  iiaaediately  related  to  world 
affairs  than  is  the  general  citizenry.    If  these  specialized 
publics  lack  information  about,  and  a  broad  perspective  toward, 
the  complex  nature  of  global  interrelationships,  their  own 
parochial  interests  -  and  frequently  their  strategic  position 
in  democratic  politics  —  can  cause  untold  mischief  and 
'danger. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  GLOBAL  PERSPECTIVES  IN 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A  key  point  of  leverage  in  increasing  global  understanding 
U  obviously  our  public  and  private  schools,  K-12.    The  two 
chief  ingredients  are  the  teachers  and  instructional  materials. 
Without -effective  materials  and  without  knowledgeable  and 
enthusiastic  teachers  who  can  help  pupils  to  appreciate  the  inter- 
national dynamics  of  contemporary  life,  habits  of  thinking  are 
allowed  to  develop  among  the  young  that  are  dangerously  limited. 
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The  current  slCuaclon  Is  not  promising.    On  the  side  of 
Instructional  personnel,  there  is  little  comfort  In  the  fact 
that  only  5X  of  the  quarter-million  enrolled  in  teacher  education 
receive  any  international  or  Intercultural  training  whatsoever. 
Future  teachers  who  have  pedagogical  and  study  experiences  overseas 
are  relatively  few  la  number  compared  with  the  total  nunfcer  of 
teachers  being  certified  eaca  year  In  the  United  States. 

^    Fortunately,  there  are  signs  of  a  new  awareness  and  a  new 
concern: 

—  under  pressure  from  the  Congress  and  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  an  Increasing  proportion  of  NDEA 
Title  VI  money  has  been  allocated  In  recent  years  for  diffusion 
activities  related  to  K-12; 

^  an  increasing  number  of  teacher-training  and  curriculum- 
development  funds  from  both  federal  and  state  agencies  have  been 
targeted  on  global  and  intercultural  issues; 

  recently  funded  bilingual  and  ethnic-heritage  programs 

are  infusing  cross-cultural  sensitivities  into  a  number  of  school 
systems  across  the  country  —  oiten  with  instructional  and  materials- 
preparation  assistance  from  college  and  university  faculties  and 
libraries; 

  the  National  Education  Association  is  building  its 

Bicentennial  theme  around  "A  Declaration  of  Interdependence" 
and  is  urging  public  and  membership  support  for  this  new  pro- 
graMMtic  emphasis.* 

*The  larger  report  contains  numerous  examples  of  what  can  and  is 
being  accomplished.    Asterisks  indicate  this. 
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ypSTSECONDAKY 

)toat  of  the  gencrallzatloas  about  Inadequate  Investmenta 
In  the  world  orientation  of  education         are  equally  applicable 
to  poataecondary  programs  and  institutions,    A  few  particulara,  how- 

«v«r/  Buat  be  cited: 

  the  quasi-anarchic  atructurea  of  many  colleges  and 

unlveraitiea  that  aeeii  to  preclude  international  curricular 
planning  acroaa  departaents,  among  disciplinary  and  professional 
prograM,  end  between  language  and  area  centera  and  the  rest  of 
tba  academic  enterpriae; 

  the  maaaive  flight  from  language  requirements  for 

graduation; 

  the  aeeming  inability  on  moat  canpuaes  to  make  adequate 

•ducational  use  of  foreign  students; 

  the  relative  absence  of  consortial  arrangementa, 

aapecially  in  metropolitan  areas,  for  pooling  limited  inter- 
national and  foreign  atudies  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all 
•tudenta  and  facultiea  in  s  geographic  region* 

Fortunately,  enough  ia  happening  ejcperlmentally  to  indicate 
sound  directions  for  the  future** 
THE  GLOBAL  EDUCATION  OF  ADULT  CITIZEHS 

Adult  citizens,  preoccupied  with  geographically  Immediate 
problems,  have  only  artificial  means  of  underatanding  distant 
sventa  or  their  proximate  Implications*    The  masa  aedia,  in 
direct  reporting  and  in  reflecting  and  refracting  the  world 
Tlevs  of  poUtical  leadera,  carry  the  Mjor  burden  of  dia- 
saainating  information  and  judgements  about  the  rest  of  the 
world*  This   le  particularly  so  in  light  of  the  f#ct  that  moat 
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Americans  are  not  enrolled  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
In  1972,  only  two  out  of  every  five  adults  completed  a  high  school 
education  in  th^s  U.S.    This  means  that  of  the  111  million  persons 
aged  25  or  over,  46  million  had  not  completed  secondary  school. 
Thus,  whatever  global  information  and  impressions  these  citizens 
obtain  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  media. 

On  the  press  side,  those  who  take  encouragement  from  the 
foreign  coverage  of  the  New  York  Times  or  the  Washington  Post 
should  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  general  public  reads  no 
■ore  than  one  half  of  one  column  of  newsprint  per  day.  Furthermore, 
Buch  of  the  global  news  of  greatest  domestic  significance  is 
extraordinarily  complex  and  technical.    Petrodollars,  balance  of 
payments,  MIKVS,  GATT,  and  SALT-talk.  cend  to  be  the  vocabulary 
of  experts,  not  easily  translatable  Into  pellets  of  wisdom 
digestable  on  the  run  by  the  average  citizen. 

In  all  case.,  a  special  responsibility  faUs  upon  colleges 
and  universities  -  in  educating  the  experts,  the  teachers,  and 
the  Intellectual  brokers  who  will  ultimately  educate  the  general 
citizenry  as  well  as  those  specialized  publics  particularly  involved 
in  World  affairs. 

Again,  a  number  of  relevant  experiiaents  have  been  underway.* 
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THE  NATIONAL  NEED  FOR  EXPERT  KNOWLEDGE 

In  treating  of  "experts"  or  "ipeclallits"  needed  by  the 
nation  to  analyze  and  negotiate  global  relations,  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  acknowledge  the  relativity  of  the  tenns.  Obvloualy, 
the  nation  need*  a  variety  of  levels  and  kinds  of  advanced 
sophistication  about  the  rest  of  the  world.    It  needs  both 
•Xpert  "generallsts"  and  expert  "specialists." 

Much  expert  knowledge  and  specialized  wisdom  about  global 
rel*tions  exists,  of  course,  apart  from  college  and  university 
campuses:    1ft  the  foreign  services.  In  profit  and  not-for-profit 
"think-tanks,"  among  the  staffs  of  the  mass  media  and  of  Journals 
of  oplnloft.  In  multi-national  business  organizations.  In  Inter- 
national law  firms.  In  religious  and  humanitarian  organizations. 

But  In  a  very  special  sense,  America's  Institutions  of  hlghe;: 
•ducatlon  are  thft  major  repositories  of  accumulated  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  and  Important  well-springs  of  new  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  about  other  parts  of  the  world.    For  better  or  for  worse, 
they  help  train  the  experts  that  operate  In  non-academic  Insti- 
tutions and  environments* 

In  the  context  of  global  perspectives,  there  are  at  least 
four  Identifiable  groups  of  'Tcnowledgeables"  to  be  found  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  —  (1)  Disciplinary  Communicators; 
(2)  Scholars  engaged  in  applied,  action-oriented,  problem-solving 
types  of  studies;  (3)  Scholars  concerned  with  the  structures  and 
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and  processes  of  international  relations;  (A)  Scholars 
proficient  in  selected  languages  and  geographic  areas. 
Disciplinary  Cosiaunicators 

Disciplinary  studies  rcjnain  at  the  core  of  the  higher 
education  enterprise.    Accused  at  times  of  narrovmess,  rigidity, 
and  inertia,  the  basic  disciplines  in  the  arU  and  sciences 
are  the  academy's  bastions  of  intellectual  standards  and  the 
natlon»s  major  centers  of  basic  research  and  speculation. 

Most  advanced  specialists  in  the  disciplines  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  members  of  "invisible"  colleges  of  peers  the 
•world  around.    In  many  international  disciplines,  a  truly 
international  science  is  in  the  process  of  development.  American 
acholarshlp  has  as  much  to  (^ain  as  to  give  in  the  creation 
of  this  international  scholarly  community. 

It  Is  high  time  that  universities,  foundations,  and  various 
fovemmental  agencies  make  certain  that  specific  funds  are  a- 
vailable  to  encourage  such  linkages.    Special  attention  must 
bfc  given  to  the  development  of  younger  scholars  who  are  often 
out-5>ointed  by  established  scholars  in  the  tough  competition  for 
foreign  travel  grants  and  fellowships. 

The  Fulbright-.Uys  program  is  one  of  the  most  visible  and 
long-standing  aources  of  support  to  individual  scholars,  American 
»and  foreign  students,  «nd  teachers.    Over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  more  than  100,000  Fulbright  scholars  have  studied  in  the 
United  States  or  in  one  of  the  110  participating  countries.  Many 
of  them  have  become  academic  leaders,  distinguished  public  servants, 
and  prominent  figures  in  business,  science,  conmunications,  and 
the  creative  arts. 
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Yet  the  Fulbrlght  program  suffers  from  serious  administrative 
complexities.    Furthermore,  In  recent  years,  questions  have  arisen 
about  the  adequacy  of  stipends  for  scholars,  most  of  whom  have  had 
to  •upplcment  their  grants  at  substantial  personal  expense.  Naturally, 
this  tends  to  Inhibit  the  range,  type,  and  quality  of  faculty  who 
apply. 

Problem-Oriented  Research 

Host  federal  support  for  academic  research  activities  Is 
understandably  problem-oriented.    An  Increasing  amount  of  this 
support  entails  global  perspectives.    According  to  one  recent 
Congressional  study,  nearly  160  federal  programs  carried  on  by 
Hore  than  a  score  of  separate  federal  agencies,  give  some  kind 
of  support  to  globally-oriented  studies.    Most  of  this  support 
Is  In  the  form  of  grar.ts  or  contracts  to  Individual  scholars, 
unlveraitles ,  or  Institutes  which  tre  asked  to  work  on  the  so- 
lution of  Intractable  problems  of  humankind.    Problems  such  as 
the  population  explosion,  food  production    and  distribution, 
and  commodity  markets.  Involve    America's  relatlonshlpc  parti- 
cularly to  the  less-developed  countries.    Other  problems  In- 
volving energy.  International  monetary  stability,  conamunl  cat  ions, 
and  transportation  tend  to  focus  on  America's  relationships  to 
economically  advanced  or  resource-rich  nations.    Some  issues  — 
health,  ocean  resource  development,  and  atmospheric  and  climatic 
changes  —  are  truly  global.    In  selected  fields  of  great  domestic 
concern  to  the  United  States  (e.g.  urban  planning  and  housing, 
day-care  centers,  care  of  the  aged,  etc.)  pioneering  work  in  other 
nations  can,  of  course,  be  a  major  contributor  to  this  nation's 

donestlc  progress. 
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There  is  no  easy  way  of  knowing  whether,  in  an  overall 
sense,  federal  funds  available  to  problem-oriented  scholars 
involved  in  international  conaaitments  and  concerns  are  adequate. 
The  crucial  issue  here  is  not  the  precise  quantity  of  funding, 
but  reliable  information  about  fields  and  projects  to  be  funded, 
and  appropriate  structural  modes  for  carrying  on  probleot-oriented 
studies. 

International  Relations  Specialists 

There  is -a  special  breed  of  academic  who  concentrates  on 
the  institutions  and  processes  of  international  and  intercultural 
collaboration,  rather  than  upon  substantive  problems  to  be  solved 
in  specific  countries  or  areas.    Some  of  these  specialists  are 
found  in  Political  Science  Departments;  some  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  some  in  psychologically-oriented  Behavioral  Sciences; 
some  in  professional  schools  of  public  administration,  public  affairs, 
and  law;  some  in  international  and  comparative  programs  per  se; 
aoioe  in  independent  "think  tanks." 

Out  of  their  concerns  come  new  insights  into  the  nature  of 
transnational  bargaining,  negotiating,  and  conflict  resolution; 
important  speculations  about  principles  of  organization  and 
communication  that  might  facilitate  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
international  controversy;  and  essential  perceptions  into  the 
interdependence  of  domestic  and  foreign  policies  the  world  around. 
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It  Is  difficult  to  overstate  the  underlying  importance 
of  such  intellectual  inquiries  to  the  future  peace  and  even 
survival  of  the  world.    The  financial  nourishment  of  academic 
concern  with  the  arts  and  sciences  of  peace-keeping  and  of 
conf lict-aanagement  la  presently  meager. 
I^ntuage  and  Area  Specialists 

Without  attempting  to  designate  precisely  the  number  of 
language-and-area  specialists  needed  by  this  nation  in  the 
years  ahead,  one  can  make  a  prima  facie  case  for  having  a 
substantial  cadre  of  foreign-area  experts  available  and 
accessible  to  our  political  and  economic  leaders  and  to  other 
intellectuals. 

Vfe  have  already  noted  the  Importance  of  language-and-area 
centers  and  programs  for  the  diffusion  of  international  and 
intercultural  knowledge  of  Importance  to  general  public  under- 
standing of  global  relations.    Equally  Important  is  the  role 
that  language-and-area  experts  must  play  vis-a-vls  Americans 
top  leadership.    At  least  five  major  services  cone  to  mind: 
(1)  Discovering,  codifying,  analyzing,  and  storing 

new  knowledge  about  other  parts  of  the  world; 
C2)  Raising  new  questions  about  developments  and  policies 
related  to  specific  areas  of  the  world  —  questions 
that  can  help  political  and  economic  decision-makers; 
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(3)  Sensitizing  disciplinary,  professional,  and 
problem-oriented  colleagues  to  cultural 
nuances  that  might  loake  or  break  the 
efficacy  of  their  global  relations; 

(4)  Providing  the  society  at  large  with  language 
skills  essential  to  effective  negotiations 
and  to  critical  essential  contacts  with  other 
nations  and  peoples;  and 

(5)  Educating  the  language-and-area  specialists  of 
the  future. 

Such  concentrations  of  competencies  are  not  only 
precious  national  resources  in  their  own  right,  but  are  essential 
guards  sgalnst  the  short-term  fluctuations  in  public  and  insti- 
tutional support,  which  make  international  studies  a  boom  or  bust 
affair.    Both  on  and  across  campuses,  these  scholars  constitute 
a  network  of  local,  regional  and  national  proportions. 
Specialleed  Library  Resources 

Experts  and  specialists  in  all  the  categories  noted  in 
this  chapter  share  a  common  need;    adequate  library  facilities 
of  a  highly  specialized  type. 

Decreasing  budgets,  inflation,  institutional  competition 
for  scarce  materials,  as  well  as  competing  campus  priorities 
have  contributed  to  an  overall  decline  in  the  amount  of  funding 
available  to  build  and  sustain  library  resources  for  international 
education. 
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There  is  *  need  for  a  new  approach  at  the  national  level 
to  asflure  a  more  equitable  and  systenuitic  development  of 
material  resources,  a  more  economic  allocation  of  specialized 
manpower,  and  a  more  efficient  delivery  of  research  library 
•ervices. 
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CODA 

EducAtXon  for  global  relatlooa  cannot  be  exhaustively 
covered  in  a  brief  report.    Ve  are  eapeclally  conscious  of 
the  absence  or  Inadequacy  of  treatment  In  this  essay  to 
foreign-student  policies  and  programs,  and  to  student-exchange 
and  caapus-abroad  activities  fostered  by  hundreds  of  American 
colleges  and  universities.    Education  for  development  assis- 
tance Is  another  vast  area  of  national  and  International  con- 
cern too  extensive  and  specialized  for  detailed  treatment  in 
a  report  of  this  kind.    The  troubled  issue  of  how  to  relate  the 
International  spread  of  English  as  a  second  language  to  ethnlc- 
hcrlcage,  bilingual,  and  general-education  rationales  for  In- 
creased Unguage  study  In  our  schools  and  colleges  needs  more 
considered  attention  than  is  possible  In  this  brief  essay. 

Vet  even  with  these  important  omissions,  this  report 
covers  a  substantial  area  of  national  and  International  concern. 
Its  ultimate  importance  will  not  be  In  the  complete  acceptance 
and  laplenentatlon  of  all  of  Its  recoimnendatlons  and  suggestions, 
but  In  the  critical  discussions  It  generates  and  the  creative 
energies  It  catalyzes. 

We  urge  others  to  examine  and  explicate  what  we  have  either 
Ignored  or  slighted. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


I,    Federal  Government 

A.    Title  Vr  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
•hould  be  reauthorized  at  its  present  level  ($75  million 
dollars).    Half  of  this  authorization  ($37.5  million)  should 
be  designated  for  the  support  of  the  existing  Section  602* 
Unguage  and  Area  Centers  and  programs  supported  under  this 
title  and  section  should  be  further  strengthened,  encouraged, 
and  expanded  by  significant  Increases  In  annual  appropriations 
($25  million  In  FY  '77;  $37.5  million  by  FY  '80  —  uP  from 
the  present  totally  Inadequate  $14  million  appropriation  level). ^ 
These  additional  funds  should  be  used  In  part  to  Increase  the 
outreach  activities  of  the  Language  and  Area  Centers  and  pro- 
tr^iM  to  those  segments  of  the  collegiate  and  university  worlds, 
and  to  those  other  parts  and  levels  of  the  educational  system 
that  are  particularly  concerned  with  K-12  education  for  global 
Interrelationships . 

B.    A  new  and  separate  section,  604  should  be  added  to 
NDEA  Title  VI  —  a  "Citizen  Education"  section  drawing  language 
and  Insights  from  the  Preamble  to  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966  and  from  bilingual  and  ethnic-heritage  acts  of  the 
federal  government.    This  new  section  would  In  part  provide 
federal  funds  for  teacher  training,  teacher  exchange^  and  In- 
structional materials _preparatlon.  K-I2>  specifically  focused 
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on  exteading  and  Improving  citizen  awareness  of  America's 
global  relations.    In  order  Co  assure  decencrallzed  and 
locally  decemlned  currlcular  concenc,  claimants  on  funds 
designated  for  chese  purposes  would  Include  by  way  of 
example  scace  and  local  affiliates  of  ceacher  associations 
and  unions,  ceacher  centers,  scace  education  deparcmencs, 
Intermedlace  and  local  education  agencies,  as  well  as 
two-  and  four-year  colleges  and  universities.    The  total 
authorization  for  this  new  section  of  NPEA  Title  VI  should 
-be  equal  to,  but  separate  from,  the  authorization  of  the 
existing  Section  602  of  litle  VI:    i.e.  $37.5  million. 
Again,  appropriations  in  FY  '77  should  be  $25  million,  and 
should  move  by  1980  to  the  full  level  of  authorjLzatJjon. 

£l  follQvlng  the  example  of  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department's  use  of  PL  A80  (counterpart  funds)  to  develop 
teaching  materials  related  to  South  Asian  peoples  and  cultures, 
far  greater  and  more  creative  use  should  be  made  of  excess 
foreign  currency  for  the  development  of  teaching  materials 
and  appropriate  educational  exchange  arrangements  in  those 
countries  where  excess  foreign  currencies  are  available. 

Jt.   gxigtlng  federal  funding  agencies,  notably  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  National  Foundation 
for  the  Arts,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education,  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
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should  be  asked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
rn  exaaine  their  grant  and  contract  portfolios  and 
procfcJures  to  increase  future  allocations  designed 
to  broaden  the  global  perspectives  of  college  and 
univeraitv  students. 

^    The  reauthorization  of  the  existing  Title  VI. 
Section  602  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  at 
$37.5  Million  and  the  creation  of  an  additional  section 
60    for  the  support  of  "Citizen  Education"  vith  a  similar 
authorization  should,  as  indicated  in  Reconmendationa 
A  and  B.  be  followcti  bv  appropriatiions  net  less  than  $25 
■lllion  each  in  FY  « 77  >nri  rising  to  S37.5  nilllon  each 
by  1980.    At  least  a  third  of  these  appropriations  should 
be  ear-marked  for  the  development  of  instructional  nateriala 
and  experlJiental  programs  in  global  education  at  colletea 
and  universities  —  two-year  and  four-year^ liberal  arts, 
technical  and  professional. 

jj_    Title  VI  funds  under  both  old  and  new  sections 
ahould  be  available  for  collaborative  efforts  between 
colleges  and  universities  on  the  one  h^nA  and  coimunity 
groups,  media  services,  and  various  educative  Instruments 
of  public  enlightenment,  on  the  other^  to  explore  coiaon 
grounds  and  shared  programs  for  up-grading  citizen  appre- 
ciation of  global  interrelationships. 
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^  A  related  probl<>a  for  overaeas  disciplinary  research 
iM  the  absence  of  clearinghouse  nechantsnm  that  can  provide 
effective  and  tiaely  Infonn^itlon  to  di^elpUn.iy  scholars  :ibQui. 
the  various  funding  Possibilities  for  overseas  research.  If 
is  reconncndcd  tiLit     ^..itable  Instrupcntaltty  or  Instrumenta- 
lities be  authorized,  under  grants  or  contracts,  to  use  Ful-. 
bright-Hays  or  NDE.\  Title  VI  funds  to  produce  .n  annual  directory. 
up-dated  quarterly,  that  vould  alert  the  scholarly  coniunitv 
to  traditional  and  nev  public,  private,  and  oversea,  ceurcec 
of  financial  aid  for  overseas  disciplinary  research. 

—    increasingly,  federal  grants  and  contracts  to  Aaerican 
specialists  concerned  vith  the  solving  of  global  or  tran.naMon^i 
probleas,  should  be  related  to  transnational  collaborative  re- 
search enterprises  and  exoerlacnts.    In  this  connection.  Congress 
should  appropriate  a  sua  of  not  less  fhan  $5  nlUion  dollars  for 
the  support  of  the  United  Nations  University.    The  Bureau  of 
International  Oreanization  Affairs  of  the  Dcpartaent  of  Static 
should  act  as  the  U.S.  fiscal  agent  for  transferring  thei:^ 
SUM  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  University. 

li  Building  on  a  quarter-century  of  developaent-asslstance 
experience,  the  Congress  should  review  the  still  uneasy  colla- 
boration among  less-doveloped  countries,  Aaerican  aid  agencies. 
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^nd  American  academic  •nd  profcsalorul  rcaoiirci^a.  and  fajhion 

new  optlona  and  Inscrtments  of  lntcrrcUtlon«blp««  Inatcad. 

of  ralvlng  aolcly  oPOn  traditional,  atencv  and  departmental 
arrangements  In  Washington  and  In  the  fields  one  or  more 
Quaal-lndepcndejnt  boarda  or  councils  ahould  be  eatablUhed 
(drawinx  nourlgluncnt  perhaps  from  the  example  of  th<f  Inter- 
university  Council  or  the  British  CoiMicll  In  the  United  Kingdom) 

 boards  or  councils  that  can  serve  as  non^tovemmental 

facilitators  betveen  American  colleges  and  uolverslty  ccmmunltle_s_ 
ao4  consortia,  on  the  one  hand,  ana  the  educational  Instltv-^ 
tlons  and  government  agencies  of  less -developed  countries,  on 
the  other>. 

O.   The  external  research  baae  ^or  the  work  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  should  be  Increaaed  to  at  least.. 
SS  million  dollars  ^er  year  In  order  to  provide  stimulus  to 
acKolars  In  colle£es.  unlveraltles.  and  Independent  research 
institutes  to  address  Vey  questions  of  international  peace* 
keeping  and  conflict  resolution.. 

Without  additional  authorlMtlon.  but  with  slgni-i 
flcant  Increaees  In  annatl  appropriations  as  noted  in  >ccom-_^ 
mep^tlon  A  above.  Title  VI.  Section  602  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act        and  should  be  the  mxhor  vehicle  for 
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#rou»5d  the  counrry     The  ntiber  ^nd  quality  of  «uch  centen 
•nd  pco|raa«  should  be  aubtect  to  pgriodic  revlev.  but  the 
^Mlc  federal  i-r^^itment  Co  the  «u«talnlBg  of  f ore! gn-area> 
and-lantuage  ap^ri^H,t«  »ust  be  Xong-ter»  »nA  unequivocal. 

-fiU    »<cau«e  of  lt«  varied  lntt>r*ai;ency  Involvrf^acntfl, 
•o4  becauae  of  the  l»portance  of  lt«  actlvltlea  Co  the 
national  Intereat,  rhe  International  Dlvlaloq  of  th^  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  yhlch  admlnlattra  Title  VI  of  KPEA  m* 
well  a«  a  i^rtloo  of  Fulbrltht-Hava  a^d  exccaa  forelm  currenn^ 
awroprlatloM.  *>^ould  report  directly  to  -he  Office  of  fh#> 
A^aiatant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Education- 

To  tulde  tht«  natloo'a  edueatora  and  cltlgena  in 
a  bold  new  initiative  al»ed  at  e>cj«lnlnt.  refining,  MnA 
iaffleiNrntln^  a  balanced  national  language  policy,  a  freaidentlal 
Co-laalon  on  Lintuage  ihould       ^cr^silshed.    S^xth  a  Coi«ilsslon 
yhmild  be  carefully  d^nip^rf       .o^id  duplication  of  exlstlnr, 
*  •£^CY«  ?rofeatlon>l.         InJtHtitional  efforta.    In  order  to 
.aa«ure  a  broad  Peraoectlve.  Co— Ualcn  »^erthH»  should  In^ 
.dude  both  language  and  non^lan^uage  edueatora.  ap<cLall«t«, 
•ftd  ultlmitc  eaploverjt  of  llngulitlc  talent. 
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Under  expanded  appropriations  for  NDEA  Title  VI 
MB  outlined  in  Recommendat-'.on  A.  an  adequate  Sunmgr  Inten- 
sive Language  Program  should  be  reinstated.    Ihis  Prograa 
would  provide  hitia:'  -  intensive  language  instruction  in 
such  critical  languages  aa  Chinese.  Swahili.  Arabic,  Japanese,. 
and  other  selected  Asian  and  Slavic  laneuaftes  throughout 
the  s"""^r  Months  when  faculty,  other  professionals  and  stu- 
dents  are  aore  likely  to  be  able       arr^nH  such  cUsses  on 
4  full>tine  basis.    Excess  foreign  currencies  should  continue 
to  be  utilized  and  expanded  for  the  purpose  of  intensive 
language  training  in  critical  languages.     (The  Center  for 
Arabic  Studies  Abroad,  and  the  American  In^Mtute  for  Indian 
'  Studies  represent  two  examples  of  effective  and  on-going 
prograw  of  this  type.) 

The  Defense  Language  Institute  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  should  explore  with  disciplinary  associations 
and  academic  professional  societies  possibilities  for  opening 
their  programs  and  facilities  to  a  limited  number  of  highly 
qualiried  academic  scholars  ^nH  advanced  graduate  students^ 

^   In  order  to  overcome  both  excessive  duplication  and 
serious  tsps>  the  Library  of  Congress  should  assist  in  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  Secretariat  charged  with  the  planning 
and  coordination  on  both  a  national  and  regional  basis,  of  the. 
foreign-area  and  international  holdings  of  American  research 
libraries. 
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^  j^»g«rch-llbrarv  aupport  ahould  be  made  «v«il«hl# 
to  colleges  ar.d  unlver.ltles  as  a  part:  of  the  neceaaarv  ovi^r- 
head  of  all  international  grants  and  contract  thev  ..r.i^. 

^   The  National  Program  for  Acquisitions  and  Cataloy^ln|i; 
CHPAC).  which  is  authorized  under  Title  H-C  of  thm  H^f^h^r 
Education  Act  of  1965.  should  be  funded  at  an  ^di^ouati.  l.v.l 
to  assure  that  NPAC  may  complete  c^ni-ralized  catalo^lnn 
coverage  as  soon  as  possible.    Brimming  the  Hachin^  R^.H.hl. 
Cataloging   Project  (marC)  of  the  Library  of  Contri...  ^o 
a_ level  of  full  effectiveness  is  likewise  a  matter  of  high 
priority. 

II.    Educational  Institutionji 

^   Colleges  and  universities  with  federal  or  foundation 
assistance  should  establish  institutional  and  consortial  task 
forces  to  examine  thi.  adequacy  of  curricular  reoulreaents.  pro- 
jram  facilities>  course  and  extra-curricular  offerings,  and 
forelxn-.tudent  activiti^,  as  these  r^Ute  to  th^  ^ff^rMv^ 
laprovement  of  the  international  Mmpecta  of  postsecondarv 
•ducation.    Existing  "atudy-abroad"  programs  as  w^ll  on, 
campus  language  proaraiM  ahould  r^r^ive  special  attention, 
•nd  each  task  force,  after  careful  review,  should  be  charged 
yltK  making  concrete  racomaendations  for  improving  rh^ 
•tandards  and  effectiveness  of  much  prof>r*m« 
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At  least  5%  of  the  total  dollar  amount  of  all 
y;ovemment  contracts  or  grants  to  uiiiver^ttles  and  colleges. 
for  problenr-solvlng  research-and->servlce  activities  involving.. 
flobal  perspectives  should  be  made  available  to  the  central 
administration  of  colleges  and  universities  to  ensure  appro- 
priate  and  effective  llnkaees  among  disciplines,  professional 
schpolii.  specialized  libraries,  problem-oriented  institutes,. 
and  language-and-area  centers       this,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  problems  and  solutions  are  desif^ned  conceptually  and 
affected  operationally  on  as  broad  and  lnt:.%rconnected  a  base 

as  possible* 

Tvo-  and  four-year  colleges.  especiaUy  those 
located  in  metropolitan  areas,  should  cooperate  with  each 
other  and  with  proximate  secondary  schools  in  designing 
language  and  cultural  sequences  that  cut  across  grades  10-16. 
{The  International  Baccalaureate  represents  one  useful 
model  at  the  10th-l4th  grade  levelr  b"t  other  models  need 
to  be  created  or  explored.) 

0,    Computerized  and  self-instructional  language 
facilities,  such  as  the  Stanford  MoHi>i  on  Computerized 
Linguistics >  should  be  made  more  widely  available  and 
interinstitutional  cooperative  programs  for  such  individualized 
study  should  be  expanded  to  assure  equitable  geographic  and 
institutional  accesg  and  participation. 
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tit.    Private  Foundations 

^   That  the  myriad  small  and  medium-sized  private 
foundations  of  the  nation  give  special  thouaht  to  under-- 
writing  one  or  more  International  travel  grants  for  dls- 
c^l^llnary  scholars  yhose  promise  or  proven  credentials 
•urvlve  the  teat  of  competitive  applications.  Such 
•upport  could  provide  a  mean^  of  stopping  and  even 
reversing  travel->grant  erosions  caused  by  Inflation 
and  coapetlnf^  priorities, 

JL   Major  American  foundations  should  provide  both 
.direct  and  Incentive  grants  to  American  universities  and 
to  foreign  foundations  and  governments  to  establish  an 
Ipcreaslng  number  of  scholarly  entrepots  In  selected 
.overseas  locations  where  library,  archival,  and  orhpr 
academic  resources  are  already  available  or  can  easily 
be  aggregated,  and  yhere  American  disciplinary  scholars 
can  pursue  scholarly  activities  In  conjunction  with  or 
in  proximity  to  peers  from  other  nations.    The  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Stanford. 
California,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  for  International 
Scholars  In  Washington.  D.  C.  and  the  University  Service 
.Center  In  Hong  Kong  present  examples  o£  Institutions  which. 
If  appropriately  adapted,  could  serve  as  models  for  overseas 
acholarly  entrepots. 
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TEM  rUJL  FUNDING  HISTORT  OF  NDEA  TITLE  VI 


•74  '75        '74  '73  '72  /71       '70  •69-'66 

lite  n2.6ii      $l5,3m       ^Vi,3m      $te       $13. 3m  per  annus 

(Bodgftt)  '  (approxiMtcly) 

CUqikct) 

Ifatt. above  figures,  vith  the  exception  of  the  FT  1976  figure  which  If  an 
idhitntii  I  11  f  I  II  budget  request,  repreaent  a  ten  year  Index  of  appfoprlatloa  aaounts 
tmx  JKDU  Title  yi/Fulbrlght-Hays  102  (b)  (6).    These  two  prograns  comprise  the 
•IB  total  of  International  education  prograas  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
U«catlon  which  are  funded  with  hard  dolUr  currencies.    KDEk  VI  prograns  include 
foreign  language  and  area  studies;  fellowships;  research;  sumer  intensive  language 
fi^graas;  and  undergraduate  and  graduate  prograas  In  Innovative,  outreach  aspects 
•f  International  education.    102  (b)  (6)  of  Fulbright-Haya  pertains  to  that  segMnt 
•f  eke  let  conducted  by  USOE  rather  than  the  Department  of  State  and  relevant  to 
•o^rt  of  U.S.  faculty  abrcjad.    Provisions  of  this  program  provide  assistance  to 
gnduate  atudent  and  faculty  for  research,  training  and  currlcului  developnent 
fr»Ject«. 

!•  revealing  as  the  appropriations  figures  are  for  Title  VI/Fu lb right-Hays, 
thmf  eonetheleas  portray  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  in  terms  of  funding  aaladiea. 
Tto.ackleve  a  complete  scenario  of  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  funding  diffl- 
cmltlee»  numaroua  additional  factors  must  be  considered,  to  %rit: 

•  the  enormous  disparity  between  reel  dollar  valuations 
in  me  and  1976 

•  the  equally  sizeable  disparity  between  the  appropriated 
mmount  and  the  authorization  level,  which.  In  any  given 
jear»  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  appropriation 
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•  th«  Inlclal  reduction  from  $18  ailllon  to  $15.3 
Million  between  the  fiscal  years  »69  to  *70  was 

^,      raflectlve  of  no  progranaatlc  criticism  or  frievance, 
»ut  reaulted'  from  a  IbX  across-the-board  discretionary 
cut  In  education  programs 

•  tha  original  Administration  request  for  IT  '71  was 
only  $6  million  —  a  scant  one  third  of  the  amount 
originally  appropriated  In  FY  '70  before  application 
•f  tha  discretionary  cutback 

•  rha  precipitously  decreased  FT  '71  budget  request  of 
J*  ■"•l^o"-    C«)  reportedly  came  from  the  White  House 
Xolloving  submission  of  a  larger  figure  by  BOB  (0KB); 
(k)  vas  accompanied  by  general  text  disclaiming  certain 
•Aication  programs  as  "obsolete  and  outmoded";    (c)  was 
Issued  while  a  federally  financed  survey  of  language 
■ml  area  studies  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
waa  in  progress  yet  far  from  complete,  thua  seeming  to 
■agate  the  survey  results;  and  (d)  vas  rescued  by  a 
group  of  educators  lead  by  Nathan  Fusey,  President, 
■arvard  University  who  reached  an  understanding  with  Daniel 
F.  Koynihan  leading  to  an  a^nded  budget  request  figure 

•t  115.3  ailUon. 

•  tha  FY  '71  Adminlstration/OHB  request  carried  vlth  it 
a  atateaent  of  intent  to  eUainate  all  funding  for  ' 
tha  program  by  FY  '72 

•  that  institutions  place  sufficient  value  upon  international 
studies  to  commit  $9  for  each  federal  dollar  provided  - 
Respite  the  dire  fiscal  plight  currently  confronting  most 
Inatltutions  -  was  inverted  by  OHB  as  a  rationale  for 
allainating  the  program  on  the  basis  of  the  federal  share 
Ming  extraneous  and  unnecessary 

•  tha  uneven  level  of  appropriated  dollars  orer  the  past  ten 
years  obscures  the  strenuous  effort  required  to  achieve 
•van  these  minimal  amounts,  which  in  nearly  ali  cases  con- 
atitute  a  substantial  Congressional  increase  over  0KB  re- 
^uaata 
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•  tht.  AdHlni St ration  repeatedly  has  attempted  to  phase 
out  funding  for  the  program,  either  gradually  or  pre- 
cipitously, on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  a  categorical 

f rograa,.  clearly  out  of  focus  vlch  current  trends  to- 
^<  tovard  direct  student  and  Institutional  aid  and  revenue 

^  •harlag.. 

•  there  Is  no  substantive  crltlclsa  of  the  program  but, 
to  the  contrary,  only  general  dissatisfaction  with  It's 
categorical  nature  ^ 

^  •  th«  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Adnlnlstratlon 

that  Title  VI  activities  can  not  be  net  by  the  general 
Inatltutlonal  and  student  aid  programs  currently  on  the 
Woka  has  been  matched  by  an  Increase  In  Congressional 
fnlliarlty,  Interest  and  appreciation 

•  Title  VI  has  been  termed  an  "elitist"  program  because  It 
leads  to  the  production  of  a  cadre  of  experts  needed  to 
meet  national  manpower  demands.    Its  focus  on  Intellectual 
quality  does  not  make  It  a  popular  program  In  that  It  Is 
limit cU  to  50  national  resource  centers.    This  constraint 
necessarily  limits  the  consideration  of  nimerous  programs 
vhlch  are  not  comparably  equipped  to  meet  high-quality 

,  foraign  policy  requirements. 

In  1972,  the  Title  VI  legislative  mandate  was  slgnlf icantly  expanded  to 
l^Tporata  the  outreach  and  diffusion  aspects  of  the  never- funded  Inter- 
amtlooal  Education  Act  of  1966.    The  incongruity  of  Che  bzoadrned  mandate 
!•  that  it  came  in  a  year  of  an  OMB-initiated  phase-out  of  the  total  pro- 
gfam,    la  tandem  with  the  consistently  diminished  appropriation,  this  has 
CMmpired  to  prevent  full  realiiation  of  these  critical  **Phase-TWo"  initiatives 
vhlch  could  spread  the  net  of  international  education,  and  diminish  the 
chmrf«  of  "elitism".    In  reaUty,  the  Administration  Is  attackxng  the  program 
for  failure  to  do  the  very  thin<  that  inadequate  budget  requests  preclude  it 
itom  doing  and  which  it  is  legally  mandated  to  do.    The  clear  and  pressing 
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Mtlooal  need  for  educacloa  for  greater  public  understandlag  of  latemaclooal 
affairs  can  not  be  aet  without  credible  levels  of  funding,  nor  through  any 
other  existing  and  funded  piece  of  leflslatloa.    lather.  It  Is  an  essential 
and  natural  function  of  NDEA  Title  VI,  which  In  Its  17-year  history  has  the 
aceuBulated  expertise,  and  human  resources  to  apply  toward  this  critical  need. 
Htaslof  Is  a  fluid  and  reasonable  fiscal  base  to  Insure. that  the  need  for 
fancrallsts  be  aet,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  need  for  specialists,  but  as  a 
c«apleaentary  part  of  the  whole. 
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July  15,  1>75 

SUWAKY  or  MCOmZWDATIOWS  OH  STUDEKT  AID 
ky  Offica  of  GovcriMntal  KftlaCions/Policy  Analyaia  Service 
Aaaricaa  Council  on  Education 

The  following  intarralatad  aariaa  of  raco«ndationa  are  deaigned  to 
i^rove  the  atudant  aaaiatanca  program  of  Title  IV  HEA  by  clarifying  their 
objectivea,  aaauring  greater  certeinty  and  etebility  of  funding.  ei^)lifying  their 
Walniatration.  and  i^>roving  their  coordination: 
%WKS 

1.  Make  £rant  a  trua  antitleaent  for  acceaw  to  poataecondarr  «ducacion> 

To  eatabliah  iEOGa  aa  the  foundation  of  Federal,  atata  and  privaU  atudant 
aaaiatanca  program  aa  originally  intended,  the  Imi  ahould  be  clarified  to  aaaura 
that  naady  atudanta  will  receive  the  full  aw>unt  of  the  grant  for  which  they  era 
eligible.    A  trua  antitlamnt  would  provide  the  atability  necaaaery  for  iBtX^a  to 
bacoM  a  reliable  baaia  for  guaranteeing  acceaa  to  poataecondary  education.  There 
would  b«  no  further  need  for  the  co^lax  reduction  achedule  which  penalixaa  th« 
oaediaat  atudenta  aoat  aaveraly  when  appropriationa  are  inauf f icient. 

2.  laiaa  ■aaiwm  to  $1,600^  adJuatad  annoally  for  increaaea  in  Cfl, 

Thia  would  reflect  increaaed  coata  aince  the  aaxiaua  waa  eat  in  1972,  and 
provide  for  annual  adjuat«ent  thereafter.    The  $1,600  figure  ia  realiatic  to  provide 
baaic  acceaa  to  poateecondery  education,  aaeu»lng  average  national  noninatructional 
coata  of  attendance  of  $2,100  lebe  $500  in  aaeuaed  eelf-help. 

The  half-coat  limitation  would  be  removed,  coaeietent  with  the  concept 
that  atudente  ehould  receive  the  full  aaount  of  the  jrant  for  which  they  arc  eligible. 
Thia  would  provide  greater  equity  for  low-inco»c  etudente  who  are  now  denied  a 
MxiM  award  if  they  attend  a  low-priced  inetitution. 

3.  Siaplify  award  procedure. 

Tha  dieeppointing  perticipation  rate  in  the  progra«  to  data  haa  baan 
caused  in  larga  aeaaure  by  the  uncertainty  of  funding  and  the  co^lexlty  of  tha 
application  procaae.    True  antitle«ant  would  reaove  the  uncertainty  of  funding;  to 
al^lify  tha  epplication  procaee  the  conaenaua  Model  for  neede  an^lyaie  developed 
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by  the  National  Taak  Force  on  Student  Aid  ProbleM  (Kopptl  Task  Force)  should  be 

adopted  as  the  basis  for  Federal  student  assistance  programs.    If  this  were  done, 

a  student's  igOG  would  be  derived  by  subtracting  fro*  $1,600  the  expected  par«r.tA. 

contributions  as  detsralned  by  the  use  of  the  Keppel  "consensus  Bodel".  The 

consensus  model  uses  BLS  budget  standards  for  low-Income  families  as  the  measure 

of  family  living  expenses,  which  would  deflns  the  crlterls  to  be  used  by  the  Conmissloner 

of  Education  In  the  annual  determination  of  psrentsl  and  family  basic  living  sllowsnces. 

A  natlonsl  commission  would  be  established  to  meet  snnuslly  to  review  the 
CoMlssloner's    propossls  (or  detsrmlnlng  fsmlly  contribution,  and  recownd  to 
Congrsss  any  needed  changes. 

To  permit  a  September  1  publication  date  for  the  family  contribution 
Nchedule  as  recommended  by  the  Keppel  Task  Force,  the  date  for  estsblishlng  the 
schedule  would  be  sdvanced    to  July  1  preceding  the  yesr  for  which  it  would  be 
applicable.    This  would  givs  Congress  45  days  to  spprove  the  schedule. 

IHOC  COSTS  (Aasuming  70X  rsrtlclpstion) 

Proposed  Proirsm*  Currant  Prograa^ 

Costs  (dollsrs  in  millions)                                       $1,802  $1,261 

Public  four- year                                                    865  <m)  610(481) 

Public  c^-ysap                                                     464^^6:)  305(2iiX) 

355  (20:)  267(211) 

Propristary-Vocstlonsl                                          119  (  6Z)  •5(71) 

lAcipients  (#  of  students  in  millions)  I.796  I.553 

Public  four-yaar  8((  74g 

Public  two-ysar  45I  40q 


Privats 


362  310 


Prapristsry--Vocationsl  109 


97 


*rso  parcsnt  was  added  to  ths  sstim^ated  cost  of  full-tlma  studsnts  to  covsr 
half'tima  and  Isss  thsn  half-time  studsnts;  15Z  was  addsd  to  the  sstlmated  number 
•f  full-elmm  studsnts  to  covsr  thsss  additionsl  students. 

*ll|l»t  parcsot  was  addad  to  ths  cost  for  full-time  students  to  covsr  hulf- 
timm  (or  mora)  students;  13X  was  addsd  to  covsr  ths  numt>ar  of  thsss  students. 
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SBOCt 

1.  Clarify  role  of  gran^  to  expand  choice  of  Po«t«ecQodary  education. 

With  lEOCi  eitabllshed  ai  the  basic  acce«s  prograa.  the  role  of  SEOGs 
should  be  defined  as  the  essential  federal  Instrtaient  for  providing  student  choice. 

The  nlnlKiii  grant  would  be  raised  fron  $200  to  $400,  and  the  lEOC  would 
be  excluded  In  determining  the  auxliiuii  award  of  half  the  total  student  aid  provided 
or  $1,500  whichever  Is  lesser.    Thlo  would  shift  the  proportion  of  SCOG  funds  going 
to  higher-priced  Institutions  fro*  about  one-'hlrd  to  over  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

2.  Establish  ulniMua  funding  lerel  to  assure  choice. 

To  assure  balanced  funding  of  the  t\  o  Federal  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  twin  objectives  of  access  and  choice,  a  nlnliiun  appropriation  level  would  be 
sstabllshed  for  SEOCs  at  $300  nllllon  or  25  percent  of  BEOC  entitlement,  whichever 
is  greater. 

To  simplify  the  allocation  of  funds,  the  distinction  between  first-year 
and  continuing  grants  would  be  replaced  by  a  single  authorization  for  both. 

3.  Coordinate  with  BEOC  program. 

To  align  the  two  programs  more  closely  and  to  simplify  the  application 
process  for  both,  the  Keppel  "consensus  model"  for  need  analysis  would  be  established 
as  the  mechanism  for  the  institution  to  determine  the  student's  SEOC.    Thus,  students 
would  use  a  single  form  to  apply  for  determination  of  their  BEOC  entitlement  and 
the  amount  of  SEOC  their  Institution  would  award  after  consideration  of  other 
non-ftEOG  aid,  parent  contribution  and  self-help. 

To  assure  that  the  neediest  students  receive  priority,  institutions  would 
be  required  to  make  grants  on  the  basis  of  relative  need,  Instead  of  the  finding 
of  "exceptional  need"  required  In  current  law. 
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* •    t*roviJc  r.rtfjter  flexlbUlcy  In  uac  of  funds. 

A  tarryovt-r  of  5  percent  of  funds  to  the  next  tl»cdl  year  would  be 
authorized,  and  the  provision  for  transfeubiilty  between  SEOo  and  CWS  Increasec 
from  10  to  20  percent  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  SEOC  ailotaents. 

SSiGs 

tncrc.istf  authorization. 

In  view  of  the  dramatic  expansion  of  state  scholarship  programs  since 
SSIC  was  authorized  in  1972,  the  current  Ucili  of  $50  ailiion  for  new  awards  would  be 
removed  and  authorizations  for  new  and  conttni-inj  grants  would  be  consolidated  and 
increased  gradually  from  $150  million  In  FY  1977  to  $350  million  by  FY  I98i. 
2.    Provide  national  standards  for  State  programs. 

As  the  program  expands  it  becomes  important  to  assure  comparable  nation- 
wide standards  for  eligibility  for  State  scholarships.    Therefore,  the  following 
standards  would  be  established  by  FY  79  as  conditions  for  Federal  matching; 

(a)  Awards  would  be  available  to  all  eligible  students  (including  part-time 
students)  who  are  residents  In  the  State,  regardless  of  where  they  go  to  college. 
This  would  remove  ».urrent  barriers  to  participation  in  tome  State  programs.  States 
would  also  be  required  to  maintain  their  per-studcnt  effort  In  support  of  public 
and  private  higher  education. 

(b)  The  State  would  take  adequate  measures  to  inform  secondary  students 
of  the  availability  of  scholarship  awards,  and  encourage  them  to  continue  their 
education  in  postsecondary  institutions.    This  would  encourage  greater  coordination 
between  secondary  school  counseling  activities.  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  and 
postsecondary  institutions. 
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APMINISTKATIVE  COST  ALLOWANCE 

I.    Increaae  allowance  for  adalnlstratlon  of  student  aid. 

Current  3  percent  cost  of  adalnlstratlon  allowance  would  be  Increased 
to  5  percent  or  $50  per  aided  student,  whichever  larger,  and  the  allowance  would 
be  extended  to  cover  BEOG  grantees  and  veterans  as  well  as  participants  In  SEOC, 
CWS.  and  NDSL  prograxis  (undupllcated  count),  subject  to  pro-rata  reduction  when 
appropriations  are  insufficient.    Hie  allowance  would  be  earmarked  exclusively 
for  adalnlstratlon  of  student  aid  programs.    This  would  provide  a  i»ore  realistic 
reiaburseaent  of  Institutional  expenses  for  counseling,  remedial  services,  training 
of  staff,  and  servicing  applications  and  payments.    Haxlaum  grant  per  Institution 
would  bo  raised  from  $125*000  to  $250,000. 

In  addition,  a  flat  .idmlnlstratlve  lee  of  SlO  per  Federally-Insured 

loan  would  be  provided  to  help  meet  the  special  administrative  costs  of  the 

Guaranteed  Loan  Program. 

Inclusion  of  veterans  In  the  count  of  aided  enroUwent  for  which 

in^itltutlons  receive  administrative  costs  would  permit  expiration  of  Veterans 

Cost-of-Instructlon  Program. 

COST-OF- EDUCATION  PAYHE.vrS 

X.    Simplify  allotment  formula. 

Present  complex  formula  would  be  simplified  to  S200  pcr  student  (undupllcated 
count)  of  undergraduate  SEOC-BEOC-CWS-NDSL,  subject  to  pro-rata  reduction  when 
appropriations  arc  insufficient. 

A  maintenance  of  effort  clause  would  be  Included  to  avoid  the  shifting  of 
institutional  support  from  other  public  sources  to  the  Federal  government. 
COLLEGE  WOmC- STUDY 
1,    Increase  authorization. 

Authorization  would  be  Increased  from  current  $420  million  to  S550  million 
for  FY  1977  and  S700  million  by  1980,       to  reflect  the  actual  program  needs  reported 
by  regional  panels. 
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2«    E«cabIUh  Job  nreadon  Pro^ra«. 

De»on«tratlon  grantt  would  be  authorized  to  fund  Job  Creation  Prosram.  at 
Institutions  or  consortia  establl.hlnf  full-tUe  staff  to  locate  Jobs  for  and 
pUc«  students. 

3*    -Increase  flexibility  In  use  of  funds. 

Increased  flexibility  „ould  be  peniltted  by  authorizing  Institution,  to 
carry  over  10  percent  of  funds  to  next  fiscal  year  or  borrow  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  succeeding  year's  aUot«ent,  and  Increasing  transferability  with  SEOC  fro.  10 
to  20  percent.    Mlnlaua  wage  would  be  required.    Coanunlty  service  type  Jobs  would 
be  tncouraged.  and  special  authority  for  Work-Study  for  Coiwunlty  Service  would 
be  repealed. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 
!•    Expand  gJucatlonal  Opportunity  Centers 

A  new  Authority  would  be  added  for  demonstration  grants  to  states  to 
cxpjnd  Che  concept  of  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  and  make  thea  .ore  effective. 
Grants  would  be  for  plannlnj  and  operating  statewide  systems  beyond  areas  presently 
served,  encouraging  all  postsecondary  institutions  to  participate,  and  serving 
prospective  students  In  all  areas  ot  the  state. 
2.    lncrease_au  thorl z^tlon . 

Authorization  would  be  Increased  fro*  SlOO  alllloa  to  $150  million  to 
expand  existing  Special  Program  and  fund  new  authority. 
3«    -lUlse  Monthly  stipend  for  Upward  Round. 

Monthly  stipend  for  full-tlac  attendance  would  be  Increased  froa  $30  to  $40. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

I.    Increase  authorization. 

Authorization  would  be  Increased  from  $10  alii  Ion  to  $25  allllon;  aaxlaua 
grants  to  Institutions  would  be  raised  froa  $75,000  to  $350,000;  authorization  for 
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tratnlng  and  research  would  be  raised  fro.  $750,000  to  $1  million.    Priority  would 
be  given  to  Institutions  whose  proposals  de«onj»trate  favorable  reception  tn  business 
*nd  industry  and  show  by  size  and  scope  their  co«lt»ent  to  cooperative  education. 
2.    Encourage  flexible  work-study  arranneaents. 

Present  requirement  for  alternative  programs  of  full-time  work  and  full- 
time  study  would  be  removed  to  permit  programs  of  part-time  work  and  education. 

*   A   *   A  * 

A  prime  objective  of  the  above  reco:«endatlons  Is  to  redress  the  balance 
between  grant  and  loan  aid.    To  accompany  auch  changes,  the  following  amendments 
are  proposed  to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  loan  programs,  make  them  more  effective 
sources  of  secondary  support,  and  reduce  their  impact  on  the  Federal  budget  to  free 
additional  funds  for  grants  and  work-study: 
CUAIAtfTEKD  LOAHS 

1.  Deferral  of  In-achool  interest  payments. 

In-school  Interest  payments  (which  arc  now  Federally-subsidized  if  family 
Income  Is  less  than  $15,000)  would  be  deferred.    AH  In-school  interest  payments 
would  be  made  to  lenders  by  Federal  government  and  added  to  loan  principal  to  be 
repaid  by  student  after  graduation.    This  would  result  In  an  eventual  reduction 
of  Federal  outlays  of  approximately  $225  million. 

2.  Kxp;sKd  access  to  loan  capital. 

CoUegea  would  be  permltteu  to  sell  loan  paper  at  discount  to  SLMA 
(providing  they  meet  SLMA  criteria)  thereby  expanding  their  access  to  loan  capital. 

3.  Simplify  special  allowance  to  lenders. 

Special  allowance  to  banks  would  be  adjusted  automatically  to  the  difference 
between  7  percent  and  the  average  interest  of  short-term  Treasury  notes,  instead  of 
requiring  a  quarterly  administrative  decision  by  HEW. 
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NATIOKAL  DIKICT  STUDENT  LOANS 

^'    Confor»  ttrmm  and  condUlons  to  FISL/GSL. 

NDSL  loan  ceras  and  conditions  would  be  confor»ed  to  chose  of  FISL/OSL 

^fter  July  I  (7  percent  interest  instead  of  3  percent,  auregate  debt  li.lc  of 

$2»500  per  yesr  and  $7,500  undergraduate  instead  of  present  $5,000  for  undergraduate 
having  conpleted  r^o  or  i»re  years,  retaining  $10,000  liaut  for  graduate  students). 
Cancellation  provision  would  be  ended  for  teachers  in  disadvantaged  schools  and 
veterans,  but  would  be  retained  for  death  and  disability. 
2.    Due  dilii^ence  reguireggnt. 

Institutions  would  be  required  to  excercise  care  In  making  and  diligence 
in  collecting  student  loans  (co.parable  to  GSL)  as  a  condition  for  continuing  to 
receive  capital  contributions. 

^*    Provide  option  for  institutions  to  convert  NDSL  funds. 

All  institutions  would  renegotiate  their  participation  in  the  progru  with 
one  of  two  options:  (a)  continue  receiving  capital  contributions  under  new  ceras 
and  conditions  including  due  diligence,  or  (b)  discontinue  receiving  capital 
contributions  and  recycle  their  NDSL  loan  funds  under  new  terns  including  guaranty 
provisions  of  GSL  or  FISL  and  access  to  SL.MA  for  purchase  and  warehousing.    To  opt 
for  (b),  institutions  wpuld  have  to  neet  FiSL  standards,  aake  collection  efforts 
on  outstanding  loans,  and  exercise  due  diligence  in  Ksnagenent  of  all  loan  funds. 
Institutions  could  not  opt  to  continue  to  participate  in  both  prograas. 
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COMPARISON  OF  COST  ESTLMATES  FOR  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROCRA>iS 

Current  ACE  ACE 

Appropriation    Authorisation    Staff  Proposal    Scaff  Proposal 


19  7S 


or  !:sti»ate 
1976  1977   1980 


lEOC  $  798 


SSIG 

Special  Progratr^ 
Coti-o f-Educatlon 
Cost<-of-Ad9inl5. 


2/ 

Vets.  Cost-of-Instr.  24  2/iO- 


Coop.  Education 


MDSL 
TOTALS 


294 


$1,050  $1,802  $2,234 


SEOC  240  3isi'  500  560 

20  70^'  150  300 


70  100  150  150 

1,000  401  401 

16B  168 


FISL/CSL  580  654^/                654  550 

Cws  420  420                    550  700 

Cowi.  Scrv.  ~  50 
Job  crc.it Ion 


10  15 
11  25  25 

410  200  __  150 


$2,457  $4,320  $4,610  $5,253 


i-^ncludcs  initial  year  authorization  and  estimate  of  continuation  twards. 

^^Baicd  on  estimate  of  eligible  veterans  (ITE)  in  applicant  institutions  at 
entitlement. 

^'includes estloiates  of  Interest  subsidy,  student  loan~  insurance  fund,  and  s] 
allowance. 
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,.o?!Vfxr  "'^•^^  witnesses  all  come  up  together  as  a 

panel?  Air  Holconib  represents  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
T  A'^^Pf^^'l^^  National  Association  of  State  Univereities 
.JlK^"]^^^^'  Dykstra  represents  the  American  As- 
soc ation  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities;  John  Tirrell  repre- 
sents the  iVinerican  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Ividd  represents  the  Association  of  Amerfcan 
universities. 

I  think  to  make  it  easier  for  the  report  if  you  would,  please  identify 
yourself  as  you  start  out.  Since  Dr.  Aldrich  is  originally  from  Khode 
Island,  I  will  ask  him  to  lead  off. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  ALDEICH,  EEPEESENTATIVE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LAND- 
OEANT  COILEOES;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HOWAKD  HOLCOMB,  KEP- 
HESENTATIVE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  COILEOES- 
VEKOIL  DYZSTKA,  EEPEESENTATIVE  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  STATE  COILEOES  AND  UNIVEESITIES;  JOHN  TIE- 
EELL,  EEPEESENTATIVE  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOE  COLLEOES;  AND  CHAELES  V  ZIDD 
EEPEESENTATIVE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEEICAN  UNI- 
VEESITIES, A  PANEL 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Pell.  I  was  wondering 
when  I  might  identify  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  the  fact  that  I 
had  come  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  particiilarly  vv'ant  to  express  my  appreciation  to  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges  to  comment  about  the  amendments  uf  1972,  and  would  hope 
that  insofar  as  tune  is  concerned,  that  I  might  submit  my  formal  re- 
marks for  the  record,  and  briefly  summarize  the  statement. 

Senator  Pell.  It  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  I  fii-st  of  all  want  to  indicate  that  our  association 
works  closely  with  the  other  associations,  with  the  American  Council 
of  Education  and  therefore  identifies  with  the  general  thrust  of  the 
recommendations  presented  by  Afr.  Saunders,  and  in  particular  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  remarks  that  he  just  concluded. 

I  think  that  it  is  important,  insofar  as  the  balance  of  my  remarks  are 
concerned,  to  recognize  that  insofar  as  our  association 'is  concerned, 
wo  recognize  that  the  Ba.sic  Educational  Opportunities  Grant  consti- 
tutes the  principal  mechanism  for  really  giving  meaning  to  broadly 
based  accessibility  of  citizens  of  this  country  to  higher  education,  and 
that  my  remarks  subs^iuentlv  have  not  to  do  with  the  construction  of 
the  bill,  but  rather  the  implementation  of  certain  points  providing 
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I  am  sure  that  iu  the  development  of  it,  the  BEOG  I>™g™^ '^.^J 
there  was  .lot  full  appreciation  on  the  part,  of  those  P«>;;>J"g  ^f^"^?^^'^ 
WPOrtunity,  or  tho^who  would  subsequently      aifected  by.it.  1  he 

admVnistering  it  was  fully  ^PP^^^i^^^^,  and  f ranklv  o^^^^^^^^^^ 
tions  need  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  administration  of  this  particu 

^*And!ra  background  for  my  remarks,  I  think  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mfnd  that  Xle  they  shaJ  be  directed  «P?cifi;=;"y„^o  J^^^^^^^^^^ 
financial  aid  urogram,  it  shou  d  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  institutions 
are  XctSd  bv  a^treni'endous  administrative  burden,  as  a  consequence 
oFa  variety  of  federally  mandated  programs,  which  are  supported 

%';fagaS1hey  produce  a  horrendous  administrative  burden  in  the 
waV  of  data  Spring,  Interpretation  and  development,  for  which 
weWe  no  idea  how  to  obtain  funds  to  assist  us  in  this  regard 

Rnt  inasmuch  as  there  have  been  provisions  in  certain  of  the  student 
fina^dLraT^oSlmTto  provide  ?or  administrative  costs  we  would 
hnn«  fliftf  that  Drovlsion  might  be  extended  to  X5J*iUU. 
'Tarn  lire  ttifnielkrs  of  the  comm 

nosition  of  our  association  on  the  matter  of  support  of  costs  of  educa 
t^n  aid  that  whUe  that  has  not  been  provided  for  by  tne  adminis- 
t  aLn"te  w^^^^^  like  for  them  to  think  of  at  least  the  notion  of  remj- 
hur^ii Iff  institutions  for  the  expenses  associated  with  carrying  out 
pro™^^^  awar?  that  some  provisions  for  tins  have 

SJn  made  elilier  on  in  1958  when  provisions  for  supporting  graduate 
SwsMps  were  provided,  and  als^  that  in  the  college  based  financia 
J  d  p^gSml,  there  Is  an  Jmount  of  3  percent  f^^.'^.^min^raU^^^ 
ich{^h  W  been  provided  for,  with  a  maximum  of  $125,000  annually. 

I  reSt  on  tte  basis  of  our  experience  in  dealing  not  only  wi  h 
thL  P^erams,  but  in  addition  with  the  basic  educational  opportuni  y 
^rt  p^^gr^^^^^^  are  costs  in  excess  of  th^/^^^J.^^"  f^n^^^^ 
provided  which  we  would  like  to  see  expanded  and  further  extended 

^''fwo^ufd^e  that  in  the  material  that  I  have  submitted  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  accept  three  documents  which  describe  specifi- 
S?v  thVcSt  of  administering  student  aid  programs  drawn  from  the 
^^^i^cTfi  a  major  nubliclnstitution,  the  "n^SLlsMon 
puWIc  university,  and  the  experience  from  several  P^^ate^^^titi  tions 
Civ  to  give  a  view  of  the  spectrum  of  costs  involved  All  of  them, 
however  develop  information  which,  shows  that  the  3  percent 
prSntly  provided  for  some  progrfims  is  insufficient,  and  th a  subsej 
^uently  an  amount,  as  we  will  suggest,  ^PP'-p^chmg^^P^™^"^ 
4  in  order  to  defray  the  costs  of  administering  these  programs 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  to  date,  we  are  aware  that  insofar  as 
FeXral  funds  coming  to  our  institutions  '  .^J^i*;?!? 

portion  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  provision  of  financial  aid,  and  cer- 
tainly BEOG  will  be  the  most  significant. 
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It  behooves  us  to  have  the  most  experienced,  competent  individuals 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  such  aid  programs,  and  we  would 
like  to  suggest  that  some  mechanism  be  developed  for  providing  for 
the  training  of  financial  aid  officers  so  involved,  and  would  suggest 
that  possibly  a  percentage  of  the  5  percent  that  we  would  recommend 
being  available  for  administrative  costs,  be  sequestered  in  order  for 
some  agency  to  carry  out  the  training  and  improvement  of  the  back- 
ground experience  of  those  who  would  be  so  involved. 

Certainly  it  is  our  experience  that  because  of  the  lack  of  competent, 
informed,  inexperienced— well,  because  they  arc  uninformed,  and  lack 
experience,  that  there  are  undoubtedly  thousands  of  students  who  have 
been  denied  information  about  or  appreciation  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  there  as  a  consequence  of  the  BEOG  program,  which  infor- 
mation would  have  been  available  to  them  in  appreciation  for  the  pro- 
gram, if  it  had  been  in  competent  hands. 

In  addition  to  my  comments  about  the  additional  administrative 
support  for  administering  student  financial  aid  programs,  I  have  also 
submitted  m  my  testimony  information  concerning  some  remarks  of 

^^A'.^'^^T^'*^^^"  ^^'^^"^  ^'^^  ^^^'^  I  programs,  as  well  as  the 

1202  and  1203  commissions  and  their  operations,  and  I  would  hope  that 
those  remarks  may  be  entered  into  the  record. 
Senator  Pkll.  they  will  be  entered. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  On  that  basis,  sir,  I  express  again  my  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  to  comment,  and  our  association  and  its  staff  members 
stand  ready  to  work  with  yours  in  achieving  certain  additions  to  this 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Aldrich  and  other  information  re- 
ferred to  follow:] 
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Testiaony  before 

The  Senate  Subconmlr  tee  on  Educasrlon 

Concerning  ReauchorizaClon  of  Che 
Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended 


Presented  In  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 


by 

Dr.  Daniel  Aldrlch 
Chancellor 
university  of  California,  Irvine 


on 

Tuly  15,  1975 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  130  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Und-Grant  Colleges  1  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  this  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee  on  Education  as  it  continue! 
Its  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, as  amended. 
Because  of  the  necessary  limit  on  time  available  for  oral  presentations,  I  will 
summarize  the  aallent  points  our  membership  wishes  to  emphasize  regarding 
possible  aaen(faents  to  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  would  appreciate  it  if  our 
fonnal  statement  could  be  Inserted  In  the  hearing  record. 

Since  our  Association's  members  and  our  Washington  staff  work  very  closely 

with  the  American  Council  on  Education,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  the  Inclusive  set  of  recoiwnendatloas  presented  for  the  ACE 

by  Mr.  Cliarlca  Saunders,  and,  therefore,  we  wish  now  to  associate  ourselves 

generally  with  those  recotmendatlons,  particularly  with  the  principles  he  has 

delineated. 

Wfe  take  this  opportunity  also  to  recognize  specifically  the  Impact  of  what 
three  years  ago  were  referred  to  as  the  "Pell  Grants,"  the  Basic  Education 
Opportunity  Grant  Program.    As  the  Chairman  Is  aware,  one  of  our  Association's 
members,  the  President  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  testified  earlier  in 
this  series  of  hearings  and  Indicated  how  the  creation  of  the  BEOG  program 
vastly  Increased  the  number  of  students  in  Puerto  Rico  receiving  Federal  aid 
and  therefore  are  more  readily  able  to  att«nd  an  institution  of  postsecondary 
education.    Miat  has  happened  In  Puerto  Rico  is  also  happening  across  the  United 
States.    It  now  appears  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ia  prepared  to  operate 
the  program  as  It  was  originally  conceived,  tending  toward  awards  which  are 
fully  funded  entitlements.    We  believe  that  If  properly  funded  and  administratively 
supported,  the  BEOGs,  In  conjunction  with  the  college-based  programs,  will  enable 
our  Nation  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  provide  genuine  higher  education 
opportunities  to  all  citizens  by  removing  the  barrier  created  by  Inadequate 
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flnancial  resources  responsible  for  so  much  InequiC/  in  the  past. 


Although  I  shall  be  developing  this  point  below  In  more  detail,  with 
reference  to  the  now  vital  BEOG  program,  It  seems  appropriate  to  note  that 
one  aspect  not  full/  realized  In  1972  was  Its  fiscal  Impact  on  Institutions 
caused  by  unavoidable  administrative  requirements.    Although  the  Congress  has 
authorized  funds  to  be  used  to  offset  partially  Ir^tltutlons '  administrative 
expenses,  the  Office  of  Education  never  has  allocated  funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  central  theme  of  this  testimony  deals  with  a  problem  which  many  of  our 
Institutional  heads  regard  as  the  most  difficult  and  Important  one  they  face: 
tha  costs  to  the  Institutions  Imposed  by  executive  agency  regulations  coupled 
with  Incursions  Into  the  administrative  autonomy  which  those  regulations  often 
bring  with  then. 

A  recent  study  done  by  the  Policy  Analysis  Service  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  Indicates  that  In  many  Instances  where  legislation  was  passed 
with  no  desire  to  affect  adversely  the  fiscal  stability  of  colleges  and 
universities,  the  results  nevertheless  were  startling  and  painful.  This 
legislation  consisted  of  such  positive  and  broad  social  measures  as  Increasing 
the  mimlnura  wage,  or  providing  for  greater  health  and  safety  standards  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.    There  Is  no  reason  why  the  academic  community 
of  the  united  States  should  be  exempted  from  such  legislation,  the  passage  of 
which  It  alBOst  Invariably  supports.    However,  the  fiscal  Impact  does  suggest 
the  need  to  reevaluate  the  reasonableness  of  the  call  by  administrators  of 
collages  and  universities  for  some  form  of  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Govement.    While  this  Is  a  problem  shared  by  all  sectors  of  our  society,  unllka 
the  business  caaounlty,  educational  Institutions  cannot  pass  along  thes^  costs 
without  raising  student  charges  and  possibly  denying  access  to  Indigent  atudents. 

Of  far  greater  concern  Is  the  overextension  by  Federal  agencies  of  the 
authority  granted  to  them  by  laws.    The  assumption  of  more  authority  or  the 
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•iicoiutruction  of  Congressional  intent  .nd  purpose  in  legislation  at  time*  has 
caused  near  chaotic  conditions  in  areas  of  college  and  university  adtninistration 
and  inevitably  has  been  accompanied  by  untenable  costs  which  cannot  be  justified, 
only  this  past  moath  we  engaged  in  an  exercise  stimulated  by  requirements  issued 
by  the  Office  of  civil  Rights  in  HEW  which  might  have  led  to  the  cutting  off  of 
Federal  contracts  involving  $65  million.    After  a  great  .amount  of  confusion  and 
expense  on  the  parts  of  the  institutions  involved  and  the  Federal  Govem«nt 
a  temporary  solution  was  worked  out  which  could  have  been  In  place  if  OCR 
officials  could  have  negotiated  the  issue  in  advance. 

Kow,  regulations  proposed  by  HEW  for  "Title  IX"  may  shortly  go  into  effect. 
In  response  to  questions  raised  over  the  authority  of  the  HEW  to  impose  require- 
Mnts  on  institutions  under  Title  IX,  HEW  appears  to  be  arguing  that  when  it 
issues  regulations  to  inplem.nt  an  Act  of  Congress.  Congress  must  pass  a  new 
law  if  it  objects  to  any  part  of  the  regulations.    Putting  it  more  bluntly, 
HEW  cannot  conceivably  misconstrue  thelaw;  its  regulations  invariably  are 
correct;  if  there  Is  a  problem  it  is  because  of  a  defect  in  the  law  which  the 
Congress  must  repair  legislatively. 

Hie  congress,  when  it  enacted  the  law  requiring  HEW  to  send  proposed 
regulation,  to  the  Congress  for  a  AS-day  period  in  which  time  Congress  could 
reject  .uch  regulatiooa.  did  so  in  response  to  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  HEW  to  overreach  executive  authority.    Tht  problem  is  complex.  Recently, 
regulations  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  went  into  effect  following 
a  45-day  period  in  which  congress  chose  not  to  challenge  the  substance  of  those 
regulations.    We  doubt  that  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law  on  which  the 
regulations  are  based  intend  to  impose  the  inordinate  costs  that  postsecoodary 
education  institutions  may  incur  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  regulations. 

The  objective  of  protecting  students  will  be  lost  since,  in 
their  present  form,  the  regulations  appear  to  require  institutions  participating 
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In  the  GSL  program  to  accumulate,  analyze  and  disseminate  wholly  meaningless 
and  possibly  misleading  information. 

We  cannot  quarrel  wxth  the  consumer  protection  objectives  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  regulations.    But  recent  hearings  concerning  such  issues  as  need 
analysis,  and  the  regulations  established  for  the  BEOC  program  itself,  made  it 
apparent  that  we  are  in  danger  of  having  HEW  officials  operate  programs  contrary 
to  the  clear  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  interest  of  students  or  other 
beneficiaries  of  programs  enacted. 

There  is  a  bitter  irony  in  one  of  the  results.    As  one  of  the  presidents 
of  our  association  noted,  "Every  time  1  have  to  hire  a  lawyer,  I  have  to  turn 
down  che  appointment  of  one  associate  professor."    At  a  time  of  great  fiscal 
constraint!  and  at  a  time  when  institutions  are  obliged  to  and  are  trying  to 
fulfill  genuine  afflnnative  action  objectives,, academic  and  administrative 
positions  which  could  be  filled  by  competent  women  and  members  of  minorities 
are  denied  to  college  administrators  as  their  expenses  for  meeting  HEW  (and 
other  agency)  regulations  continue  to  accelerate.    The  president  of  one  of  our 
traditionally  public  black  colleges  recently  noted,  no  doubt  exaggerating  to 
make  the  point:    "We  have  received  $2  million  under  a  major  Title  III,  Developing 
institutions  Grant,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  us  $1  million  to  fulfill  the  reporting 
requirements."    Unreasonable  reporting  requirements  accompanied  by  the  inevitable 
threat  of  an  absolute  cut  off  of  funds  if  rules  are  not  followed  is  undermining 
the  existing  and  productive  partnership  relationship  between  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Regrettably,  we  have  few  specific  panaceas  to  offer.    Clearly,  the  Congress 
is  not  staffed,  nor  do  its  members  have  the  time,  to  serve  as  everyday  policemen 
on  the  goingi-on  of  the  bureaucracy.    But  we  do  believe  that  the  oversight 
role  played  by  this  Coomittee  is  no  less  important  than  the  creative  role  it 
has  played  in  recent  years  in  producing  new  legislation.    We  urge  that  greater 
attention  be  given  to  this  role  so  that  the  laws  be  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
agencies  as  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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Perhaps,  as  an  aside,  we  may  also  note  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is 
undergoing  an  unusual  strain  In  which  all  Institutions  and  all  eatablUhaenta , 
Including  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  are  under  fire  for  their  failure 
to  perfom  the  not-always-clearly-ldentlfled  taaks  which  will  provide  jobs, 
end  Inflation,  heal  the  alck,  guarantee  peace  and  do  away  with  crime.  TTie 
cltlrenry'a  dcMnda  are  not  unreaaonable.    Certainly  at  this  tlae.  Institution, 
auch  aa  thoae  In  education  mist  be  more  openly  accountable  for  how  they  apand 
public  and  private  dollars,  how  their  con.wrs,  be  they  students  or  the  taxpayers 
who  oftsn  foot  the  bill,  are  kept  Infonied.    This  Subcossalttee,  as  the  Senate's 
spokassan  and  Congressional  source  of  authority  on  higher  education,  may  wiah 
to  consider  tha  role  it  can  play  in  assisting  the  Institutions  to  once  ai^aln 
clalB  their  place  in  the  national  scene  where  they  are  appropriately  respected 
for  the  role  they  perfoni.    It  can  assist* them  In  fulfilling  their  great 
potential  In  educational  services  both  In  their  traditional  responsibilities  of 
developing  and  disseminating  knowledge  and  In  serving  wholly  new  constituencies 
•through  programs  In  continuing  education.    It  is  time  that  false  dichotomies 
between  student  aid  and  Institutional  aid  be  laid  to  reot  and  attention  focused 
on  how  the  tax  dollar  can  best  be  spent  In  the  colleges  and  universities  to 
enable  them  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

Hie  Oialxman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  well  aware  that  most 
maabers  of  the  higher  education  community  believe  that  a  general  Institutional 
aid  form  of  aupport  remain  a  valid  concept  and  the  Cost  of  Education  approach 
enacted  In  1972  Is  a  useful  approach.    Ue  also  recognize  the  issues  In  the 
debate  over  aid  to  Institutions  and  the  budgetary  pressures  which  have  resulted 
In  the  failure  of  this  program  to  receive  any  funding.    There  Is,  however, 
another  approach  which  we  believe  to  be  not  controversial  wd  which  would  provide 
funding  for  Institutions  In  a  manner  to  alleviate  their  severe  fiscal  stress. 
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Thc  Federal  Government  has  a  Ions  standing  tradition  In  Its  dealing!  with 
sectors  of  our  society  oa  which  U  calls  to  perform  services  to  see  to  It  that 
no  undue  burden  Is  pUced  on  an  Industry,  a  community,  or  a  segment  of  education 
for  responding  to  the  Nation's  call  for  services.    The  principle  of  relmburseaent 
of  expenses  Is  quite  general.    In  the  relatively  small  sector  of  higher  education, 
the  history  of  this  kind  of  relationship  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
education  cor-unlty  has  been  positive.    Fro.  the  first  major  program  of  graduate 
fellowships  enacted  In  1958  In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  the  many 
different  graduate  fellowship  programs  adalnlstered  by  NASA,  NSF,  AEC,  DOD  and 
other  agencies, It  was  understood  that  providing  $2,000  or  $3,000  to  the  student 
to  help  pay  ^  his  living  expenses  while  he  studied  for  a  year  at  a  university 
In  no  way  took  care  of  the  problem  of  meeting  tuition  costs  nor  the  teaching  and 
administrative  costs  Incurred  by  the  Institutions  providing  the  graduate  education. 
Thus,  In  each  of  these  programs  the  Federal  Government  tied  to  each  fellowship 
a  "cost  of  education  allowance"  which  helped  defray  at  least  some  of  those 
Institutional  expenses.    Likewise,  In  the  area  of  Federal  grants  and  contracts 
the  Sim  awarded  to  an  Institution  when  faculty  or  staff  are  Involved  In  Federal 
projects  take  Into  account  "Indirect  costs."    These  nay  be  difficult  to  Itemlie, 
but  they  must  be  paid  If  the  Institution  Is  to  reiaaln  fiscally  viable. 

When  this  Subcomslttee  created  the  college-based  student  assistance  program* 
It  recognlxed  the  Inevitable  costs  Involved  In  administering  the  programs  aad 
permitted  the  Institution  to  retain  three  percent  of  the  funds  allotted  to  It 
with  a  maximum  of  $125,000  annually.    We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  amend  those  provisions  and  extend  them  to  other  programs.  Aa 
conceived,  the  BEOG  program,  for  example,  was  thought  of  as  Involving  a  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  student  and,  therefore,  the  Institu- 
tion should  have  Incurred  minimal  costs.    However,  partly  because  It  was  a  new 
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program,  but  raore  likely  because  students,  particularly  the  freshmen  in  an 
institution  of  postsecondary  education,  almost  invariably  need  counselling  and 
other  assistance  on  the  campus  if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  all  of  the  student  assistance  the  Congress  intends themto  have.    A  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators 
indicates  that  it  cost  the  institutions  in  administrative  costs  approximately 
$30  per  BEOC  recipient.    We  believe  that  these  costs  will  continue  even  as 
the  lEOG    prograa  is  administratively  perfected  in  Washington. 

Ue  are  attaching  to  this  teatimony  three  brief  documents  from  a  major 
public  university,  a  relatively  small  state  university  and  an  association  of 
very  aaall  private  institutions.    We  believe  they  are  a  good  set  of  examples 
of  the  real  costs  experienced  by  institutiorts  of  postsecondary  education  today 
in  administering  Federal  student  aid  programs.    We  understand  that  our  colleaguea 
representing  other  associations  also  have  available  documentation  regarding 
adainistxmtiva  costs  for  student  aid  programs  which  they  will  be  submitting  to 
the  SubcoDmiCtee.    Our  records  indicate  that  at  the  typical  institution  in  our 
Association .which  is  a  major  and  large  public  university,  the  $125,000  ceiling 
on  administrative  costa  allowances  in  college-based  programs  doea  not  reasonably 
meet  real  expenses.    And  these  schools  have  the  benefit  of  economy  of  acale. 
At  smaller  institutions,  where  minimal  costs  of  staffing,  telephones,  postage 
and  space  cannot  be  avoided,  average  costs  may  be  higher.    To  date,  many 
Institutions  have  been  compelled  to  keep  costs  down  by  cutting  in  vulnerable 
areas,  and  that  usually  means  in  staffing.    Cutting  salaries  has  meant  having 
fewer  or  less  qualified  people  serving  the  students  who  are  ultimately  penalized. 
We  believe  that  the  actual  costs  of  administering  Federal  atudent  aid  programs 
support  a  five-percent  allowance  in  the  college-based  programs  and  the  BEOG 
program.    We  believe  the  enactment  and  Implementation  of  such  an  allowance  would 
have  iMoediate  positive  effect  on  the  quality  of  services  provided  to  students  at 
■any  institutions  now  fiscally  incapable  of  providing  such  services. 
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Vte  understand  that  tht  Chalman  has  in  earlier  hearings  discussed  the  question 
of  administrative  costs!  questioning  whether  the  better  procedure  is  a  percentage 
as  opposed  to  a  capitatxon.    We  agree  that  it  is  accurate  to  state  that 
administering  a  $500  SEOC  award  is  not  twice  as  expensive  as  administering  a 
$250  SEOC  award.    However,  for  the  sake  of  siaplicity  in  administration  and  to 
obviate  the  need  for  additional  paper  work  in  keeping  track  of  aumbers  of 

students  assisted  and  reporting  these  to  the  Office  of  Education,  we  think  the 
net  result  of  a  percentage  approach  would  involve  the  same  dollars  distributed 
with  the  same  equity.    It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  because  of  the  higher 
costs  of  attending  private  institutions  the  percentage  approach  might  result 
in  a  slightly  disproportionate  distribution,  with  private  institutions  receiving 
more  than  their  per  capita  share.    If  this,  in  fact,  is  so,  we  are  untroubled 
in  the  light  of  the  vast  resources  private  institutions  have  put  into  student 
aid  taken  from  their  endowments  over  the  past  decade. 

Until  recently,  we  would  not  have  thought  of  recommending  that  an  adminis- 
trative-cost allowance  be  provided  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 
Although  some  counselling  costs  and  paper  work  may  be  involved,  the  student's 
relationship  generally  Iswith  the  banks  which  are  reimbursed  in  the  program. 
However,  If  the  Office  of  Education's  proposed  regulations  are  implemented  as 
published.  Institutions  of  higher  education,  as  discussed  above,  will  incur 
extraordinarily  high  costs  In  gathering  data.    Therefore,  we  would  agree  with 
the  suggestions  made  in  the  ACE  testimony  that  no  less  than  $10  per  GSL  recipient 
be  awarded  to  each  Institution  to.help  defray  the  cost  of  fulfilling  new  Federal 
regulations* 

Related  to  this  problem  of  administrative  cost,  we  should  like  to  address 
a  problem  not  referred  to  In  the  ACE  testimony,  and  that  Is  the  quality  of 
personnel  operating  the  Institutions*  offices  of  financial  assistance.    For  the 
most  part  we  find  the  offices  understaffed  and  the  personnel  overextended. 
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Ve  are  conceraed  that  statistic,  indicated  approxl^tely  one  year  .go  that  the 
average  ,alary  for  a  student  aid  officer  in  the  United  state,  „a,  $10,500. 
•This  no  doubt  meant  in  too  „any  Instances  that  qualified  people  were  underpaid 
and  soon  left  for  better  paying  posltions-the  rapid  turnover  of  personnel  in 
this  field  is  well  known-or  that  the  institution  was  unable  to  obtain  fully 
competent  staff  with  available  dollars.    Student  .Id  funda  represent  the  large.t 
-.ount  of  Federal  dollars  received  by  institutions  froo  the  office  of  Education 
and  the.,  funds  have  to  be  .d«InUtered  by  highly  trained  and  knowledgeable 
officUU.    Dedication,  which  now  exists  aplenty,  helps,  but  It  doe.  not  repl.ce 
profe.sIo„.lI.„.    For  that  re.son  we  recca».nd  that,  should  the  Congress  modify 
the  existing  l.w  .ad  ralae  the  adBiniatratlve  cost  allowance  to  no  less  than 
five  percent,  a  ,«11  portion  of  that  soa,  perhaps  ten  percent,  be  sequeatered 
either  within  every  institution  or  in  bulk  aun  for  ad..InIst.*Ion  by  the  Co»„I,.loner 
of  Educatlonfor  the  specific  purpose  of  continued  tr.lning  .nd  upgr.ding  of 
.tudent  .Id  officers,    m  .d«lnlsterlng  the  BEOG  prograa^  the  office  of  Education 
ha.  conducted  tr.lning  programs  with  what  appear  to  be  very  positive  result.. 
We  believe  that  contracts  with  asaoclatlons  of  professional  student-aid  officers 
to  conduct  effective  programs  would  do  much  for  the  students  of  the  country, 
we  believe,  too,  that  the  major  institutions,  public  and  private,  which  have 
developed  highly  sophisticated  student  aid  operations  should  be  assisted  in 
developing  training  programs  for  .-Her.  lesa  aophl.tlcated  Institutloo.  in  their 
geographical  regions,    while  statlstica  are  hard  to  come  by.  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  thousands  of  young  men  and  w«en  did  not  apply  for  the  BEOG  progr*.,  . 
for  example,  because  of  their  failure  to  receive  the  proper  guidance  a«l 
instructions  on  the  c^-puses.    A  highly  trained  cadre  of  student  aid  officera 
acrosa  the  land  might  have  allowed  this  progr^a  to  reach  its  fuller  potential 
■uch  sooner. 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  the  above  concentrates  on  the  special  areas  of  concern  our 
Association  wishes  to  present  in  conjunction  with  the  testimony  of  our  colleagues 
in  our  sister  associations.    With  your  pcrwlssion  we  would  like  to  request 
that  a  fewother  docunents  representing  either  an  official  position  by  the 
Association  regarding  a  specific  Higher  Education  Act  prograra  or  an  informal 
study  we  think  might  illuminate  some  of  the  issues  be  entered  into  the  record 
of  this  Subcoitmittee's  hearings.    These  documents  consist  of  the  views. of  our 
Association  regarding  possible  modification  of  HEA,  Title  I,  and  a  paper  dealing 
with  the  reccomendations  for  modification  of  the  law    relative  to  the  "1202 
Coranissions."    I  believe  that  similar  views  regarding  Section  K02 have  been  or 
will  be  presented  to  this  Subcommittee.    Our  Association  made  similar  recommenda' 
tions  in  our  proposals  for  modifications  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  which 
the  Chairman  graciously  introduced  earlier  this  year.    Finally,  in  recent  months 
members  of  our  institutional  staffs  have  been  conducting  informal  studies  of 
various  parts  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    We  would  be  pleased  to  make  their 
papers  available  to  the  Subconmittee  as  seems  helpful. 

Mr. Chairman,  we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
to  present  the  views  of  our  Association,  and  also  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  extend  our  membership's     cocmendation  to  you  and  your  colleagues  for  the 
services  you  have  rendered -this  country  in  the  field  of  education  these  many 
years. 

May  we  add,  too,  our  appreciation  of  your  Subconmittee     staff's  accessibility, 
and  their  straightforward  and  constructive  responses  to  our  inquiries  and 
suggestions.    We  believe  this  continuing  relationship  enables  us  to  more  effectively 
serve  our  institutions'  students  and  communities. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  attempt  to  respond  to  any  questions. 
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UNIX  KRSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


SANTA  HAMBAHA  ■  i*\TA  r«v* 


June  25,  1975 


Mr,  Peter  R.  Goldschmidt 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
University  of  California 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Suite  407 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Dear  Pete: 

Re:    Cost  of  Administering  Federal  Aid  Programs 

This  responds  to  your  ."one  16,  1975  request  for  information 
regarding  the  cost  of  administering  student  aid  funds. 
Attached  is  a  chart  showing  the  total  amo^snt  of  Federal  funds 
administered  or  coordinated  in  J3Ti3-V4, -Oc.F inane ial  Aid 
0*.fices  in  the  National  Direct,  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant,  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  and 
To^^^^r  ^  Insured  student  Loan  Program.    That  amount  totals 
527,375,000.     Federal,  State  and  University  aid  funds 
administered  or  coordinated  by  UC  Financial  Aid  Offices  totaled 
$42,181,000  in  1973-74. 

Also  attached  is  a  copy  of  Appendix  "I"  from  the  Report  on  the 
University  of  California  Student  Financial  Aid  Program  1973-74, 
indicating  administrative  expenses  of  $3,725,000,  or  8  83%  oi 
$42,181,000  funds  administered  or  coordinated.    At  that  percentage 
the  administrative  cost  for  the  Federal  funds  listed  above  would 
be  $2,417,000.     It  may  be  noted  that  currently  the  University  is 
eligible  for  a  3%  administrative  cost  recovery  for  NDSL,  SEOG,  and 
CWS,  which  would  be  $472,000.    There  is  no  administrative 
allowance  for  either  the  BEOG  or  FISL  programs,  and  the  allowable 
amount  is  far  below  the  8.83%  general  administrative  cost  for 
UC  Financial  Aid  Offices.     It  may  also  be  noted  that  the 
University  receives  no  administrative  allowance  for  the  expense 
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>ir.  Goldschwidt 
Page  Two 
June  25,  1975 


of  coordinating  Social  Security  and  State  Proyrams,  and  a 
minimum  allowance  of  $4  per  vcLei^an  for  the  CAoexjse  of 
coordination  of  Veterans  benefit  programs.     Jn  our  view  a 
flat  percentage  is  preferable  to  a  unit  cost  because  the 
unit  cost  method  would  be  most  difficult  to  maintain 
satisfactory  records  as  justification  for  allowances. 

I  hope  the  above  will  be  useful  to  you. 


Sincerely, 


Ted  D.  Johnston 
Coordinator,  Financial  Aid 


Attachri>ents 


cc:    A.T.  Bruggor 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
1973-74  Federal  Program  Funds  Awarded 
(Amounts  in  Thousands) 


NDSL 

SEOG 

CWS 

BEOG 

FISL 

TOTAL 

Undergraduate 

$5,556 

$3,752 

$3,249 

$  293 

$  6, 

212 

$19, 

062 

Graduate 

2,038 

N/A 

1,146 

NVA 

5, 

129 

8, 

313 

Total 

$7,594 

$3,752 

$4,395 

$  293 

$11^ 

341 

$27, 

375 

June  25,  1975 
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The  Assomimi  of  Ammi]  Uu'msil'ws 


June  20,  197S 


TO:    J«rold  Koach*albi 
Ch«rl«a  Saunders 

ncu:    John  c.  Crowley  ^^^3^ 

MC:    Coat  of  Educetlon 

The  attached  data  fro»  a  CASC  »tody  aay  be  uaefuX  back- 
Cround  for  the  testlaony  on  co»l  of  education,    rUX  Shoeeaker 
h*«  the  details. 
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47  SDCAP  rUTICXrANTS 


J  Our  Udy  of  An|«l«  ColU|« 

'  O«>«t»o  (D«l«w«r«  County) 
 r«fti»7lv»nl«  19014 

2  Sllv*r  Uk«  College 
y09         af  th€  Holy  fi^ly 

ftt.  5.  Box  112 

HMltMiM,  Wisconsin  54220 

3  Klac  Collage 

31(   K*st  Stoto  Strcat 

Bristol »  Tonii.  37(20 

4  Ju4so«  Col logo 

337    1151  north  Stoto  StrsoC 
glgU.  Illinois  (0120 

5  Alkortus  Maptus  Collaga 
391    700  rrosfacC  Straat 

Mav  lUvao,  Conn.  04511 

(      Edgtvaa4  Collaga 
'   413   tS5  Voodrotf  Strcat 

Mailsoa,  Vise.  537L1 

7      luraka  Callaga 

421   Euraka,  Illinois  41530 

S      HePharsaa  Collsga 
440    1400  Ernst  luclU 

HcPharsoa,  Kansas  47440 

9  Starllaf  Collsga 

447    Starllag,  Kansas  47579 

10  LaMacha  Collsga 
454   9000  Babcack  11 W. 

nttsWirgh,  ra.  15237 

11  Comaat  Collsga 
454   Lookout  Hountaln 

Tana.  37350 

12  Fort  Vayna  llbla  Collaga 
504    1025  Vast  Ku4lslll  Blvd. 

Fort  VayiM,  Zn4.  44g07 

13  CwynaM-Marcy  Collaga 
544   CvynaJd  Vallay,  PA.  19437 


14  Barrlngton  Collaga 
547    Middla  Hlghwa/ 

Barrlngton,  R.I.  02S06 

15  Eastern  College 

54t    St.  DevUs,  PA.  190«7 

14     Joha  Brovn  University 
573   SlloM  Springs,  AMC  72741 

17     St.  Hartln's  College 

5C1    Olympus,  Washington  9B503 

IB     Ra^rts  Vssla/aa  College 
401   Baches  tar.  New  York  14424 

19  Brsscle  Collaga 
403    120  Vest  7th  Straat 

Owensbora,  Kan  42301 

20  Southern  California  Collaga 
423   2525  Newport  Blvd. 

Costa  Mase,  Callfomla  92424 

21  Welsh  College 

(59   2020  Eastern  Street,  N.V. 
Cantoa,  Ohio  44720 

22  LaTounaau  College 
((3    P.O.  Box  7001 

LaogTlav,  Texas  75401 

23  tie  Grande  Callage 

441    BLa  Grande,  Ohla  45(74 

24  Spriag  ArWr  Collsga 

724   Spiking  Arbor,  Michigan  492B3 

25  Mount  Mercy  College 

750    1330  ElAurst  Drive,  N.I. 
Cadar  Baplds,  Iowa  52402 

2(     Madonna  College 
759    3(400  Seboaleraft 

Llvonle,  Michigan  ai50 

27     Treveece  Nazerana  College 
770   333  Murfreesboro  Koad 
Nashville,  Tann.  37210 
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2«  Ml4.A»eric«  Nuzarena  C»lleg« 
774   2030  ColUga  Way 

Ol«th«,  Kaoaaa  ((Oil 

^f"^*        Elkina  Collesa 
Wo   Elkina,  Wesc  V«.  2(241 

30  Ohio  DosinicAn  ColUga 
7J5    1216  Sunbury  Road 

Colusa,  Ohio  432l> 

31  M»aai«h  ColUg* 
M   Cranthaa,  TA  17027 

32  CretnvllU  ColUga 
•3>   Craanvllla,  III.  (224( 

33  laatam  Mannonita  Collaga 
•0*   Marriaon^rg.  V«.  22801 

34  rindUy  College 

>ll    1000  North  Main  Street 
rindUy,  Ohio  4Sg40 

35  Cordoa  College 
936    255  Crapevlna  Ave. 

Wenhaa,  Haaa.  01914 

34     Cedarvllle  College 

945    Cedarvlll..  Ohio  45314 

37     Carroll  College 

951    HelaM,  Hontau  59(01 

3«     UeaCwmt  College 

974    955  U  Uz  noU 

SmtM  BarVara,  California  93103 

39  Sh«ir  College  of  Detroit 
»75    7351  V9o4yr4  Avenue 

I>«tr»lt,  Michigan  41202 

40  College  of  St.  SchoUatica 
971    Duluth,  Minn.  55fll 

41  Texaa  Lutheran  Collage 
lOll  Seguin,  Texat  70155 

42  St.  Aaibroae  College 
I09g  DaveniKjrt,  Iowa  52«03 


^3      Heughton  College 

1195   Houghton,  Hew  York  1474A 

Colle««  of  SC.  Benedict 
1218   Saint  Jo»eph.  Minn.  56374 

45       Central  College 
1311    gl2  Univeraity 

?elle,  Iowa  50219 

Taylor  Univeraity 
1429   Upland,  Indiana  UiU9 

iL*  New  England  College 

2084    1215  Wllbraha.  Road  ' 
Springfield,  Maaa.  01119 
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UNIVERSITY    OF  DELAWARE 

NCWAHK.  OELAWAHC 
I  •  7  I  I 

VICa  PWtWOtNT  fOm  tTUDCNT  Aff Al«« 


nr.  Jtrold  Ro«chtf»lb 

Director,  GovcrniMntal  Kelations 

M*tion«l  Ajfoc.  of  State  Univcrtititi 

atyS  Uind-Or«nt  Colleges 
WMhington,  D.  C.  20036 

Dear  Jerrys 

I  Ml  forwarding  to  you  the  ittiched  ■e«or»nd»  from  Dr. 
Robert  Mayer,  Director,  Adaieeione,  Record!  ind  Financiil  Aid,  »t  the 
University  of  Deliware.    Dr.  Mayer  has  estimated  the  coet  for  adminU- 
tering  federally  supported  financial  aid  program  and  has  Made  two 
recoe^ndatione  for  recovering  these  costs. 


Dr.  Mayer  Makes  the  point,  so«ewhat.iK)destly,  that  our 
financial  aid  progra«  is  administered  efficiently.    I  would  emphasize 
that  estiMat«s  of  coeta  will  probably  vary  widely  among  institution* 
depending  on  th«  nu«ber  of  staff  and  budget  of  the  financial  aid  offic*. 
Fron  surveys  we  have  seen  regarding  financial  aid  office  budgets,  I 
believe  we  do  run  a  relatively  inexpensive  operation  and,  therefore,  our 
estlMates  are  probably  on  the  low  side.    Even  these  cost  figures,  how- 
ever, do  support  an  argvwent  for  »ore  a*iinistrative  funds  fro«  the 
Federal  Governewnt. 


Sincerely  yours. 


JEW:jf 
Attachnent 

cct    Dr.  Robert  Mayer 
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UNI  VERSITY    OF    DELAWARE  ^'^'^  ^^^^S  .^-.v^ 

NEWARK.    OC LA WARE 

I  •  7  t  I  /.r.?  4., 

FOR  sur**- 

♦f  rtce  Of  AOMMiOMi.  ncc 01105. 

AM*  f IHAMCIAL  At* 


MEMORANDUM  TO:    Vice  President  WorChen 
FROM:    Robert  W.  Mayer 

RE:    Addendum  to  Memoltrandum  of  3/27/75:  Cost  For 
Administering  Federal  Financial  Aid  Programs 

DATE:  A/3/75 

nr«cJ^i,\''y^"^         specific  reconmenda tions .  based  on  the  data 
presented  in  my  previous  memorandum,  regarding  subsidization  of- 
administrative  costs  associated  with  the  federal  fi^a^cial  ^id 
programs.    These  recommendations  are  based  on  the  fallowing? 

1.  The  Congress  has  already  recognized  the  need  to 
subsidize  administrative  costs  associated  with  the 
cm!?k  f^^""?^-""  ?^  federal  programs,  and  it  provides 
such  subsidization  for  three  of  these  programs.  It 
is  therefore  only  logical  that  the  same  principles 
for  subsidization  be  applied  to  all  federal  programs. 

2.  It  is  clear  that  the  cost  for  administering  federally 
supported  programs  is  substantially  higher  than  is 
Che  cost  for  administering  other  aid  programs.  No 
^^oM^.^r^''*'^^  3'^^  restricted  by  the  same  conditions, 
regulations,  and  requirements  as  apply  to  the  federal 
programs, 

3.  The  administrative  costs  Include  not  only  the  direct 
costs  for  operation  of  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  but 
also  include  direct  costs  incurred  by  the  Bursar's 
Office  and  the  Accounts  Receivable  Office. 

Therefore,  the  following  recommendations  arc  made: 
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1.  An  administrative  fee  in  the  amount  of  5  percent  of 
the  federal  allocation  to  the  University  should  be  applied  to 
the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  the  Nursing  Student 
Loan  Program,  the  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program,  the  Nursing  Scholarship  Program,  the  College  Work- 
Study  Program,  and  the  Law  Enforceqient  Education  Program. 
These  are  programs  for  which  the  full  cost  of  administration 
falls  to  the  University. 

2.  An  administrative  fee  in  the  amount  of  2%  percent  of 
the  total  amount  received  by  students  attending  the  institu- 
tion should  apply  to  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
Program  and  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.    The  adminis- 
trative cost  to  the  University  for  these  programs  is  less  than 
that  for  the  other  programs. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF  DELAWARE 

NEWARK.  OCLAWAHC 
f  •  7  t  t 


#^^icc     ADMISSIONS.  neeoMOs. 

AMD  riNAHCIAl.  AID 


VICE  p:v.-s::i::iT 

MAR  2  1975 
FOR  STUD^X-T  AfrAJRS 


MEMORANDUM  TO: 
FROM; 
RE: 


Vice  President  Worchen 
Robert  W.  Mayer ^1  ^ 

Aif  pfSgra;^^'""^'""^  ^^^^"^  Financial 


DATE«  3/27/75 

escimJ^G%hf  ^ncr^'l^''^^^  CO  your  request  that  we  attempt  to 
an  assessment  is  difriruir  "»'ut.rb-ana  tnat  such 

Siiui  °?,''"*"S;°S';xy:s!,s  ™„v;sss  sit, . 
....  L^%T„?Lrsf  ss.~S'»rs  sijLr^'sSnr.'Ju"' 

and  wages,  as  well  as  the  supporting  accounts    ^omp  fo!^  ''^ 

Che  scholarship  selection  co^Lr^^r     ^?'  !^"^"8  on  some  of 
Office  incurs  addition."  cos™    first  thro„^S=^l!""  ""'livable 
cated  procedures  "quired^^f^ecord^f^e'^^^^^t^''^  -3^%--PU- 
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for  those  receiving  aid,  and,  second,  in  handling  collections 
for  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program.  . 

.Using  figures  for  the  1973-74  academic  year  (since 
cooiplcte  data  are  available  for  this  year),  the  total  cost 
for  operation  of  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  including  salaries , 
wages,  and  supporting  accounts,  was  $62,768.    The  University 
received  «  total  of  $19,921  in  recoverable  administrative  fees 
from  the  three  federal  programs  which  provide  administrative 
•upport  (at  3  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  these  programs)  - 
HDSL,  SEOG,  and  CWSP.    Thus,  the  federal  government  provided 
fvmds  for  administrative  costs  which  amounted  to  31.7  percent 
of  the  total  operating  cost  of  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

In  1973-74,  federal  financial  aid  programs  (including  NDSL, 
IBL,  SEOG,  NSP,  CWSP,  BEOG,  LEEP,  and  GSL)  totaled  $1,963  600  or 
56.5  percent  of  the  total  financial  aid  program  ($3,470,000). 
Therefore,  if  the  dollar  valve  of  financial  aid  is  used  as  a  base, 
then  56  percent  of  the  administrative  costs  for  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  could  be  attributed  to  these  federal  programs.    Based  on 
this  calculation,  the  cost  for  administering  federally  supported 
programs  is  es^timated  at  $35,464,  or  $15,543  more  than  the 
administrative  fees  provided. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  74  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents who  receive  financial  aid  participated  to  some  extent  in 
one  or  more  of  the  federal  programs  listed  above.    A  total  of 
*3,954  students  received  aid,  and  2,943  participated  in  these 
federal  programs.    On  a  cost  per  recipient  basis,  the  adminis- 
trative cost  for  operating  the  Financial  Aid  Office  amounted 
to  $15.87  per  participant.    On  this  basis  the  cost  for 
administering  federal  programs  is  estimated  at  $46,705,  or 
$26,784  more  than  provided  from  administrative  fees. 

As  was  noted  above,  total  federally  supported  financial  aid 
was  $i;963,600.    Of  this  amount,  $712,500  was  NDSL,  SEOG,  or  CWSP 
programs  for  which  the  3  percent  administrative  fee  is  provided. 
Thus,  the  other  programs  totaled  $1,250,500.    If  a  3  percent 
administrative  fee  were  applied  to  all  federal  programs,  then 
the  University  would  have  received  an  additional  ?J/, :)!:),  or  a 
total  of  $57,437  (91  percent  of  the  1973-74  operating  costs). 

It  should  be  noted  that  administrative  costs  as  budgeted 
for  the  Financial  Aid  Office  in  1974-75  totaled  $77,245,  an 
increase  of  23  percent  over  1973-74.    Total  financial  aid.  in 
terms  of  dollar  amounts,  increased  by  37  percent  to  $4,756,100, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  federal  programs  in  the  current  year 
will  increase  to  $2,785,100,  an  increase  of  41  Pf"eut.  The 
number  of  recipients  of  financial  aid,  it  is  estimated,  has 
increased  by  approximately  21  percent  in  the  current  year. 
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^•ge  3 

year.  a"  increase  of  only  one  percent  over  the  previous 

.J  t  F^*"  chough  Che  University's  financial 

•dminiscered  effieipnrlv     „<^t      imanciai  aid  program  is 

employeel^six  and  one-haif f*""^^  Professional 
only  $6,672  in  ocherLnnn^r?  !     ""Ployees,  and  a  total  of 
finLcill  .id"ad^in[str^??on';i  su§s°tantial''%'=H" 

lEO^Cra^t~«^ 

administrative  cn^ri  ^rZ^  t^  '  inconsistent  that 

of  Nursinl'student  Lofnl    Nurs'in^^ihof.Sh"- ''''  n^nagement 
Programs.    Further    alcho„»h  Scholarships,  and  LEEP 

bor^by  the  ltaivlrsi?v    it^«»J^^  collection  is  not 

not  some  admSistrlti^e  fee"l^ciatpS''"rK"'u'''?'  "^^^^ 
Student  loan  Proerara     Th»^»  ?!  "^'^'^  Guaranteed 

cation  for  providing'anf  fd^iM^r  l«s  justifi- 

BOG,  even  though  thfrp  L»^H  associated  with 

with  this  prS'-'^kinl  su?'e"thart^o,%"?^^,^?''°=^"«<' 
calculating  BOG  awards  as'pl^^^f  ?h'e'So°taMi1%'c\f ^^^^ 
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Amendment  to  Sections 
1202  and  1203,  Higher  Education  Act 
 of  196^.  as  Ar.ended  


BackPTound 


Attached  is  a  side-by-side  comparison  of  present  law  and 
ft  proposed  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  for  section  1202, 
State  Postsecondftry  Education  Commissions,  ftnd  section  1203,  Con- 
prehensive  Statewide  Planning,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
fts  amended* 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  changes  made  by  the 
ftmendnont.    This  explanation  is  organized  by  the  new  sections  as 
proposed  in  S.  9l|2. 

Section  1202(a) 

The  policy  implied  by  the  amendment  to  this  subsection  is  that 
the  federal  f overnncnt  has  a  right  to  expect  states  to  demonstrate 
subyTaritlve  performance  as  a  condition  tor  participation  In  cer'tain 
federal  programs,  but  that  the  federal  government  should  not  dlctftt( 
to  states  thf  structure  within  which  such  substantive  penormance 
is  CO  be  fulfilled.    The  amendment  would  permit  states  to  achieve 
the  substantive  intent  of  the  federal  law  in  a  variety  of  ways  con- 
sistent with  unique  state  laws,  structures  and  circumstances. 
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Several  of  the  specific  changes  are  as  folic 


•  state  eJihU^h''^^''!]  1202(a)  I5  changed  from  a  requirement  that 
«  scace  establish  or  desirnate  a  state  coiinission  ,^?fh  .Mr^^l^ 

'°  °  ^-"^ir.Ln.  that  .  ^tltTj^^Ht  ^''V^  con  "ininR 
i";tc 'la,^.°"  ?"  «='i»bU.to»nt  or  delation,  in  accordan-cnith  ^ 

'-t  r«„f>.  1^^    A  state  would  bo  required  to  meet  the  conditions 

in  foction  1202(a)  if  the  state  desired  to  receive  ^^1.. 
tance  not  only  under  section  1203  or  title  x    mn  »r^^-«  assls- 

itl  ^lit^llT,"  "T^^  g^'"  "'t  If  .  state  deaii^ed  -u»e 

its  allotment  under  the  Vocational  RdnroH,^,.  .ct  of  iQ^t  ^  j 

^t^.lTll%2":Ts7r/T'VT-  th:3e"br::d:nerre'^u?r:-' 
«.-?«a^Pi^«L=S^^ 

the  atate  ^l^in  luLtllld  byThe"s?atf^'^Se'1  I"  Co:^l"f'''  . 
to  the  proposed  section  12^2(,)  H^H  '^^,l^L^Z^rll,>tn.°'^'"^ 
flhle     In  afcordanr^  with  atnte  Ta».  for  eomnreh^n^.,r.^Lr..?S°  '■ 

^t'u  e'^'  r:[aL"d'tr°"""''^  V'^"'^''  "     "  i'  re^ogllira^ 

S  :  n"  V¥'\^^^^ 

S^n"  l%'^'Jn°f  o^J  i^":^^:Suc-atT:S?V"oVe^'X??.-B?  llT.Uilt-^-  • 
SMr^Sanrnndl^r^v,"'^  'i!'  "^V  ^202(2)  for  ^taiea  to^uSmlt 

for  stSeS  to  the  federal  law  would  provide  time 

•n  acenov  „<?h  ?h  """"ary  changes  In  state  law  to  assure  that 

wuSfrtL  stated'  comprehensive  planning  exist, 

aet  forth  ihe  mrnn,"?)!  1202(a)  would  require  that  states 

sei  lortn  the  means  to  be  used  to  achieve  active  and  direct  n.rHr* 
Mtion  In  the  connrehensive  statewide  nl.nni"  °„  "°-  "f^r  P'^'tid^ 
The  anendm.nt  would  explicitly  pemlt  Sse  of  I'dvisor^  councils  o"'""' 
other  appropriate  means,  to  achieve  such  participation?  Although 
sox-.e  states  may  wish  to  achieve  participation  th?ouEh  ihe  m-mbershln 
on  the  state  coranission  itself,  this  would  not  be  requlr-d    and  mar 
?.L^°  evidence  enough  in  itself  of  substantive  n«?tlclDition 

partlfclpatlon  consistent  with  their  unique  circS^stancel.  '^^^"^^ 

the  moan,  ^^^e^^ser^o"'"?"  thaf  jid^r^^f  '•'''"T  ^°  demonstrate 

or  state  commissions,  if  diV^e'llff ^^r-^^i'nis- 
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tered  in  a  manner  consistent  with  comprehensive  statewide  planning 
by  the  1202  conmission.    This  is  intended  to  make  possible  adminis- 
tration of  certain  prof^rans  (such  as  student  assistance)  by  agencies 
other  than  those  desicnated  as  the  1202  commissions,  but  to  assure 
that  such  separate  administration  is  not  inconsistent  with  compre- 
hensive statewide  planning. 

(6)  The  new  section  would  require  states  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  comprehensive  a Utewide  planning  (whether  or 
not  the  state  receives  assistance  for  such  planning  under  section 
1203)     and  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  used  by  the  state  to 
mrhUvo  participation  and  inter-sepmental  ^nd  inter-a^ency  rela- 
tionships as  set  forth  in  the  state  plan.    The  results  of  this 
evaluation  and  revisions,  if  any,  in  the  designations  and  assurances 
would  be  submitted  annually  in  a  report  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

(7)  The  new  section  includes  provisions  authorizing  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  withhold  payments  to  a  state 
under  applicable  programs  if  the  requirements  of  the  section  are 
not  met.    The  section  «lso  includes  an  appeal  procedure  through 
which  states  may  challenge  the  Cornnissioner*  s  determinations  of 
state  non-compliance. 

(8)  The  amendment  would  delete  section  12Q2(b)  of  the 
present  law  which  authorizes  the  1202  commission  to  use  committees 
or  taak  forces.    This  provision  seemed  unnecessary  in  light  of  the 
emphasis  of  the  new  provisions  on  giving  states  the  freedom  to 
develop  whatever  state  structure  may  be  appropriate  provided  that 
the  substantive  intent  of  the  federal  law  is  fulfilled. 

Sections  12Q2(b)  and  (Q-    Optional  Consolidation  6f  State  Commissions 

The  amendment  redesignates  sections  1202(c)  and  (d)  as  sections 
1202(b)  and  (c).    The  amendment  continues  the  provisions  of  the  present 
ifl!^:H{.Hpll.  states  options  re^rardinp  consolidation  of  state  com- 
missions or  institutions  required  under  tides  1,  vi  or  VII  of  the 
Sichir  Education  Act,  under  the  1202  commission.    The  »"«"dment  makes 
a  technical  change  in  section  1202(c)  (formerly  section  1202(d))  by 
adding  an  authority  for  the  Commissioner  to  make  payments  to  state 
commissions  for  titles  VI  and  VII  if  such  state  commissions  are  not 
consolidated  with  the  1202  commission.    Such  payments  may  "ot  be  made 
if  a  state  does  not  show  how  such  separately-administered  commissions 
will  be  related  to  comprehensive  planning  by  the  1202  commission. 

The  continuation  of  the  options  under  these  P^°^i°^°"%^;,i"^*"^*^ 
to  reflect  a  policy  that  separation  of  planning  and  '^^"^"^  ^^^^^^PH  y 
be  nrr^ent^ble  or  even  desTTkblo  and  states  should  De  eiven_  flexibility 
to  decide  on  state  structure  provided  that  comprehensive  planning  is 
being  undertaken. 
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Section  12Q2(d)  -    Definition  of  "State" 

The  anendRcnt  adds  a  new  section  1202(d)  which  defines  the 
word    state"  for  the  purpose  of  the  section  to  mean  ''"the  Governor 
or  leeislkture  of  the  State,  or  in  the  case  of  States  in  which 
nenbers  of  the  State  aecncy  responsible  under  state  law  for  com- 
prehensive state-wide  planning  for  postsecondary  education  are 
elected  (including  election  by  the  State  legislature),  such  State 
agency.      This  amendment  is  designed  to  reflect  the  constitutions 
of  some  states  such  as  the  State  of  New  York  which  have  elected 
state  boards  with  responsibilities  for  copjprehensive  state-wide 
planning. 

Section  1203  -    Comprehensive  Statewide  Planning 

■  I?"!.  ;^thority  for  the  U.S.  Commisiiioner 


wide  variation  among  the  states  in  the  kinds  of  activities  undertaken 
in  response  to  unique  state  needs  and  problems. 

The  Conmissioner  is  required  to  pronulgate  by  regulation  criteria 
for  evaluating  applications  under  the  section  in  terms  of  the  objec- 
tives aet  forth  in  section  1203(a). 

The  authority  for  technical  assistance  to  1202  commissions,  as 
in  present  law,  is  continued. 

Section  120!f(a)_  -    Clarification  of  Federal  Purpose  of  1202  Commissions 

This  is  a  new  provision  designed  to  make  clear  that  the  federal 
law  as  expressed  in  sections  1202  and  1203  does  not  authorize? "T^US— 
commissions  to  regulate,  govern  or  administer  institutions  of  post- 
secondary  education.    The  provision  states,  however,  that  the  federal 
law  does  not  prohibit  states  from  assigning  functions  in  addition 
to^conprehensive  planning  to  1202  commissions  in  accordance  with  state 

Effective  Date 

tive  JulyT"l975^^        sections  1202,  1203  and  120!t(a)  would  be  effec- 
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RecoinnenJations  of  the  tfatlonai  Association  of  state  Universities  «nd  I^nd- 
Crant  Colleges  on  Revision  anJ  Keautliorizatlon  of  the  Cocimunltv  g>r»ir>c 
Continuing  Education  Act  

V}""  Association  rccotancnds  that  the  Cocanunlty  Services  and  Continuing 
Education  Act  (Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  be  reauthorized 
This  loportant  legislation  provides  a  structure  through  which  the  continuing 
cducatrlon  and  cocmunity  services  resources  of  .Vnerlca's  colleges  «nd  universities 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nation's  cccaaunity  problems. 

th.t  JL'^^rt  i!"^^  Federal-lnstltutlon.1  partnership  aore  effective,  we  recotamend 
that  the  act  be  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  The  authorization  statr^ent  should  explicitly  state  two  purposes 

for  the  act:    first,  to  assist  th.  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  lolutlQn 
of  c<»nunlty  probleins  through  continuing  eduction  .ad  connunity  service  programs 
of  colleges  and  universities;  second,  to  recognize,  through  •  Congreislotul 
statement  of  policy,  the  Federal  government's  use  of  higher  continuing  education 
resources  and  facilities  through  Title  I(and  more  than  200  other  acts)  .nd  the 
attendant  need  to  provide  specific  appropriations  to  strengthen  the  capabilities 
^nV^i  !*"    *H  coo«»unity  service  and  continuing  education  programs. 

For  this  second  purpose  the  act  should  provide  for  matching  grants  to  be 
ad»lalstered,  preferably  by  the  State  agencies,  from  allocations  to  the  States 
or  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  peaces 

(2)  Ihc  authorization  statement  should  provide  that  the  Infrastructure 

of  agencies  created  by  the  act  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  provide  the  continuing 
education  and  community  service  programs  authorized  by  other  Federal  legislation 
whenever  appropriate.    The  Older  Americans  Act  amends  Title  I  to  this  end. 
Title  I  should  and  could  thus  become  the  means  to  avoid  future  proliferation  of 
unnecessarily  duplicative  administrative  structure  for  the  delivery  of  the 
ever-increasing  federally  authorized  continuing  educatlon/connunlty  service 
programs-programs  which  utilize  college  and  university  resources. 

(3)  TJje  act  should  provide  the  means  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the 
Office  of  Education  administering  agency  and  the  state  agencies  to  provide 
greater  technical  a5slstance  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  programs.  To 
provide  visibility  and  support  to  the  growing  importance  of  continuing  higher 
education  the  act  should  be  administered  by  a  bureau-level  agency  m  the 
Office  of  Education. 

(A)    The  act  should  require  that  state  agencies  be  higher  education  agencies 
to  assure  that  the  educational  thrust  and  purpose  may  not  be  diverted  or  diluted 
and  to  assure  that  the  continuing  education/coomunity  service  proposals  and 
projects  will  reflect  professional  planning  by  educators. 

(5)    The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education 
has  the  responsibility  to  review  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
federally  sponsored  extension  and  continuing  education  programs  including 
cocttunity  service  programs.    The  Council  should  be  continued  with  provision  for 
representation  of  professionals  in  continuing  education,  representatives  of  the 
public  and  representatives  of  government  agencies  m  appropriate  balance.  Tne 
Council  should  be  provided  a  specifically  authorized  appropriation  for  its  tAsk 
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TIXLK  X,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


Reauthorization  Proposal 


National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges 


April  1,  1975 


When  it  became  clear  that  the  Education  Cornmittees  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.  S.  Senate  would  begin  serious 
consideration  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  during 
1975  and  1976,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges  charged  its  members  with  responsibility  for  con- 
sidering various  segments  of  the  Act.    They  were  asked  first  whether 
or  not  the  legislation  in  question  should  be  reauthorized.    If  not, 
why  not?    And  if  so,  are  there  changes  that  ought  to  be  considered  in 
the  legislation  so  that  the  operation  of  the  program  might  be  improved? 

The  Council  on  Extension  of  NASULGC  is  composed  of  the  deans,  directors, 
and  vice  presidents  of  continuing  education  at  member  institutions. 
The  Division  on  Extension  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
preparing  the  Association's  recommendations  on  Title  I. 


Recommendation  1,  Reauthorization 

NASULGC  recommends  that  Title  I  be  reauthorized  and  that  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $50,000,000  be  authorized  for  it.    It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Association,  verified  by  the  recent  evaluation 
conducted  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education,  that  Title  I  projects  have  achieved  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  in  "assisting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  solution  of  community  problems." 


Recommendation  2.  National  Emphasis  Programs 

The  record  indicates  that  some  Title  I  projects  have  achieved 
significant  community  goals  and  then  have  been  put  forever  Co 
rest  when  the  project  was  completed.    These  projects  could 
become  a  more  valuable  resource  to  their  states  and  Co  other 
states  if  provision  were  made,  in  Federal  law,  for  the  expansion 
and  replication  of  worthy  projects. 
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NASULGC  recocrnends  new  legisUcive  authority  chaC  wculd  Authorize 
such  sums  as  necessary  to  expand  and  replicate  programs  that 

Jor^M  1  Con^issioner  at  the  cirne  of  his  budget  reouest 

for  Title  I.    Hie  program  should  be  administered  by  the  state 
through  grants  made  by  the  Conwissioner  on  behalf  of  certain 
states,  certain  regions,  or  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Recocmendation  3,  state  Planning 

NASULGC  recomnends  an  increase  in  the  administrative  allotment  to 
each  state  frc^  $25,000  to  $40,000.    This  will  provLf  esSurces 
-o  that  state  agencies  for  Title  I,  HKA,  may  better  prepare 
program  plans  for  contnunity  service. 

NASULGC  suggests  the  need  to  strengthen  the  state  planning  effort 
for  all  Of  postsecondary  education  so  that  che  true  priorfttes 

statrTuJe'?  "'^''"^  ""^       ''''''''         co:^nicac:d'to  h 
state  Title  I  agency. 

Reconwendation  /♦ .  U.  S.  office  of  Educ.icion 

NASULGC  recotnmends  the  establislin,ent  of  the  Bureau  of  Continuing 
Education  .n  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.    This  Bureau  „ouJd  ^ 
house  the  Title  I  agency  and  would  also  concern  icself  with  the 
continuing  education  program  conducted  by  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States.    It  would  be  the  focus  of  the  total 
postsecondary  education  outreach  program.    The  Bureau  would  prov  de 
the  federal  leadership  role  for  extended  degrees  and  open 

rhi'^L^i'!?"'  "^^""^  of  concern  for 

the  part-time  student,  who  now  outnumbers  his  colleagues  under- 
taking full-time  education,  by  a  substantial  amount. 

for  T^tf;  Th^  -contends  that  5Z  of  the  money  appropriated 
tor  Title  I,  HEA,  be  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  for  strengthening 
the  national  administration  of  the  program.    The  money  would  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  to  assist  the  states  in  improving  che 
management  of  the  program  and  in  the  development  of  more 
sophisticated  planning  techniques.    The  money  would  also  be  used 
to  Improve  coinimnication  between  the  national  Title  I  office  and 
tne  state  agencies. 

Recommendation  5,  ynstt tuttonaj  Capacity  Building 

Some  state  agencies  and  some  institutions  are  under  the 
impression  chat  Title  I  funds  may  be  used  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  institutions  of  higher  education  to  provide  continuing    ^  "'^ 
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education.  Money,  according  to  chii>  line  of  thought,  may  be  used 
without  a  program  objective  to  strengthen  the  delivery  system  of 
institutions  desiring  to  serve  their  coiisnuniLy. 

Although  NASULGC  does  not  read  the  law  in  this  fashion,  it  does 
agree  that  under  certain  well  defined  circunstances ,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  use  Federal  money  in  this  fashion.    New  authorizing 
legislation  would,  in  addition  to  making  the  money  legally 
available  for  this  purpose,  limit  the  manner  in  which  funds  are 
used  currently. 

NAS(n.GC  recommends  that  state  agencies  be  authorised  to  use  up  to 
20%  of  their  annual  allotment  or  $75,000,  whichever  is  less,  to 
provide  capacity  building  grants  in  the  amount  of  $25,000  per 
year,  not  to  exceed  three  years,  to  institutions  that  do  not 
currently  have  the  capacity  to  serve.    The  institutions  should 
match  the  Federal  contribution  with  their  own  funds.    They  should 
make  a  commitment  to  maintain  the  capacity  to  serve  their 
coiamunities  after  Foderal  funding  ceased.    They  should ,  demonstrate 
in  their  proposal  to  the  state  agency  that  the  necessary  resources 
are  not  otherwise  available  to  their  community;  and,  finally,  they 
should  provide  a  program  plan  indicating  the  services  they  would 
provide  for  the  duration  of  the  grant  period. 

The  recommendations  suggested  above  £Lre  designed  to  refine  the 
legislation.    They  are  not  meant  to  suggest  that  the  legislation  is 
intrinsically  defective.    The  major  recommendation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  service  to  the  Nation  is  the  national  emphasis  program.  The 
valuable  Title  I  projects  should  have  an  opportunity  to  provide  greater 
service  to  the  states  and  the  Nation. 
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Senator  Pkll.  Mr.  Tfolcoiiih  of  tlio  Association  of  American  Colleges, 
ilr.  IToixoMH.  I  am  Tfowaul  HoKomk  ilirectur  of  federal  relations 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  ami  the  National  Conncil  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  association  has  about  730  niembei-s,  public  and  private,  although 
pnniarily  private,  about  85  percent  of  them  are  private.  The  national 
council  has  about  1,000  members  and  those  independent  institutions 
are  organized  by  States  and  now  ha\e  associations  in  37  States.  And 
It  IS  for  these  indepeiulent  institutions  that  I  uouKl  like  to  make  my 
comments  t h  is  a  f ternoon. 
First  of  all,  I  uould  ish  to  applaud  the  ehairman  and  the  cominit- 
^^PP*™^'^  reauthorization  of  the  amendments  of 

19(2.  U  e  have  in  recent  days  rccei\ed  regulations  implementing  some 
of  those  sections,  and  others  are  on  the  wa},  and  we  don't  yet  have 
olhcial  and  complete  data  on  the  cxpeiience  of  some  of  the  programs, 
particularly  the  BOG  s.  We  concur  in our  isdoiii  in  looking  upon  the 
reauthorization  as  something  that  is  a  simple  extension,  rather  than 
considering  ;uiy  vast  or  major  changes  this  yea  i\ 

We  are  pleased  with  the  levels  of  funding  in  the  lasti^  years,  particu- 
larly  in  the  areas  of  student  aid,  and  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  admini- 
*^tration  as  well  as  the  Congress  in  recommending  increased  amounts 
each  year  1  am  not  sure  we  are  keeping  up  with  inflation  and  the 
growth  of  enroUmentb  and  the  numbers  of  institutions,  but  at  least 
we  are  injiki ng  proofless.  I  think  that  if  we  eontinuc  to  work  on  those 
Jtspeots  of  the  legislation  in  the  }ears  ahead  maybe  by  1078  or  some 
future  year  we  might  be  in  a  Inttter  position  for  fnVther  major  changes. 

I  he  boardsof  our  associations  ha\e  met  uithin  the  last  4  weeks  and 
rTr.-^^  support  for  the  continuation  of  the  amendments 

ot  19/2,  expecially  ni  their  premise  that  student  aid  programs  be 
based  on  measured  financial  need  and  that  awards  reflect  to  some 
extent  the  cost  of  att(Midance  at  the  institution  the  student  attends.  Of 
course  this  association  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  one-half 
cost  factor,  which  we  feel  builds  a  choice  as  well  as  access  into  that 
particular  student  aid  program. 

On  the  basic  opportunity  grants,  we  wouhl  like  to  see  the  amount  of 
those  awards  nicreased  from  $1,G00  to  $K800.  If  it  went  to  $1,800,  for 
example,  and  were  fully  funded,  that  would  still  not  bring  the  maxi- 
inum  award  up  to  half  the  average  cost  of  attendance  at  a  private 
i'ltlln  ^1? ^""^^  of  attendance  next  fall  is  predicted  to  be 
H.m  So  at  ^^l,800  that  would  only  reach  up  to  §:^,G00  a  half. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  information  w^e  arc  able  to  garner  on  the 
program  in  the  sen^e  that  more  students  are  enrolling  and  where  the 
flolhirs  are  going,  and  await  eagerly  an  official  report  from  the  Office 
ot  Education  when  it  does  become  available  for  the  first  2  years  at 
least,  if  not  some  predictionson  thethirdyear.  ' 

But  it  does  seem  that  the  students  and  dollai-s  are  distributing  them- 
selves equitably,  if  equitable  is  in  percentages  as  they  are  normally 
enrolling,  for  all  students  in  all  institutions  around  the  country. 
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As  for  the  campus  based  programs,  SEOG's,  work-study,  and  direct 
student  loans,  we  think  it  very  impoilant  for  the  Congress  to  continue 
to  protect  with  threshold  levels  of  funding,  and  we  ao  suggest  some 
increases  there,  mainly  because  there  have  been  about  1,000  institutions 
each  added  to  those  3  programs  in  the  3  years  since  the  amend- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  about  2  million  more  students  are  enrolled 
in  colleges  and  universities,  and  other  postsecondaty  institutions 
around  the  country.  The  figures  we  suggested  tend  to  reflect  current 
appropriation  levels,  wliich  except  for  2  years  ago,  stayed  pretty  much 
at  the  same  level.  Two  years  ago  about  another  $100  million  was  put 
into  the  campus-based  programs,  with  about  one-third  each  in  direct 
loans,  work-study,  and  SE'OG's.  We  feel  that  the  campus  programs 
should  be  extended  and  protected  through  the  threshold  funding  levels. 

On  the  State  student  incentive  grants  we  are,  of  course,  delighted 
with  the  progress  there  and  undei-stand  that  this  year  funds  have  been 
reserved  by  45  States,  two  territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Tlie  level  of  State  support  is  collectively  reaching  about  billion. 
This  is  approximately  what  the  institutions  themselves,  the  public  and 
private,  contribute  about  equally  in  this  regard  to  go  along  with  the 
p/o  billion  this  year,  and  more  next  year,  in  the  BOG  s  to  provide  a 
well-balanced  program. 

And  we  think  that  probably  an  extension  of  the  authorization  levels, 
a  modest  one  from  the  current  $50  million  up  to  $100  million  might  be 
appropriate,  and  probably  albo  to  set  maximums  for  the  SSIG's  at  the 
same  level  as  BOGs.  There  too,  $1,800  might  be  a  better  figure  to 
consider. 

On  the  cost  of  education  allowances,  I  am  afraid  I  reflect  my  per- 
sonal pessimism  in  indicating  that  liere  the  Congress,  it  appears,  is 
reluctant  to  appropriate  funds.  For  myself,  I've  liad  a  good  shot  at  it. 
For  our  associations  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  deeply  interested  in 
this  program.  We  have  surveyed  them  to  find  out,  but  probably  we 
need  to  take  another  approach,  something  along  the  lines  that  have 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Saunders,  particularly  in  riding  it  in  on  the 
student  aid  some  way  would  be  a  possible  area  which  would  provide 
very  necessary  funds  to  institutions. 

Then  I  would  like  to  depart  from  this  subject  very  briefly  and  from 
your  announced  intention— and  we  concur  with  it—  to  not  talk  about 
any  major  new  programs.  I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  one  which 
our  National  Council  of  Independent  Collets  and  Universities  did 
propose  in  January  of  this  year,  and  which  is  the  tuition  offset  pro- 
gram. The  tuition  offset  would  be  a  grant  to  an  institution  for  student 
aid,  or  a  contract.  It  could  be  whatever  form  the  States  would  like  to 
take,  but  we'd  like  to  see  a  Federal  partnership  in  this. 

A  number  of  States,  several  represented  on  this  committee,  have 
made  some  significant  strides  in  this  area,  and  are  helping  to  preserve 
the  private  sector  and  keep  us  competitive.  We  have  distributed  this 
report  to  you  and  will  make  other  copies  available  to  the  extent  that 
you're  interested  in  reading  them. 
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„n^"ji^  '''^'}^  to  apologize  too  much  concerning  this  subject  here 
and  now,  but  on  tlic  other  liand,  waiting  another  3  or  4  veare  to  look 
at  It  may  in  some  instances  be  too  late. 

only  categorical  program  I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  is 
title  111,  because  so  many  of  our  smaller,  private  institutions  par- 
ticipate in  that,  and  also  because  it  has  been  well  received  both  by  the 
administration  and  appropriations  committees,  mile  it  is  not  up  to 

M?-^-^  '^'^  y^^^'     the  looks  of  5901,  it  may  come  out 

5110  million.  This  program  may  be  ripe  for  some  additional  funding. 
This  would  be,  I  believe,  an  appropriate  place  for  the  committee  to 
consider  increasing  the  autlioiizatioii.  \<  w,  that  concludes  my  pre- 
liminary remarks  and  basic  testimony.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  would  be  glad  to  print 
your  proposed  program  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  and  proposed  program  referred  to  follows:] 
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Statonent  of 


Howard  E.  Holccmb,  orrector  of  Federal  Relations, 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  and  the 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


before  the 


SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 


July  15,  i975 
10:30  a.m. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  during  these  oversight  and  in- 
formation hearings  on  the  higher  education  portions  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972. 

I  am  Howard  E.  Holcomb,  Director  of  Federal  Relations  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  the  National  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities.   The  Association  Is  an  organization  of  approximately  750  undergraduate 
Institutions,  both  public  and  private,  whose  concerns  relate  primarily  to 
liberal  arts  education.    The  National  Council,  an  affiliate  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  Is  comprised  of  almost  1,000  Independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  are  now  organized  in  37  states  into  state  associations  of  independent 
colleges  and  universities.    My  comments  this  morning  are  Intended  to  reflect  the 
concerns  of  these  Independent  educational  institutions. 

First,  we  applaud  the  Chairman  and  this  Committee  for  their  approach  to 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  in  Seeking  a  simple 
extension  of  the  existing  legislation.    We  agree  In  reviewing  the  1972  amendments 
that  they  are  Just  now  settling  Into  operation  and  should  be  given  a  few  more 
years  to  grow  before  any  major  changes  are  contemplated.    Indeed,  regulations  for 
Several  programs  have  only  recently  been  proposed  and  others  are  awaited.  In 
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addltlon,  complete  and  reliable  official  data  on  some  of  the  programs  Initiated 
In  1972  are  not  yet  available.    Thus  change  simply  for  the  sake  of  change  Is 
not  desirable. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  have  been  referred  to  many  times  as  land- 
mark legislation.    While  never  disagreeing  with  this  observation,  few  of  us  have 
been  able  to  perceive  their  full  Impact  on  higher  education.    Extending  the 
Amendments  to  1978  or  some  appropriate  future  year,  with  technical  adjustments, 
would  thus  give  the  higher  education  coomunity  and  the  nation  the  necessary  time 
to  gauge  their  full  impact  before  suggesting  further  major  Innovations. 

In  the  past  three  years  we  have  witnessed  significant  gaigs  In  funding 
levels,  particularly  In  student  aid.  and  the  settling  In  of  new  programs  like 
the  basic  grants  and  state  student  incentives.    Both  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  have  supported  these  overall  Increases  In  funding  for  student  aid 
programs  and  the  education  community,  especially  the  students,  appreciates  that 
support.    Our  best  mutual  efforts  in  the  next  few  years  will  be  required  to 
continue  the  growth  of  this  support  until  such  time  as  we  hopefully  can  close 
completely  the  gap  between  student  resources  and  student  needs. 

The  Boards  of  Directors  both  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and 
the  National  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  have  met  within 
the  past  four  weeks  and  reaffirmed  their  support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
current  basic  student  aid  programs.    They  suggested  mainly  changes  In  authorizing 
levels  to  accommodate  Inflationary  Impacts  on  the  cost  of  education  and  thus  the 
price  of  attending  institutions  of  postsecondary  education. 

Basic  Opportunity  Grants 
We  believe  the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  should  be  Increased  from  $]kOO  to 
at  least  $1600  and  preferably  $1800.    This  latter  amount,  when  combined  with 
aid  from  the  three  campus-based  programs,  state  scholarship  programs,  Institu- 
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tional  resources  and  a  variety  of  private  support  should  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  attend  the  Institution  of  their  choice.    The  flexibility  in  each 
of  these  resources  permits  the ^packaging  of  student  aid  to  cover  overall  unmet 
student  need  wherever  it  exists.    This  flexibility  is  particularly  necessary 
where  student  charges  vary  as  much  as  one  thousand  dol lars  wi thin  as  well  as 
among  different  states. 

Preliminary  but  unofficial  information  on  the  first  two  years  of  the  basic 
grant  program  indicates  that  students  and  types  of  institutions  participate  in 
this  program  In  proportion  very  much  as  the  universe  of  all  students  and  insti- 
tutions share  in  the  enterprise  of  postsecondary  education.     It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  basic  grant  program  has  good  balance. 

Changes  In  the  administration  of  the  basic  grant  program  might  be  desirable 
to  overcome  the  annual  shortfall  in  utilization  of  appropriations  for  this 
program.    It  might  be  that  state  administration  of  the  BOG's  would  provide  both 
a  needed  additional  consti tutency  in  support  of  the  basic  grants  as  well  as  a 
more  rapid  monitoring  of  the  progress  of  student  aid  applications  and  the 
corollary  matching  of  additional  state  and  institutional  resources. 
Campus-based  Programs 

The  three  campus-based  programs--supplemental  opportunity  grants, 
national  direct  student  loans,  and  work/study— requi re  the  continued  priority 
the  Congress  mandated  for  them  in  1972.    Together  with  the  state  student  Incentiv 
grants  and  the  institutions'  own  funds,  these  programs  reflect  the  genius  of  the 
basic  grant  program  and  make  it  work.    In  order  to  protect  them  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  require  threshold  funding  for  them. 

Because  almost  1,000  additional  Institutions,  an  Increase  of  more, 
than  one-third,  have  joined  each  of  these  programs  since  1972,  and  because  enroll 
ments  have  increased  In  higher  education  by  approximately  2,000,000  during  that 
time,  the  amounts  of  the  thresholds  should  be  Increased. 
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We  respectfully  suggest  that  authorizing  thresholds  be  set  at  $300  mMlion 
for  SOC's,  $360  million  for  work/study,  and  $293  million  for  national  direct 
student  loans.    These  increases  also  would  help  offset  any  shortfalls  in  the  BOG 
program  which  may  continue  for  a  few  more  years. 

State  Student  Incentive  Grants 
The  state  student  incentive  grant  program  enacted  in  1972  has  had  profound 
results.    Awards  for  the  coming  school  year  have  been  announced  by  HEW  for 
States,  two  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  total  volume  for  the 
SSIC  program  this  year  is  approaching  one-half  billion  dollars,  equalling  the 
one-half  billion  in  the  BOG  program  as  well  as  the  almost  one-half  bllllcn  dollars 
the  Institutions  themselves  provide. 

We  believe  It  now  appropriate  to  Increase  the  funding  levels  annually  for 
this  program  from  $50  million  to  $100  million.    Here  too.  as  with  the  BOG's.  the 
maximum  award  might  well  be  increased  to  $1800  per  year  to  reflect  inflationary 
trends. 

Cost  of  Education  Allowances 
We  reluctantly  conclude  that  the  Congress  is  not  likely  to  appropriate 
funds  at  this  time  for  the  cost  of  education  payments  to  institutions.    We  do 
not  believe  the  absence  of  funding  reflects  the  complexity  of  the  fomual  but 
perhaps  our  inability  to  make  an  adequate  case  for  Its  support.     In  any  event  we 
do  believe  there  Is  merit  to  the  concept  of  supporting  institutions  which  respond 
to  federal  priorities,  especially  in  student  aid.    We  therefore  urge  the  Coomittee 
to  consider  institutional  allowances  which  reflect  the  administrative  costs  for 
conducting  federal  student  aid  programs.    We  particularly  request  support  for 
costs  related  to  BOG  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  administration. 

The  States  and  Independent  Institutions;    A  Federal  Partnership 
The  Association  of  American  Colleges  through  its  affiliate,  the  National 
Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  released  in  January.  I975.  a 
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task-force  report  entitled  ''A  National  Policy  for  Private  Higher  Education."  The 
main  thrust  of  this  report  calls  for  a  narrowing  of  the  tuition  gap  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  currently  averaging  about  $1600,  so  that  the  private 
sector  can  continue  to  compete. 

The  NCICU  report  suggests  a  possible  federal/state  partnership  of  student 
aid.  Institutional  aid,  or  a  combination  of  both,  which  would  narrow,  but  not 
close,  this  tuition  gap.    The  individual  state  should  determine  the  approach  most 
appropriate  for  Itself. 

We  applaud  those  states  which  have  already  begun  to  develop  programs  designed 
to  narrow  the  tuition  gap  and  urge  the  Congress  to  become  a  partner  with  all 
states  in  this  essential  effort  to  preserve  the  dual  system.    This  partnership 
could  take  the  form  of  incentives  to  states  which  develop  programs  to  enhance 
choice  for  students  and  permit  independent  colleges  and  universities  to  become 
competitive  again  in  the  market  place. 

We  recognize  that  this  suggestion  departs  from  your  announced  plans  not  to 
Include  major  new  legislation  In  these  oversight  hearings  with  which  we  have 
concurred.    We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  matter  can  wait  the  lapse  of 
another  three  or  four  years  before  attention  is  given  to  It.    We  thank  you  for 
your  consideration  of  this  suggestion. 

Categorical  Programs 

We  join  in  the  testimony  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  In  commenting 
on  the  categorical  programs.    We  wish  particularly  to  highlight  the  needs  to 
continue  Title  III,  strengthening  developing  Institutions.    Because  it  Is  one  of 
the  few  programs  In  higher  education  to  achieve  full  funding,  and  In  consideration 
of  the  heavy  demands  on  its  resources,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  Increasing 
the  authorization  to  accommodate  the  enthusiastic  support  this  program  has  received 
both  from  the  Administration  and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
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Editor's  Preface 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  wish  to  extract  at  minimum  cost  In  time 
and  effort  the  quintessence  of  A  National  Policy  for  Private  Higher  Educa- 
tion. The  Report  of  a  Task  Force  of  the  National  Council  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  this  pamphlet  is  being  published  concurrently  with 
the  report  It  contains,  exactly  as  they  appear  in  that  report,  the  Foreword, 
by  the  President  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  and  the  first  two 
chapters,  ''Introduction"  and  ''Conclusions  and  Recommendations."  For  full 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  reasoning  underlying  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations, however,  interested  persons  are  urged  to  read  the  complete 
report,  which  is  available  at  nominal  cost  from  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  1818  R  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20009. 
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PREFACE 

This  report  is  concerned  with  the  future  of  private  higher  education  The 
recommendations  it  offers,  however,  are  directed  to  the  public  interest  in 
strengthening  the  whole  higher  educational  system.  It  is  the  work  of  a  task 
force  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
universities.  The  report  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  that 
organization  and  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  the  Association  of  American 
colleges.  Thus  it  represents  the  considered  judgment  of  the  national 
organizations  most  closely  identified  with  private  higher  education 

Private  higher  education  includes  more  than  1500  colleges  and  universities 
located  m  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  non-profit  institutions 
opera  ing  under  private,  that  is  non-governmental,  sponsorship.  Conse- 
quently,  they  are  often  described  either  as  "private"  or  as  "independent" 
institutions  and  collectively  as  the  private  or  independent  sector  of  higher 
education.  They  are  distinguished  from  "public"  institutions,  which  operate 
under  governmental  sponsorship,  and  also  from  proprietary  institutions 
Which,  though  private,  are  profit-seeking  enterprises. 

The  report  was  made  possible  by  generous  financial  assistance  from  Lilly 
Endowment,  Inc.,  and  by  the  helpful  cooperation  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges. 

The  direction  of  tPe  task  force  and  the' preparation  of  the  report  were 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr  Peggy  Heim  of  Bucknell  University  (now 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management 
Systems).  The  members  of  the  task  force,  Dr  Howard  R.  Bowen,  who  served 
as  task  force  consultant,  and  Dr  Elden  T.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  all  deserve  special 
recognition  for  their  labors.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  executives  of  state 
associations  of  private  colleges  for  their  advice  and  counsel,  to  President 
Charles  H.  Watts  II  and  Dr  Wendell  I.  Smith  of  Bucknell  University  for 
lacilitating  the  study,  and  to  many  individuals  who  provided  background 
information,  especially  Richard  Tombaugh  of  the  National  Association  of 
btudent  Financial  Aid  Administrators.  Recognition  should  also  be  given  to 
Howard  E  Holcomb,  Wendy  T.  Kirby  and  Betty  Ford  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  for  their  valued  confribution  and  last,  but  far  from  least 
to  Alison  Dagle  and  Pamela  Bruch  who  a  .sisted  with  the  details  and;(yping  of 
early  drafts  of  the  report.  Final  organization  and  editing  of  tiie  text  was 
undertaken  by  F.  L.  Wormald,  Vice  President  of  AAC  and  editor  of  Liberal 
Education  with  the  help  of  Janet  Long.  This  indispensable  technical  service 
of  course,  entailed  no  responsibility  for  the  content  of  the  report.  The  cover 
design  is  the  work  of  Marti  Patchell. 

For  the  particular  benefit  of  all  those  who  may  be  concerned  with  the 
development  of  state  programs  of  support  for  the  private  sector,  a 
complementary  report,  prepared  .'or  NCICU  by  Professors  William  II 
McFarlane  A.  E.  Dick  Howard  and  Jay  L.  Chronister,  is  being  published 
concurrently  by  AAC  under  the  title  State  Financial  Measures  Involving  the 
Private  Sector  of  Higher  Education. 

Frederic  W.  Ness 
President 

Association  of  American  Colleges 
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Introduction 

American  higher  education  hai>  hislorically  been  cunducted  under  two 
more  or  less  dtslmct  kinds  of  sponsorsiiip.  Throughout  this  report  wc  shall 
perforce  speak  of  "public"  and  "private"  institutions  and  ol  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  academic  enterprise.  In  doing  so  we  do  not  Seek  to 
emphasize  differences.  Both  kinds  of  institutions  have  the  same- essential  role 
they  arc  engaged  in  similar  activities- instruction,  research  and  community 
service.  Both  accept  students  from  within  and  from  outside  the  state  in  which 
they  are  located,  though  the  mixture  varies  from  institution  to  institution. 
Both  receive  funds,  though  in  different  proportions,  from  taxes,  private  gifts 
and  student  payments.  Both  kinds  of  institutions  are  public  in  the  sense  of 
meeting  public  needs  and  providing  benefits  to  the  public.  They  are 
complementary  and  interdependent.  Together  they  constitute  a  system  of 
higher  education  that  is  unsurpassed  in  its  capacity  to  serve  students  of 
widely  varying  backgrounds  and  talents,  in  its  ability  to  respond  to  a  vast 
range  of- social  needs,  in  its  over  all  performance  and  its  peaks  of  excellence, 
in  Us  fidelity  \o  unfettered  pursuit  of  individual  development  and  the 
Common  weal. 

The  basic  distmction  between  the  two  types  of  institutions  lies  simply  in 
their  sponsorship  and  in  the  variations  of  character  and  program  that  flow 
trom  differing  sponsorship.  Public  institutions  are  underwritten  by  govern- 
ment, usually  state  or  local  govt^inmcnt.  Private  institutions  are  sponsored  by 
nongovernmental  bodies  and  therefore  are  often  referred  to  as  "independent" 
institutions. 

Higher  education  in  this  country  originated  primarily  under  private 
auspices.  Though  public  support  has  a  long  history  going  back  to  the 
founding  of  Harvard  in  the  seventeenth  century,  public  colleges  and 
universities  became  significant  in  numbers  and  enrollment  only  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  late  as  1950,  enrollments  were  equally 
divided  between  private  and  public  institutions.  Since  then,  however,  most  of 
the  growth  has  occurred  in  public  institutions  as  the  states  have  enlarged 
existing  colleges  and  universities  and  created  hundreds  of  new  ones. 
Education  in  that  sector  has  enjoyed  large  public  subsidies  which  have 
enabled  it  to  set  its  charges  to  students  substantially  lower  than  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  instruction.  Such  tuitions  are  far  below 
those  which  private  institutions  must  typically  charge.  Today,  the  private 
sector  enrolls  only  about  24  per  cent  of  the  total  student  population  (see 
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Tabic  1)  and  its  share  must  be  expected  to  decline  still  further  (The 
percentage,  of  course,  varies  widely  among  the  several  states ) 

In  recent  yejrs  the  financial  position  of  private  college's  and  universities 
has  been  notabi/  weal.e,v.,g.  To-  a  few  institutions  the  situation  is  already 
becoming  catasfoph...  for  mo,t,  including  some  of  the  most  prestigious 
nstitutions,  the  .jture  is  pre..arious.  Many  thoughtful  observers,  believing 
that  If  the  relative  aeJi.-.of  ;he  private  sector  is  prolonged  much  further,  it 
will  be  detrimental  ,0  higher  education  as  a  whole,  view  the  prospect  with 
dismay.  The  four  commissl-^ns  or  tasl.  forces  that  have  recently  studied  higher 
education  ,n  depth  have  all  recogni^d  the  value  of  the  private  sector  and 
expressed  concern  about  i  s  future.'  Similarly,  numerous  earlier  commissions 
and  committees  endorsed  the  concept  of  diversity  and  independence  in  higher 
education,  and  some  of  them  recommended  that  the  states  should  initiate  or 
increase  support  for  private  institutions.^  But  for  the  most  of  those  bodies 
public  policy  for  the  private  sector  was  not  a  major  concern  and  was  treated 
peripherally. 

Such  lack  of  attention  to  the  question  of  a  public  policy  for  private  higher 
education  is  readily  understandable.  The  very  concept  of  privateness  or 
.ndependence  invites  the  inference  that  the  body  politic  has  no  responsibility 
for  the  private  sector.  Traditionally,  the  leaders  of  private  higher  education 
have  themselves  been  happy  to  accept  almost  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
planning,  the  management,  the  social  role  and  the  future  welfare  of  their 
institutions.  They  have  tended  to  be  wary  of  governmental  intervention 
Indeed  the  private  sector  may  be  regarded  as  making  its  distinctive 
contribution  to  the  total  endeavor  precisely  because  it  is  relatively  indepen- 
dent of  government.  It  provides  an  indispensable  counterweight  to  what 
might  otherwise  become  a  monolithic  public  system.  So  it  is  easy  to  assume 
that  the  health,  welfare  and  survival  of  the  private  sector  is  none  of  the 
government  s  business  and  that  no  public  policy  for  private  higher  education 
IS  either  necessary  ordesirable. 

The  matter  cannot,  however,  be  disposed  of  so  easily.  Government  cannot 
help  having  policies  that  affect  private  higher  education  in  one  way  or 
another,  even  though  they  are  not  so  intended.  Private  institutions  arc 
allected  whenever  a  new  public  institution  is  established  or  an  old  one  closed 
whenever  an  educational  program  in  a  public  institution  is  started  or 
terminated,  whenever  public  tuitions  are  raised  or  lowered,  whenever  public 
salary  levels  for  faculty  are  adjusted,  whenever  certain  sections  of  the  tax  law 
are  amended.  Moreover,  government  has  a  financial  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  private  sector,  which  seives  over  2,100,000  students  at  an  esti- 
mated saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  some  2.9  billion  dollars  a  year.^ 

'Appendix  A  to  this  irport  contains  1  summary  of  the  findings  of  these  bodies. 
,,  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  pr.onlies  for  Acnom  Unal  Report 

McGraw...,n,  New  Yort.  ,973,  pp.  ,67,  ^7A.  lhat  report  con.ains  an  intores.S 
oscfu  summary  of  Ihe  findings  of  the  principal  commissions  and  task  forces,  beginning 
with  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  education  which  reported  in  ,9.(7. 

Assuming  an  average  subsidy  in  slate  institutions  of  SDOO  per  student  (See  Chapter 
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The  time  ha!>  in  tad  comu  wlicn  the  Anit-utan  nation  must  decide  whether 
It  shall  continue  to  unjuy  the  bunutits>  of  a  dual  ^y^tem  of  higher  education.  If 
II  IS  convinced  that  the  private  sector  is  essential  to  the  s^cl!  being  of  the 
whole  academy  and  of  the  larger  societ>,  it  must  be  willing  to  adopt 
purposelul  and  appropriate  puW/t  pohuei>  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  dual 

^>V^iem.  ... 

Governmental  policies  designed  to  sustain  threatened  private  activities  ot 
social  value  have  long  been  established  in  other  areas.  Go\ eminent  has 
provided  direct  or  indirect  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities,  for  hospitals, 
nursing  care  and  medical  reseaich,  for  airlines  and  shipping,  for  small  farms 
and  small  businesses,  to  name  a  few  obvious  examples. 

Public  assistance  to  private  higher  education  is  consistent  with  our  nalional 
tradition  and,  in  fact,  is  being  increasingly  provided.  jMany  states  have  already 
acknowledged  a  responsibility  to  independent  colleges  and  universities  by 
adopting  programs  ot  tinancial  support.  What  is  now  needed  is  to  extend  and 
intensity  those  initial  ettorts  in  a  manner  that  will  assure  the  survival  and 
health  ot  a  competiti\e  private  sector  without  either  impairing  the  essential 
independence  of  pri\ate  colleges  and  universities  or  damaging  the  public 
sector. 

Fhe  mounting  pioblems  of  private  higher  education  have  not  yet  reached 
the  point  ot  irreversiDility.  They  are  still  surmountable.  The  means  for  dealing 
with  them  are  at  hand  and  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  nation.  But 
wilhoiit  prompt  and  positive  action  the  outlook  is  bleak.  The  purpose  of  this 
report  is  to  suggest  the  measures  that  are  needed  to  maintain  a  flourishing 
private  component  in  a  health)  and  balanced  system  of  higher  education. 

The  report  is  brief  and  can  be  quickly  read,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  who  is  concerned  only  with  its  cond'isions  and  recommendations, 
they  are  brought  together  in  Chapter  2.  The  reasoning  that  led  to  those 
conclusions  and  recommendations  is  set  out  m  Chapters  3-1  i. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Private  Higher  Education 
(Ciiapter  3) 

^"T"  °'  ^'^^"^  education  is  enormously  valuable  to  American 
soc  ety  and  ,s  an  mfluent.al  complement  to  the  publ.c  sector  Policv^S 
rn  both  state  and  federal  governments  should  g,ve  in  X.iH  tenS  1 
preserving  and  strengthening  pr.vate  higher  education.  ^  "  '° 

Financial  Distress 
(Chapter  4) 

grange  'laclot '  f  h'""',  °-  'han  demo- 

graphic  factors  and  escalating  costs-the  tuition  gap,  the  unfavorable 

n«brrnu°,  !  i"d.scr.minate  rea  ion  of  w 

publ.c  'nst.  ut,ons  and  tax  reform  proposals  mmiical  to  private  phiL 

S'Ta"  an    ^d"?'  "  '""^  '""""^  changed  of'pu  l  c 

policy.  State  and  federal  governments  should  take  measures  along  the  lines 

1™?       ^"H  •»  effe-:'  the  necessary  changes  Tl  e 

measures  proposed  are  to  be  viewed  as  a  series  of  inter-related  DroJrams 
primarily  at  the  state  level  but  supplemented  by  the  federa  gov  rnmeT  W 

"rthe'L^amhl^  f  "-"^^  Epriva^e  ec.o 

with  the  substantial  support  it  needs  m  order  to  achieve  long-range  stability. 

Narrowing  the  Tuition  Gap 
(Chapter  5) 

subst'amialk!  n,'!'^'''  ^T'"^'  '-"dcquately  funded  grants  having  the  effect  of 
substantially  narrowing,  but  not  necessarily  dosing,  the  tuition  gap 

This  report  elaborates  on  one  simple,  direct  and  practicable  way  to  narrow 

we  bUit  e  this  specific  proposal  is  sound  and  should  receive  serious 
consideration  in  every  state.  We  recognise,  however,  that  ,t  s  nol  the  onlv 
way,  and  so  it  is  not  formulated  as  a  rigid  re  ommendation  ^ 
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Rather  we  recommend  that  each  stale  find  a  way,  consistent  with  its 
traditions  and  needs,  to  enlarge  student  choices  by  substantially  narrowing 
the  tuition  gap.  Other  possibilities  would  be  to  extend  the  coverage  of  present 
state  programs  of  assistance  to  needy  students  in  private  institutions  or  to 
extend  present  state  scholarship  programs  so  that  the>  would  include  far 
more  students  and  provide  more  adequate  grants.  Another  way  would  be  to 
modify  various  federal  programs  of  student  aid  so  that  they  would  include 
more  students  and  recognize  differences  in  tuitions  between  public  and 
private  institutions  (See  Chapter  7).  Still  another  way  would  be  to  give 
institutional  grants  to  private  institutions  from  state  or  federal  funds  or  both. 
The  important  obiective  is  not  to  adopt  a  parti^^ular  scheme  but  effectively  to 
narrow  the  tuition  gap  in  one  way  or  another. 


Correcting  Geographic  Inequities 
(Chapter  6) 

The  amount  and  types  of  aid  to  private  institutions  and  the  students 
attending  them  have  varied  greatly  among  the  states,  with  resulting  inequities 
based  on  accidents  of  geography.  An  equally  serious  problem  is  that  state  aid 
to  students  in  private  colleges  has  usually  been  confined  within  state 
boundaries,  federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide  incentive  grants 
to  the  states  to  encourage  them  to  overcome  geographic  inequities  by  giving 
adequate  aid  to  private  colleges  and  by  making  provision  for  students  who 
attend  out-of-state  institutions.  The  federal  program  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  states  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  traditions, 
constitutional  restraints  and  local  conditions. 


Federal  Student  Aid  Programs 
(Chapter  7) 

Federal  programs  of  student  aid  arc  not  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  private 
institutions  and  their  students.  The  programs  do  not  provide  reafistic  amounts 
of  money  to  help  students  meet  the  costs  of  attending  private  colleges  and 
universities.  The  conditions  arc  often  too  restrictive  or  the  programs  are 
underfunded.  Feder.il  BEOGs  should  be  modified,  for  example,  by  adding  an 
extra  allowance  to  students  for  private  tuition  or  a  special  cost-of-education 
supplement  for  private  institutions.  The  funding  of  all  federal  student  aid 
programs  should  be  increased  to  provide  a  realistic  number  and  amount  of 
grants. 


Statewide  Planning 
(Chapter  8) 

A  rational  system  of  higher  education,  including  both  public  and  private 
sectors,  can  only  be  attained  by  careful  planning.  State  educational  planning 
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agencies  should  take  mto  account  the  presence  of  private  institutions,  consult 
with  them,  when  feasible  make  contracts  with  them  for  needed  services,  and 
otherwise  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and  wasteful  competition.  Private 
insiilulions  should  cooperate  in  statewide  planning,  but  the  actions  of  state 
planning  agencies  should  respect  the  essential  autonomy  of  both  public  and 
private  institutions. 


Taxation 
(Chapter  9) 

Kcderal  and  stale  income,  inheritance  and  estate  taxes  should  continue  to 
provide  strong  incentives  for  philanthropic  giving.  These  incentives  should  be 
strengthened,  for  example,  by  adopting  the  Pifer  plan  for  increasing  the 
exemptions  available  to  lower-income  taxpayers.  Private  colleges  and  univei- 
silies  should  have  the  same  tax  exemptions  as  comparable  public  institutions 


Fund  Raising  by 
Public  Institutions 
(Chapter  10) 

In  the  area  of  private  giving  as  a  source  of  support  for  higher  education, 
new  relationships  and  understandings  between  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  are  needed.  The  private  institutions  should  acknowledge  that  public 
colleges  and  universities  may  need  private  gifts  for  innovation  and  enrich- 
ment:  the  public  sector  should  recognise  that  private  institutions  must  enlarge 
their  search  for  public  funds,  both  on  state  and  federal  levels,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  vitality.  ^ 


Other  Measures 
(Chapter  11) 

Present  student  loan  programs  are  complex  and  ineffective.  A  coherent 
national  system  of  long-term  student  loans  should  be  established  with 
adequate  funding  and  moderate  interest.  It  should i^ypp/e/w///  other  lorms  ol 
aid  and  not  be  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  tuition  grants  or  other  aid  programs. 

To  strengthen  the  academic  quality  of  small,  developing  colleges  and 
universities,  which  include  among  their  ranks  many  institutions  serving 
predominantly  minority  students,  the  (cdcrM  program.  Strengthening  Devel- 
oping Institutions,  should  be  reauthorized. 

The  number  of  graduate  fellowships  and  the  level  of  funding  for  research 
should  be  increased.  We  support  the  recommendations  of  the  1974  report  of 
the  National  Board  on  Graduate  Education. 

Many  private  institutions  cannot  obtain  sufficient  money  from  current 
funds  for  maintenance  and  depreciation  reserves.  Matching  grants  should  be 
available  to  pn\dic  institutions  for  replacement,  remodeling  and  reconstruc- 
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lion  of  buildings  and  equipment.  Bonding  authority,  available  to  private 
institutions  in  some  states,  should  be  widely  adopted. 

Lifelong  or  recurring  education  should  be  financed  in  a  way  that  will 
enable  both  public  and  private  institutions  to  meet  these  educational  needs. 
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Senator  Pku..  0,ir  next  witness  will  be  .Mr.  Ver<ril  Dvksti-i  of  tho 
Amencan  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni vei'skies^^ 

Mr.  Dyksitu.  1  hank  you,  .Mr.  Cliainnan. 
„    VV   n^'''  ^yl^'st''";  and  Tain  president  of  Geoiw  Mason  University 
a  publical  y  supported  institution  in  Fairfa.x,  Va  ' 

'4  ^to ts toclJ^^^  fo'- 

1  would  like  to  speak  particularly  to  those  items  that  are  of  concern 
i:.S;"ftS;e';3S!""  Col- 

n,"'  "-itlnnost  of  the  points  that  have  been  made  by 

the  American  Council  on  Education,  as  summarized  by  Mr  Saun 
dei^,  .md  therefore  I'd  like  to  highligh't  those  p^i    thatTre  oVpSti?- 
ular  concern  to  our  association.  ^ 

mony  win  h  ."TJ"  '7-''!^        "  statement  of  our  testi- 

mony \\  III  be  entered  into  the  liearing  record 

Senator  Pfll.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony.  u  inu  ittoiu 

Mr.  Dvk{:yr  V.  One  of  our  most  serious  concerns.  Mr.  Cliairman  in- 
^  r<f/^^'  T^"'      r;  ^'^^^  "^^titutions  of  our  assocSai?e 

yer>^  rongly  committed  to  provide  access  to  educational  opportunities! 

mth^Z/l"'rr^'H'P'°S'"'?T°^^^^^ 

ratliei  than  threaten  the  principle  of  low  tuition 

,  J.r.S"f''°""'''^' ^TO"'«Ujke  to  urge  that  while  student  aid  is  im- 
poitant  to  expanding  educational  opportunities,  institutional  aid  is 
equally  important,  and  we  are  afraid  this  is  often  overlooked 
ie  tt  ?■  ^  >S  .'"St'tutions  througli  cost  of  education  or  other  approaches 
IS  essential  if  colleges  are  going  to  hold  down  (heir  tuition  and  other 
stuaent  charges. 

We  are  greatly  distressed  in  our  association  and  our  member  institu- 
tions by  the  erosion,  the  weakening,  the  lessening  of  support  for  the 
principle  of  low  tuition.  I  would  like  to  see  this  reaflirmed 

Iwon  t  speak  to  all  of  the  various  programs  for  continuation  since 
we  basically  support  what  my  colleagues  on  the  panel  have  already  ev- 
pressed  and  what  the  American  Council  on  Education  witness  has  said 
We  agree  in  the  clianges  thit  are  proposed  in  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  program. 

With  regard  to  the  supplementary  educational  opportunity  "rant 
program,  we  believe  that  a  change  in  the  formula  to  some  extent  as 
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proposed  by  the  Aiuericau  Council  on  Education  to  assist  students 
attending  higher  tuition  institutions  may  be  justified,  provided  that 
SEOG  is  adequately  funded  and  aid  goes  to  the  student  in  public 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  private  institutioiis,  in  a  fair  proportion. 

However,  we  would  like  to  review  the  ACE  proposal  on  this  mat- 
ter and  submit  further  comments  for  the  hearing  record  later. 

Senator  Pell.  Yes.  ^  ^, 

Mr  Dykstka.  One  other  point  we'd  like  to  stress  with  respect  to 
student  aid  programs,  huch  as  the  State  .stmlent  inccMitives  program, 
is  that  Congress  should  add  a  strong  maintenance  of  effort  clause  to 
insure  that  Federal  student  aid  fund.s  are  not  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  mluce  per  .student  aid  in  public  colleges,  or  to  encourage  tuition 
increases  in  the  public  sector,  ^  ^  x 

In  other  words,  there  should  not  be  encouragement  to  shitt 
State  funds  in  a  way  that  is  harmful  to  .students  attending  public 

"^In  ailTppendix  to  the  testimony  I  have  submitted,  AASCU  has 
suggested  statutorv  language  to  help  achieve  this  goal.  We  commend 
this  language  or  some  comparable  language  in  the  legislation,  to  the 

sulKommittee.  .      ^  m  i; 

Our  association  strongly  supports  cooperatne  education,  ihe  vali- 
ditv  of  this  concept  is  becoming  mci^asingly  evident,  A\  e  favor  a««^?pd- 
ment  of  the  law  so  that  students  can  work  and  attend  college  at  the 
same  time.  The  present  law  permits  only  alternate  periods  of  work 

and  study.  ^  ^ 

Finally,  with  respect  to  institutional  aid  in  general,  most  of  our 
institutions  would  prefer  funds  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
institution  for  priority  instruction  purposes,  rather  than  small  cate- 
gorical programs.  ,  ,  ^     ^  r 

Manv  educators  would  probably  be  willing  to  trade  off  some  of  the 
smaller  programs  for  such  more  general  aid  under  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion formula  or  some  equivalent  formula.  *u 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify,  tor  the 
most  part,  we  support  the  position  that  has  been  taken  by  the  other 
associations. 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepai-ed  statement  of  Mr.Dykstra  follows  :J 
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Ihrc^n"L°2  Of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  submitted  to  ' 

S^ra^M^*  Subcomraittee  on  Educ^itlon  by  President  Vergil  Dykstra 
George  Mason  University,  Virginia,  on  beh*lf  of  the  American  ' 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  July  l"  5??5 

Since  more  extensive  testimony  on  many  technical  points  will 
be  submitted  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  this  statement 
will  em;,hasizo  a  few  high-priority  matters  as  seen  by  the  American 
Association  of  state  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU) . 

In  general,  AASCU  is  interested  in  those  federal  programs  which 
support  access  and  also  give  colleges  the  capability  to  educate  all 
students  interested  and  able  to  benefit.    We  feel  low  tuition  is 
vitally  Important  for  educational  opportunity,  and  that  federal  proqrams«- 
espocially  SSIG  and  other  student  aid  programs— should  bolster  the 
principle  of  low  tuition  and  not  threaten  it. 

Wo  beliovt  that  aid  to  the  institution— through  cost-of-educatlon 
or  other  approaches-is  essential  to  help  colleges  hold  down  tuition 
and  other  student  charc^es.    institutional  aid  is  as  important  in  ex- 
panding opportunity  as  student  aid->a  fact  sometimes  lost  sight  of. 
I.    Student  Aid. 

1.  BEOG:    Ending  the  half-cost  feature  in  BEOG,  making  the  program 
a  true  entitlement,  increasing  the  maximum  grant  to  $1600,  and  allowing 
the  maximan  to  rise  each  year  with  the  Consumer  price  index,  would  be 
enomously  helpful  in  increasing  access  to  higher  education. 
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2.  College-Work -Study ;  Expanding  the  CWSP  program  and  establishing 
*  n«w  Job  Creation  program  to  help  find  students  jobs  off-campus  would 
Also  be  very  helpful  to  students. 

3.  SEOG:    Changing  the  formula  to  some  extent  as  suggested  by  ACE, 

to  Assist  students  attending  higher-tuition  institutions  may  be  justified, 
provided  that  SEOG  is  adequately  funded  and  that  aid  goes  to  students 
At  public  as  weli,  as  private  institutions  in  a  fair  proportion. 

4.  ndSL:    The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  program  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

5.  GSLPt    This  program  should  also  be  continued,  with  changes  to 
eliminate  subsidization  of  in-school  interest  after  graduation,  as 
recoctmended  by  the  American  Council. 

SSIG:  In  funding  the  state  scholarship  incentive  program,  and 
iJ.1  student  atd  programs.  Congress  should  add  a  strong  maintenance  of 
effort  clause,  to  assure  that  federal  student  aid  funds  are  not  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  per-student  aid  in  public  colleges,  or  to 
encourage  tuition  incroases  in  the  public  sector— in  other  words,  to 
encourage  shifting  state  funds  in  a  way  which  is  harmful  to  students 
in  the  public  sector,  in  an  Appendix,  AASCU  has  suggested  statutory 
language  to  help  achieve  this  goal. 

7.    Veterans  Cost-of-Instruction:    This  program  has  helped  many 
colleges  to  help  veterans.    AASCU  members  would  favor  continuing  it 
unless  there  is*a  substitute  program  which  would  achieve  the  same 
puvpose. 

t.    Cost  of  Education:    AASCU  and  other  associations  strongly  favor 
the  extension  of  this  program,  with  a  simplified  formula.    We  hope 
that  it  will  be  funded  in  the  near  future. 

-2- 
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^*    Adfliinistrativo  Allowancf^a;    All  AASCU  institutions  will  applaud 
proposals  to  raise  the  allowances  for  the  college-based  student  aid 
prograas  to  at  least  5  per  cent  or  $50.00  per  student,  whichever  is 
larger;  to  include  BEOG  students  and  veterans;  and  to  allow  some  funds 
for  GSLP  students  too,  since  colleges  also  have  nsajor  expenses  related 
to  this  latter  group.    Colleges  would  also  favor  funds  for  better 
training  of  student  aid  officers,  counselling,  and  other  services  r<5- 
lated  to  federally  aided  students,  especially  those  who  are  disadvan- 
taged and  need  special  services. 

TRIO  and  Talent  Search;    AASCU  institutions  would  favor  con- 
tinuing the  Upward  »ound.  Talent  Search,  Special  Services,  and  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Center  progcans.    AASCU  would  also  like  to  see  a 
careful  study,  perhaps  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  a  Con- 
gressional coBtaittee,  of  the  efficacy  of  various  approaches  to  Talent 
Search,  outreach,  and  the  dissemination  of  information  about  colleges 
to  potential  students,  including  the  outreach  services  many  colleges 
have  developed  to  reach  veterans  under  the  VCOI  program  and  other 
programs.     It  is  possible  that  a  fe%  ntore  dollars  invested  in  such 
efforts  nay  be  an  especially  valuable  rfay  to  reach  more  potential 
students,  but  we  seem  to  have  little  hard  information  on  this  subject. 
This  Is  particularly  important  when  there  are  recorwsendations  to 
develop  EOC-type  programs  in  every  state. 

11 •    Cooperative  Education.    AASCU  strongly  supports  cooperative 
education.    We  favor  amending  the  law  so  that  students  can  work  and 
attend  college  at  the  sarr^  time;  the  present  law  permits  only  alterna- 
tive periods  of  work  and  study. 
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II,    Other  Parts  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 

1.  institutional  aid  In  general:    Most  Institutions  would  prefer 
funds  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  institution  for  priority 
instructional  purposes,  rather  than  small  categorical  programs. 
Many  educators  would  probably  be  willing  to  "trade  off  some  of  the 
smaller  program  for  such  more  general  aid,  under  the  cost-of-educatlon 
formula  or  soae  equivalent  formula. 

2.  Other  prograas;    AASCU  instituLions  would  generally  agree,  I  ^ 
believe,  with  the  priorities  expressed  in  the  Aaericar  Council  statement. 
If  there  are  to  b«  separate  categorical  programs  rather  than  funds  for 
cost-of-education,  "hey  would  agree  that  some  important  programs  to  be 
extended  include  graduate  programs,  certain  kinds  of  construction  funds 
(especially  for  renovation  of  facilities  and  for  purposes  related  to 
energy  conservation,  occupational  safety,  and  helping  the  handicapped), 
language  and  area  studies,  continuing  and  adult  education,  library  aid, 
undergraduate  equipment,  and  aid  to  developing  colleges. 

3.  Education  Professions  Development  Act;    Many  AASCU  members  are 
particularly  interested  in  continuing  and  getting  funding  for  the 
EPDA-E  program,  a  small  program  for  the  in-service  training  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  other  professionals,  especially  those  who 
work  with  disadvantaged  and  minority  students. 

The  EPDA-F  program,  for  vocational  education  teacher  training,  also 
needs  a  careful  review  by  Congress,  especially  if  it  is  to  be  part  of 
the  new  Vocational  Education  Act  rather  than  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
At  present,  state  boards  of  elementary-secondary  education  select  the 
graduate  students  who  participate  and  approve  all  universities  which 
wish  to  participate.    This  is  not  appropriate  for  programs  for  training 
these  professionals,  and  the  law  needs  amendment. 

'A- 
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Appendix;    Legislation  to  discourage  state  tuition  increases 

As  we  have  stated,  AASCU  believes  that  the  SSIG  prograzn  and  other 

student  aid  legislation  should  never  encourage  states  to  divert  funds 

from  supporting  public  college  students  or  encourage  them  to  raise 

tuition.    We  believe  that  strong  malntenance-of-ef fort  language  is 

essential  to  prevent  this. 

Here  is  some  suggested  language  which  could  be  added,  toCbver  all 

federal  student  aid  programs  in  Title  IV: 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress  that  federal  funds  made 
available  through  any  federally  assisted  student  aid  program 
in  this  Title,  shall  enable  a  state  to  reduce  expenditures  for 
institutional  aid  to  public  higher  education  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  made,  or  which  result  in  an  increase  in  public 
college  tuition  and  student  charges. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  review  annually  the 
situation  in  each  state  to  determine  whether  the  use  of 
federal  student  aid  funds  has  encouraged  any  state  or  insti- 
tution to  act  m  such  a  manner.    He  shall  examine  such  factors 
as  total  state  appropriations  for  public  and  non-public  higher 
education,  appropriations  for  institutional  aid  and  student 
aid  in  the  public  and  non-public  sectors,  and  tuition  levels 
at  all  public  institutions,  including  reasons  for  any  changes 
in  tuition  or  student  charges. 

The  Commissioner  shall  make  ro  payment  of  assistance  under  this 
title  to  any  institution  or  state  agency  which  does  not  meet 
these  requirements. 

The  Commissioner  shall  issue  an  annual  report  on  this  subject 
to  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  to  the  general 
public,  not  later  than  November  15  of  each  year. 

Any  ^.institution  or  state  agency  in  any  state  which  feels  that 
thisl^has"  been  violated  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  and  to  have  a  hearing  before  the  Commissioner  or 
his  representative. 

This  language  is  only  suggestive,    AASCU  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  further. 


*************** 
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Senator  Pell.  Mr.  John  Tirrcll  of  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges.  £  1.1.  \ 

Mr.  TiRRELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. .  _    ^  . 

For  the  record  mv  name  is  John  Tirrell,  vice  president  for  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  Anierican  Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges.  ,       .  * 

The  associatioirs  commission  on  governmental  Ji»im-s  over  tne 
last  year  has  developed  a  position  paper  on  selected  Federal  legisla- 
tion, and  it  has  been  approved  bv  the  board  of  directoi-s  as  the  otticial 
position  of  the  association.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman  we 
would  like  to  place  that  in  the  record,  and  that  would  coiiSiderably 
reduce  my  comments.  . 

Senator  Pell.  It  will  appear  in  the  record  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Tirrell.  Thank  you. 

The  policy  statement  just  placed  in  the  record  agi-ees  almost  lUU 
percent  with  the  ACE  statement  presented  by  Charles  Saunders,  and 
thus  AAC.ir  would  like  to  associate  itself  with  that  statement.  ^ 

Thus,  T  can  be  very  brief,  and  let  me  just  highlight  five  of  the  priori- 
ties that  the  AACJC  policy  paper  outlines.  First,  to  encourage  low 
or  no  tuition ;  second,  to  expand  student  financial  aid  and  to  ii^^reasc 
the  administiative  cost  to  5  percent,  as  recommended  to  you  by  ACE; 
third,  to  continue  the  authoris^ation  and  hopefully  fund  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation; fourth,  to  encourage  formula  grants  rather  than  discretionary 
programs;  and  fifth,  when  discretionary  programs  must  contnuie,  use 
set-asides  for  community  colleges. 

Now,  let  me  just  give  one  example  on  each.  First,  the  removal  of 
the  one-half  cost  limitation  on  BEOG  would  considerably  help  to 
encourage  low  or  no  tuition.  This  will  bring  about,  as  pomted  out  by 
the  recent  Carnegie  Council  statement,  more  equitable  grants,  and 
numbei-s  of  dollars  to  low  income  students*  and  low  tuition  kinds  of 
institutions.  .  .        .  c,^^^^ 

Second,  we  would  be  sympathetic  to  raising  the  mmimum  in  SEU(:r 
to  $300  or  $iOO  to  help  expand  particnlarlj  the  numbers  of  students 
who  might  find  it  possible  to  choose  a  private,  higher  tuition  insti- 
tution. In  our  association  we  have  about  200  private  2-year  colleges, 
and  many  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Hathaway,  in  your  New 
England  area.  ^  - 

Tirird,  to  use  the  simplified  formula  proposed  by  ACE  for  cost  of 
education.  And  fourth,  we  would  like  to  sec  one  formula  used  for  the 
three  college-based  programs  with  the  funds  going  directly  to  the 
States,  possibly  using  the  1202  commission,  and  removing  the  treach- 
erous regional  review  panels. 

Fifth,  with  the  increase  in  community  collcce  enrollments  we  would 
like  to  see  an  increase  in  the  sct-aside  iii  title  TIT  from  24  to  30  percent 
and  to  include  in  title  T,  since  in  15  States  our  colleges  do  not  get  one 
nickel,  a  30-perccnt  set-aside  for  community  colleges. 

On  title  TIT,  as  was  mentioned  a  couple  of  times  earlier,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments.  The  expensive  proposal  writing  required  in 
title  TIT,  strengthening  developing  institutions,  favors  a  larger,  more 
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affluent  and  ijopliibticated  institution.  Tlie  system  sliould  be  devised  to 
perniit  those  with  tlie  greatest  needs  to  qualify. 

Second,  tlie  AIDP  grants,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  going  to  very 
affluent  colleges,  and  some  of  our  own  colleges  that  are  very  substan- 
tially sui)i)orted  by  public  taxes,  both  local  and  State,  are  getting 
AIDP  grants  in  the  million-dollar  range. 

We  wonder  if  the  Congress  wants  to  grant  millions  of  dollars  to  a 
few,  or  does  it  want  to  assist  a  larger  number  of  deserving  institu- 
tions. 

Quite  frankly,  we  ask  in  our  statement  that  Congress  give  firmer 
direction  to  the  kinds  of  programs,  and  a  definite  sense  of  direction 
of  title  TIT. 

AACJC  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  you  and  your  staff  a  section 
for  the  new  bill  that  our  100  California  colleges  initiated  called  **Post- 
secondary  Lifetime  Education,''  and  this  has  interest  in  manv  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  by  some  Members  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. When  tliis  concept  is  turned  into  more  specific  language,  we  will 
forward  it  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  wc  will  confer  with  your  staff  on  a  few 
very  technical  amendments  that  we  think  will  be  lielpful. 

From  previous  appearances  here  I  realize  the  most  productive  time 
is  wlien  we  respond  to  your  questions,  and  therefore,  that  concludes 
my  statement. 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tirrell  and  other  information 
follow :] 
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American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 


Dr.  John  E.  Tirrell 
Vice  President  for  Governmental  Affairs 


Subcommittee  on  Education 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
United  States  Senate 
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Mr.  Chairaan  and  Members  of  the  Subcooaaittee: 

My  name  is  John  E.  Tirrell,  Vice  President  for  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  representing  over 
1,000  institutions  that  last  fall  enrollea  over  3,500,000  otuJents.  The  AACJC 
Coiaaission  on  Governmental  Affairs  has  prepared  a  position  paper  on  selected  • 
federal  legislation,  and  this  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  ag  ■ 
the  official  position  of  the  Association.  Witb^yout .permission,  we  would  , 
like  to  place  this  statement  in  the  record. 

The  AACJC  Policy  Paper  just  placed  in  the  record  agrees  almost  100%  with, 
the  ACE  statement  presented  by  Charles  Saunders,  and  thus  AACJC  would  like  to 
associate  ourselves  with  that  statement. 

Tljus,  we  can  be  most  brief  in  our  consents.  ,UCJC  priorities  for  federal 
legislation  are  as  follows: 

1  -  Encourage  low  or  no  tuition; 

2  -  Expand  student  financial  aid  and  the  5%   administrative  cost  recom- 

mended in  the  ACE  statement; 

3  -  Continue  and  fund  cpst-of-education; 

4  -  Encourage  formula  grants  rather  than  discretionary  programs;  ...  , 

5  -  Use  setasides  for  cocmunity  colleges  in  discretionary  programs. 
Some  specific  examples  of  these  priorities  would  be: 

1  -  Renwve  the  1/2  cost  limitation  in  BEOG; 

2  -  Raise  the  minimum  In  SEOG  to  $300  or  $400; 

3  -  Use  the  simplified  formula  proposed  by  ACE  for  cost-of-education ; 

A  -  Use  one  formula  for  the  three  college  based  programs  (SEOG,  CWS,  NDSL) 
with  the  funds  going  directly  to  the  states  (possibly  using  the  1202  - c 
Commissions)  and  removing  the  Regional  Review  Panels; 

5  -  With  the  Increase  In  community  college  enrollcieilts  increase  the  set- 
aside  in  Title  ril  from  1U%  to  30%,  and  to  include  in  Title  I  a  30% 
,     setaslde  for  community  colleges. 

Ac  an  carxy  aate,  AACJC  would  like  to  su^cot  a  section  tor  the  new  oiii 
that  our  100  California  colleges  initiated,  "Postsecondary  Lifetime  Education", 
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-  2  - 

This  has  interest  in  nany  sections  of  the  country  and  by  some  nenbcrs  of  the 
House  and  Senate.    When  this  concept  is  turned  into  more  specific  language^ 
ve  will  forward  it  for  your  consideration.    In  addition »  we  will  confer  with 
your  staff  on  a  few  very 'technical  amendsoats. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here,  and  know  froE  previous  expecr 
ience  the  eost  valuable  use  of  tine  can  be  in  atteapting  to  respond  to  your 
questions. 
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Communitxj 
and  Junioi 
Colleges  & 
Educational 
Opporiunihj 

THE  AMaXAN  ASSOCMON  OF  COMMUNITY 
CwD  JL'^30X  COUICES 1$  *n  of|*nizJtjon  r*pr»- 
sentog  more  lSw  1.000  coU«xc«.  coUectix-Hy 
cnro!'»:n5  3.300.000  «tud«nts.  Conununity« 
funior.  and  technical  coHrgrs  ar«  now  found  in 
wore  thin  426  Congm^ional  districn  thrMigh- 
out  the  L'niied  5ute»—  mtx  indicjitor  not  only  of 
thfif  vk-»fe$prfid  dispfr^on  but  of  ther  po»* 
sHt  iocjl  and  politJcal  impKt. 

Comnunift  and  Junior  coUegrs  hate  bm 
d^vHorvd  by  the  American  peoc)le  in  their 
sute*  and  eoc^unities  to  offir  UNI\TRSAL 
OfTORTUXTTY  for  po><5«condar)*  education  to 
all  the  pcop3e.  through  colleges  which  combine 
qualin.  rele%ancc«  and  comprehenstv^nett 
with  JoH  coit  and  accesMMit^v  Community'  an4 
junwr  oJZt%i^  offer  studrr.U  of  all  ethrtc  back- 
{(rounds,  ajtfs.  geographic  locations,  and 
socKMonocuc  and  abtljt\'  UstU  an  educational 
oportence  su:ted  to  their  needs  and  interetto, 
tnciudin;  liberal  arts,  pre- professional  or  tech- 
nical cducanon.  and  occupational  training  and 
rc«auung»  as  u  ell  community*  $er>xe  and 
oontintnrg  prtcranis  of  many  lands. 

t>np:tr  the«  achievements,  much  remains  l» 
he  done  Cc3L'nunit>*  and  junior  codeges  accept 
the  CDn:inuinc  nrsponvibilttv  of  prwidine  high 
quaCn-  and  drversf  cducjb^n  f*»r  all  students 
and  fcr  reachirj  out  lo  persons  uho  are  not 
fww  students  bat  who  could  benent  from  the 
oppornyjJy 

Aliho-Jih  recent  \  ears  persons  from  minor- 
it>  groups  have  >pen  attracted  into  povti<vond- 
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cduc«tion  in  iu  $tt*i<t  numWr$<  it  U  clc«r 
iIm  the  pfobl«n\t  rtUt«d  to  mirxmn*  *cct%% 
h*ve  noi  been  wived.  Community  and  iunior 
ooGc|<^  hj  vr  ITU  Jc  *n  o«t*tin  Jin  j  contnb«tJO« 
to  pQ^t«conJjiiy  education  k>r  minont)* 
decit>  However,  ll«ck>.  Sp*mth»»p«iV4ng 
Americans*  *nd  Ametkan  Indians  aie  »till  ncX 
a«  bMy  10 10  to  coU«|e  and  ai  e  »tUl  more  liV.ely 
Id  £e«t  iU*»«f\^d  or  out  of  plact  if  they  do  go 
Community  and  Junior  coUefri  muM  join  vnih 
aU  of  Aniencan  education  to  impre\e  the 
na«on'»  educational  ^ervket  to  and  education^ 
rewltt  with  thew  Amerirantr 

it  it  alM>  appacf  nt  thai  thert  ar«  a  number  of 
other  idenfcSabltf  |70tip<  ht  whom  cotnmuniiy 
o^fegei  muu  *how  a  gr«aier  concern.  Such 
group*  indude  women,  both  young  ut)men  of 
college  age  who  need  encouragement  to  \«iden 
their  hontont  a»  they  conwder  bfe  t  po»* 
MbiUtie«<  and  o!der  women,  peihap*  neanng 
the  end  of  ihev  vhild»fearing  year*,  uho  need 
guulance  and  oppoihinit>*  for  per»onal  «nd 
caiTTf  development  For  a  number  of  year* 
ahead^  miLtat)*  i  rttran»  and  *crv»cemen  w  lU  be 
Mrvthtf  group  tor  wbch  c(4)egrt  muvt  offer 
tpvbial  ouirrach  actA*tti<*  and  attractt%e  prtJ' 
grami.  Ut\y  retiree*  and  old*r  Ht>ckef>  need 
opportunities  for  ltajn«n$  m  new  «ar«*rv  un 
employed  per^ni.  indwdins  pfofe*wonaK 
ne«^  training  to  develop  new  career  ^uali^ca- 
tiont  Senior  onren*  and  tetsred  petwn*  *l$o 
mukt  be  »<t\ed  m  a  number  of  way*  S  Khoc-H 
»ftd  coHeneSs 

tncrraungUv  rdocanon  *f  bfinjc  *<w  a(  a 
lifrk>nj(proce^v  More  and  nwe  people  want  to 
combine  w<hV.  *olh  ttudv  thfOu|;hout  ihor 
^ult  li*ei.  retumwi;  lo  coSJege  from  time  to 
time  kf  iraminjc  m  new  ot  advancement 
tn  their  cvifent  a»  ueU  »%  ht  pefwnal 
cnnchment  Community  and  |unior  cofie^et 
»uv«  coo&nue  to  gue  ver>'  careful  attentton  to 
the  de\eJopment  o^^ifective  and  appri»prtatr 


pfogiamt  for  paft*timc  >tudmt(r  HAAndal  -^tJi 
for  par t'time  itudenti  will  be  needed,  even  more 
than  it  U  today. 

Beyond  education  and  other  Kr\  ke»  to  »hi. 
dentt.  community  *nd  funior  coUeg es  work  to 
»er\'e  the  oommunitie*  in  wKch  they  are  located 
— >  to  do  Iheir  part  in  contnbuiing  to  the  quality 
of  life  in  ihose  communitiei.  V*r>ete»  d  ktvIc* 
include  piogrami  and  cultural  activities  to 
etirick  community  life,  and  cooperation  wiik 
community  Ofga»^«ion«  and  local  ^omnment 
in  solving  community  problems. 

While  torn?  of  ihe*<  activities  are  not  iradi» 
lional  -education,-  in  our  complex  c»ntrm|N>- 
raf>'  society  conlributioo«  from  all  parts  of  the 
community  and  the  riaiion,  including  the 
nation's  coJlegei,  are  needed  at  we  addrrtt 
chang^Vg  times  and  an  uncnuin  hiture.  Com* 
munity  college^  aie  commuted  to  do  their  share 
In  impioving  ihe  educational,  economiCi  sodal 
and  cuhuial  life  of  the  people  ii>  iheir  Cum. 
munifies. 

Vi:  Fm^  h  lnfeu>f 

The  federal  government  is  the  one  governmen. 
ul  level  in  tht  United  States  wWch  rrpiescnts 
all  the  people.  Thus  il  i«  both  naturil  and 
appropriate  that  this  level  should  recngnir«  a 
broad  resportwbility  tn  posbecondary  educa* 
tion  Certainlv,  an  educated  populace  h  «  i%a> 
donal  lewurce*  and  it  is  in  the  tuHonal  Interest 
10  ensure  that  the  quality  of  education  be  of  the 
Nfhesi  level  attainable  A*  the  federal  govern* 
mem  rrpresents  ill  the  pe«»pl<.  it  r«»^»es 
e*5ualty  of  opportumt)'  at  a  luiotul  foal,  in 
education  a*  in  Other  areas. 

Communitv  and  Junior  colleges  hav^r  con» 
mbutfd  $tt*i\y  to  the  promotion  of  «^ality 
of  opportumtv  in  postsecondai)'  ed^ation  b)' 
opening  iheir  door*  lo  peof^  of  all  Viodi. 
people  who  were  p.*eviou^y  e eluded  from  thii 
opportunity 
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ComfMinity  and  |unior  cvU^fn  luvc  coniri* 
kit»d  iretdy  lo  the  economic  weU-bvin$  oi  the 
nit>k>n  by  iufflying  the  trained  nunpowtr 
needed  in  m  wide  v«net)r  oi  bu*ine*«et«  indu>* 
iRtt,  M«d  wood  and  |ovemcneAl«l  ifende^ 

Coiiununil)r  •nd  junior  colkfe-}  h«ve  con* 
Iributed  |r»«tix  to  the  i|udit)r  of  li^e  o(  the  peo* 
pie  m  the  niiion  ihroiifh  their  myiud  mxiaI 
e«fiic«iioMl  And  culiuf»l  profrMtt  Jnd  com* 

Thus  cmwinunity  and  |ttnior  c^lliftt  have 
Wc«i  aUe  lo  m«l»  aifnUicftnt  contrit>mioni  in 
the  utvkt  of  Woed  nation*]  educalionjl  and 
»oci«l  fOJlf.  In  thii  eifort,  naciotut  Icfitbtion  in 
fuch  aroM  M  ftudent  m<  kutitttiionai  Mtdtt' 
ance  frofrMM,  and  vocjCkma]  ed«K«tkm  hM 
kven  ^^ny  heip^ul. 

We  have  CMrMy  Jtudied  the  eid»iin|  Uwi, 
and  a«  jtHe  Im  f«r  their  reconstderalion  ap- 
proaches, we  oMer  the«e  Mg|e*6on»  tor  im* 
peovemewH  and  chanjH  which  %vould  biinf 
Meral  UptUtUm  into  kne  with  chMigrd  sihu* 
itoni  and  eftpecWd  future  dcvtloptnent^ 

A«  comrnmpiity  and  |umor  coO«se  educator*, 
we  VeWve  that  the  M^ni  aMi&iance  M^festrd 
Mow  wo«iU  Mp  wu  coQegcf  continue  thfir 
Wiort  to  ftHengthen  the  educational  and  sodaS 
needi  of  our  country. 

TutiHi 

We  Wlieve  «t  fhould  be  national  policy,  sup* 
ported  by  the  federal  ^emmeni  and  by  »tate 
and  local  fovrrnmenis.  that  po^tMCondaiy 
education  opportunity  »hould  be  available  to  all 
Amtricani  m  that  each  inAvidual  can  develop 
the  utmoM  his  or  her  potential  lo  conftnbute 
lo  the  social  and  economic  %wTlt-bnn|  of  the 
nabon.  For  more  than  haV  a  ceniury  this  view 
has  been  held  with  frgard  lo  tree  ptMic  educa* 
■ion  in  the  eWmentaiy  and  tecondaiy  Khool»« 


The  con>fleAity  of  modem  »odety  demands 
more  advanced  education  and  lechracal  C9m* 
pe^rnce  on  the  part  of  evefincfeaiing  numbect 
of  people, 

We  take  if$ut  with  reornt  tecommwdatiwn 
on  educational  financing  wNkh  if  Kily  b«- 
plemented  would  have  U\€  vfftct  of  prkii^ 
large  portions  of  the  population  out  •f  pc«l« 
tecondaty  education  opportunitief. 

Katber,  we  urye  the  nation  It  hold  la  a  policy 
of  maintaining  pottaecondary  education  oppot 
nioit>-  lor  aO  the  p«ople  th«ou|h  few  (or  m| 
lufton  public  po»t*«cond*]y  eduoMion  «id  m 
accompany  thit  with  »upp«rt  for  ilu^iiHi 
«eWc%ng  privately  openled  butilMliaiw,  wWcb. 
through  the  vanety  of  options  they  oMm, 
thtir  ov'n  »ub»tan«ial  contnbuiiom  lo  the  pMbHc 
WYal.  Ekpenence  with  the  C.  1.  M  hat  shown 
that  federal  dollar*  spent  in  support  of  post- 
secondary  education  eventu^y  ^  mote  ttwi 
returned  to  the  federal  trrasuiy  them^  IkcoI- 
Wciions.  Iht  same  lofic  woidd  ptewsil  heet. 

The  statement  beWw- adiptfd  from  a  leoant 
Education  CccnntiMian  of  tKr  States  iliiimwu 
«—  wa«  appreved  by  the  AACjC  ioard  on  June 
27^  If  75. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  10th  centufy,  pcivale 
Kifker  education  tended  to  dominate  the  bljbsr 
education  scene,  both  In  terme  of  pre»tt9e  ««1 
number  of  students  enrolled.  Since  KarU  War 
U,  however,  the  picture  has  radically  rt  ingirf 
frpm  appfo^mately  50%  of  enrstlment  In  llw 
late  ItSOf^  private  |nstitu:ion«  have  dropped  lo 
approximately  2i%  ioi*f. 

The  sUtM  have  recstAlied  a  niponiiMitjf  ai 
ind^ateJ  by  the  fact  that  in  lf74«7S  larly-two 
•aalas  have  made  indirect  or  d«ect  atf  of  saa« 
farm  available  la  private  h%hee  tdacatioiL 
Thlrty*nine  state*  have  done  so  thro«^  iturfsn>» 
aid  prsframs.  Of  these,  U  Mm*  have  proi'Ksd 
tvitton  e(|ualiiation  granM  spocificalfy  lo  enable 
iiiiJfnts  to  attend!  private  ln»ttt«ttan«.  Some 
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nineteen  stales  provide  aid  directly  to  private 
tnstituttons  m  various  ways. 

A.^CK  rcco^tuzis  the  iUvcnttif  r^n'ous: 
the  5*sV>  i"u{  Aces  net  bvhcvc  ih.ii  thtn  is  a 
ydfU^.uAr  ;»iiy  in  u'huh  all  sUite>  shjM  help 
uisufr"  y}i*ycrtiiniiy  ii>u{  cUotkC  for  Ml  t^tcir 
Citizcm,  It  Ue^ef  the  >M€s  to  reat^irm  the  com- 
nutmint  to  t^ceess,  iiiversity,,  nnd  ehoice  oj-J  to 
rceo^K-JJ  ."5  Oasic  poUcy  the  prescnm^  of  the 
duiii  S'Jftii'i  of  poftsccoudary  education  th.it 
Oihaf7S:s  »Mt»;i»ni  cpportimtty  for  dcccss  (ind 
chot;e.  When  a  state  considers  the  proper  role 
in  helping  to  preserve  for  its  citizens  the 
freedom  of  choice  presented  by  the  private  insti- 
tutions, it  should  have  in  mind  the  basic 
rationale  for  the  existence  of  all  postsecondary 
institutions  -r  that  is,  providing  postsecondary 
•diicational  opportunities  to  those  who  seek  and 
CM\  profit  from  them-  It  is  thus  in  the  Interest 
of  all  states  to  select  methods  of  encouragement 
oi  the  use  of  available  private  colleges  and  uni- 
vcrsiHes  which  wlfl  be  educaHonally  useful 
ffconoirucally  sensible,  and  best  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country. 


Setasidcsfor 

TivO'Year 

Colleges- 

We  rw:i'"i»'V«t/  that  thi  Con^rfs$  ;^ive  senou> 
(On<idi'Mvn  to  an  oi^rall  po{tq^  of  provuUn$ 

mstttutu^*>  %>t  higher  vJucatton 
For  a  variety  of  complex  reasons  federal  agen* 
on  have  often  been  apparently  bBnd  toward 
two-year  college  applications.  As  a  result,  in 
programs  without  setasides,  two-year  colleges 
have  tended  tc  receive  funding  at  a  level  that  is 
less  than  appropriate,  considering  their  con- 
tribution to  American  higher  education. 
In  response  to  this  problem  Congress  has 
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provided  seusidcs  for  two-year  colleges  in  cer- 
tain programs.  Below  is  a  brief  outline  of  action 
Congress  has  taken. 

One  of  the  first  was  in  the  Higher  Education 
Faalibes  Act  of  1963,  when  a  minimum  of  22% 
of  the  funds  for  undergraduate  faobties  con- 
struction (Title  I)  were  designated  for  two-year 
colleges.  In  1969  this  was  raised  to  24%  in  view 
of  the  expanded  percentage  of  students  enrolled 
ir^  two-year  insbtutions.  This  directed  millions 
of  dollars  to  construct  and  expand  community 
colleges  in  the  last  decade. 

In  1968  the  Congress,  in  amending  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  included  a 
minimum  setaside  of  15%  for  postsecondary 
programs.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  community 
colleges  Were  able  to  provide  the  courses  de- 
manded by  students  and  employers  with  a  re- 
sulting explosion  of  occupational  enrollments. 
In  vocational  education  le^slation  currently 
under  consideration  in  both  House  and  Seiute, 
this  setaside  for  postsecondary  occupational 
education  programs  is  proposed  at  a  minimum 
of  30  to  40%. 

In  Title  in  (Aid  for  Developing  Institutions)  of 
the  Higher  Educabon  Act  as  amended  in  1972, 
Congress  again  assured  the  two-year  colleges  a 
minimum  percentage  of  those  funds  (24%).  The 
setaside  was  pegged  at  the  two-s-ear  college 
percentage  of  total  enrollment  prevailing  a  few 
years  ago.  This  has  provided  many  millio^  In 
federal  hinds  for  the  irnprovement  of  commu- 
nit\'  and  juruor  colleges,  and  technical  insti- 
tutes. 

While  it  may  be  unfortunate  that  minimum 
percenUges  must  be  mandated  to  ensure  that 
federal  programs  reach  all  those  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  it  is  one  of  the  facts  of  life.  AACJC 
has  recently  a^ked  Congress  to  require  the  Na- 
tional  Science  Foundation  to  allocate  a  mini- 
mum of  15%  to  t\^'0-year  coDeges  in  their  un- 
dergraduate science  education  programs.  Simi- 
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Ufly.  the  National  Endowmentj  for  the  ArtJ 
and  the  Humanities  are  both  apparently  relue- 
tant  to  fund  two*year  college  projects.  A 
setaside  requirement  might  also  be  benefiOAl  in 
those  areas,  as  well  as  others.  As  a  poIic>% 
AAQC  Will  request  setaside5  m  federal  pro- 
grams until  they  receive  a  fair  and  equitable 
share. 


Fomiula 
Grants  vs. 
Dlscretionanj 
Grants 

The  above  di9Cu»»ion  of  the  need  for  seta  sides  is 
an  Indication  of  a  problem  which  can  result 
from  discretionajy  grant  programs,  in  which 
awards  are  based  on  the  combined  judgments 
of  outside  readers.  r«vie:v  panels,  and  federal 
agency  admlnistrato.-s.  who,  quite  humirJv, 
judge  as  "good"  that  which  agrees  uith  their 
prejudices.  To  counterbalance  this  tendencv, 
consunt  vigilance  over  the  representativeness 
of  reader  panels  and  agency  suff  i»  needed. 


Cost  Of 

Education 

Support 

It  IS  vei>'  clear  that  access  to  educational  oppor- 
tunjty  is  not  enough.  The  quesrion  becomes. 
a«ess  to  what?  Equality  of  access  becomes 
meaningful  opJy  if  the  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity  that  a  student  attends  is  able  to  provide 
him  with  real  opporturuty. 

Thus  we  believe  that  it  is  in  the  federal 
government's  interest  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  strength  of 
the  institutions  which  provide  access  to  the  stu- 
dents, A  Vey  to  such  a  contribution  i*  depend- 
able, conbnuous,  stable  support,  nther  than 
constantly  shifting  pnonries  or  an  exclusive 
emphasis  on  "innovation."  Stable  support, 
which  can  be  rebed  on  for  a  period  of  years,  can 
be  integrated  into  long-range  instituHonal  plan- 
ning  and  as  a  result  put  to  maximum  use  in 
contnbuting  to  quality  programming  for  stu- 
dents < 


AACjC  >  • 


As  a  general  rule,  benefidaries  of  federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs  on  which  the  cost-of- 
education  allowances  are  pegged  are  from  Jow- 
income  families,  and  as  a  group  they  tend  to 
include  a  $tfHtt  portion  of  less  academically 
well  prepared  students  who  are  more  in  need  of 
special  programs  and  speaal  assistance  than  are 
all  students  considered  as  a  whole.  The  institu- 
tions are  uilJing  and  eager  to  provide  optimum 
educational  opporturtities  to  these  students,  but 
already  pressed  institutions  find  it  difficult  to 
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meet  the  additional  cost  of  th«v^  tffforts  Th^ 
cost'of'tducjHon  allowances  would  help  insti- 
tutions provide  these  extra  ser^-jces  and  to 
enrich  their  offerings  to  aU  students 

V^\\ir,cnJt  c.iu<af^n  Act  (nibtyd.iJ  vi  H  R  ^Jio 
J  S      u  /Iff /J  .  c^J » ^:J'i>Y  tm  lieU- 1'^  ?  4^t<m 
v'  ^tAi  print's      v->w'  ^«'<»f*  .V 
p^yt^mrJxr*  t^^i'        en^urf  .'''.if  ,v''»  <'^"V 

AAQCs  recommendations  are  based  on  two 
important  considerations.  Firsts  much  more 
prograiTunatk  emphasis  should  go  to  occupa- 
tional education  programs  for  persons  beyond 
secondary  Khool  age  because  of  the  increasing 
complex! t>'  of  occupations  as  well  as  the  de* 
creasing  proportion  of  persons  under  the  age  of 
15.  Secondly*  in  many  >laies,  the  \ocational 
tducahon  agenaes  have  not  voluntanl)  recog- 
nued  the  growing  significante  either  of  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  or  of  the 
role  of  communit)  colleges  in  that  education 
Thus  a  changed  legislative  emphasis  is  deemed 
necessary. 

AACJC  recommends  that  a  minimum  of  40% 
of  state  grant  funds  be  allocated  to  the  post* 
secondary  level  and  that  at  least  73 *b  of  ^  state's 
posisecondary  funds  be  allocated  to  commuruty 
colleges.  Similarly,  the  secondary  level  v>ouId 
get  a  minimum  of  40%,  and  the  rerru/ning  20% 
would  be  divided  accord mg  to  the  need  in  each 
Slate.  Planning  in  the  state  ror  posisecondary 
occupational  education  would  be  done  bv  the 
Slate's  1202  Commission.  Posisecondar\  occu- 
patiooil  educat.on  admjni:>tratiun  wuuid  be  b> 
an  agena*  the  1202  Commission  desjgn.ited'  the 
Slate  community  college  agency  or  another 
agency 

10 


The  AAC|C  plan  would  consolidate  research 
into  a  single  program  in  vvhich  half  of  total 
funds  are  spent  at  the  postsecondaiy  level.  The 
posisecondary  funds  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Education  would  be  assigned  to  OE's  Com- 
munitv'  College  Unit.  This  would  include  the 
very  important  bilmgual'bicultural  vocational 
education  funds 

Comniunihf 
CoUegcy  tvid 
Occupatumnl 
Education 

The  exoling  program  for  community  colleges 
and  occupational  education,  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  has  never  beer\ 
realized  through  appropriations.  This  is  most 
regrettable,  and  under  the  circumstances  we  bc« 
heve  that  il  would  be  better  to  work  to  achieve 
Title  X-8*s  objectives  through  the  AACJC 
amendments  proposed  for  the  Vocational  Edu' 
cadon  Act,  an  established  and  recognized  pro* 
gram  AACJCs  recommendations  would  in- 
crease the  prof>orlion  of  vocational  education 
funds  directed  toward  posisecondary  occupa- 
tional education  to  a  level  which  more  nearly 
approximates  its  importance. 

L    ...»         t  ih.'  Part  A  v'"  TitU  a.  A'" 

»  v*^if    '  n.     'n.t<.vi  ui'vu>n  oi  vomiuumtv 

'  ,*  f  i  I  *i  hi  We  recommend  that 
$15  7  million  should  be  appropriated  to  begin 
the  program  by  supporting  stalevnde  planning 
for  community  colleges  This  sum  would  er\- 
courage  and  assist  the  states  to  develop  plans 
and  set  priorities  for  the  development  of  com- 
mumty  college  systems  m  the  slates  Funds 
would  permit  a  survey  of  existing  facilities  and 
needs  in  relation  lo  the  slates'  demography  and 
geography  Following  the  planning  phase, 
funds  can  Ihen  be  made  available  for  the  estab- 
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b'shxnent  and  expansion  of  community  colleges 
with  the  goal  of  encuring  to  each  atiztn  in  the 
state  access  to  low  cost  and  comprehensive 
posts«condary  educational  opportumtyi,. 

1202 

Commissions 

Section  1202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  au- 
thorises state  planning  commissions  composed 
of  all  the  postsecondary  interests  in  the  indi- 
vidual states,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
sufvenng  postsecondary  education  debvery 
systems  in  the  state  and  recommending  needed 
cKanges,  fostering  planning  and  cooperation 
among  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  state 
A  1202  Commission  has  been  designated  in  51 
states  and  territories.  We  ilrcn^tv  support  retain^ 
Its     -lutkcn^f^^n  fc  the  1202  Commtiswry  ami 


Stuiient  Aid 

A  varied  and  vigorous  program  of  student  aid  is 
of  prime  importance  to  the  achievement  of 
equal  access  to  postsecondary  education.  Such  a 
program  should  contain  the  following  elements; 

Croixt  Progriir:< 

O?po»tuntr.  C^inn-^iw  t^Iir^e  thjt  BOO 

Uudinu.  thit  the  *:slf^Ci:<t  limi{sti;}ft  shcuU  be 
rert.^fj  A?  thjt      30C  Srant  :.7"  pay  for  noft  Cf 
sll  c^a  y.uJent's  tvJs  st  a  hie-'^^i  tnstttutton  up  tQ 
theltmitcf  the  p^iximum  grant;  tkat/usttce  would 
t^tt^  i^-Tid  ifci$eis  uerr  not  iQunttd  m  calculating 
^•vtl'j  i^nirjfutiCft  levels 

Suvvlr'iil  Eduaticrr^i  Opjvrtumtv  Cranti  ^  W'e 
bftr,{  .'  i'  e<^rs:i^t  !t> continue  '^h* program,  which 
HeJpi.  ftudfnts  hie  their  chccevftnstituttQn  on  type 
>* ;  v.'"*"-  rathf  ''ijn  simply  en  tost  and  thiii  a 
"I  pif*     "aue-'"  tQ  potshot) Jiry  eJuution 


f  V.  t  -  C  ''V^v  i\ 'Jrk  itiuiy  itaiery  vcMU 
i*'"  -  ''tv'.'.i  te  ccnt'Kued  ai:J  gencrou>lj 
-  •  ifd  Among  suggested  changes,  we  recom". 
mend  that  the  needs  test  be  dropped  in  this 
program;  students  who  perceive  a  need  lo  work 
should  be  able  to  be  assisted.  We  ako  support  a 
program  of  grants  to  institutions  to  as«$t  them 
m  establishing  and  operati'ng  job  development 
and  placement  offices  to  assist  in  finding  emp- 
loyment  for  students  bot^  on^campus  and  off- 
campus,  to  include  subsidized  work-study  jobs 
*$  well  as  nonsubsidized  jobs  with  private  em- 
ploy ers.  with  an  emphasis  on  the  devek>pinent 
of  emplo>Tnent  opportunities  in  communit}* 
service  offices  and  agencies. 

We  believe  that  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  a  new  approach  to  work  and  study, 
which  in  effect  capitalizes  on  the  American 
work  ethic  by  allowing  prospective  students  to 
e«m  their  college  education  through  oommu' 
nity  service.  The  program  could  be  called 
"Community  Service  FeUowships."  Under  this 
coiKept  individuals  would  serve  for  periods  of 
lime  in  needed  public  service  functions,  and  be 
rewarded  for  this  service  with  assistance  in 
postsecondar>'  education  This  program  would 
be  similar  m  concept  to  the  existing  C.  I.  Bill, 
which  provides  similar  rewards  for  military 
service. 


Eiiiicaiton 


Although  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion about  the  similarity  between  cooperative 
education  jind  work -study  coupled  with  rec- 
ommendations that  the  two  be  combined,  we 
beUe\e  that  there  are  suffiaent  differences  be- 
iween  the  two  to  justifysepaTahon.'work- study 
IS  pnmMTiiy  for  purposes  of  financial  aid,  to  the 
extent  that  the  jobji  are  also  educationally  re- 
warding there  is  an  extra  benefit  to  the  student. 
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but  it  would  be  unwise  to  rwjmre  th»l  all  work* 
study  jobs  be  wUled  to  fht  eduMbonal  prog- 
ram. SucHuly,  cooperative  education  »s  pnmar* 
Uy  for  the  purpose  of  education;  where  educa- 
tionally related  work  also  pay*  the  student 
there  is  again  an  extra  benefit,  but  again  »l 
would  be  hrrutin  J  to  students  io  require  lhal  all 
educational  job  experiences  be  remunerative* 

Loan  Programs 

W'ebelt^e  J^wm  pro^rjirtf  should  K^t  ii  ^ti?"'' 
Sixi,  tip<c.i\ly  for  hi$h  -.-sV  itudfr.:^  ^rid  .r-- 
dents  fron  'j>'^'  income  fv.uxei.  For  these  students, 
a  loan  nuy  much  more  closely  represent  a  fonn 
of  self-indenture  than  an  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion.  Additionally,  students  in  their  firsr  >ears 
of  postsecondary  education  may  be  loo  ur.cer- 
t«n  of  their  bfe  goals  \o  justify  giving  them  re- 
sponsibility for  educational  debt  repayments. 
The  concentration  of  lean  programs  should  be 
on  upperclassmen  and  graduate  students,  al- 
Ihough  Ihey  should  be  available  \o  freshmen 
and  sophornores  wiih  careful  judgmenl  applied 
to  each  individual  case< 

When  such  judgmenl  is  nol  exercised,  or 
when  loans  are  utilized  as  an  attraction  in  a 
recruitment  program,  the  consequence  ma>  be 
disastrous  boih  for  Ihe  mdividuals  concerned 
and  for  Ihe  credibUity  of  ihe  kwn  program  The 
default  rate  of  the  Cuaranleed  Student  Loan 
Program  is  a  clear  5>gn  that  loans  are  not  the 
panacea  of  educational  opporluniiy 

These  reservations  apply  both  to  ihe  GSLP 
and  to  Ihe  .National  Direci  Sludenl  Loan  Pro- 
gram, but  more  lo  the  first,  m  which  ihe  ele- 
ment of  good  judgment  in  individual  cases  is 
more  likely  to  be  lacking.  The  N'DSL  has  ihe 
advantage  thai  ihe  institutions  more  closely 
control  it;  judgment  is  more  direct  and  more 
likely  to  be  exercised.  This  factor  combined  Mih 
the  loiver  interest  rate  leads  us  to  prefer  the 
NDSL  program 

U 


tdur.    '  ■  '.Vr<st  /Wrr.if 

ifulli^yi . ^  .^uUite  jhandK^'ied  $Ud^}t> 

.  pti-^^K ,  '  .  „  .        "  i     ^<^^'  '^^^ 

Stiitc 

Scholar>ri:v 

Incentive 

Grauh 

t'i  ^tudefit  *     ^iJ*  -ti'i  'V**  tciici'i  that  >.*jV 
pr-irjm^"      ,  >^ ^i.^-.i^i^,  i  ih''Misfi<''iiti''"(^ttCn 
ri^ii  •  ^  -  it!0'i    -  '  ii*  fv  ••^'•'^  ;''i>,^«''» 

We  are  not  tied  »o  all  the  exisring  components  of 
this  group  of  programs.  Talent  Search  and  Up- 
ward Bound  may  have  served  their  purpose  in 
their  present  form,  although  we  do  believe  that 
programs  to  locate  and  encourage  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  aHend  col- 
lege are  shll  needed.  Perhaps  these  hinclions 
can  be  absorbed  into  the  Ed-jcational  Opportu- 
nity Centers,  if  there  are  enough  of  these  cen- 
ters to  reach  ind  ser\*e  all  the  communities  of 
the  nation. 

-         ;  .N«    It  J -f  ^nU  ^cfitv.t*:  *<••  h' 

,  .J  ^1  .  C.M'  r.  Students  in  commun- 
it)*  and  junior  colleges  need  a  vigorous  program 
of  guidance,  developmental  education,  and 
tutonal  assistance  Many  students  in  our  col- 
leges are  lU  prepared  for  college  and  need  the 
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opportunity  to  make  up  for  juch  injd«jUAde» 
after  they  «nt«r  coU*ge.-Thi$  is  ne*d«J  to  make 
"esual  jccws"  a  reality  coUeges  mu»t  be  able 
to  help  the  students  to  stay,  and  they  must  have 
educational  programs  suited  to  their  students' 
needs  and  abilities. 

» >ffvrt  the  rccotttmtuditton  thj!  the  V^igram 

"tno'  p^ra'fj  JiUtfion:at:on  >^ttQ'K  ns<^ 
Titr^i^'U  kI^t  :hiU  the  program  is  tntendcJ  as  a 
ymdiHt  'support  prihfrjns  77i/>  yiig^earon  ha>  hvi.' 
^^fr^Ftd  hf  Reprcioitjl:it  Jam,*  O  Hara  tn  /ii, 
pri>;v-fi  a>n<ndm(nts  to  Tttle  l\'  0^  the  Hither 

Zduiii^^n  Act  m  R 


College  Stuff 
Dcvelopnienl 

iv:  et  c  that  Title  V-t  of ;/  Higher  EJu. 

Cil.V  l  /\ct,  i*^ftt<h  proi-»Us  fcder.il  support  (or 

M'xlcpntcn:  and  wip'c*\-iKint  cfcoHe^t 
(.uJ:y  and  staff,  (t\h vital  n^-ed  ami  should 
bf  eonttmii'd  and  funded. 

College  personnel  needs  have  in  some  ways 
Ucome  greater  in  recent  years.  With  the  limited 
infusion  of  new  Wood  and  new  ideas  as  a  result 
of  tumover  or  faculty  growth,  the  retraining 
and  regean'ng  of  existing  faculty  will  be  even 
more  important.  Additionally,  minonttes  and 
other  "new"*students,  as  well  as  the  less  aca- 
demically qualified,  need  speoaOy  sensitive 
teachers  and  counselors  who  are  trained  to 
work  %vith  them.  For  example,  faculty  teaching 
the  Spanish  speaking  need  bilingual  sensitivity 
as  well  as  bicultural  awareness  and  teaching 
methodology. 

We  abo  believe  that  college  management  ts 
an  area  in  which  federal  aid  can  be  very  helpful 
in  order  to  assist  colleges  to  get  the  most  out  of 
limited  resources,  and  believe  that  staff  de- 
velopment programs  for  college  administrators. 


^XUn***  officers,  financial  aid.  officers,  and 
other  admirustratjve  personnel  on  such  topics 
as  data  coUectzon  capabilities,  output  measures, 
effecti\e  budcetmg,  and  resource  development 
(not  to  a^enticn  procedures  for  compliance  with 
federal  reguksons)  are  ver>'  deserx-ing  of  fed- 
eral support. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  federal  joveminent 
Should  retain  its  mterest  in  increasing  the  pool 
of  qualt£ed  educators  from  minonty  groups, 
women,  and  ihe  bilingual  through  supporting 
graduate  feDowships  both  in  education  and  the 
disciplines.  Such  a  policy  would  make  it  easier 
for  colleges  to  conform  with  federal  anb'dis< 
crimination  polides  since  it  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  supply  of  qualified  candi- 
dates. 

Fa:::::::.  - 
ami  Rr:o:'A::c}i 

This  is  another  area  In  which  there  has  been 
a  tendenc>-  to  over-react  to  recent  changes  in 
postsecondan-  education.  While  some  college 
enroltnents  are  stabilizing  or  declining,  com- 
munit>*coL>ge  enrollments  continue  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  10  to  12%  each  year.  Many  com- 
munit>-  coLVges  began  in  leased  or  temporary 
faoLces  and  ha\  e  v  et  to  budd  their  campuses  or 
the  facilities  Lhat  they  v^iD  use.  Again,  faalities 
need  rer.ovaron,  to  modemue,  adapt  to  new 
uses,  or  to  conform  to  federal  regulations  in- 
cluding hand-capped  and  occupabonal  safety 
and  health.  Both  construction  and  reno\'ation 
are  vei>-  cosdv";  in  the  past  the  federal  help  often 
has  provided  an  extra  push  to  encourage  kKal 
and  state  mcnej'  and  made  construction  and 
renovation  projects  possible. 

17 
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Co»:m!nt!h/ 
Senuces 

The  community  aind  junior  college  commitment 
to  the  communilies  they  $«n'e  has  been  5>ven 
sttonger  emphasis  recently  by  the  adoption  of 
this  goal  for  AACJC:  to  foster  the  devetopment 
of  community  based,  per  for  ma  nee -oriented 
postsccondary  education;  This  is  an  indication 
of  the  Assodation's  deep  belief  in  ctose  college* 
commum'^  relation*,  and  in  a  focus  on  develop- 
ing programs  which  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  community. 

J\  I"  t;«'<'rv Title  '  of  the  in^her  Eiiunit'Cn 
A:t  S^'S"  if  v'C  .'ontiauCfi  ami  rii"*  the  »  i:«J^jr.in? 
roK" '  ^-.'-i     conu^hi'ifty  nnA  i^  itQr  c^Vc^  'S  if) 

Also,  we  are  interested  in  the  community 
schools  pTO^»m  as  authorized  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  We  believe  that  commu* 
nity  colleges  and  sute  and  local  school  systems 
should  work  logether  cooperatively  in  the  de- 
velopment of  community  schools.  We  will  be 
watching  the  implemenUdon  of  this  program 
%vtth  gr^at  hope  and  interest. 

Colk'^c  Librmt 

UndcrgmiiuUc 

ln<iruhlonal 

Eqiiip'nenl 

It  f/ff"  m:  %»'i:aK?«>.  htU-^  U  ^^fi  U  v  f  tUi 
Th^H.  ^  UiHiUon  Act.  be  umtvn^d  With  both 
programs  the  dollars  invested  yield  a  big  return 

1$ 


since  the  aid  that  comes  to  the  colleges  permits 
the  acquisibon  of  much»needed  library  materi- 
als and  instructional  equipment  which  really 
help  them  keep  up  with  developments  in  fields 
of  knowledge  and  in  educaborul  technology- 

Stren^thcnin^ 
Developing 

IflStlllttlOllS 

This  program,  authorized  b/  Title  ID  of  the 
Higher  Educabon  Act.  has  been  of  assistance  to 
some  institutions.  It  has  enabled  them  to  im- 
prove faculty,  teaching  methodotogies.  admin- 
istrative practices,  and  student  service*  to  a 
degree  that  would  not  have  been  posaible 
without  this  help.  We  bebeve  that  with  some 
revisions  there  is  a  continued  need  for  this  pro* 
gram,  and  that  the  seUside  for  two-year  col- 
leges, which  now  enroll  33%  of  the  nation's 
total  undergraduate  population,  should  be  in- 
aeased  to  30%. 

Some  of  the  Jtvisions  should  address  these 
issues: 

1)  The  expensive  proposal  writing  required 
favors  the  larger,  more  affluent  and  sophisti* 
caied  institut'ons.  A  system  should  be  devised 
to  permit  those  with  the  greatest  need  to 
qualify. 

2)  The  AIDP  grants  are  going  to  some  very 
affluent  coUeges.  Does  the  Congress  want  to 
grant  miUions  of  dollars  to  a  few,  or  does  it 
want  to  assist  a  large  number  of  deserving 

insbtuttons? 

3)  There  ai«  discussions  of  endowing  some 
institurions.  Is  this  the  Congressional  intent? 
[s  it  desirable? 

4)  Some  grantee  insbtubons  spend  large  sums 
on  consultants,  overhead,  and  administrabon. 
Is  this  desirable? 

5)  Because  the  term  "developing  institutions" 
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is  JO  vjgue,  the  program  *  adrrurustrativc 
procedures  are  very  subjective.  Congress 
should  closely  evaluate  Title  HI,  both  the  Basic 
and  Advanced  programs,  and  give  firmer 
guidance  as  to  the  type  of  institution  for  which 
aid  is  intended  and  the  kind  of  Jid  it  thinks  will 
help  the  target  institutions  (see  Question  2) 

!\  'r.'fir.4V  ftmh  h.uvt  ."Mf  4  jfv.zji  r>'  '  v/p 
Iv^f  numbers  o* ,     ^'.o'**^        r  <?nu*»' 

t<  >!^J<si  io  yi'i!  T !'{  Ill  a  ^     d-t-fnt^  >o  v 


Veterans 

"The  increasingly  tragic  fact  faang  the  Vietnam 
veteran  is  that  he  is  stiU  involved  in  battle  This 
time,  however,  the  fight  is  back  home,  jnd  it  1$ 
for  decent  jobs,  decent  medical  core,  and  a  de- 
cent educational  opportunity.  In  short,  what 
nearly  7  million  Vietnam  veterans  jre  asking  for 
1$  Simply  a  fair  shake  from  the  nation  for  which 
they  fought,"  This  quote,  excerpted  from  the 
November  1974  issue  of  the  ^^L<\0  American 
TcdaationiH,  serves  as  a  telling  reminder  of  a 
commitment  that,  as  Amencans  and  as  com- 
munity college  leaders,  we  must  not  forget, 
AAC;C  has  for  many  years  been  a  leader  in 
educational  services  for  veterans  and  service- 
men as  our  sponsorship  of  educational  outreach 
and  tutorial  programs  for  veterans,  and  the 
Servicemen's  Opportunity  College  and  other 
activities  for  servicemen.  wiUtestiK,  Webelie>e 
that  educational  opportunity  for  serMcemen 
and  veterans  can  be  aided  m  the  following 
ways: 

1)  Continued  growth  and  development  of  the 
Servicemen's  Opportunity  College. 

2)  Regulations,  and  when  needed  legislative 
amendments,  to  foster  the  development  jnd 


debvery  of  nontradibonal  educational  programs 
for  veterans  in  colleges  and  through  the 
Servicemen's  Opportunity  College.  Regulations 
or  petty  points  of  law  should  not  be  allowed  to 
deaden  creativity. 

3)  Continued  watchhilness  over  the  adequacy 
of  the  G.  I  BilK  Two  current  problems  have 
surfaced  since  the  passage  ofP,L.  93-508  in  late 
1974.  First,  we  oppose  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
delimiting  period  back  to  eight  years  from  the 
ten  years  that  are  now  allowed.  Secondly,  we 
also  favor  permitting  veterans  to  use  the  extra 
nine  months  of  benefits  (total  months  allowed  is 
now  45  where  previously  the  total  was  36 
months)  for  graduate  study  as  well  as 
undergraduate  study.  At  all  times  benefit 
levels  must  be  watched  and  kept  even  with  the 
economy  to  make  sure  their  real  value  remains 
constant. 

4)  The  Veterans  Cost*of-Inslruction  program 
should  be  retained  as  long  as  needed.  Colleges 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  these  funds  for  a 
vigorous  program  of  outreach  as  well  as  tutorial 
and  other  services  to  veterans  as  students. 

5)  Veterans  Administration  procedures  must  be 
effecti\e  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  Va 
services  The  long  delays  waiting  for  G.  \. 
benefits  checks  are.  we  hope,  permanently  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Such  delays  have  caused 
hardship  to  untold  numbers  of  individuals. 

The  Lruted  States  1$  one  nation  among  a  family 
of  nations,  and  its  fate  is  deeply  affected  by 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Both  general 
public  understanding  of  interraHonal  life  and 
expert  professional  kno^vledge  of  speofic  coun. 
tries  and  internadonal  situations  ,^re  vital  to  the 
survival  of  the  Unitctl  States  U  h  tl'.f 
"  I  r  ."'.J  *Ju,.,i  "i  f    ,M' cidiJiti^  Till'' 
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UV  ifr^n^h  »%r;vvf  thi-fwut  vr  tht  Imp'r^-^n-'.  f  f 


cans  and.foL'owins  on  the  free  opportunity  for 
educadox  the  free  opportimily  for  emptoy- 
menl.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible  our  col- 
tejes  ob^ne  the  pnncjples  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  afSnnati^e  action  in  their  educational 
;ind  empIo\*tr^nl  practicesAVe  hope  and  expect 
that  these  legislati^'e  authonzations  will  con- 
tinue  AS  long  as  di>crimirutor>'  practices  need- 
ing conrtction  are  present  in  our  sodety. 


National 
Institute  of 
Education 

We  believe  that  the  unificabon  of  educaHon  re- 
search represented  by  the  establishment  of  NIE 
was  and  Is  a  jood  Idea,  and  regret  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  fledjUng  agency.  We  would  oppose 
retreating  to  the  earlier,  fragmented  system. 
However,  at  no  time  have  officials  in  charge  of 
education  research  shown  an  appropriate  in- 
Irrest  community  coBeg e  research  needs  or 
cipabtlities. 

Yif  xiHJuld  hwr  alUKatm^  J5<^»    ^/£'s  /u"**^ 
r<i<atch  n-titni  A'  ivfnmumty  <\>l!e^  ftluc^ttj'ntl 
proclcfii,  xj^TiU  and  .n'^'t  fr^mfuthii  that  I'c 
yfKtii  on  the  ERIC  Ckanyh  'u^  ^u^uyiixh 


Civil  Rt;^hts 
Lc^islatm 

LiN-r  Sfj.  J.irJ<  Ait  T  ile  IX  t>/  tht  EM  ttio" 
Amoulmt'ft^  i?f  1972 

Such  support  15  consistent  with  the  commit- 
ment  of  community  and  junior  colleges  to  open 
educational  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
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Senator  Peix.  Finally  we  have  Mr.  Kidd,  sitting  in  for  Mr.  Crowley, 
who  represents  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 
Mr.  KiDD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Charles  Kidd,  and  I  am  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  American  Univei'sities.  This  is  a  group  of  48  relatively 
large  umvei^sities  that  are  heavily  engaged  in  graduate  education  and 
reseai^h.  However,  they  also  have  very  large  undergraduate  enroll- 
ments, and  are  concerned  with  the  student  aid  programs,  as  well  as 
the  other  sections  of  the  amendments. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  for  the  record,  which  I  would  appreci- 
ate having  inserted. 

Senator  Pell.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Kidd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  point  which  has  not  been  made,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
significant  is  that  the  testimony  you  have  heard  from  the  witnesses 
here  today,  and  what  you  will  hear  from  other  people  is  based  upon 
a  much  stronger  base  of  analysis  and  facts  and  considerations  than 
was  true  when  the  amendments  were  adopted  in  1972,  and  I  hope  the 
availability  of  these  will  lend  credence  to  the  judgments  that  have 
been  expressed  to  you  this  morning. 

I  too  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  broad  support 
for  the  position  on  all  of  the  major  issues  stated  in  Mr.  Saunder's 
statement. 

To  save  time,  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  areas  where  we  have 
some  reservations,  and  where  some  clarification  and  further  study 
may  be  needed  before  a  decision  is  made  on  the  wording  of  the  statute. 

One  of  these  points  is  with  respect  to  the  SEOG.  The  $400  flat 
ininiinum  may  create  inequities  for  those  who  are  just  eligible  or  just 
ineligible  for  a  grant.  We  think  some  transition  provision  might  be 
worked  out  to  nuike  that  smoother. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  join  President  Dvkstra  in  sugjresting  we  have  a 
fiirther  look  at  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of  the  SEOG  grants. 
This  IS  a  very  tricky  proposition  and  a  lot  of  studies  are  now  under- 
way which  will  shed  light  on  the  form  of  the  most  desirable  provision. 

On  the  State  student  incentive  grant,  this  has  certainly  been  a  suc- 
cessful program.  As  others  have  indicated,  we  would  caution  against 
undue  expansion  of  this  program  until  the  question  of  portability 
has  been  resolved,  and  until  the  essential  function  of  the  SSIG  pro- 
gram has  been  worked  out.  Certainly  the  program  needs  expansion, 
and  it  can  be  expanded  substantially,  but  when  it  gets  to  very  high 
levels,  the  rate  of  expansion  in  our  judgment,  ought  to  be  modiified  by 
these  fundamental  questions  of  purpose. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  student  aid  provisions,  I  would  reiterate, 
consistent  with  what  others  have  said,  that  the  wisdom,  equity,  and 
desirability  of  any  one  provision  in  the  student  aid  provisions  can  be 
judged  only  in  light  of  the  total  package  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  graduate  programs  to  which  Mr.  Saunders  referred. 

In  our  judgment  the  statute  has  become  anachronistic.  The  word- 
ing is  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  still  have  a  shortage  of  very 
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higlily  trained  people,  and  that  we  need  increased  numbers  of  gradu- 
ate fellovvsiiips  for  careei-s  in  post  secondary  education.  In  our  judg- 
ment, a  complete  revamping  of  the  graduate  provision  is  necessary  to 
take  realistic  acconntof  new  national  priorities. 

The  first  one  of  these  is  that  quality,  rather  than  quantity  ought  to 
be  the  objective  of  graduate  programs  over  the  next  decade,  becond, 
greater  attention  ought  to  be  paid  in  the  statute  to  gradna  e  programs 
as  an  instrument  for  meeting  tlie  needs  of  society.  Dnrd,  the  needs  of 
new  kinds  of  students  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  more  directly  in 
thedesignof  the  graduate  provisions  of  the  act. 

We  see  two  essential  parts  of  the  graduate  provisions  that  need  vvork. 
First,  the  kind  of  change  that  ought  to  come  about  in  graduate  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  sanctioned,  in  our  judgment,  by  the  statu  e;  this  re- 
fiuires  a  rewording  of  the  provisions  for  aid  to  graduate  education. 

Generally,  a  lot  of  the  things  that  ought  to  bo  done  are  very  e.x'pen- 
sive.  and  the  schools  cannot  do  them  without  some  general  assistance 
for  their  graduate  programs,  and  we  would  propose  wording  that 
would  bring  this  about,  Mr.  Chairman. 

With  respect  to  the  bpecific  tVIIov\ship  programs  now  authorized, 
theyal^o  need  revaini.ing.  The  problems  there  are  pnmarily  technical 
and  each  one  of  these  pi-ovisions  for  general  fellowships,  fellowships 
for  mining  aii<l  conservation,  and  for  minority  stiiden  s  has  a  different 
set  of  tedniical  specification,  relating  to  s^'P^"fV''''^Ar  f7i"nWW 
dcpcndenf.s.  length  of  tenure  and  matters  of  that  sort.  Ay  tl  "k  they 
ou'ditto  he  made  uniform :  there  us  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be. 
Wc  liave  worked  tlirough  these  with  great  care  and  are  PrcP.nred  to 
propose  to  the  commitfeo  a  set  of  provisions  w  nch  vtouUI  simplify 
and  strengthen,  in  our  judjrnient.  the  graduate  fellowship  programs 

Details  on  this  are  contained  in  the  testimony.  ^Iv.  Chairman,  1 
appreciate  the  opportunitv  to  testify. and  we  stand  ready  to  work  with 
thecommittecandthestafiinperfectiiigtheainendinents. 

Senator  Pki.i,.  Thank  vou  verv  much  indeed,  and  T  look  forward  to 
■it  also.  The  statement  on  the  ACE  was  very  thorough  and  very  good, 
indeed  tlie  presentation  as  a  whole  was  well  coordinated. 

One  basic  question  that  will  come  up.  and  P^bably  the  most 
fundamental  question  that  will  come  up  as  we  consider  this  le<:islalion 
will  he  this  question  of  whether  the  half-cost  limitation  in  he  basit 
grant  program  should  l)o  dropped  or  retained.  Tf  we  drop  he  Iia  f-cost 
provision,  won't  that  mean  that  the  poorei- students  would  only  look 
at  the  lowest  cost  in.sf itutions?  T  would  like  to  get  Mr.  Holcombs 
thinking  on  this  question  also.  f„„f 

Mr  Sauvders.  Well.  Mv.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important  prob- 
lem, and  we  have  given  it  a  lot  of  thought  I  have  a  discussion  paper 
analvziug  the  i.-suo  that  we  prepared  in  the  process  of  deye  oping  pur 
position,  r  would  be  glad  to  ins^ert  that  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Pku..  I  wisli  vou  would.  Tt  would  he  very  helpful. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kidd  and  matenal  referred  to 
follows:! 
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Mr.  Chairman,  -y  na.«  ta  CharUa  Kldd.  Exacutlva  Sacretiry  of  the  AtsocUtlon 
of  AMrtean  UnlverslUea,  and  I  a>  teatlfylns  on  behalf  of  the  Aasoclatlon.  It  U 
a  group  of  48  public  and  private  unlveraltlea  characterized  by  heavy  involvement 
»lth  fraduate  education  and  research.    Tiie/  also  have  larre  undergraduate  enroll- 
wnt,  ao  they  are  concerned  with  all  of  the  itudent  aid  provlalona  aa  well  as 
thoaa  d«llni  with  graduate  education.   (J^l-t  of  -e.bera  attached) 

Tha  first  point  which  I  wish  to  .aka  U  that  Intenalva  work  by  many  competent 
ficupa  haa  been  done  on  the  Education  A.endwsnta  of  1972.    Tht  rationale  of  federal 
aid  to  poataecondary  education  haa  been  explored  In  freat  depth,  philosophies  have 
been  apelled  out  and  contrasted,  facta  have  been  analyzed,  and  apeclflc  proposals 
kave  been  put  forward.    All  of  these  are  available  to  the  Committee  and  they  should 
be  helpful  as  the  Committee  proceeds  with  Its  deliberations,    AnonK  these  studies 
one  can  point  to  the  report  of  the  Carnefle  Council  on  Policy  Studies  In  Hlfher 
Education,  TOe  Federal  Role  In  Poatsecondary  Education.  Unfinished  Buslnesa,  1975- 
IMO,  the  report  of  the  Consortium  on  Flnanclnf  HUher  Education,  Federal  Student 
Aaalatance.  a  Review  of  Title  IV  of  the  HUher  Education  Act,  the  report  of  the 
national  Council  of  Independent  Colloses  and  Universities.  A  National  Policy  for 
mvate  Higher  Education,  the  report  of  the  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators  ,  Clarifying  Role  and  Reaponalblllty  In  Student  Financial 
Aid,  and  the  dlocusalona  generated  by  the  Introduction  of  HR  3471,  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  Act  of  1975,  by  Chalr.an  O'Hara  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Poatsecondary 
Education  of  the  Com.lttee  on  Education  and  Ubor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  addition,  there  *re  apeclal  analyses  of  data  and  policy  Issues  that  ara  available 
to  the  Committee. 

All  In  all,  the  analyaes  now  available  are  .ore  thorough,  -ore  thoughtful  and 
based  upon  a  »uch  stronger  fra.ework  of  facta  than  was  the  case  when  the  law  was 
laat  extensively  revised  In  1974. 
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Of  cotif.nct  .n  of  th.  reco«*Dd.tloM  ar.  con.Utent,  but  the  l,.ues  .rx} 
cholc.  .r.  cl..r  und  th.r.  .ee«  to  be  .  .ubitantUl  degre.  of  convergence  on 
policy  lisues. 

Thl.  stateMnt  indicated  the  poiltlon  of  the  AiiocUtion  of  African  Univer- 
•  Itlei  on  «h«t  appear  to  be  the  .sjor  .rew  of  dUcusilon.    Ai  dl.cui.loni  with 
Mberi  of  the  AiiocUtion,  with  lnfor»^  experti  and  other  AiiocUtloni  proceed, 
the  vlewi  of  the  Ai.ocUtlon  ..y  w.U  be  .odlf  led  In  certain  reipecti,  and  w.  would 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  .aXe  theie  changei  of  view  known  to  the  Co«ilttee. 
Thli  proceii  of  adjuitnent  hat  proceeded  over  the  pait  few  ponthi  and  It  will 
probably  continue. 

Turning  to  ip.clflci  the  current  effort,  ai  you  have  .treiied.  Mr.  Chalr.an, 
ihould  be  to  eitabllih  a^iounder  logical- baie  for  the  existing  itudent  aid  program 
•Dd  to  a-end  the  existing  law  m  wiyi  con»l,tent  with  their  logical  baie.    In  addU 
tlon.  experience  ha«  uncovered  nu»eroui  iourcei  of  ad.lnlitratlve  difficulties 
which  can  b*  ell.mated  by  a.endiienti.    Thli  Is  not  the  tlM  to  adopt  a  basically 
n«w  approach  to  federal  financing  of  poi tiecondary  education. 

The  Bailc  Education  Opportunity  Grant,  which  you,  Mr.  Chalr.an,  have  consistently 
•dvocated  as  the  key  to  attaining  the  funda^ntal  goal  of  access,  should  be  substan- 
tially strengthened.    We  support  elimination  of  the  iialf  cost  provision,  but  «e  stress 
the  Imperative  need  to  consider  the  student  aid  provisions  as  a  package.    There  can 

In  our  Judgnent  no  evasion  of  the  principle  that  the  needs  of  students  and  not 
the  need,  of  Institutions  should  have  first  priority  In  a  .todent  aid  program.  But 
care  must  be  taken  to  design  and  assure  the  financing  of  a  total  program  which  will 
not  harm  students  by  systematically  penalizing  certlan  types  of  Institutions. 

We  support  the  principles  of  entitlement  for  JEOG's,  and  the  principle  of  basing 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  Individuals  on  cost  of  attendance. 

The  Supplementsl  Education  Opportunity  Grant  should  hsve  as  Its  function  the 
extension  of  choice,  and  be  based  in  principle  on  cost  of  Instruction,    It  should 
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h«lp  low  .Dd  .Iddle  Incowj  .tudenti  to  flntnce  their  educttlon  tt  noderate  tnd  hlfher 
prlc«d  public  and  private  collefcs  and  universities.    Thla  neans  that  the  fomula 
for  co»putlnf  individual  frants  aust  tllow  acre  for  student,  who  wlah  to  attend  hlfh 
prlc*d  public  and  private  Institution!.    There  are  different  ways  of  doing  thla, 
And  the  d.talla  of  the  formula  will  determine  how  tho  frants  will  be  dlatrlbuted  a«onf 
students  attendlnf  Institutions  with  different  price  structurea.    We  believe  that 
the  effects  of  vsrloua  formulas  for  coaputlnf  the  Individual  SEOG'a  have  not  yet 
been  explored  In  enoufh  detail  to  provide  solid  cround  for  a  carefully  reasoned  and 
doci»ented  decision.    For  example,  we  believe  that  the  .InUuB  SEOG  should  be  In- 
cressed  -s  the  A»erlcan  Council  on  Education  and  others  have  proposed.    However,  t 
high  fixed  ■lnl»u«  —  such  as  $400  as  proposed  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  — 
will  leave  soee  students  with  no  grant  while  others  In  virtually  Identical  clrcu«-  f 
etances  will  reclcve  »  WOO  grant.     It  should  be  possible  to  arrange  a  smoother  transi- 
tion.   As  another  and  perhaps  »ore  significant  exsaple,  the  way  In  which  different 
formulas  proposed  by  the  ACE  and  by  the  Consortium  for  Financing  Higher  Education 
T.ould  distribute  funds  to  students  attending  Institutions  with  different  price  needs 
further  study. 

Since  we  believe  thst  the  role  of  the  federal  government  is  to  provide  students 
with  a  choice  as  well  as  basic  sccess»  we  support  the  Idea  of  providing  firm  asaur- 
ance  that  funds  will  actually  be  available  to  finance  SEOG's.  U  there  were  atatu- 
tory  entitlement  for  BEOG's,  thla  type  of  grant  would  have  a  clear  flrat  claim  on 
funds  and  SEOG's  could  be  stsrved.  Accordingly,  a  atatutory  formula  requiring  that 
•EOC's  be  financed  at  a  minimum  level  aa  a  proportion  of  the  BEOG  appropriation  la 
sound. 

We  believe  thst  the  existing  fomuls  for  allocation  of  SEOG  funds  among  the 
states  Is  anachronlatlc  and  should  be  changed.    We  would  much  prefer  a  aystem  under 
which  the  amount  of  the  SEOG  can  be  predetermined  and  la  not  dependent  upon  the 
outcome  of  an  unsatlf factory  state  distribution  formula.    The  report  of  the  Con- 
sortium on  Financing  Higher  Education  haa  sound  proposala  for  auch  a  system. 
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8t>t»  Student  Incentive  Grant. 

Th«  SSIG  proKraa  h«f  certainly  been  succeisful  and  it  should  be  expanded. 
However,  two  unresolved  problew  .ufgest  caution  in  the  rate  of 'expension. 

Od«  problea  is  that  if  students  vay  use  grants  finenced  in  part  with  SSXG 
fuads  solely  in  their  state  of  residence,  the  federal  govern-ent  would  be  a  party 
to  a  national  profre.  which  discourages  nove.ent  of  student  anong  states.  Part 
of  the  fed«al  interest  In  the  SSIG  prorra»  is  to  encourage  freedo.  of  movement. 
Therefore  a  requirement  that  state  grants  financed  m  pert  with  SSIG  funds  be  portable 
should  exist  before  large  enounts  are  Authorized  for  the  programs 

A  more  fundanental  problem  relates  to  the  purpose  of  the  progrem.  A  large 
.   SSIG  program  -  that  Is.  Federal  appropriations  of  $200  to  $400  million  per  year  - 
would  make  this  program  a  najor  component  of  all  governmental  aid  to  students. 
Accordingly,  the  functions  that  the  grants  are  supposed  to  perform  as  part  of  «  total 
•/item  should  be  clear.    This  seems  to  us  to  be  «  problem  which  has  not  been  thought 
through  with  the  clarity  that  should  precede  a  rapid  bulld-up  of  the  program. 
We  Incline  to  the  view  that  the  SSIG  program  should  be  viewed  as  a  means  of  expanding 
the  choice  of  students  on  the  ground  that  a  federal  BEOC  progrem  with  full  entitle- 
ment would  resolve  the  question  of  access.    The  Committee  might  well  direct  special 
attention  to  this  question  of  the  basic  purpose  of  student  aid  financed  under  the 
SSIG  program  before  making  this  program  a  major  component  of  the  total  array  of 
federal  student  aid  programs. 
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riMlly,  there  Is  the  poiiiblllty  that  an  SSIG  appropriation  in  the  $200  to 
$400  Million  range  will  cause  states  to  shift  funds  to  student  sld  without  Increasing 
the  total  postsecondary  aid  budget.     It  Is  not  clear  that  such  a  shift  In  expenditures 
would  r«sult  In  all  cases  In  the  aost  rational  priorities. 

Taking  these  reservations  Into  account,  there  l«  "till  a»ple  Justification 
for  solid  Increases  above  the  current  aodest  level.    Author Irat Ions  for  the 
prograa  alght  well  be  doubled  to  $90  Million  for  fiscal  year  1979,  and  Increased 
by  a  third  In  each  of  the  two  following  years.    This  would  produce  an  authorization 
of  $160  Million  by  fiscal  year  1979.    A  review  of  the  program  at  thft  tlMe  would 
provide  guides  to  the  purpose,  effect  and  level  of  the  prograM. 
Work-Study 

All  of  the  exaMlnatlons  of  this  progrsM  by  coMpetent  students  point  to  the 
saae  conclusions.    The  authorization  should  be  Increased  substantially;  MlnlMua 
wages  should  be  paid;  the  CWS  funds  should  be  used  More  flexibly  iMong  fiscal  years; 
and  there  should  be  transferability  with  SFOG  funds. 

We  support  these  proposals. 
Loan  PrograMS 

Tlie  AAO  MeMbers  strongly  urge  that  Institutions  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
serve  as  lenders.    They  would  at  the  ssMe  tlMe  advocate  that  the  law  establish 
rather  stringent  ulnlMua  requirements  relating  to  the  professional  capability  of 
their  financial  aid  staffs  and  their  general  capacity  to  act  responsibly  as  lenders. 
All  states  slMply  will  not  establish  loan  prograMS  adequate  to  »eet  the  needs  of 
undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional  students  who    ave  special  requirements 
and  who  co*e  froM  all  parti  of  the  country. 

We  concur  with  a  nusber  of  suggestions  that  have  been  nade  by  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  AdMlnlstratori,  the  Anerlcan  Bsnkers  Associa- 
tion, the  ConsortluM  on  Financing  Higher  Education  and  the  AMerlcan  Council  on 
Education.    The    testlwony  of  the  latter  organization  spells  out  these  proposals. 
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However,  «e  have  a  serious  reservation  as  to  the  visdoe  of  one  proposed 
chance  —  elimination  of  interest  subsidy  under  the  Guaranteed  student  Loan 
Profraa.    while  we  share  the  jeneral  objections  to  the  interest  subsidy,  «e  urfe 
that  the  full  consequences  of  reitoval  of  the  subsidy  at  this  titie,  as  has  been 
recoMiended  by  so»e  groups,  be  nost  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Comaittee  before  a 
decision  on  this  »atter  Is  iiade.     it  is  iaportant  that  increased  jrant  funds 
actually  be  in  place  before  the  subsidy  is  removed. 

AdBinistrative  Cost  Allowance 

Institutions  of  hlglier  education  siiiply  cannot  invest  from  their  own  funds 
the  sBOunts  required  to  administer  student  aid  with  full  effectiveness  without 
withdrawing  support  fro»  other  vital  functions.    The  cost  of  proper  adninistration 
of  the  Federal  student  aid  proKrans,  which  is  a  service  to  students,  should  be 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  cost  of  the  student  aid  program. 

We  therefore  fully  endorse  the  proposals  of  the  American  Council  on  Educntion. 

Cost  of  Education  Payments 

The  cost  of  administering  student  aid  provisions  is  small  compared  with  the 
cost  to  institutions  of  caking  up  the  difference  between  the  amounts  which  students 
pay  and  the  cost  of  their  educstion.    Every  Federally  aided  student  sccepted  by  a 
college  or  ujilvrrsity  loads  additional  costs  on  the  institution  which  it  must  meet 
by  using  institutional  funds.     It  is  only  equitable  that  the  Federal  government 
share  with  the  institution  the  burden  created  by  acceptance  of  the  Federally  sided 
students. 

We  believe  thst  the  complicated  formula  in  the  existing  law  can  snd  shouT.d 
be  simplified  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Anericsn  Council  on  Education. 

Graduate  Programs 

The  Association  of  American  Universities  has  a  specisl  interest  In  graduite 
programs  because  most  of  the  graduate  education  in  the  country  is  carried  on  within 
its  schools  and  departments. 
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The  rettonlng  und  the  propoiili  contilned  In  the  testimony  of  the  A»erl«n 
Council  on  Education        prepared  In  conaultatlon  with  both  the  At aoclatlon  of 
American  Universities  and  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools,  which  Is  composed  of 
virtually  all  of  the  graduate  achoola  In  the  nation.    The  proposala  therefore 
represent  a  broad  consensus.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  as  In  the  caae  of 
the  atudent  tld  provisions,  the  proposed  changes  are  Intended  to  rewove  ano.alles, 
anachronlaas  and  Inconsistencies  while  keeping  the  baalc  fr.aework  of  the  legialttion. 

Both  organlzatlona  are  prepared  to  present  further  data,  reasoning  and 
statutory  language. 

Conclusion 

Thla  concludes  the  review  of  spe':lf  ic  programs.    All  aspects  of  the  anendnents 
have  not  been  touched  upon  but  rather  those  of  aost  significance  to  the  oenbera  of 
the  AAU. 

-me  Coaaalttee  will  note  that  the  changes  advocated  sbove  are  not  novel  but 
are  rather  drawn  fro.  a  number  of  sources.    They  are  further  evidence  of  a  growing 
consensus  In  the  postsecondary  education  cowunlty  on  the  dlrectlona  that  a.endnent 
should  take.    The  co.prehenslve  atateicent  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  also 
contains  •  Urge  number  of  suggestions  on  which  the  Association  of  A.erlcan  Universities 
and  otherasaoclatlona  sgree.    There  Is  not  a  unaninous  front  on  all  points,  and  the 
testimony  above  Indicates  so»e  points  on  which  the  Association  of  Anerican  Universities 
haa  not  agreed  with  proposals  .ade  by  the  Carnegie  Council,  the  Consortium  on 
Financing  Higher  Education  and  the  Aaerlcan  Council  on  Education.    However,  the  areas 
of  agreement  are  wide,  discussion  of  differences  continues,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
that  every  group  subscribe  In  detail  with  •  •ingle  set  of  propoaala.    The  differences 
ai>ong  groupa  as  well  aa  their  sgree.ents  should  be  helpful  to  the  Cowilttee  aa  Ita 
work  proceeds.    We  Mtand  ready  to  assist  the  Co»alttee  aa  it  .ay  wish. 
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ACE  PAS/OCR  Staff  Paper 
For  Discussion  6/75 


Analysis  of  Argumgnta  Aa^»^nc^ 
Removal  of  ^eqg  Half-Co^t  Llnltatinn 


Carne 


Objective,  to  ensure  e^u^IUy^^roppor  un  ty''"''?^rc  "'V'  "J" 
."ect  ezi^lbze  -.de„L^^:t^:„^"4",^^,°-^,^^L1/"L^^^i?!:^:!'^''"• 

Crnegle  report  noted  further  t£it  ""^i^^""  1«  dIscrlnUnatory.  The 

feasible  opilon  for  poscsecond^rj  edu^^""  """^T''  h.ve  only  one 

public  Institution.    ?SeIr  anlncU?  n^L  ?    """""f?"  "  «  ""^^y  low-priced 

but  the  present  lInIt«Ion  of  the  BEoS  erJt  P't^";^yJ"  noninstructlonal  co.ts. 

costs,  which  .nay  ...ke  theJr  only  pra«IcarchoIcrbet'wer"'"'  "Z"^" 

or  attending  on  a  part-time  basis  whIle"orklne  .t  ^        attending  at  all. 

contribution  froa  their  e.rnlnL    wMoh  If  their  families  need  a 

1.  further  limited.  ""Ich  is  frequently  the  case,  their  opportunity 

eduction  IstcUtL'ns\^\"Trthe"?o"nsortt""  "^"^ 

O'Har.  bill  (HR  347?)  wou?d  remove  the  h,  f  ^       """"'^"S  "^Sher  Education.  The 

been  opposed  by  some  assoc  a  I^  ro     riva  ;%"u.T  ^i"'  1'"°'"' 

the  half-cost  limitation  would  result  In  a  rJ!t.!f  »  ?    ^^''T'''  """^"^ 

»/.rds  for  two-year  public  Institutions  at  2,  ^  8^0° 

and  would  inhibit  student  choice  of  nr?v!..  ?    'f^f  P"^^^"'  ""«8e.. 

questions  the  basis  for  these  clalL:  ^""Itutlons.    The  following  analysis 

cover.  cos^'o^rn^p^L'S'ln^fluaLr"'?]''"  '  ""'^y 

-r:h:n^itniL£.^  S 

jM-in:^c\':nb^u7~^^^^^^^^ 
:t^ud-nrpo";unt\t.-"-"^ 

.t.nti.l  cS5ng:tli;e"d'l'st^?b"«o°n"f"rbJ?  '"f 

last  three  decades  5ue  Co  the  eroS?h  of"^    km  "!  ""ll»"ts  over  the 

different  characteristics  of  cu'rre^J  G    bU    us  rs"'""""'  3"'  significantly 
average  BEOC  recipients  or  the  «^ir.V    M    .  compared  „lth  those  of  the 

w*..tctAvo.  veterans  also  plan  business  or  technical 
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Mjors  and  careers  more  than  other  male  freshnen,  and  are  less  likely  to  be 
planning  professional  careers.    Veterans'  institutional  decisions  are  more 
likely  to  be  based  on  proximity  to  home,  or  special  educational  programs, 
and  less  on  institutional  reputation  than  other  male  freshnen.    The  factors 
Itt  choosing  an  institution  are  quite  different  for  a  17-year-old  high  school 
student  Chan  for  a  veteran  in  his  mld-20s  who  is  more  likely  to  have  family  or 
financial  responsibilities,  less  mobility,  and  a  desire  to  acquire  a  marketable 
•kill  in  Che  shorcesc  time  possible.    Furthirmore,  public  community  colleges  have 
■ade  special  efforts  to  acconaodate  veterans  and  their  special  needs,  are  more 
likely  CO  accept  veterans  upon  discharge  at  any  time  of  year,  and  do  not  require 
applications  far  in  advance  as  most  private  institutions  do. 

Proponents  of  the  half-cost  provision  also  cite  a  CEEB  estimate  that 
removal  of  the  half-cost  limitation,  as  proposed  in  HR  3471,  would  result  in  a 
sain  of  21  percent  in  distribution  of  BEOG  dollars  for  public  two-year  institutions, 
and  a  5  percent  decline  for  private  institutions.    This  is  a  misinterpretation  of 
a  preliminary  CEEB  staff  memorandum  not  intended  for  distribution.    It  estimated 
that  two-year  public  colleges  would  receive  an  absolute  (not  a  relative)  gain  of 
21  percent  over  their  funding  level  for  the  current  program.    Their  relative  gain 
(in  share  of  total  funds)  was  estimated  at  only  3  percent,  which  would  still 
place  two-year  public  colleges  significantly  below  parity  in  terms  of  BEOG  funds 
and  recipients  compared  to  their  total  share  of  enrollment  (31  percent  of  total 
wrollments,  26  percent  of  BEOG  funds,  28  percent  of  BEOG  recipients).  The  CEEB 
analysis  did  not  project  a  decrease  in  funds  to  students  attending  private  colleges 
due  to  the  lower  maximum  grant  level  of  $1,050  in  HR  3471  as  compared  to  the 
n.AOO  maximum  in  current  legislation.    The  CEEB  analytic  model  does  not  show 
any  decrease  in  share  for  private  institutions  if  grant  levels  are  equal  to,  or 
greater  than,  current  levels  of  funding. 

Ravised  CEEB  estimates  now  Indicate  that  the  current  program  funded  at  a 
■axivum  of  $1,400  would  show  a  distribution  pattern  of  21  percent  for  Private 
inatitutlons  and  24  percent  for  public  two-year  institutions,  while  HR  3471 
would  distribute  20  percent  to  private  institutions  and  25  percent  to  two-year 
institutions,  whether  funded  at  a  maximum  $1,050  or  $1,400.    In  either  case 
private  institutions  would  receive  a  significant  actual  increase  in  BEOG  dollars 
and  retain  their  approximate  percentage  of  funds  relative  to  share  of  total 
•nrollment  (22  percent),  while  two-year  institutions  would  still  receive  a 
markedly  lower  share  of  BEOG  dollars  than  their  31  percent  of  total  enrollment. 

It  is  also  argued  that  removal  of  the  half-cost  limitation  would  curtail 
studant  choice  of  private  institutions.    There  is  no  factual  basis  for  this 
assertion,  which  is  apparently  based  on  the  fear  that,  if  students  «c«Jve  a 
grant  which  approximates  the  cost  of  a  low-priced  public  institution,  they  will 
tand  to  go  there  rather  than  apply  the  grant  toward  the  cost  of  a  private  institu- 
tion.   This  argument  seems  to  suggest  that  BEOG  awards  should  actually  be  reduced 
for  all  students,  because  the  greater  the  award  the  less  likelihood  the  student 
will  attend  a  private  institution.    Actually,  the  limited  research  in  this  area 
Indicates  that  Just  the  reverse  is  true:  that  increased  grant  awards  stimulate 
increased  enrollments  and  a  shift  from  public  institutions  and  large  universities 
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co  •aaUcr,  private  Institutions  (Leslie  and  Fife.  "The  College  Grant  Study: 

The  Enrollnent  and  Attendance  Impacts  of  Student  Grant  and  Scholarship  Programs." 

December  197A  Journal  of  Higher  Education). 

Opposition  to  removal  of  the  half-cost  limitation  also  falls  to  meet  the 
test  of  equity  to  students.    Ic  Is  argued,  In  effect,  that  maximum  BEOG  awards 
•hould  not  be  awarded  to  low-Income  students  If  they  attend  public  Institutions. 
This  position  also  seeas  to  suggest  chat  two-year  public  Institutions  should  not 
receive  a  proportionate  share  of  BEOG  dollars. 

Any  consideration  of  the  size  of  BEOG  awards,  moreover,  should  take 
account  of  current  experience  in  the  program.    Some  $135  niilUon  in  awards  are 
not  being  claimed  this  fiscal  year,  presumably  because  they  are  Insufficient 
to  provide  significant  help  In  meeting  the  costs  of  attendance.    Thus,  post- 
•econdary  education  may  be  losing  some  200,000  students  who  might  have  attended 
college  this  year  given  adequate  grant  awards. 

Another  argument  against  removal  of  the  half-cost  limitation  is  that 
•tudents  should  not  receive  a  completely  "free  ride"  because  this  Is  contrary 
to  the  American  tradition  of  self-help.    This  argument  has  a  philosophical,  not 
a  factual,  basla,  and  as  such  is  debatable.     (For  example,  no  one  suggests  chat 
It  Is  Inooral  for  wealthy  parents  to  pay  for  their  children's  educational  costs: 
what  appears  to  cause  concern  Is  the  possibility  chat  the  Federal  government 
■Ight  theoretically  pay  the  educational  costs  of  a  small  percentage  of  needy 
students  whose  parents  are  unable  to  contribute  anything.  If  they  receive  a 
■axlmum  grant  and  attend  a  zcro-tultlon  Institution.) 

It  may  be  desirable  to  deal  with  this  concern  by  requiring  a  self-help 
component  In  the  determination  of  family  contribution,  so  that  no  student  could 
■eet  educational  costs  entirely  from  a  Federal  grant.    Thus,  the  Consortium  on 
Financing  Higher  Education  is  recommending  that  the  maximum  BEOG  entitlement  be 
related  to  average  national  nonlnstructlonal  costs,  less  an  amount  which  a 
typical  student  can  earn  through  sucaoer  employment. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  would  simply  say  further  that  I  think  there  is  a 
serious  problem  about  what  the  impact  of  the  removal  of  the  half-cost 
provision  might  be,  and  for  that  reason  I  stressed  in  my  testimony  the 
.  importance  of  building  the  SEOG's  program  as  a  true  choice  program. 

I  think  we  very  definitely  went  through  a  process  of  chan^ne  our 
own  thinking  when  we  looked  at  this.  We  started  thinking  of  the  basic 
mnts  program  as  the  primary  program,  which  it  certainly  is,  but  1 
luees  we  Parted  with  the  assumption  that  SEOG's  was  more  of  a 
peripheral  program,  and  we  ended  up  with  almost  the  opposite 

conclusion.  ,  ,         .  •„  ,  i 

In  order  to  have  an  appropriate  balance  of  Federal  programs  which 
does  provide  educational  opportunity  encompassing  both  access  and 
choice,  we  should  clarify  the  purposes  of  the  BEOG's  program  as  bemg 
the  access  program,  and  clarify  the  purposes  of  the  SEOG  s  program 
as  being  the  choice  program,  then  link  the  two  together,  as  we  propose 
in  the  appropriations  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  slight  the  funding  or 
SEOG's.  Under  those  circumstances  we  think  the  result  would  be 
equitable  for  public  and  private  institutions  alike,  and  will  provide 
choice  as  well  as  access.  „  ,     , ,    .     .  , 

Senator  Pell.  What  would  Mr.  Holcomb's  view  be  ? 
Mr.  HoLCOMB.  Well,  confining  myself  to  the  basic  grant  program  and 
how  the  elimination  of  the  half-cdet  factor  would  work,  I  agree  that  it 
would  tend  to  discourage  students  from  attending  private  institutions 
or  higher  cost  public  institutions  for  that  matter.  There  is  in  the  public 
sector  within  a  single  State  a  difference  as  much  as  $1,000  in  the  actual 
cost  of  attendance  at  the  institution.  And  there  are,  of  course,  differ- 
ences between  States,  and  regionally,  and  taking  away  the  half-cost 
puts  in  a  set  amount  that  would  not  reflect  what  Ithink  is  the  national 
Dolicv  up  to  now  the  premise  of  a  sound  student  aid  program,  and  be 
based  on  major  need  and  the  award  reflect  the  difference  in  price,  at 

least  to  some  extent.  .      -  .    ,         .     1.11.       :„  „ 

The  proponents  of  the  elimination  of  the  half-cost,  whether  it  is  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  introduces  the  bill,  or  groups  who  have  done 
studies  on  it,  all  indicate  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  elimination  of  the 
half-cost  would  be  the  low-priced  institutions  and  the  students  attend- 

tWnk  there  is  another  fact  that  does  not  get  talked  about  too  much, 
and  it  has  some  bearing  on  this.  That  is  the  fact  that  in  the  process 
you  tend  to  not  only  eliminate  the  middle  class  American  altogether, 
but  may  develop  some  hostility  on  this  point.  I  think  the  basic  grant 
of  a  half,  or  some  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  attendance,  that  is 
reasonable.  But  if  the  top  is  taken  off,  or  a  half  is  taken  off  and  this 
goes  out  to  $1,600  of  $1,800  or  some  such  amount,  which  in  effect,  covers 
the  basic  expenses  at  certain  kinds  of  institutions,  or  certain  studen  s, 
and  all  others,  whether  $100  of  annual  income  or  above  are  at  zero, 
these  are  the  people,  by  and  large,  who  are  paying  for  the  program. 
I  am  in  no  wav  suggesting  that  any  dollars  be  removed  from  needy 
students,  disadvantaged  students.  I  have  worked  too  many  years  re- 
^  cruiting  in  that  area  of  the  admissions  office  to  suggest  that. 
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But  wo  talk  about  tlio  BOG  program  in  our  testimony  as  having 
ingenious  in  it,  and  it  is  tlie  haIf«cost  factor  which  docs  recognize 
choice,  which  looks  at  States  and  looks  at  institutional  resources  and 
everything  else  that  is  available,  and  you  blend  it  together,  and  this 
does  provide  choice  as  well  as  the  access  assured  in  the  basic  grants 
concept. 

I  mentioned  it  and  wear  out  some  of  my  good  friends  at  the  table  be- 
cause we  have  discussed  this  often,  the  Gl  bill,  where  there  is  a  set 
amount,  and  that  was  changed  from  when  I  was  enrolled  under  it, 
wliere  there  was  a  tuition  differential,  the  55  percent  of  the  students 
are  in  2-year  colleges,  and  51  percent  are  in  public  2-year  colleges,  and 
13.0  percent  are  in  private  institutions.  13  percent  are  undergraduates, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  private  colleges  will  ever  get  back  to  where 
they  have  50-50  participation  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled,  but 
I  think  with  a  program  that  reflects  at  least  the  cost  of  the  average 
private  institution,  it  would  be  more  competitive  and  the  enrollment 
percentage  that  is  typical  overall  in  student  enrollments. 

beuator  Pkm..  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Aldrich? 

Mr.  Au)Ricn.  ]Might  I  comment,  please,  on  this  Senator! 
benator  Pkll.  Certainly. 

]Mr.  Au>iacH.  By  the  way,  I  appreciate  the  projections  that  have 
been  made  of  the  impact  of  the  removal  of  the  half-cost  allowance; 
My  experience  in  dealing  with  an  institution  is  that  as  accessibility  is 
increased,  there  is  also  immediate  appreciation  of  the  quality  of  insti- 
tutions that  arc  available  to  individuals  for  the  first  time,  and  thAt 
our  experience  in  California,  at  least  in  the  university,  has  been  that 
when  students  have  been  provided  the  resources  to  make  a  choice,  they 
go  whore  they  understand  the  quality  of  the  educational  offering  to  be, 
winch  has  not  been  necessarily  choosing  to  go  to  the  low-tuition  insti- 
tutions. Ihe  choice  has  been  very  often  to  higher  tuition  institutions 
be^Jiuso  they  believe  that  is  where  the  quality  instruction  is  provided. 

Mr.  Tiukell.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  association  has  about  200  private 
members  in  the  Comuiunitv  and  Jimior  College  Association,  and  on 
our  commission  that  developed  this  position  paper,  private  junior 
collcj^cs  were  represented.  Some  of  those,  as  Mr.  Holcomb  has  indi- 
cated, with  $2,000  or  $3,000  tuition  rates,  and  the  Commission  adopted 
tins  statement  at  the  meeting  after  considerable  discussion  with  the 
one-half  cost  removed,  and  the  other  statements  of  tilting  SOG's  a  bit 
to  possibly  favor  choice  of  private  colleges. 

Our  board  of  directors  also  has  private  colleges  and  this  whole 
document,  the  one  section  that  took  the  longest  was  this,  but  after 
thinking  it  through  and  discussing  it  through,  they  supported  the 
removal  of  the  one-half  cost.  I  do  not  want  to  debate  with  my  col- 
league, Ilolcoinb,  I  respect  him  very  much,  and  I  really  in  looking 
at  the  BOG'S  figures  to  date,  do  not  feel  that  the  low  income  minority 
students  have  really  had  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  BOG^ 
as  you  and  others  had  conceived  it,  and  part  of  it  has  been,  we  believe, 
because  of  the  half-cost  limitation. 
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Senator  PEU-/rhiink  you  very  iniich,  gentlemen. 

As  I  was  saying  earlier,  1  nJU  very  grateful  for  Ser.ator  Hathaway 
having  opened  the  hearings.  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you  aiul  any  sub- 
sequent witnesses  that  we  in  Congress  now  liave  a  very  dithcult  time  oi 
scheduling  hearings  because  we  have  the  New  Hampshire  election  ana 
a  variety  of  programs  which  preclude  meetings  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  That  is  why  we  have  to  scpieeze  you  in  as  we  do  now,  in  the  luncn 
hour.  So  I  apologize  for  the  delay  and  the  peculiar  hour. 

Senator  Hathaway  ?  n  ii 

Senator  ILmiAWAY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  I  ell.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  participate  in  these  hearings  with  you.  „  .u-  i  t 

Just  following  up  on  the  question  that  you  asked,  I  don  t  think  l 
heard  an  answer  from  anyone  as  to  why  they  do  not  think  thc-stiulents 
are  availing  themselves  of  basic  opportunity  grants  and  low-tuition 

^Mr' TiRKKi.L.  Well,  as  I  tried  to  indicate  at  the  end  of  my  comments, 

^'senator  H.vtiiaw.vy.  You  indicated  that  they  did  not  make  them- 
selves available  becau.se  of  the  one-half  requirement,  and  if  wc  take  the 
one-half  requirement  away,  then  they  may  avail  themselves.  Jiut  they 
are  then  going  to  go  to  the  lower  cost  institutions,  which  are  usually 
not  as  cowl  as  the  higher  cost  institutions?  i.„ 
Mr  TiKKKiJ-.  I  was  associating  myself  with  Mr.  Aldricli  s  remarks, 
but  there  is  a  wide  range  of  decision  points,  tuition  being  only  one. 
Many  young  people,  and  even  families  that  do  not  have  a  history  or 
attending  postsecondary  institutions  are  concerned  with  quality  and 
thcopportunity,  not  tuition  alone.  ,11 

T  believe  we  could  supply  some  studies  and  data  that  would  show 
that  as  well.  I  do  not  doubt  that  additional  students  might  choose  to 
.ro  to  lower  cost  institutions,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  students  to  a  hirge 
extent  that  are  going  no  place  now,  and  not  taking  advantage  of  liOti  s. 
-Vs  I  undei«too<l  this  committee  in  particular  along  with  the  House,  wc 
are  trying  to  draw  additional  students  from  low  income  and  minority 
backgrounds  into  postsecondary  education.  So  I  won  d  not  dcnv  that, 
but  on  the  other  hand  T  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  the  major  factor, 
onlyoneof  a  number  of  factors  in  the  decision.  M,„.„m 

Senator  Hathaway.  I  wish  you  would  supply  hat  data  to  he  com- 
mittee. T  would  appreciate  seeing  it,  because  it  has  been  at  least  mj 
own  undci-standing  that  the  poorer  students  are  very  i-cluctaiit  to  bor- 
row inonev  for  their  education.  You  know,  if  the  half  proposal  does 
get  them  into  that  field  they  can  get  all  the  grant  money,  they  w'll 
probably  take  the  lower  cost  schools,  because  they  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  loan  program.  .   ^    ^      n  *9 

m.  TiRHKi-L.  Could  I  make  ]ust  a  further  footnote  on  that? 

Senator  Hathaway.  Yes,  sir.  .  . 

Mr  TntRKii,  We  have  100  colleges  in  California  with  over  a  million 
students  and  no  tuition.  As  Governor  Brown  has  put  a  0  percent  cap 
on  o^-owth,  one  of  the  things  they  are  considering  is  to  put  in  tuition 
b^cSuse  .50  percent  of  it,  at  least  would  coine,  you  know,  from  some  of 
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these  projrrani.^,  mul  f  IhinK  that  wu  hine  just  seen  tuition  go  in  for 
the  fii-st  time  in  Chicago  rit\  collugub  and  our  Xe\\  York  Citv  conumi- 
nity  colleges  do  not  have  tuition  now,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  are  concerned  about  trving  to  maintain  these  oppor 
tunities. 

Senator  J  l.vi  uaw.w.  What  are  some  of  the  other  factors  involved  iu 
underutilization  of  this  BOG  s  program? 

Afr.  TiKKKix,  The  complicated  form,  the  feai,  the  unpredictability 
of  fuiuLs  Man>  of  the^e  people  bce  on  there  $10,000  fine  for  any  state- 
inent  in  error,  or  false  statement,  and  these  are  the  kind  of  people  who 
just  are  not  familiar  with  those  kinds  of  things,  and  yo  the  Jvep|)ol 
(ask  force  on  Mmplif\ing  the  form  and  making  que  form  available 
for  five  or  six  programs,  and  so  forth.  T  think  it  i^  going  to  do  this  con- 
siderably, and  as  Chancellor  Aldrich  has  .said,  the  better  training  of 
student  financial  aid  oflicei-swill  help  in  this  regard. 

Senator  ILvnLVWAV.  Do  you  think  the  program  is  publicized  enough 
so  that  those  who  could  avail  themselves  of  it  know  about  it? 

^fr.  TiRUKLL.  I  hate  to  criticize  innovation,  but  the  first  time  around 
it  wjus  largely  publicized  in  the  post  offices,  and  T  think  the  later  train- 
ing of  high  school  comiseloi's  or  deaui,  of  colleges,  in  the  tinining  of 
post  secondary  counsoloi-s  and  so  forth,  the  i-egular  delivery  system 
secnis  to  liave  brought  better  information  than  the  innovation  that  was 
tried.  It  did  not  seem  to  work  through  the  post  office  system. 

Senator  TLvnuwAy.  Do  you  think  that  the  institutions  need  more 
administnitive  costs  money  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of  publicizing? 

Jlr,  TmnKLL.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me,  not  publicizing,  but  to  work  with 
students.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  putting  an  ad  in  the  newspaper,  but 
just  sitting  down  with  them  and  explaining  to  them,  this  is  not  all 
that  complicated,  and  you  won't  be  sent  to  jail  if  by  chance  you  make 
an  lionest  error  on  the  fonn,  and  so  on. 

Senator  TLmLvwAV.  Coiild  the  program  be  better  administered  if 
we  did  i(_all  through  regional  oflices  and  took  it  away  from  the  insti- 
tutions? If  a  pei-son  who  wanted  to  go  to  school,  say  m  New  England, 
rould  apply  to  the  lioston  office  and  thev  could  process  it;  and  de- 
pending on  which  school  he  went  to,  where  we  dropped  the  one  half 
requirement,  would  they  give  him  the  monev  right  away  after  they 
had  processed  it?  >     ©         j  j 

Afr.  TiTtRErx.  You  may  have  picked  up  in  my  comments  we  are  not 
very  eutliused  about  the  regional  offices,  and  their  handling  of  the 
money  and  so  forth.  ^ 

Senator  ITatttaway.  I  am  saying  the  regional  offices  as  established 
right  now,  an  office  in  a  i-egion  of  the  countn^  just  to  process  these 
grants  and  loans, 
Mr.  TiKKKij,.  T  think  we  ai-e  going  to  move  to  the  States, 
benator  ITA-nuwAT.  Well,  in  small  States  it  might  not  be  practical 
to  establish  an  office  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Ttrrfxl.  Well,  possibly. 

Senator  ir.xTUA WAY,  As  well  as  for  States  without  many  institutions 
for  higher  education. 
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Mr  TiKREtL.  Possibly  in  some  States  the  1202  commissions.  There 
are  in  most  States  some  constituted  group  to  pull  together  the  post 
secondary  area  and  have  the  student  financial  as  a  part  of  it.  1  have 
not  thought  that  through  well,  but  I  can  say  quite  thoughtfully  the 
i-ccional  otlices  would  not  be  the  place  for  this  function. 

^nator  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  all  the  questions  I 
have  on  that  particular  subject.  I  have  some  on  other  matters. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  ,     .     ,  * 

On  the  question  of  administrative  costs,  I  notice  that  some  of  you 
recommend  adding  a  $50  per  student  payment  for  student  aid  and 
a  $10  payment  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan,  thus  adding  up  to  a 
cost  of  $60  per  student  for  the  student  aid.  ,  j  , 

When  you  take  a  large  institution  with  20,000  students,  you  are 
talkine  about  a  $1,200,000  student  financial  aid  office  which  seems  to  be 
a  rather  generous  estimate.  Where  do  those  figures  come  from,  and 
what  limit  do  you  propose,  if  any,  on  these  expenses? 

Mr  Sauxders.  Wc  propose<l  a  $250,000  limit  on  the  amount  any 
single  institution  could  get.  Senator,  in  our  specific  proposals. 

Senator  Peix.  In  the  smaller  institutions  isn't  that  $oO  and  !t>10  a 


rather  large  amount?  , 

Mr  Saunders.  Xo,  not  in  terms  of  the  cost  data  we  have  developed 
on  those  programs.  As  cited  in  my  testimony,  the  costs  reported  by 
individual  institutions  range  up  closer  to  $10a  ,  :„.Hfnf;nna« 
Senator  Pet,i..  Maybe  they  were  not  very  efficiently  run  institutions! 

Mr.  Saokoers.  Well,  wc  have  a   t  j  * 

Senator  Pell.  Or  maybe  there  arc  three  or  four  cases.  I  do  not  see 
how  vou  could  have  costs  for  a  single  student  amounting  to  $iuy. 

Mn  Saunders.  The  ACE  study  of  student  aid  administration  in  five 
representative  types  of  institutions  finds  that  administrative  costs  of 
all  Federal  programs  or  student  aid  programs  ranj^e  from  $27  to  !J>4e 
within  the  student  aid  office  alone,  and  not  including  counseling  and 
other  services  performed  outside  that  office.  The  Council  pr  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Colleges  did  an  analysis  of  47  small  'nstitutions 
and  showed  an  average  direct  cost  of  $42  per  aided  student  and  a  range 
eoinc  up  to  $112a  student.  •  ,   u    u  u„ 

oenator  Pell.  What  percentage  of  that  cost  do  you  think  should  be 
picked  up  by  the  Federal  Government?  .  „„.,aQf  fnr 

Mr  Saunders.  Well,  we  used  these  ranges  to  justify  our  request  for 
a  $50  allowance,  and  wc  feel  that  that 

the  costs  that  are  now  being  incurred.  The  figure  is  $50  per  federally 

aided  student.  ,  ,      ,  j  *  n  „.i 

[The  information  supplied  for  the  record  follows.J 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 

TUCSON.  ARIZONA  S572I 


victrntsiotMT 


July  2.  1975 


Mr.  Jerold  Roschwalb 

2>^?^^I'\^°^*'"""*"^1  Relations 
Nattonai  Association  of  State 

Siif?I'5[n^^il"  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Suite  710.  One  DuPont  Circle,  N  W 
Washington.  D.  C.  20036 

Dear  Mr.  Roschwalb; 

In  a  letter  to 
to  set  some 
of  Federal 


Financtal  Atd  Programs!        '"^"""'""S  in  their  administration 

de'ta^?e?i!;ir^s?s^"r::^h''fnS?;idtTs'  .Xt'^  ""^  ^"^^  ^  «  -ry 
during  the  pait  fiscal  year  Pl"asl  bea^  in  JHf"?."  financial  aid  offici 
in  that  office  and  do  not  i,^clwAfani?L^^  ^nl^l  direct  costs 

«s  Admissions.  Registra?  and  Bu'si^i?s  AffalrV  iur'^^'?'TiV"=''  ""'""^ 
are  the  indirect  costs  of  utiliuis   cusLdlal  !  otlZT  ite  '"" 

Sincerely  yours. 


RME'-aJs  R.  H.  Edwards 

Att. 

cc:    Dr.  George  F.  Ham 
Dr.  Wilbur  L.  Lay  ton 
Or,  Jack  Clevenger 
Dr.  James  Dean 
Dr.  Eldon  Nonnamaker 
Dr.  Chester  Peters 
Dr.  John  Shay 

John  E.  Morthen 
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JUL  28  1975 


Atdi.  Aw4f(l>  4n<S  Veteranj  Service 
  fi'tchAd  H»ll 


July  2,  1975 


Vice  President  Chester  E.  Peters 
Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
Anderson  Hall 
Campus 

Dear  Chet: 

You  asked  for  a  response  on  the  letters  you  sent  over  from  Worthen,  et  al. 

I  think  the  most  astute  observation  Is  the  second  paragraph  and  something 
that  financial  aid  administrators  across  the  country  have  been  saying  for 
several  yeurs.    Hey,  look,  we  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  campus 
and  on  students'  decision  to  enroll  at  our  individual  institutions,  please 
give  us  sufficient  help,  resources,  support  and  some  recognition.  Our 
decisions  must  in  "in  line"  with  overall  university  policies  and  objectives 
but  we  need  to  have  input  into  those  areas  as  well.    I  think  v/e  have  better 
communicaUons  at  K-State  than  at  many  institutions  but  feel  there  is  room 
for  Improvement,  especially  in  the  area  of  allov-ation  of  resources  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

His  point  of  pressing  a  point  v/lth  O.K.  to  uUlizc  campus  personnel,  thosa 
who  v/ork  with  the  students  on  a  day  to  day  basis,  in  establishing  guide- 
lines is  most  important.    It  seems  at  times  they  have  no  concept  of  hov/ 
some  guidelines  they  write  will  affect  the  operations  of  our  offices. 

Ihe  last  point  is  the  one  about  providing  "hard  data"  on  the  cost  of  operations 
of  a  financial  aid  office.    I  don't  think  one  can  make  an  appropriate  cost 
analysis  with  any  degree  of  validity.    You  can  take  any  single  program  and 
••establish"  a  cost  but  that  can  be  done  with  virtually  no  way  of  verifying 
thej" established  cost".   What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  costs  so  much  to 
operate  our  office  and  I  see  no  way  of  isolating  the  costs  incurred  as  a 
result  of  federal  dollars  coming  to  the  campus.    I  think  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  uUlize  the  5%  figure  they  are  tossing  around  and  say  that  v/ould  meet 
^  certain  percent  of  the  cost  of  our  financial  aid  operations  while  federal 
dollars  provide  70%  of  the  total  dollars  of  aid  our  students  receive. 

One  caution,  however,  is  that  if  we  receive  5%  of  appropriated  funds,  in- 
cluding only  NDSL,  SEOG  and  W/S  we  would  be  receiving  less  dollars  than 
we  do  now  at  2%  of  these  programs,  but  Including  total  NDSLs  made,  not 
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lust  new  money.   If  VCiP,  15E0G,  HPJL,  LEEP  and  FISL  arc  included,  then 
we  would  be  making  some  reol  progicsi,.    Also,  if  all  WDSLs  made  were 
reimbursed  at  5%,  v/e  would  90  ffot.'J  $35,000  plus  (over  new  money  only) 
to  $75,000  plus,  )u:,t  on  NDSI.,  SEOG  unci  W/n,    If  we  talk  in  terms  of 
S%  of  ail  federal  programs,  thea  we  might  be  talking  in  terms  of  $175,000 
-  $200,000  per  year  depending  on  what  was  included. 

Our  share  of  federal  reimbursement  accounts  for  o.uy  21%  of  our  operating 
budget.    We  received  a  total  of  $47,446  for  1973-74  from  federal  reimburse- 
ment which  would  amount  to  48%  of  our  total  budget  if  our  office  received  all 
federal  reimbursement  but  thtit  v/ould  assume  our  office  provided  all  services. 
This  would  give  something  for  comparison. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  futher. 

Sincerely, 


GERALD  R.  BERGEN 
Director 


or 
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Universityof  Idaho 

OtUcv  ui  the  Pfesrd»o; 
iVoico.v,  iOaUo  833 ;3 
P^'w  (208)  835  0365 
14  July  1975 


Mr.  Jerry  Roschwalb 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 

and  Land  Grant  Colleges 
Suite  710,  One  Dupont  Circle 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Dear  Mr.  Roschwalb: 


In  response  to  your  recent  appeal  for  hard  data  about  the  cost  of  operating 
federal  student  assistance  programs  on  campus,  I  would  offer  data  from 
the  University  of  Idaho. 

Attached  is  a  memorandum  recently  provided  me  by  the  director  of  our 
student  financial  aids  office.    I  would  ask  that  you  review  it  in  its  enUrety 
The  punch  line  to  all  of  it  is  that,  as  best  we  can  calculate,  it  costs  us  six 
and  one-half  percent  of  the  total  federal  fund  dollars  received  for  student 
aids  to  administer  and  place  those  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  students  for 
whom  they  are     -nded.    Wc  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  three  per- 
cent administrative  allowance  on  NDSL,  CWS  and  SEOG  programs  was  in- 
sufficient.   This  weakness  was  compounded  severely  when  the  BEOG  and 
FGSJL  programs  provided  nothing  for  administrative  assistance  to  the  cam- 
puses.   While  the  idea  of  a  five  percent  administrative  override  strikes  us 
as  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  present  situation,  we  do  have  the  data  at 
hand  to  demonstrate  that  it  costs  us  one  and  one-half  percent  more  than 
that. 

I  cannot  underscore  too  strongly  the  financial  dilemma  we  fmd  ourselves 
•in  as  we  administer  federal  student  aid  programs.    We  must  participate  in 
the  programs  if  our  students  are  to  receive  equitable  support.    Our  admin- 
istrative costs  rise  as  we  accept  these  new  responsibilities.    (The  fiction 
that  BEOG  and  FGSL  do  not  "cost"  us  administratively  is  just  that!)  The 
prospect  of  receiving  increased  state  dollars  to  administer  such  programs, 
is  dim.    We  run  an  efficient,  cost-conscious  office  and  the  growing  amount 
of  unreimbursed  cost  for  administering  worthy  federal  aid  programs  in- 
creasingly finds  us  "between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  " 


The  UnivefS*ty  of  Idaho  is  aa  Equ.i!  OpporJunity/Affif/not.v«  Actio'^  E/npfoycr 
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Mr.  Jerry  Ro  schwa  lb 
14  July  1975 
Page  Two 

Thtiuk  >ui«  for  the-  opportunity-  t<j  p;  otiit  rl  ->  inforrtiati^*  i.  I  hope  that  it 
will  prce  useful  in  the  case  you  are  tiym^  to  prepare. 


THOMAS  £.  RICHARDSON 
Vice-president,  Student 
and  Admimstrative  Services 


Attachment 

cc:      Dr.  John  Worthen,  Vice-president  for  Student  Affai rs 

University  of  Delaware 
Dr.  J.  C.  Clevenger,  Vice-president  for  Student  Affairs 

Washington  State  University 
Dr.  David  Taylor,  Vice-president  for  Student  Affairs 

Boise  State  University 
Mr.  Jay  Jensen,  Dean  of  Students 

Idaho  State  University 
Dr.  James  Todd,  Director  for  Fiscal  Planning 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Boise,  Idaho 
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Student  &  Adcmistrativc  Services  ^1  ilVtJIbliyoMUanO 

Student  Financial  Aids  Y 


In  response  to  your  request  of  June  197  !i,  the  follow  Ins  data  arc 
furnlshtjd  in  connection  vlth  the  cost  of  Jidaini&tratins  federal  pro- 
gram of  student  financial  isid: 

197A-197S 

Salarle»  In  Financial  Aids  Office:  $46,921 
Support  Funds  In  Financial  Aids  Office:    $  9,200 

Salaries  In  Controller's  Office:  $30,703 
Support  Funds  in  Controller's  Office:       $  s[834 

TOTAL  COST.  $92,653 

This  cost  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  administration  of  $1,417,113  in 
federal  funds  actually  awarded  to  needy  students.    Cost  per  dollar 
administered  Is  therefore  6.54  cents. 

ThU  would  (ee*  to  hm  an  excellent  benchmark  on  which  a  cas*  could  be 
Bad*  for  federal  adminXscrative  compensation. 

At  the  pres«QC  tloe,  our  3Z  adainlstrative  allowance  covers  only: 
National  Direct  Student  Loans,  College  Vork-Study,  and  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants,    The  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
and  Federal  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro^rass  are  not  presumed  to  create 
administrative  costs,    ThU  la.  of  course,  absurd-    An  observation  on 
this  inequity  is  appropriate: 

When  the  Federal  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  leglelatlon  was  approved, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  contained  an  Adainlstrative 
allowance  of  3X,    When  the  conference  cosuslttce  was  Ironing  out 
other  differences  in  th«  two  versions,  it  agreed  on  the  3Z  allowance. 
Somehow  the  technicians  who  actually  prepared  the  final  draft 
oaltted  the  3Z  provision  and  the  bill  passed  and  was  signed 
without  it.    A  technical  aserdacnt  was  prepared  to  correct  the 
oversight  and  when  hearings  were  held,  the  Office  of  Education 
witnesses  objected  to  it,  saying  that  the  Federal  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program  was  In  the  "normal  course  of  business*'  for 
financial  aid  departments  and  no  compensation  was  needed.  This 
view  was  accepted. 

Similar  OE  testimony  was  given  in  connection  with  the  gEOG  legislation. 

Kecomendatlon:  ' 

Federal  administrative  conpensatlon  should  be  paid  at  th«  rate  of  6,52 
of  the  total  awards  to  students  in  the  following  prograns; 

BEOC  CWS 

SEOC  FGSL  (amounts  approved  by  the 

HDSL  *  institution) 

Awards  could  well  be  Ksde  on  the  basis  of  total  business  done  In  the  previous 
fiscal  year, 

HEO:Jk 
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Senator  Pkll.  On  another  subject,  some  of  you  spoke  about  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act,  and  have  given  some  pretty  good 
reasons  for  its  continuation.  At  the  same  time  we  have  teachers  gradu- 
ating that  cannot  find  jobs  now.  Why  should  we  continue  producmg 
teachers  who  cannot  Hnd  work?  Woukhrt  it  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
moratorium  for  a  couple  of  years  until  the  supply  of  teachers  agam 
equals,  and  does  not  exceed  the  demand  for  their  labor? 

Mr.  Saundkrs.  Well,  my  testimony  did  acknowledge  that  situation 
and  for  that  very  reason  I  talked  about  the  importance  of  shiftmg  that 
program  to  improving  the  quality  of  existing  teaching,  the  upgradmg 
and  requalifying  of  existing  teaching  staffs  to  meet  the  needs  of  new 
student  populations,  such  as  homemakers  and  blue-collar  workers  now 
beginning  to  come  into  the  higher  educational  system.  It  spoke  of  the 
need  to  provide  increased  opportunities  for  the  training  of  student  aid 
administrators.  We  are  not  propobing  that  the  program  be  maintained 
to  develop  new  teachers,  except  in  ispecial  shortage  areas  where  there 
are  still  needs,  but  we  would  like  to  see  a  shift  in  emphasis  to  the  train- 
ing of  management  and  administrative  personnel  and  the  upgrading 
of  existing  teachers  within  the  system. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ttrrell.  Bilingual  and  cultural  upgrading.  This  is  very  im- 
portant, particularly  in  the  Southwest. 

Senator  Pelu  I  was  struck  with  ^Ir.  Saunders'  thought  about  re- 
or<'^ani'/.im^  he  education  ib'on,.^()  that  the  fnnrtioii  (  f  Mio  prmcMml 
education  officer  would  rest  with  one  man  and  not  be  divided,  or  vested 
in  one  man,  vet  with  particular  program  responsibility  to  another 
man.  This  iilea  certainly  goes  along  with  iny  own  thought  that 
eventually  we  ou^rht  to  divide  the  Department  of  IIEW  into  one  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Security,  and  Welfare,  and  another 
Department  of  Education  and  Culture.  I  wonder  if  the  rest  of  you 
agree  with  this  idea? 

[Witnesses  nodding  heads.] 

Senator  Pf.m..  I  ai?sume  from  the  heads  being  nodded  that  the  record 
should  show  ^reneral  ajrreement  in  that  regard. 

Now,  Tm  interested  in  the  idea  of  adopting  a  uniform  application 
form  for  student  aid  programs.  This  was  discu.sed  at  a  iiearing  a  few 
weeks  ago.  As  of  now.  the  American  College  Testing  Service  and  the 
College  Scholarship  Ser\ice,  each  have  their  own  forms,  and  there 
could  be  a  third  form.  Some  of  the^e  unfortunate  students  might  have 
to  fill  them  all  out.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  as  to  how  we  could 
simplif  v  this  form  business? 

^Ir.  Sattndkrs.  Well,  our  understanding,  ^Iv,  Chairman,  is  that  the 
services  have  reached  agreement  on  the  common  form  and  that  wo  are 
at  the  point  where  within  a  few  months  the  services  can  adopt  a  pin<Tle 
form,  which  would  vabtlv  i5inn»nf\  th«»  uholcadmini-triit'on  of  BOG  s, 
and  we,  in  our  proposal,  ask  that  this  be  required  for  both  the  basic 
grantand  the  SOG  program. 

Senntor  Pkf.k.  T  undoi*stand  there  are  still  some  substantial  differ- 
ences between  them, 

Mr.  SArNDER.*?.  T  am  not  aware  of  anv  such  differences  between  the 
services.  I  think  they  have  been  pretty  well  ironed  out. 
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>rr.  TiKiiKi.L,  On  tlu»  needs  analysis,  I  have  sat  in  on  the  meetings, 
and  there  is  an  agreement  theic,  ^Senator,  in  both  forms,  which  is  a 
major  step  forward. 

ISlv,  SArxDKiJs,  I  would  like  to  ask  Jack  Hughes  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr,  TluaiKb.  Yts,  sir;  just  supplementing  what  Mr,  Saunders  said, 
1  think  the  private  abbuclatloub  ha^^•  cuine  to  agicement  on  both  the 
needs  analysis  and  un  the  common  form,  and  there  are  still  some  dif- 
ferences, T  bellew  the\  ha\u  not  been  formally  overcome  in  terms  of 
getting  the  HEW  basic  <;rants  programs  to  go  along  with  these 
changes.  It  is  our  hopu  tliat  llu»  cunuiiittee  through  its  legislative 
process  could  stimulate  that  coordination. 

Mr.  Sacvokus.  By  mandating  it. 

Senator  Pell.  But  then  will  thu  old  forms  still  be  used  or  will  they 
stop  using  them? 

Mr.  Salxdhijs.  There  uould  be  a  modification  of  the  old  forms  in 
a  way  which  was  acceptable  to  the  ni'ivate  services. 

Senator  Pkll.  In  other  words,  they  \\ould  be  using  new  forms,  plus 
the  modified  old  forms.  Ts  that  it  or  would  there  be  just  one  form? 

Mr.  HiroirKs.  The  task  force  lias  recommended  a  common  form 
to  be  used  by  the  private  systems,  and  that  private  form,  as  we  see 
It,  could  also  be  Uicd  for  the  basic  grants  program.  So  there  could 
oe  one  form  for  t  he  three  services. 

Senator  Pku..  Then  wc  would  throw  out  all  other  forms? 

Mr.  ITuoiiKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pkll,  ^SlmU  if  any,  thought  has  been  given  to  the  insti- 
tutions cost  accounting  practices?  Have  any  similar  forms  for  the 
cost  accounting  procedures.  fca\.  In  Chicago  been  made  to  compare 
them  with  thoM-  in  irouston.  or  in  Los  Angeles?  This  is  somewhat  off 
he  subiect.  but  I  know  it  has  bothered  ine  sometimes  in  trying  to 
h/^ure  out  the  relative  costs  of  education  for  x  number  of  students  in 
one  institution  as  compared  with  the  same  number  in  another  univer- 
sity. 

Has  any  thought  been  given  to  this? 

Mr.  iriGMhis.  I  iloubt  that  the  common  form  will  contribute  much 
to  that  point. ^[r.  Chairman. 

Senator  Vva.u  T  was  just  ai^king  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  educa- 
in-o  ^^^^'l^'f  ''^^  3*^"  ^'^i^  thought  was  brought  into  the  bill  in 

and  [  was  wondering  if  there  has  been  any  movement  along 
tins  line,  of  developing  a  common  form  for  cost  accounting  for 
colleges.  ^ 

^Ir.  HuGirKS.  We  have  been  working  with  the  Office  of  Education  in 
terms  ot  their  improyement  of  the  national  Federal  data  collection  sys- 
tein  through  the  higher  education  general  information  system.  I  think 
that  refinement  of  that  system  will  aid  measurably  in  tenns  of  giving 
the  kind  of  cost  information  that  the  committee  is  seeking. 

We  share  vour  concern,  and  I  think  one  of  the  problems  Senator,  is 
to  make  the  Federal  reporting  more  responsive,  more  current,  and  to 
get  the  information  out  of  the  reports  and  the  computers  through  on- 
line systems,  instead  of  waiting  2  or  3  yeai^s  for  public  agency  reports, 
and  there  is  progress  in  that  area. 
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Senator  Pku..  Eventually  this  procedui-e  will  coine  into  eifect.  Sena- 
tor Schweiker  had  proposed  a  cobt  accounting  amendment  which  was 
dropped  in  conference  in  1972,  and  it  certainly  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senate,  I  would  think,  at  some  point  to  pei-sist,  and  we  hope  the  House 
would  agree. 

At  any  rate,  returning  to  the  subject  at  hand,  I  wound  up  my  ques- 
tions and  we  will  submit  some  more  in  writing.  Senator  Hathaway,  do 
you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  ILvtimway.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Saunders,  you  said  at  the  outset  that  you  were  going  to  confine 
your  testimony  to  recommendations  for  improving  the  present  assist- 
ance that  is  granted  by  the  act. 

It  seems  to  ine  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  Congress  has  not  re- 
sponded in  dollai'S  as  well  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  respond,  is  be- 
cause of  the  the  very  programs  that  we  have.  I  certainly  appreciate, 
although  I  know  you  may  not  be  able  to  give  these  off  the  top  of  your 
head,  the  consideration  of  innovative  programs  that  might  excite  the 
Members  of  Congress  more  and  prom{)t  them  to  give  moi-e  money, 
keeping  in  mind  that  this  is  probably  ^oing  to  be  a  five-year  program ; 
4  yeai-s  plus  an  automatic  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  Satxxdf:rs.  Our  basic  approach  to  the  problem,  as  I  cited  at  the 
outset,  was  to  assume  that  what  the  authorities  passed  in  1972  still  have 
not  been  fully  implemented,  and  when  you  still  do  not  have  a  full  co- 
hort of  students  under  BOG's,  for  example,  it  was  premature  to  talk 
about  radical  restructuring  of  the  existing  system.  For  that  reason  we 
spent  6  to  8  months  working  to  improve  these  programs.  We  simply 
could  not  accept  some  veiy  interesting  proposals  to  refonn  the  student 
assistance  programs,  because  they  involved  too  much  mdical  restructur- 
ing and  we  thought  the  thing  to  do  was  build  on.  amend  and  impmve 
what  vou  have  here. 

And  we  think  one  of  the  most  important  steps  that  can  bo  taken  is  to 
clarifv  the  purposes  of  BOG's  as  access,  and  SEOG's  as  choice. Tf  yon 
do  that,  then  you  build  into  the  present  mechanism  the  potential  for  a 
va.stly  improved  system.  And  it  should  be  allowed  time  to  operate. 

Senator  HArriAWAY.  But  nuiybc  wo  should  get  some  new  ones  in 
addition  to  these  on  the  books  now  even  though  they  are  not  going  to 
l>c  funded.  .  . 

^fr.  Sau.vdkrs.  WelK  for  example,  down  the  road  there  is  an  obvious 
question  to  1h»  ai^ked  about  the  relationship  between  the  SEOG  pro- 
gram and  the  State  student  incentive  grants,  but  our  feeling  was  that 
as  of  todav  the  State  .student  incentive  program  is  too  small  to  make  a 
judgmcnt'as  to  what  its  future  role  exactly  should  be.  We  see  that  as 
a  question  to  be  faced  next  time  ai-omuL  after  steps  are  taken  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  SEOGVs  and  to  encourage  States  to  increase 
their  responsibilities  to  provide  student  assistance. 

And  after  vou  have  a  little  more  put  in  place  a  few  yeare  down  the 
road  vou  can'take  a  look  at  the  need  for  putting  those  two  together,  or 
putting  them  all  together  in  the  same  program.  Tt  would  certainly  l>o 
possible  to  conceive  of  evervthing  being  built  into  BOG'.s.  1  on  would 
have  li  rather  comnlex  central  program,  but  that  is  a  future  possibility. 

But  we  just  felt  that  we  did  not  have  enough  experience  with  the 
current  programs  to  make  those  kinds  of  radical  revisions  or  propose 
those  radical  revisions  at  this  point. 
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^fr,  IFirouKS.  I  think  the  point  about  the  State  schohu-ship  incentive 
IM'ograuh  ho\vc\ei\  euipha.^i/ieh  \onr  innovative  concern  and  the  fact 
that  that  procrrani  ha.^  stinuihUed  about  2[i  States  to  enact  bcholaiship 
prograuiN  IS  uidioatise  of  the  kind  of  events  that  can  occur  through 
federal  stnuuhition. 

We  think  that  is  a  sery  positive  response  to  the  act.  and  we  think 
that  the  authoruations  now  ought  to  be  steppeil  up  so  the  States  can 
uideed      forward  with  their  projjranis. 

Mr.  KiDi).  Senator  Hathaway,  ran  fadd  a  remark  on  that? 

Senator  liAriiAWAV.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KuM).  These  are  ieall,\  tremendous  social  programs  involving 
very  largo  expenditures,  which  thankly  are  going  up.  and  I  think  one 
of  the  recent  tendencies  iii  this  country  has  been  to  overlcgislate.  Here 
we  have  these  things  in  phue  with  :)  \ear^ experience,  as  Mv,  Saundei-s 
said,  and  we  do  not  e\en  ha\e  a  full  cohort  \et.  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  pro<lucti\e  thing  to  do  is  to  let  tliese  things  season,  and 
strengtlien  tluin.  the  structure  of  the  relationship  among  the  parts 
and  see  how  that  sjystem  operates,  and  we  really  do  not  know  yet,  and 
then  ou  the  ba^^i^  e>f  experience  after  we  have  perfected  the  svstem, 
then  see  what  sort  of  large  s^'ale  revisions  we  ought  to  nnike. 

Senator  Hathaway.  Well,  we  have  had  a  grants  program  since 
hav(»  we  not? 

Mr.  Ku)i).  Yes;  but  (he  existing  Structure  of  student  aid  has  really 
been  a  rapid  e\  olution.  and  we  dearh  ha\e  not  yet  coped  with  all  the 
administrative  problem^  of  oi>erating  the  exiting  programs. 

Senator  Hathaway,  ^'ou  mentioned.  Mi\  Saundei-s.  that  we  arc 
having  >eriou.^  abu>es  in  regardft  to  the  loan  programs.  Could  you 
document  that,  or  gi\e  me  some  instances  of  whal  vou  are  talkin<i: 
about?  •  ^ 

ilr.  SArNOKK.s.  Well,  we  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the  Office 
of  Education  for  due  diligence  re<|uirements,  and  aijidc  from  that, 
Jack,  doyou  have  anything? 

Mr.irKHihs.  T  think  C  ouHuissioner  Bell  in  his  testimony  before  this 
committee  and  bufoie  the  Hotise  connuittee  has  made  It  clear  that 
there  are  problems  of  abuses  in  terms  of  defaults  of  loans  and  there 
are  problems  with  certain  categories  of  institutions  in  terms  of  the 
default  rate  of  their  students. 

Tt  seems  to  me  that  the  reeouuuendations  of  the  Office  of  Education 
Jii  terms  of  administrative  lemedie^  to  reiluce  defaultb  and  to  increase 
diligence  are  very  nuich  in  line. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  think  the  record  is  somewhere  between  18  and  24 
percent,  depending  on  whose  figures  you  use. 

^fr.  Sai  xdkks.  One  of  the  fundamental  reasons,  again,  for  some  of 
the  defaults  has  been  the  increasing  emphasis  on  loan  programSj  be- 
cause there  were  not  sufFieient  grant  funds  to  go  around.  Loan  pro- 
grams have  de\ eloped  in  a  way  which  was  pretty  generally  xinforc- 
seen :  there  has  been  much  greater  emphasis  placed  on  loans  in  recent 
years,  so  that  low  income  students  has  e  had  to  borrow  to  an  incrcjising 
extent,  which  was  not  intended  in  the  original  structurinfr  of  the 
programs.  ' 

And  that  is  one  reason  why  we  propose  that  the  emphasis  ha  shifted 
back  to  grants.  As  that  emphasis  is  shifted^  we  feel  this  will  relieve 
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a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  loan  progi-iuns,  and  a  lot  of  the  cost  of  those 
procrams,  and  you  will  be  able  to  take  a  lot  of  the  cost  off  the  budget 
and  apply  those  to  grant  programs.  Wo  think  that  is  a  tcr  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  than  continuing  to  si)end  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
dollars  on  loan  suDsidies.  ,  „ fi,of 

Senator  ILvtjiaway.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  loan  program  is  that 
after  they  get  through  school  they  would  get  jobs  that  would  be  good 
enough  to  allow  them  to  pay  them  back.  ,    .  j  -iv^ii 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  also  asked  for  expansion  of  work-study.  Well, 
what  has  happened  over  the  years  is  as  more  students  have  become 
eligible  for  the  grant  programs,  and  while  the  total  dollars  in  the 
Federal  budget  for  grants  have  gone  up,  the  average  amount  of  grants 
has  been  decreasing  steadily,  so  that  individual  students  have  had  to 
relvincrcasinglyonloanstomakcupthediffcrcncc. 

Senator  Hathaway.  Getting  around  to  work-study,  you  mentioned 
YOU  would  advocate  that  they  be  paid  the  minimum  wage.  You  mean 
that  is  the  minimum,  and  you  do  not  mean  that  is  the  maximum  < 

Mr.  Saundkrs.  No,  we  would  require  at  least  the  minimum  wage. 

Senator  IfATirAW.VY.  And  would  you  include  private  employers?  , 

Mr.  Saundkrs.  No. 

Senator IlATiiAW.VY-. "Why  not?        ,  .    ^    .  , 

Mr  TiRRKiJ,.  Particularly  in  this  climate,  sir,  I  think  the  competi- 
tion with  heads  of  households  and  so  forth,  we  have  had  considerable 
discussion,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  moment  to  move 
out  to  profitmaking  organizations,  is  that  what  you  meant  ( 
Senator  Hathaway.  Yes. 

A£r.  TiRRELL.  To  move  out  to  a  wider  range  and  nonprofit,  and  at 
least  the  niinimuni  wage,  but  not  to  compete  with  possibly  heads  ot 
households,  or  othei-s  that  are  supporting  families  m  prohtmakmg 
organizations.  ,       .  ... 

And  it  is  not  a  concept  that  we  are  into,  at  least  in  our  association. 
But  in  the  lust  6  months  it  just  seems  very  inappropriate  to  try  it. 

Senator  Hatjfaway.  You  would  like  to  see  it,  but  you  don  t  think  it 
is  politically  possible?  ^  ,  .  ,  j-j 

Mr.  TiRRKLL.  That  is  a  fair  statement,  I  think.  Of  coui-se,  if  we  did 
it,  in  our  discussions,  you  change  the  mix  and  we  would  not  have  proht- 
making  organizations  getting  80-percent  support. 

Senator  llATiiAWAY.  Well,  yon  could  mo<lif y  that. 

Mr  TiRRKLL.  And  I  want  to  send  to  you  for  your  information  a 
special  conference  we  had  on  that,  and  it  has  been  considered,  but  at 
the  moment  it  is  not  appropriate.  . ,     ,r   o  j 

Senator  IT.vTHAW^VY.  I  forget  which  one  of  you  said  it,  Mr.  baunclers, 
I  gue.ss  you  mentioned  this  in  your  testimony;  that  there  are  certam 
costs  generated  by  the  Federal  regulatory  process  such  as  title  lA 
regulations  and  whatnot.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  those,  and  you  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  give  it  to  us  now,  but  just  for  the  record  ( 

Mr  Saunders.  The  Policy  Analysis  Service  of  ACE  is  conducting 
a  study  of  12— the  impact  of  12  Federal  programs  on  higher  education, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  Jack  Hughes  to  tell  you  a  little  about  that. 

Mr.HuoirKS.  Yes,sir.  .  ^     .     ,  u-  i 

We  are  looking  at  the  impact  of  12  Federal  programs  which  have 
mandated  additional  costs  on  institutions.  We  have  two  public  institu- 
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tions,  and  four  private  iustilntious  participating  with  us  in  a  verv 

^Itlffj^'l  '  «-fs:and  tve  would  b^gladS 

make  It.  available  to  tho  committee  for  its  record.  A  tentative  report  on 
that  stiKly  indicates  that  these  costs  are  indeed  iiaving  ve  y  s,  bs'  a ntia" 
eflects  on  the  administrative  costs  in  the  institutions 

Senator  IIatii  uvay.  Mi-.  Aldrich,  .lo  you  want  to  comment? 

.Mr.  Ai.nRi(;ii.  Senator  Hathaway,  T  coinmcnted  about  the  impact  of 
aflirmative  action,  title  IX,  OSIIA  on  tlie  co.ts  of  adininiste  i  ?thes^ 

!vn"       "'"i  "r:""*'""«-.}^'«  'V'^<>  ^l«v<^l"P-l  information  oft l  em! 
and  would  be  glad  to  make  it  available  to  ACK  in  their  

"•^"^^^V:  ■^'on  fu-e  suggesting  this  in  vour  proposals.  You 
are  a.'^king  lis  to  subsidize  this  cost  in  part  or  in  whole? 

Mr.  Aunucii  AAell.  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  was  that  I  was  not 
suixv  how  we  .-ould  get  assi..tana'  in  defraying  the  cost  of  some  of  these 

Si  helnf  ?7""?'f'!^  functions- of  your  con,miU?e  could 

be  helpful  as  we  reviewed  legislation  that  has  this  kind  of  impact  and 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  forced  into  liorreiulous  amounts  of  infor- 
mation gathering  and  dissemination  in  connection  with  it 

apph^;or'ai"thh^^  ""^ 
Mi\  Aumirii.  We  arc  not  asking  for  that. 

Mr.  IviDi)  Senator  Hathaway,  couKl  I  make  a  remark  on  that  points 
Senator  1  [.vthaway.  1  es. 

Air.  KiDi).  The  Federal  revenues  are  shiftinnr  quite  substantially 
from  an  mcome  tax  base  to  a  payroll  ta.x  base,  and  as  that  happens, 
instituhons  are  no  longer  tax  exempt,  because  they  pay  the  payroll 
taxes,  JMirthermore.  they  ha\e  no  opportunity  of  pass  throurrh.  It  is 
mneh  niore  limited  m  the  case  with  business  aiul  it  takes  a  longer  time 
to  bring  It  about,  so  it  is  partly  the  tax  structure  that  increasinHy 
IS  generutmg-just  the  structure  of  the  Federal  tax  svstem  that  is  mi- 
posmg  increasing  burdens  on  what  are  generally  rerrarded  as  tax- 
exempt  institutions. 

Mr.  SArNDKK^.  This  is  one  of  the  examples  of  the  findings  which  are 
fa  ling  out  of  the  Policy  Anahsis  Service  studv.  We  are  fmdinrr  that 
a  lot  of  rederal  programs  ha\e  impacts  years  later  that  no  one  ever 
conceived  and  no  one  ever  inteiuled.  The  social  security  case  is  one  of 
the  examples.  The  study  is  finding  that  the  gradual  shift  of  Federal 
tax  policy  from  income  to  emplo\nient  o\cr  the  last  in  years  has  had 
the  result  of  significantly  depreciating  the  imputed  tax  advantarrcs 
that  colleges  and  universities  liave  received  historically  from  their 
nonprofit  status. 

What  has  hapnoneil  spei  ifi*  ally  i>  that  over  the  last  1.5  years  Federal 
budget  rcreiptR  derived  from  taxes  on  employment  have  doubled  from 
1:>  to  30  percent,  whde  corporate  income  taxes  have  declined  from  23  to 
15  percent  of  Federal  receipts.  So  this,  as  T  say.  has  resulted  in  an 
erosion  of  what  the  Federal  tax  exemption  is  doing  for  institutions, 
They  are  just  one  of  a  series  of  all  sorts  of  hidden  costs  that  we  are 
just  beirinning  to  identify. 

Senator  irATiiAWAY.  1  do  not  understand  ^diy  you  are  just  I)e^in- 
ning  to  identify  them.  The  social  security  costs  have  been  there^all 
along,  and  are  something  the  unlvei^ity  is  pa\in;^.  Is  that  ^vhat  you 
were  talking  about?  j     i  ^   ^  j 
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Mr.  Sauxders.  Yes.  ,        .  i .  . 

Senator  Hathaway.  And  you  pass  that  on  in  higher  tuition. 

Mr.  KiDD.  They  are  stepping  up  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Hathaway.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  say  they  are 
hidden.  Thev  are  pretty  obvious.  •       ^  •  ,    .  .  ,  u  j 

Mr.  Saunder.  Well,  their  total  effect  in  terms  of  the  total  burden  on 
institutions  in  meeting  federally  mandated  pi^grams  is  something 
that  is  just  beginning  to  surface  as  being  a  significant  part  of  the  in- 
stitution's total  financial  problems.  ^  J    o  ^ 

Mr.  HuGHKS.  One  of  the  things  we  analyzed  in  our  study,  Senator, 
is  the  impact  of  these  costs,  and  it  does  have  an  effect  on  tuition.  While 
institutions  do  not  have  a  perfect  passthrough  mechanism,  one  of^lie 
things  that  they  can  do  obviously  is  to  increase  student  tuition.  Ihe 
study  that  we  have  made  does  make  a  correlation  between  the  fact  of 
tuition  increases  over  a  period  of  time  and  the  relative  effect  of  these 
mandated  costs  on  institutions. 

Mr  Aldrich.  I  would  like  to  note,  Senator  Hathaway,  that  the 
institutions  which  I  represent,  primarily  public  universities  and  col- 
leges, do  not  have  tuition  in  many  instances,  and  what  little  they  have 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  pass  on  the  costs  of  these  programs  by  in- 
creasing the  tuition.  Our  resources  come  from  the  States,  and  the 
States  are  not  providing  resources  that  take  care  of  OSHA,  aftirma- 
tive  action,  title  IX,  and  the  like.  We  buy  this  out  of  program  and  as 
a  consequence  educational  quality  is  going  downhill. 

Senator  Hathaway.  The  administration  has  recommended  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  continuing  education  program,  and  I  presume  that 
you  people  are  not  in  favor  of  that  recommendation. 

Mr.  AxDRiCH.  Yes.  .      ,       j  •  4. 

Senator  Hathaway.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  b<i.Vond  just  a 
simple  continuance  of  how  we  could  beef  it  up  and  highlight  it  a  little 
bit  more,  or  have  you  given  any  thought  to  that? 

Mr  Saxtxders.  Well,  Senator,  you  are  referring  to  title  I,  and  in  my 
testimony  I  do  recommend  that  the  program  be  given  a  more  specihc 
focus  on  the  needs  of  the  adult  population  for  continuing  education, 
particularly  throujrh  the  development  and  expansion  of  urban  expan- 
sion programs.  Though  we  are  proposing  that  this  program  be  tailored 
more  directly  to  the  needs  of  older  citizens,  people  seeking  part  time 
occuoationaf  changes,  and  those  entering  the  job  market  late  in  life, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  need  we  think  the  program  could  be  directed 
to  more  specifically  than  it  is  now.  .  -i.  v    u  j 

And  I  think  one  of  the  problems  of  the  program  is  it  has  been  used 
as  sort  of  a  grab  bag  and  is  funding  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  kinds 
of  projects,  and  that  is  why  wcVe  proposing  that  it  be  given  more  focus 
along  these  lines.  ,  ^    .  . 

Mr  Aldrich.  I  commented,  Senator  Hathaway,  to  the  same  etfect, 
and  specifically  indicated  that  submitted  with  the^aterial  we  provided 
two  papers  on  this  subject,  which  on  the  one  hand  identified  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  mechanism  for  dealing:  with  this  matter  m  the  cities, 
towns,  and  regions;  and  further,  that  Congress  should  provide  the  re- 
sources in  oraer  to  carry  out  what  presently  is  possible  through  the 
existing  machinery. 
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Mr.  TiRUKLL.  That  gi\eh  mo  an  opportunity,  Senator,  to  enter  in  the 
record  again  that  13  States  did  not  ^^et  funds  under  title  I  for  com- 
munity services  by  the  \ery  name  of  qui-  institutions.  >rany,  many 
States  are  doinp:  outstanding  projects  in  the  area,  so  we  suggest  tliat 
you  help  those  StatCi^  decide  by  putting  a  30-percent  set  aside. 

Senator  H.vTKA WAV.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pkll.  Thank  you  vei'v'  much  indeed  for  being  with  us.  This 
concludes  thh  hearing.  The  subcommittee  will  recesb.  subject  to  call 
of  the  Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:05  p.m..  the  subcomndttee  was  recessed,  subiect 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  JITLY  16,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  ox  Eduoatiox  or  the 
Committee  ox  Labor  axd  Public  Welfare, 

Washington^  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10:15  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (sub- 
committee chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  TJie  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  continue  our  discussion  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  their  strong  and  their  weak  points. 

I  regret  that  today's  hearings  will  be  a  little  short.  We  are  under 
certain  time  pressure  and  the  witnesses  have  been  briefed  on  this.  I 
apologize  to  them. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  witnesses  would  summarize  their  state- 
ments to  the  best  of  their  ability.  We  will  have  to  call  each  witness  for 
a  shorter  period  of  time  than  I  would  have  liked. 

The  first  witness  is  Prof.  Henry  T.  Yost  and  Alfred  D.  Sumberg 
from  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  HENRY  T.  YOST,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  ALFRED  D. 
SUMBERG,  DIRECTOR,  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  Yost.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
Henry  T.  Yost,  professor  of  biologv  at  Amherst  College.  I  am  here 
today  in  mv  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Relations  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors, 

AAUP.  .   .      .    „        J     •  -f 

AAUP  is  the  largest  and  oldest  association  of  college  and  university 
teachers.  We  have  concerned  ourselves  with  the  relationships  between 
Government  and  higher  education  since  the  association's  establish- 
ment in  1915. 
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Senator  Pkll.  Youi'  complete  stateiiieiit  ^viII  be  inserted  in  the  rec- 
ora  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Yos-r  In  the  rather  long  preamble,  the  fii'bt  ami  major  point  wc 
make  IS  that  education  in  general  in  the  United  States  is  in  trouble, 
U\Q  hnaiicial  pressures  on  u.^  are  great,  and  we  feci  that  there  has 
fSin'r  pnorit}  of  higher  edtication  programs  in  Federal 

Wo  hope  for  a  reversal  of  that.  An  increased  priority  wo  think  is' 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  educational  program 
m  the  United  States.  ^ 

One  of  the  major  portioub  of  the  higher  education  amendments  is 
Obviously  the  student  a^^sistance  program.  Wc  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grants.  In  our  view,  the 
pi-onuse  made  to  those  students  ha.^  not  been  fulfilled,  and  we  hope  that 
in  the  new  legislation  the  promi.se  be  fulfilled  and  a  true  entitle- 
ment will  be  included. 

We  recommend  a  true  entitlement  of  $1,600,  elimination  of  the  one- 
halJ:  cost  of  education  limitatioiu  removal  of  family  assets  from  any 
needs  tes  ,  utilization  of  adjiii,ted  gross  income  as  the  determinant  of 
need,  and  a  inamlated  program  of  public  information  about  the  basic 
e(hieational  opportunity  grants.  We  recommend  that  fundin<r  be  based 
on  a  minimum  fa-percent  participation  rate. 

We  do  not  believe  supidemental  education  opportunity  wants 
should  be  eliminated  until  there  is  full  funding  of  the  State  student 
Vjn/5i^r^V^\r/''"^^'^^  ^^"^f^^  vvork-study,  and  a  true  entitlement  for 
^tAKx's.  We  refommciul  that  SKOG  s  be  awarded  directly  to  students. 
Kecommended  authorization  level  should  be  $200  million  each  fiscal 
yeai\ 

College  work  study  is  one  of  the  ino.st  elfeetive  of  the  student  assist- 
ance prognims.  It  Ikus  significance  be3ond  its  stated  purposes 
^"w  ^\  *  r'^"  (extension  of  both  education  i^oliey  and  manpower  policy. 

\.  M\QVQ  that  the  program  should  become  more  flexible  by  mak- 
ing work  study  employment  eligible  for  academic  credit  and  by  elimi- 
nafing  need  as  the  basis  foi  student  pailicipatiou.  Recommended  au- 
thori55ation  level  should  be  $000  inillioji  for  fiscal  vcar  1977  with  a 
$60  million  increment  each  vear  thereafter  througli  fiscal  year  1080. 

I  he  t^wo  student  loan  progi  amt^,  guaranteed  student  loans  and  na- 
tional direct  student  loans,  po^e  an  enigma  for  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

Our  prefcreni  e  is  to  minimize  loans  to  student.s  although  we  realise 
that,  in  some  instances,  loans  ser\e  as  the  only  means  by  which  stu- 
dents may  gain  access  to  higher  education. 

We  prefer  that  the  loan  program  operate  primarily  through  the 
States  with  the  l^^ederal  Goverhment  retaining  a  small  emergency 
loan  program  which  would  permit  participation  loaus  available 
through  the  federally  chartered  bank.s,  .sa\iugs  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  and  other  commercial  lending  institutions  for  those 
pei;sons  who  reside  in  arci^s  where  there  ina>  be  inadequate  loan  funds 
or  in  those  cases  of  pei-sons  who  are  regarded  as  high  risk. 

However,  until  there  are  more  feasible  and  better  funded  alterna- 
tives in  the  grants,  sc:holarships,  and  work-study  programs,  it  may  be 
essential  to  keep  the  current  loan  structure  in  place. 
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Onoof  the  progiiUiis  which  om  iissociiitioii  has  encouraged  and  nnr- 
tured  over  the  hist  15  veal's  lias  been  tlie  State  bcholarsliip  programs. 
The  Federal  State  student  incentive  grants  have  been  <lcsignecl  to 
stimuhite  those  States  which  did  not  have  such  programs  or  wliosc 
programs  were  not  based  on  need.  , 

The  State  sciiohii-siiip  program!,,  aided  by  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  Federal  funds,  have  proved  to  Ixj  very  successful  student  aid  pro- 
grams. We  believe  thei-e  should  bo  a  Feilerul  incentive  to  make  all 
State  scholai-ship  i)rograins  available  to  students  attending  both  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  and  to  permit  portability  of  scholai-slups  to 
out-of-State  institutions.  . 

We  also  believe  that  the  matching  percentages  under  this  program 
should  be  shifted  to  provide  a  minimum  60-percent  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Eecominended  authorization  level  should  be 
$200  million  each  fiscal  year.  . 

We  fully  endoree  the  tuition  equalization  grants  currently  in  opera- 
tion in  several  States,  and  we  recommend  a  Federal  matching  grants 
pro"ram  to  assist  the  States  in  providing  tuition  grants  to  students 
enrolled  in  undergraduate  programs  in  private  colleges  and  univcr- 

^'*Wc  endoi'se  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Carnegie  Council 
on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education  coiicerniiig  the  Fedci-al  ap- 
propriation for  this  program.  ,     ,1  1  • 

We  believe  that  in  new  legislation  recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  .status  of  independent  students,  pait-time  students,  and  btatc  stu- 
dent assistance  programs.  ,    ,      „  1    i.  n  i.ino 

We  have  been  deeply  coiiceriie<l  over  the  last  .5  years  about  the 
commissions.  Our  concern  evolves  from  the  real  uiid  potential  abuses 
of  such  commissions.  .     .        ,  i 

We  are  not  opposed  to  planning  or  coordination  iii  postsecondary 
education.  For  many  years,  faculties  have  joined  with  administra- 
tions and  governing  l)oards  to  carry  out  such  functions  But  the 
commissions,  particularly  whore  they  are  separate  from  he  established 
<rovcriiiiig  boards,  have  an  ill-defined  role  in  postsecondary  education 
Snd,  therefore,  create  serious  problems  for  many  institutions.  Ihey 
mayeventually  prove  helpful  in  planning.  .  ,,. 

But  their  potential  impact  on  coordination  is  dubious  and  their 
assumed  role  in  governance  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  shared 
rcsponsibilitv  wliicli  prevails  in  American  liiglicr  education. 

We  are  opposed  to  their  elToi-ts  to  Ucomc  supcrboards,  remote  and 
removed  from  the  campuses  and  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  We  think  that  another  bureaucracy  at  the  btate 
level  to  watch  over  higher  education  is  unnecessary  and  that  minimal 
funds  will  be  saved  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  1202  com- 

""wrstroiigly  recommend  that,  in  revisinc  the  education  amend- 
ments, section  1202  and  related  .sections  ho  deleted  and  that  Fedora 
funds  for  the  State  postsecondary  education  commission  bo  shifted 
to  more  productive  uses.  , 
We  rocoinmeiid  that  the  present  college  library  programs  provided 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1905  and  the  Education  Amendments 
of  lf)72  l)e extended,  pendiiigtlic  recommendations  of  the  AVhite  House 
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Conference  on  Libraries  and  Information  Services,  which  we  have  sup- 
ported since  tlio  introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  by  Senator 

nfTil!11  'o  °f  in  college  library  programs,  some 

?eirtedtrci£s1nd^  ^"-"-^ 

The  relatively  small  Federal  appropriation,  in  contrast  to  both  the 
authorization  and  the  demonstrated  need,  provides  minimal  assist- 
ance. However,  libraries  are  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
educational  process,  and  there  is  considerable  danger  of  their  beinff 
Ignored  in  the  funding  of  postsecondary  education. 

\\  e  call  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Policy  Mudies  in  Higher  Education  for  a  new  program 

tun  of  $10  million.  We  fully  endorse  the  Council's  recommendation, 
niuifn  M  ^^""S  institutions  program  has  great  potential  for  accoin- 
Po  f.nn^    M  °^  ""owing  a  selected  number  of  institutions 

to  improve  their  jirograms  over  a  o-year  period. 

J}e  are  familiar  with  the  programs  of  the  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  special  project  on  developing  institutions  and  the 
work  of  our  committee  on  predominantly  black  institutions.  It  is  our 
underetand.ng  that  the  programs  have  produced  constructive  changes 
m  institutions  ^yhIch  serve  significant  percentages  of  blacks,  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  American  Indians,  and  other  minorities.  The 
program  should  be  extended. 

The  need  for  continuing  research  in  postsecondary  education  was 
best  Illustrated  by  the  efforts  of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Fi- 
nancmg  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

With  a  valuable  data  base  resulting  from  its  research., the  Commis- 
sion went  out  of  business.  Its  work  was  significant  and  its  recom- 
mendations may  have  long-term  impact.  But  continuing  research  on 
this  and  other  subjects  is  necessary  if  the  educational  system  is  to  re- 
main sensitive  to  current  theories  of  change  and  improvement. 

Uur  ssociety  is  research-oriented  in  both  public  and  private  en- 
deavors. We  are  concerned  over  the  minimal  amount  of  Federal  funds 
available  for  educational  research. 

We  recognize  that  certain  educational  research  projects  have  not 
been  adequately  explained  to  Jfembers  of  Congress  and.  as  is  char- 
actcrisf^ic  of  any  field  of  research,  some  of  the  proiects  have  not  been 
adequately  designed.  Whatever  the  problems  of  initiation  may  be, 
tney  should  not  serve  to  discourage  the  potential  activities  of  "such 
agencies  as  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion. 

The  subcommittee  may  wish  to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of  these 
agencies,  but  we  strongly  recommend  extension  of  programs  of  edu- 
cational research. 

We  regret  that  Congress  has  failed  to  fund  title  X  of  the  educa- 
tTon  amendments.  This  might  have  been  undei-standable  had  the  fund- 
ing of  the  basic  educational  opportunity  grants,  supplemental  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants,  college  work-study,  and  the  State  stu- 
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dent  incentive  grants  been  sufficient  to  induce  a  sharp  increase  in  en- 
rollment. But,  as  enrollment  has  stabilized  and  costs  have  risen  sharp- 
lyy  institutions  have  managed  to  survive  largely  on  the  basis  of  main- 
taming  the  status  quo. 

The  innovation  and  experimentation  so  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
college  curriculum  has  been  minimized,  ^  ^ 

We  also  believe  that  cost  of  education  supplements,  as  provided  m 
title  X,  would  stabilize  the  private  institutions  and  thereby  contrib- 
ute to  the  strengthening  of  the  pluralistic  and  diverse  system  of  higher 
education.  .  . 

We  recommend  that  the  revised  legislation  incorporate  a  provision 
for  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  that  the  au- 
thorization level  relate  to  the  funding  of  the  Federal  student  assistance 
program. 

The  restructuring  of  Federal  education  administration  in  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1072  by  creating  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  developed  nearly  fill  of  thu  characteristics  of  a  regulatory 
agency  rather  than  an  administrative  afrency. 

Fragments  of  the  Federal  education  program  remain  scattered 
among  uuuiy  auFerent  ajiencies,  liie  budget  lor  the  Education  Divi- 
sion is  frequentlv  constrained  by  appropriations  for  noneducation  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  situation  is  not  much  better  than  it  was  in  1972, 

Our  association  has  recently  endorsed  H,R,  60,  establishing  a 
separate  Department  of  Education,  which  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Carl  Perkins  and  Tim  Hall. 

We  believe  that  this  is  an  essential  step  forward  in  the  effort  to 
clarify  responsibilities  for  administration  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. More  specifically,  we  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Department  of  Education  would  contribute  to  a  new  higher  priority 
for  programs  affecting  higher  education.  We  ask  your  support  for 
this  legislation. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  consider  the 
current  status  of  the  Federal/State  i)artnei'ship  in  postsecondary 
education.  The  States  retain  their  historic  commitment  to  maintaining 
ft  strong  system  of  higher  education.  The  Federal  commitment  to 
higher  education  as  a  national  resource  will  require  strengthening  in 
the  iniinediate  future. 

We  would  encourage,  therefore,  an  immediate  reassessment  of  the 
current  priority  for  Federal  programs  affecting  higher  education.  We 
recognize  that  whatever  legislation  evolves  from  the  deliberations  of 
this  subcommittee  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  future  vitality  of 
the  academic  community. 

Our  request  to  you  is  that,  ^fter  very  careful  sifting  of  the  data  and 
exploration  of  the  genuine  needs  of  onr  students,  you  approve  legisla- 
tion which  will  serve  to  stabili.ze  and  strengthen  the  acadt^mic  pro- 
grams of  this  Nation. 

I  would  welcome  your  questions,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  call  upon 
us  for  assistance  as  you  continue  your  deliberations. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 
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yesterilu},tlie  AnaMicnn  Council  on  Education  (ACE),  repi-esented 
by  Mi\  Charles  Saundei-b,  spoke  about  a  new  program  for  graduate 
education. 

What  is  (he  view  of  the  AAUP  on  this,  particularly  since  gniduate 
echication  seenib  to  bi»  slanted  toward  training  college  professors 
where  there  is  a  teacher  surplus  atthis  time? 

Mr.  Yost.  Jt  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  obviously. 

Graduate  education  ser\es  more  purpo.^»b  than  just  traininir  colleiro 
teachers.  ^  ^ 

As  you  know,  a  large  number  of  people  \\ith  <M-aduate  degrees  are 
employed  in  indu.str\,  in  govenunent,  and  else\vliere.  Graduate  edu- 
cation also  serves  the  ijecondar}  function  in  a  univei-sity  of  keeping  the 
research  fiincti(m  ali\e  and  pro\  iding  student  teaching  assistance  that 
help  to  keep  the  university  alive. 

X  think  yon  cannot  look  at  it  merely  as  a  job  creation  situation  for 
professoi-s. 

Ko\\\  it  is  true  that  the  job  market  for  college  teachei"s  is  not  as  good 
as  ir  was.  That  does  not  mean  there  are  no  jobs. 

I  happen  to  know  about  biology  because  1  am  a  biologist. 

This  year,  theiv  were  815  new  positions  available  for  biologists.  So 
you  cannot  talk  in  terni.^  of  just  stepping  out  of  this  altogether.  I 
think,  in  m\  own  \iew,  it  is  necessary  to  restructure  irraduate 
education.  ^ 

nhink  there  is  no  doubt.  Jilx)ut  that. 

Senator  Pkkl.  Don't  you  think  that  a  man  being  trained  to  teach 
biology  or  education,  who  does  nut  get  a  j(ib  in  his  field  and  has  to  w 
into  industry  will  feel  shortchanged? 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  gi\  e  him  some  more  useful  education  ? 

Afr.  Yos;i\  Some  people  would  rather  go  into  industry  than  into  col- 
lege teaching.  Sure,  some  people  are  going  to  feel  shortchanged.  But 
the  whole  edmational  .structure  would  ha\e  to  collapse  if  we  followed 
that  logic. 

Some  people  arc  going  to  go  to  colle^a*  at  an\  lex  el  and  not  get  the 
jo!)  they  wanted  to  get  when  they  went  in. 

Senator  Vklu  T  ain  not  tyii}  ing  it  shoidd  be  eliminated.  I  am  iust  sav- 
inu  should  It  not  be  curtailed,  attenuated,  rather  than  expanded?  ' 

>rr.  Yost.  [  think  it  is  necessary  to  cut  back  on  the  total  amount  of 
money  spent  on  graduate  education.  Ye.s,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

1  he  only  thing  f  think  we  wouKl  be  concerned  with  as  an  association 
IS  how  that  curtailment  occurs,  and  it  could  be  done  in  a  lot  of  verv 
strange  ways. 

If  you  were  to  merely  cut  back  on  the  total  research  support  and 
total  funds  for  graduate  education  and.  say,  well,  somehow  or  other, 
colleges  and  uni\ersities  will  do  this,  then  a  lot  of  important  colleges 
perhaps  would  collapse. 

So  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  at  the.se  programs  pi-etty  much  one 
at  a  time  and  see  which  ones  are  functioning  and  which  ones  are  not. 

As  you  know,  political  problems  here  are  tough,  so  if  yon  just  cut 
hack  the  raw  money,  well.  Harvard  maybe  will  maintain  a  jrood  grad- 
uate program,  and  some  unnamed  nni\crsity  somewhere  will  collapse. 
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I  think  that  is  not  fair,  l)ccauhc  not  all  of  the  graduate  funds  should 
be  in  the  prestige  univei-sitics.         ...  ,  , 

There  is  a  iieetl  for  other  univcreities  to  have  graduate  progi-ams, 
perhaps  cut  down  somewhat.  _  ,•    ,     .  i 

Senator  Pell.  With  regard  to  special  assistance  to  disadvsintaged 
graduate  students,  do  you  think  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  a  student  who 
alreftdy  has  an  A.B.  as  being  disadvantagetl?  Ihe  very  fact  that  you 
have  your  bachelors  degree  moves  you  from  the  disadvantaged 
categorization.  .       ,  .       ,  . 

Air.  Yost.  I  would  like  to  believe  the  granting  of  an  A.B.  would 
remove  disadvantage.  I  do  not  believe,  in  fact,  it  always  does.  Some- 
times it  does.  Many  times  it  does  not.  ,   .  \,  , 

I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  more  people  in  that  group  into 
the  academic  profession  for  .sure,  and  I  think  also  into  important 
positions  in  industry  and  Government.  And  1  think  it  is  necessiiry 
to  encourage  them  to  go  into  graduate  training  because,  in  inany  cases, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  they  would  not  have  those  opportunities. 

So  it  takes  a  special  incentive  to  get  them  into  graduate  programs. 
I  tliink  it  is  important  to  continue  that.  ... 

Senator  Pf^LL.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  some  revision  in 
the  student  assistance  programs?  .  .  ,  i  ,-i  ^„ 

Mr.  Yost.  Yes;  I  think  there  should  be  revision.  We  would  like  to 
see  moi-e  money  given  to  grants,  less  money  directed  to  loans. 

Because  I  say,  I  always  have  to  keep  qualifying  that,  because  we 
do  not  want  to  come  out  against  loans  if  the  other  money  is  not  going 
to  be  there.  Our  thrust  is  more  in  grants,  more  equalization  grants, 
cost  education  supplements,  and  this  sort  of  thing,  and  less  money 

spenton  loans.  ,      .,  •  • 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  agree  with  you,  but  this  is  a  question  of 
dollars  and  cents  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

While  the  rate  of  defnult  is  horrendous,  still  the  taxpayer  piesum- 
ably  spends  less  by  doing  it  with  loans  than  he  does  with  grants,  lhat 
is  an  argument  on  the  other  side.  .      ,     ^,       •  t 

Mr  Yost.  Yes.  I  tell  you  one  impression  that  I  have  is  at  the  present 
time  the  BEOG "s  application  fonn  is  so  complex  that  many  stiulent 
financial  ofticere  on  college  uni\ei-bity  campuses  are  saying,  well,  ]u.st 
go  get  a  loan.  It  is  guaranteed  anyway,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  lo  fill 
out  that  form  is  not  worth  it.  r  n  •„ 

I  think  one  of  the  things  you  have  got  to  look  at  very  carctull}  is 
that  many  people  may  be  applying  for  loans  just  becau.se  the  forms 
are  too  complicated.  This  may  increase,  not  decrease  It. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  this  is  a  very  interesting  point.  It  i.s  we  1  taken. 

The  question  is,  how  can  one  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
make  the  form  any  simpler?     .       ,      ,      ,      ,  ^      i  t 

I  have  tried  filling  out  the  form  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  1 
found  it  a  very  complicated  job  to  do.  ,r      j-    i  •  -m 

Well,  I  thaiik  you  very  much  indeetl,  Profes-sor  Yost,  for  being  with 
us,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sumberg  who  represents  you  well. 

Mr.  Yost.  Thank  you.  n 

[The  prcpai-ed  statement  of  Mr.  Yost  follows  .J 
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Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  «n  Henry  T.  Yost,  professor  of  biology  at  Amherst  College.   I  am  here 
todiy  in  my  e»paeity  as  chaiman  of  the  committee  on  governmental  relations 
of  the  Aneriean  Association  of  University  Professors  (AAUP) .   AAUP  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  association  of  college  and  university  teachers.   We  have  concerned 
ourselves  with  the  relationships  between  goverrri>ent  and  higher  education  since 
the  Association's  establishment  in  1915. 

We  understand  that  the  purpose  of  the  current  series  of  hearings  is  to 
assess  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  and  to  develop  a  set  of  recommendations 
relative  to  the  programs  authorized  by  that  legislation.  My  purpose  here  today 
is  to  provide  a  faculty  perspective  in  the  assessment  of  the  programs  and  to 
give  you- our  recomnendations. 

The  Education  Ar.endments  were  designed  to  permit  direct  Federal  assistance 
to  students  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education,  to  grant  Federal  funds  to  those 
academic  programs  and  institutions  which  are  capable  of  meeting  students' 
current  educational  needs,  and  to  support  educational  research,  innovation, 
and  expermentation  in  higher  education. 

Within  a  year  following  their  passage,  we  analyzed  the  Amendments  and  said 
that  "this  Act  may  prove  to  be  the  rwst  significant  piece  of  legislation  affect- 
ing higher  education  since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  18S2."  We  called 
attention  to  five  provisions  and  said  that  they  deserved  "the  closest  attention 
by  the  entire  higher  education  corr>unity  for  they  could  result  in  revolutionary 
changes  not  just  in  education  but  even  in  the  structure  of  our  society." 
Those  five  provisions  were:   (1)  the  entitlement  provision  of  the  Basic  Educa- 
tional opportunity  Grants;  (2)  the  change  in  emphasis  from  traditionally  defined 
higher  education  to  the  newly  defined  postsecondary  education;  (3)  the  assertion 
in  Title  X  of  a  policy  of  direct  Federal  aid  to  institutions  of  higher  education; 
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(4)  the  creation  of  the  State  Postsecondary  Education  Co™,issions  with  brx,ad 
responsibilities  for  planning  and  coordination;  and  (5)  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Comnission  on  the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

In  a  further  assessment  of  the  /^n*«nts  in  1974,  we  analyzed  the  progress 
of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program,  discussed  the  problems 
created  by  the  SUte  Postsecondary  Education  Conmissions,  and  in  reviewing 
the  current  theories  of  financing  higher  education,  reasserted  the  Association's 
traditional  principle  tnat  "no  qualified  young  man  or  woman  should  be  denied 
.«  col>ge  or  university  education  solaly  because  of  financial  reasons." 

In  the  period  since  1972,  Congress  has  increased  funds  each  fiscal  year 
and  has  acted  in  its  oversight  role  on  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.   He  continue  to  believe  that  the  An,en*,ents 
represent  historic  legislation,  that  the  th.tist  was  m  the  proper  direction, 
and  that,  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  based  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
.wre  in  1972.   The  unfortunate  aspect  has  been  that  since  1972  the  priority 
for  postsecondary  education  relative  to  other  progranmatic  priorities  in 
the  Federal  budget  has  been  permitted  to  decline.   Federal  funding  is  obviously 
.  function  of  priority.   Several  significant  programs  in  the  Education  Amend- 
•ents  have  never  been  funded  while  others  of  equal  significance  have  been 
funded  substantially  below  authorization  levels .   Of  fundamental  concern  to 
us  is  the  need  to  implement  a  tnie  entitlement  under  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants.   The  result  of  the  decline  in  priority,  the  underfunding 
or  non-funding  of  programs,  and  the  failure  to  implement  a  tnie  entitlement 
has  been  a  severe  undercutting  of  expectations,  particularly  among  those 
students  and  potential  students  from  disadvantaged  groups  which  theo'retically 
benefit  from  the  programs  created  by  the  Education  Amenchients. 
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Whatever  their  situations,  the  great  majority  of  students  require  financial 
assistance.   There  is,  as  you  know,  an  increasing  expectation  of  Federal 
assistance  from  students  in  the  middle-income  category.  With  the  sharp  rise 
in  costs  induced  by  inflation,  those  academic  programs  and  institutions  which 
■e«t  the  educational  needs  of  students  are  experiencing  serious  financial 
difficulties.   They  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  expand  even  with  a  marginal 
growth  in  enrollment.   They  lack  funds  to  innovate  and  to  experiment  with 
new  programs  because  there  Is  no  guarantee  of  continued  funding  beyond  the 
initial  funds  and  even  the  initial  funds  may  not  be  available.  Higher 
education  sit',  on  a  precarious  financial  ledge.   Another  severe  Increase  in 
costs  over  which  the  institutions  have  no  control  may  well  push  many  of  them 
into  programs  of  sharp  retrenchment.   This  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  we 
•re  deeply  concerned  about  the  decline  in  the  priority  for  postsecondary 
education  in  the  Federal  budget.   The  National  Conmission  on  the  Financing  of 
Postsecondary  Education  has  recomended  that  the  Federal  government  "accept 
wjor  responsibility  for  financing  postsecondary  educational  programs  that 
serve  goals  and  priorities  that  are  primarily  national."   The  Carnegie  Council 
on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Education  has  recommended  that  the  Federal  govern- 
Mnt  increase  its  share  of  total  public  financial  support  of  postsecondary 
education  to  505  in  order  to  continue  to  encourage  equality  of  opportunity  in 
postsecondary  education,  to  prwiote  scholarship  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
through  support  of  graduate  education  and  research,  to  attain  a  nationwide 
balance  in  opportunities  by  equalizing  opportunities  among  the  states,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  states,  to  assure  a  reasonable  degree  of  overall  institu- 
tional health.    It  appears  to  us  that  in  the  discussions  over  revision  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  the  primary  question  is  what  will  be  the  priority 
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assigned  by  the  Federal  government  to  postsecondary  education  during  tne  next 
decide. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Education  /Vnen*ients  of  1972 
reflected  the  educational  needs  of  our  society  in  a  period  of  intense  social 
change.   The  legislation  which  this  Subcommittee  recommends  should  necessarily 
reflect  prospective  educational  needs  over  the  next  decade.    In  this  context, 
we  believe  that  the  focus  of  attention  must  continue  to  be  on  the  student 
of  postsecondary  education  and  the  academic  programs  and  institutions  which 
"rv-e  to  fulfill  the  students'  educational  needs.   But  that  focus  must  be 
defined  more  precisely  if  the  Federal  higher  education  programs  are  to  have 
the  impact  for  which  they  are  designed.   The  National  Ccxrmission  on  the 
Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education  recognized  that  among  the  most  necessary 
objectives  of  postsecondary  education  are  student  access,  student  choice,  and 
student  opportunity.   Those  objectives  have  not  been  fulfilled  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  1972  Amendments.   New  legislation  should  be  directed  toward 
their  fulfillment.    It  is  also  necessary  to  analyze  the  new  students  currently 
and  prospectively  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education.   Students  are  older 
than  the  traditional  college  age  of  18-21.   There  are  more  wwnen  enrolled 
but  it  appears  that  fewer  blacks  are  applying  for  admission.   There  is  an 
increasing  percentage  of  part-time  students.   Students  are  increasingly  attracted 
to  non- traditional  studies.   Similarly,  students  are  confronted  by  numerous 
and  attractive  alternative  opportunities  outside  of  postsecondary  education.  We 
would  encourage  this  Subcommittee  to  strengthen  those  programs  which  encourage 
these  prospective  students  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  secondary 
level. 

On  the  basis  of  these  preliminary  remarks.  I  wish  now  to  proceed  to  more 
specific  recofmiendations  about  several  of  the  programs  under  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1S72. 
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STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

In  the  long  history  of  higher  education,  financial  resources  have  played 
a  disproportionate  role  in  the  detertnination  of  which  students  will  enroll, 
which  will  remain,  and  which  will  graduate.   As  teachers,  our  primary  concern 
1$  that  financial  assistance  which  will  pertnit  students  to  enroll  and  carry 
on  their  studies  with  minimal  interruption  should  be  available. 

In  fulfilling  Its  responsibility  for  implementation  of  equal  access  and 
iqv?!  opportunity,  Congress  Included  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  an 
entitlement  provision  under  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.  The 
entitlement  held  out  the  promise  of  access  and  opportunity  to  those  prospec- 
tive students  who  lacked  minimal  resources  for  a  postsecondary  education.  The 
promise  has  not  been  fulfilled,  although  a  good  faith  effort  was  made.  Inade- 
quate funding  and  complex  government  regulations  have  frustrated  the  promise. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  strengthen  the 
entitlement  principle  in  order  tr  assist  students  with  genuine  financial 
need  based  on  low  personal  income  or  low  family  income.    The  time  is  now 
appropriate  to  be  bold  in  carrying  out  the  entitlement  provision  under  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  to  make  it  a  true  entitlement  in  the  next 
decade,  and  to  move  swiftly  toward  fulfilling  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity. 

1 .  Under  the  «Acir  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  we  recommend  a  true 
entitlement  of  $1600,  elimination  of  the  one-half  cost  of  education  limitation, 
rencval  of  family  assets  from  any  needs  test,  utilization  of  adjusted  gross 
income  as  the  detemlnant  of  need,  and  a  mandated  program  of  public  information 
about  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants.   We  recoiunend  that  funding  be 
based  on  a  minimum  7S%  participation  rate. 

2.  We  do  not  believe  Supplemental  bducational  Opportunity  Grants  should 
be  eliminated  until  there  Is  full  funding  of  the  State  Student  Incentive 
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Grants.  College  Work-Study,  and  a  true  entitlement  for  BEOGs.   We  reconnend 
that  SE06S  be  awarded  directly  to  students.   Recommended  authorization  level : 
$200  million  each  fiscal  year. 

3.  College  Work-Study  is  one  of  the  mo't  effective  of  the  student  assis- 
Unce  programs.    It  has  significance  well  beyond  its  stated  purposes  since 

It  Is  an  extension  of  both  education  policy  and  man-power  policy.   We  believe 
that  the  program  should  become  more  flexible  by  making  work-study  employment 
eligible  for  academic  credit  and  by  eliminating  need  as  the  basis  for  student 
participation.    Recofmended  authorization  level:    $600  million  for  FY  1977 
wfth  a  $60  million  increment  each  year  thereafter  through  FY  1980. 

4.  The  two  student  loan  programs  „ Guaranteed  Student  i  nAn<;  and  National 
Direct  Student  Loans   pose  an  enigma  for  the  academic  community.    Our  preference 
fs  to  minimize  loans  to  students  although  we  realize  that  in  sonie  instances 
loans  serve  as  the  only  means  by  which  students  may  gain  access  to  higher 
education.   We  prefer  that  the  loan  program  operate  primarily  through  the 
States  with  the  Federal  government  retaining  a  small  emergency  loan  program 
which  would  permit  participation  loans  available  through  the  federally  chartered 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  and  other  conmercial 
lending  institutions  for  those  persons  who  reside  in  areas  where  there  may  be 
Inadequate  loan  funds  or  in  those  cases  of  persons  who  are  regarded  as  high-risk. 
However,  until  there  are  more  feasible  and  better  funded  alternatives  in  the 
grants,  scholarships,  and  work-study  programs,  it  may  be  essential  to  keep 

the  current  loan  structure  in  place. 

5.    One  of  the  programs  which  our  Association  has  encouraged  and  nurtured 
over  the  last  15  years  has  been  the  state  scholarship  programs.   The  Federal 
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state  Student  Incentive  Grants  have  been  designed  to  stimulate  those  States 
which  did  not  have  such  programs  or  whose  programs  were  not  based  on  need. 
The  stite  scholarship  programs,  aided  by  a  relatively  small  amount  of  Federal 
funds,  have  proved  to  be  very  successful  student  aid  programs.   We  believe 
there  should  be  a  Federal  incentive  to  make  all  state  scholarship  programs 
available  to  students  attending  both  public  and  private  institutions  and  to 
permit  portability  of  scholarships  to  out-of-state  institutions.   We  also 
believe  that  the  matching  percentages  under  this  program  should  be  shifted 
to  provide  a  minimum  60^  contribution  by  the  Federal  government.  Recommended 
authorization  level:   S200  million  each  fiscal  year. 

6.  We  fully  endorse  the  Tuition  Equalization  Grants  currently  in 
operation  in  several  states,  and  we  recommend  a  Federal  matching  grants 
program  to  assist  the  States  in  providing  tuition  grants  to  students  enrolled 
in  undergraduate  programs  in  private  colleges  and  universities.   We  endorse 
the  rccotr.Tiendation  r^'ic  vy  the  C?..negie  Council  in  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
Education  concerning  the  Federal  appropriation  for  this  program. 

7.  We  believe  that  in  new  legislation  recognition  should  be  given  to 
the  status  of  independent  students,  part-time  students,  and  state  student 
assistance  programs. 

STATE  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  COf-iJ^ISSIONS 

We  have  been  deeply  concerned  over  the  last  three  years  about  the  1202 
Conmissions.   Our  concern  evolves  from  the  real  and  potential  abuses  of  such 
conmissions.   We  are  not  opposed  to  planning  or  coordination  in  postsecondary 
education.    For  many  years  faculties  have  joined  with  administrations  and  govern 
ing  boards  to  carry  out  such  functions.    But  the  1202  co^issions.  particularly 
where  they  are  separate  from  the  established  governing  boards,  have  an  ill- 
defined  role  in  postsecondary  education  and  therefore  create  serious  problems 
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for  many  institutions.   They  may  eventually  prove  helpful  in  planning.  8ut 
their  potential  impact  on  coordination  is  dubious  and  their  assumed  role  in 
governance  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  shared  responsibility  which  prevails 
in  American  higher  education.   We  are  opposed  to  their  efforts  to  become 
superboards,  remote  and  removed  from  the  campuses  and  indifferent  to  the 
concerns  of  students  and  faculty.   We  think  that  another  bureaucracy  at  the 
state  level  to  watch  over  higher  education  is  unnecessary  and  tha.t  minimal 
funds  will  be  saved  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  1202  cornnissions. 

We  strongly  recornmend  that  in  revising  the  Education  Amendments  Section 
1202  (and  related  sections)  be  deleted  and  that  Federal  funds  for  the  state 
postsecondary  education  coinnissions  be  shifted  to  more  productive  uses. 

COLLEGE  LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

We  reconmend  that  the  present  college  library  programs  provided  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  be  extended 
pending  the  reccomendations  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services,  which  we  have  supported  since  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40  by  Senator  Pell.    There  is  a  ccuplexity  of  needs  in  college 
library  programs,  some  of  which  are  related  to  the  training  of  specralized 
personnel  and  others  related  to  facilities  and  technology.   Tne  relatively 
small  Federal  appropriation,  in  contrast  to  both  the  authorization  and  the 
demonstrated  need,  provides  minimal  assistance.   However,  libraries  are  one 
of  the  most  Important  parts  of  the  educational  process,  and  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  their  being  ignored  in  the  funding  of  postsecondary  education. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Carnegie  Council 
on  Policy  studies  in  Higher  Education  for  a  new  program  of  Federal  support 
for  research  libraries  with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10  million.  We 
fully  endorse  the  Council's  recommendation. 
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STRENGTHEtllilG  DEVELOPING  IMSTITUTIOHS 

The  Developing  Institutions  Program  has  great  potential  for  accomplishing 
the  purpose  of  allowing  a  selected  number  of  institutions  to  Improve  their 
programs  over  a  five-year  period.   We  are  familiar  with  the  programs  of  the 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  our  own  Special  Project  on  Developing  Institutions 
«nd  the  work  of  our  conmittee  on  predominantly  black  institutions.    It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  programs  have  produced  constructive  changes  in  institu- 
tion, which  serve  significant  percentages  of  blacks.  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 
American  Indians,  and  other  minorities.  The  program  should  be  extended. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

The  need  for  continuing  research  in  postsccondary  education  was  best 
Illustrated  by  the  efforts  of  the  National  Cotimission  on  the  Financing  of 
Postsecondary  Education.   With  a  valuable  data  base  resulting  from  its  research, 
the  Conwission  went  out  of  business.    Its  work  was  significant  and  its  recom- 
mendations may  have  long-tem  impact.    But  continuing  research  on  this  and 
other  subjects  is  necessary  if  the  educational  system  is  to  remain  sensitive 
to  current  theories  of  change  and  improvement.   Our  society  is  research-oriented 
in  both  public  and  private  endeavors.   We  are  concerned  over  the  minimal  amount 
of  Federal  funds  available  for  educational  research.   We  recognize  that  certain 
educational  research  projects  have  not  been  adequately  explained  to  members 
of  congress,  and.  as  is  characteristic  of  any  research,  some  of  the  projects 
have  not  been  adequately  designed.   Whatever  the  problems  of  initiation  may 
be.  they  should  not  serve  to  discourage  the  potential  activities  of  such  agencies 
as  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education. 

The  Subcommittee  may  wish  to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of  these  agencies, 
but  we  strongly  recon^end  extension  of  programs  of  educational  research. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTTTlrTlQHs  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

He  regret  that  Congress  has  failed  to  fund  Title  X  of  the  Education 
A«n*.ents.   Thi's  might  have  been  understandable  had  the  funding  of  the  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants;  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 
College  Work-Study,  and  the  State  student  Incentive  Grants  been  sufficient  to 
induce  a  sharp  increase  in  enrollment.   But  as  enrollment  has  stabilized  and 
costs  have  risen  sharply,  institutions  have  managed  to  survive  largely  on 
th.  basis  of  maintaining  the  status  quo.   The  innovation  and  experimentation 
so  Vital  to  the  success  of  the  college  curriculum  has  been  minimized.   We  also 
believe  that  cost-of-education  supplements,  as  provided  in  Title  X.  would 
stabilize  the  private  institutions  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  pluralistic  and  diverse  system  of  higher  education. 

We  recoimiend  that  the  revised  legislation  incorporate  a  provision  for 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  that  the  authorization 
level  relate  to  the  funding  of  the  Federal  student  assistance  programs. 

A  HEW  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDIirATtOM 

The  restructuring  of  Federal  education  administration  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  by  creating  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
has  not  proved  satisfactory.   The  Office  of  Education  has  developed  nearly  all 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  regulatory  agency  rather  than  an  administrative 
*gency.    Fragments  of  the  Federal .education  program  remain  scattered  among 
Kwny  different  agencies.   The  budget  for  the  Education  Division  is  frequently 
constrained  by  appropriations  for  non-education  programs  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.   The  situation  is  not  much  better  than  it 
was  in  1972. 
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Our  Association  has  recently  endorsed  H.R.  60  establishing  a  separate 
Department  of  Education,  which  was  introduced  by  Congressmen  Carl  Perkins  and 
Tin  Hall.   We  believe  thdt  this  is  an  essential  step  forvard  in  the  effort 
to  clarify  responsibilities  for  administration  of  Federal  education  programs. 
More  specifically,  we  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  separate  Department  of 
Education  would  contribute  to  d  new  higher  priority  for  programs  affecting 
higher  education.   We  ask  your  support  for  this  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I- urge  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  the  current 
status  of  the  Federal/State  partnership  in  postsecondary  education.   The  States 
retain  their  historic  cofrmitment  to  maintaining  a  strong  system  of  higher 
education.   The  Federal  conmitnujnt  to  higher  education  as  a  national  resource 
will  require  strengthening  in  the  imr.ediate  future.  We  would  encourage, 
therefore,  an  iwnediate  reassessment  of  the  current  priority  for  Federal 
programs  affecting  higher  education.   We  recognize  that  whatever  legislation 
evolves  from  the  deliberations  of  this  Subcorrmittee  will  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  future  vitality  of  the  academic  conmunity.    Our  request  to  you  is  that 
after  very  careful  sifting  of  the  data  and  exploration  of  the  genuine  needs 
of  our  students  you  approve  legislation  which  will  serve  to  stabilize  and 
strengthen  the  academic  programs  of  this  nation. 

I  would  welcome  your  questions,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  call  upon  us 
for  assistance  as  you  continue  your  deliberations. 
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Vn^rp  11   ''''i-^'V  "«ff-,"''t»ossos  will  be  representiiig  the  United 
iScgro  College  iund  and  the  National  Association  for  E^ual  Sor- 
V."f  "'f^^r  E^'"?'tion.  Myles  M.  Fisher  IV,  executive  K- 

tfoT  rTlbff'¥'"\^"'r^^"'^'  OPP«rt«'nity  in  Higher  EdS- 
tion,  Di.  Charles  A.  Lyons,  Jr.,  nres  dent.  Nntionni  A=.Sw.:of;^„ 


f  und.  inc.    -.v.^." 

toEsiLVoVrs^^ 

STATEMENT  OF  MYLES  M.  FISHER  IV,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  CHARLES  A.  LYONS  JR 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
^1^^^^^^  EDUCATION,  AND  CHANCELLOR,  FAYETTEVILLE 
STATE  UNIVERSITY,  NORTH  CAROLINA;  DR.  MILTON  Z.  OURRY 
JR.,  PRESIDENT,  BISHOP  COLLEGE,  DALLAS,  TEX.,  SECRETARY* 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION,  AND  PRESIDENT,  UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND 
INC.,  A  PANEL 

Mr.  FisiiKK.  T  ain  Afyles  Fisher,  executive  secretary,  National  As- 
sociation for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education.^ 
cafinn  n^n'^p"  and  members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
vi^^.fL    f  °"  ^^''^?'"        P"'>'ic  Welfare,  the  National 

Asso<  ition  foi-Lqual  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education  is  happy  to 

ho  H  SoI^'t.^,?'^"!- 1°  '"T"^  testimony  on  the  reauthorization  of 
tlio  Higher  Education  Amendments. 

Our  ^yitnesses  today  are  Dr.  Charles  Lyons.  Jr..  president  of  the 

i  dX  Afil?!    '  p''^'^  ^       Univei-sity  of  North  Carolina; 

and  Dr.  Milton  Iv.  Ciin-y.  Jr.,  president  of  Bishop  College.  Dallas.  Tex 

rrHfer'Shlr^       t''""^'  -^««<?^i«tion  for  icqual  bpportm  ity  h 
7)       ^  •  "'"^  Pn^sident  of  United  Negro  Collegl  Fund,  Inc. 

and    n  vSl'/i^^'  TT  T  "'"^^f'  hist^orically  black  col 

aiKl  uim-rsities;  student  financial  assistance;  strengthening  develoD- 

ing  institutions;  ami  other  higher  education  pi'ognimT       "  ^ 
Our  witnesses  will  address  themselves  to  these  areas.  We  would  ask 
that  these  and  other  materials  besubmitted  for  the  record. 

Senator  Pku-.  I  hey  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  your  panel  testimony. 
Mr.  FrsiiKR.  Tn  view  of  the  time,  we  will  ask  Dr.  Lyons  to  mnke  n 

.Ur.  Lyo.vs.  r  am  Charles  Lyons,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
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I  am  happy  to  U  biwk  bc-foiv  >oiir  subcommittee  again.  I  iiad  the 
pleasure  of  appciiring  once  before,  1  believe.   

I  would  like  to  make  some  backgi-ouiul  conuneiits,  Mr.  Cliairmaii, 
relative  to  the  association  which  we  represent  and  the  institutions 
which  constitute  this  association.  i  .1    ,  .,.,1 

There  aixi  1U7  of  these  institutions  i-eprosenting  both  2-yeai  and 
4-vear  public  and  private  institutions,  a  number  of  windi  Imve  grad- 
uate ai  d  professional  schools  in  about  19  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia!  These  institutions  enroll  upward  of  ;200,000  studen  s  at 
the  present  time  and  annually  graduate  more  than  30,000  students 
with  undergraduate  ilegrees  aiul  graduate  and  professional  degrees. 

Tlicse  institutions  liave  been  the  providers  of  equal  education  oppor- 
tunity with  access,  choice,  and  achie^emeut  for  thousands  of  students 

over  the  years.  .     .       ,.,       .  „.«•„,.;„„ 

At  the  pi-esent  time,  these  institutions,  like  othei?,  are  sutteiing 
from  the  economic  crisis  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  *-o''t"»»"g 
to  do  an  adequate  educational  job  considering  the  resources  that  thcj 
have  with  which  to  do  these  jobs.  ...  .       ^  1  „„ 

One  thin"  we  would  i)oint  out  is  that  in  the  country  at  large 
blacks  and  "other  minorities  represent  '\ '>isP'-«P«'"t'""'\*^,,f 
the  cnrolhneiit  in  institutions  of  higher  educat  ion,  both  at  he  undei- 
gradiiate  and  graduate  and  profes-sional  levels  We  do  have  to  con  end 
Tvith  the  concepts  of  some  people  al)Out  whether  or  not  these  institu- 

^'"llwuld  Viife^o^m  briefly  to  some  of  the  thoughts  of  some  people 
in  this  regard  and,  one:  to  .say  that  these  institutions,  oyer  the  yeai^, 
have  beem  in  many  cases,  the  only  avenue  through  which  black  a  d 
minority  yoimgstoi^  have  had  the  oppoitumty  for  upwaixl  mobility 

"  The^nsUtutious,  right  today,  havu  more  students  applying  for 
admission  than  thev  can  accept.  .         .  , 

Another  thing  to  point  out  is  that  these  institutions  are  accredited 
bv  the  same  regional  accrediting  associations  that  »«c'-edi  o  her  ij^t  - 
tutions  in  the  country.  Tl'ey  do  not  deny  equal  oppoi-tnnity  to  pei-sons 

^"fJidencriiulicates  that  many  of  the  other  institutions  are  cutting 
bac^k  and  Retrenching  in  their  programs  to  aid  disadvantaged  young- 
sters from  minority  groups.  ,  , 

So  these  youngsters  have  got  to  go  somewhere,  and  \\e  teel  0111 
institutions  provide  that  resource  for  them.  ,     ,,    ,    ■  i 

S  other  point  1  would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  the  background 
info  inS.  T  would  like  to  emphasize  th  s,  that  these  .nstitutions 
have  historically  championed  the  cause  of  equal  employment  and 

'"ff  von  look  ar'the  history  of  theui.  especially  the  private  ones  that 
were io  under  the  legislative  restrictions  for  public  institutions  in  the 
Soldi  tl  a  hey  have  never  had  in  their  charters  any  discriminatory 
pCis'ions  and^that,  by  and  largo  t^.ey  have  "'-'^{^Jf/l '"l^Ff 
faculties  and  staffs  and  integrated  student  bodies.  And  today  m  this 
cSui'v  tile  historic  black  i.islitutions  are  perhaps  the  most  integrated 
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!.hfc?uJ^'.y of  staff,  faculty,  student,  bodies,  in 

«,  J»'?"i  M  *°  -P^'?*^  ^"'^'^J'  flifit  when  you  think  about  the 
SSon  :S  ;f  ^^'""^  of  tliese  iLtit.Uiolls  tXher 

staSS  ^^'»encan  society,  I  would  like  to  point  out  tTiese 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  black  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  -ire 
g  uduates  of  hese  inst  tutions.  1  shudder  to  think  u™U  S  ^e' 

L"lhe^rsti?;,Ss - 

41i;ESfir;/tfS 

rustic!'  rhuZ'r^!^       n'"'*^'  ^"'f"'  S»P>-e"ie  Court 

Jus  ce  Iluiig(XKl  Mai-shall  ai-c  products  of  these  institutions. 

com  tfos  3        ^  ^'"''"m  of  the  elected  black  officials  in  the  cities, 

iiistoiicalh  b  ack  colleges  and  univoreities  as  well  as  a  simificant 
proportion  of  those  in  the  entim  Nation  signincant 

d<.^TXVV'T-^  ""A?'-  u'"'*^'',  ^^''^^  the  highest  academic 
aUh- Witck  coUegr"^"'  fo-  the  histori- 

Ji^nz'z:^^^!''' 

r  thlironKi,fTL°^  the  fiK-ts  and  background,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
1  think  ought  to  be  ii  part,  of  the  ivcord  as  a  basis  for  looking  at  and 
suggesting  and  recominendin^r  some  other  of  the  types  of  rograms 
which  will  be  recommended  by  my  colleagues,        Curiy  anf  Mr! 

Mr.  CoRRY.  JJenator  Pell  and  ineinbei-s  of  the  sulwommittee,  I  am 
,     V  ■    1  P'"<^^"'e"t  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  Inc 

winch  >"clude.c  some  41  predoininantl;y^  black  institutions  with  enrofi- 
ineiit  of  some  48.000  students  graduatrng  some  T,500  students  pe?  ySr. 

T  a  n  al.%  president  of  Bishop  College  in  Dallas,  Te.\-  a  privafi  in- 
st, ution  w  nchlu^  . profited  greatly  tvom  ti^ine^clo.T^p^ogram?  de- 
veloped by  the  Federal  Government  since  the  1960's  ^ 
,JJT7  Tl-n^^rrr^''  "^^""^      ^'"^  of  the  team  concerning  the  iin- 
tS  strengthening  developing  institu- 

^-''"/''i  ^''"^         significant  things  which  the  Federal  Gov- 

ernment has  done  in  higher  education  in  tlie  past  score  of  years  has 

M  the  P'-^*^-        it«  expansion  trfncl  ide 

botl,  tlie  basic  program  and  now  the  advanced  institutional  develop- 
ment program,  which  represent,  I  tliink,  some  high  water  ii  arksTf 
Federal  participation  and  improvement  of  educational  opportunity 
and  increasing  acce.,s  to  members  of  minority  groups  and  foV  the  S 

JJ^^'^'T''''^  'V'^  '^^'^  ^lone,  despite  the  fact  that.  urSi 

recently,  the  program  has  not  been  funded  witll  respect  to  the  appro 
priations,  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  L  shoul    1  kc  to 
recommend  some  improvement. 
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Yon  will  be  intei  estoil  to  know  that  some  41  institutions  have  moved 
within  the  past  3  veal's  to  the  advanced  state  where  they  are  able  to 
plan  over  a  3-  to  5-yeiir  period  and  mnke  considerable  progress,  and  in 
our  own  institutions  progi-ess  has  been  almost  unbelievable.  1  «in  ciU 
evidences  from  most  of  the  other  institutions,  pointing  out  tlie  same 

'^'^Ivldo  havesome  recommendations  which  have  come  from  practically 
all  the  members  who  have  participated  in  these  programs,  and  we 
should  like  to  present  them  to  yon.  They  are  listed  in  expanded  form 
in  the  paper  to  be  given  to  yon:  ...  i  „ 

(1)  The  program  i,honld  be  continued  as  is  with  maxinnim  clianges 
in  the  basic  and  advanced  institutions  subparts  of  the  program. 

(2)  The  basic  institutional  development  program  should  be  con- 
tinned  with  a  minimum  funding  requirement  of  ijOO  million. 

(3)  The  lulvanced  institutional  development  program  should  be 
continued  with  a  minimum  funding  requirement  of  $60  mdlion. 

(4)  The  major  emohasis  i,houl(r continue  to  be  those  institutions 
that  serve  large  populations  of  disad\antaged,  minority,  and  low- 
income  stiident^;.  ...        .,,1        -  1.  1  ■* 

(5)  The  best  interest  of  these  institutions  will  be  protected  if  the 
operational  side  of  thib  program  is  maintained  at  the  nntional  level 
rather  than  decentnilizing  it.  ,    •  i  f.,„r1« 

(6)  The  4-year/2-year  percentage  designation  on  le\el  ol  tuiuis 
should  be  continued  at  the  pre.-,ent  7G  percent  for  4-year  institutions 
and  24  percent  for  2-ye{ir  institutions. 

(7)  The  developing  institutions  should  continue  to  be  given  the 
matcliing  waiver  in  the  following  programs-college  library  assist- 
ance progi-am,  college  library  training  and'  research  prograni,  iaient 
SSearch,  Upward  Hound,  special  .service  for  the  disadvantaged  students, 
educational  opportunity  centei-s  programs,  college  work  study,  co- 
operative eilucation  programs,  national  dired  student  loan  progi-am. 
financial  assistance  for  improvenient  of  undergraduate  institutions, 
and  construction  of  academic  facilities.  . ,     ,  .  f 

(S)  The  indirect  cost  provi.-,ioii  should  be  reconsidered  as  a  part  ot 

these  programs.  .     ,      _         ,  •   ^-i.  t- 

(!))  The  replacement  of  funds  feature  in  the  advanced  ins-titutions 

development  program  regulations  should  be  reconsidered  in  view  of 

the  economic  crisis  and  its  impact  upon  these  institut  ions. 

( 10)  The  funds  should  be  permitted  to  be  used  to  set  up  enclow- 

ments  in  these  institutions  as  well  as  to  allow  institutions  to  seek  otiier 

^"^^iTrThe  program  should  take  into  consideration  the  small  number 
of  yet  unaccredited  black  colleges  that  need  this  support  to  move 
toward  their  accreditation.  ,     ,     n     ■  +1.0 

(12)  The  consideration  of  increased  levels  of  authorization  fo  the 
developing  institutions  program  at  $140  million  for  fiscal  year  1977, 
$lfiO  million  for  fii,cal  year  1978,  $180  million  for  fiscal  year  19<9,  and 
S200  million  for  fiscal  year  1980.  ,   .      ,       1  w.. 

I  just  have  two  or  three  recommondations  to  make  witli  remir d  to 
private  institutions,  since  T  do  represent  tlie  United  Negro  College 
Fund  also. 
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of  ai  i  J  I  f  ' '  '"'  ''"t'''  >■  P'"<^^''^1«  deliver  a  viable  system 
of  aid  to  students,  most  of  wlioiii  come  from  families  whose  incomes 

place  them  at  the  poverty  levol.sl.ould  be  increased. 

Uo  think  there  should  be  freedom  in  the  world's  greatest  democracy 

aid^mi^ims"'"^''  «f"d.V,  student 

rwiLnTf 'r*"''  for  yonr  consideration  a  college  en- 

dowment funding  pro;^rram.  This  is  the  brainchild  of  Dr.  Pattoi-son 
We  give  yon  information  dealing  with  it.  ."rci-soii. 
lhe.se  institutions  plan  for  the  future.  We  think  the  Federal  Gov- 

th^c^^u'^'r''  'ir^^.^^"""  f'"'  endowment  as      id  ?or 

'  C  ,1  v!        "^^V'J  "'"s  «'!,<""■  ^•">"P"«os  with  much  less  risk. 
10  v^^of         ^'"'^         '""""-^'^  ^•">'<i>"".nce  for  another 

10  ve.ii^  of  a  program  for  grants  and  loans  to  renovate  and  update 
academic  and  housing  facilities  and  to  install  up-to-date  equi  E 
enable  them  to  make  that  curricnlum  relative  to  the  emei4."-  l  ec  l^^^ 
of  students  and  society.  ^'n^i^^m^  ntuis 

<:.l!l7'ji""''  •'''"'I'l'^  «"PPort  institutional  support  grants  for  student 
wholaiships  and  loans  do  not  help  institutions  as  much  as  some  things, 
since  none  of  them  charge  enoiigli  to  cover  the  total  cost  of  education. 

I  hen  we  think  there  should  he  provision,  as  I  indicated  before,  by 
indirect  cast  in  gniiils  made  to  traditioiiallv  black  colleges 

rii  conchusion  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  .ay  that  America  stands  to- 
I)iolit  from  tlie  devolopnient  of  a  tremendous  reservoir,  the  heretofore 
untap|K'(  so<-.ia  ecnnoini,-,  and  political  power  represented  and  resi- 
dent in  his  tenth  of  the  population  repi-eseiitcd  by  the  black  minority 
.iiu  by  10  peiveiit  of  our  total  poijulation  in  urban  and  rural  poor. 

W  e  would  like  to  iir.re  you  to  take  bold  steps  necessary  to  keep  our 
givat  Nation  jnoving  from  sliirtsleeve.s  to  shirt.sleeves  in  three  .'eii- 
(M-atioiLS-we  hehcye  in  creative  solntioius  which  implementation  of 
oiM- suggest  ions  will  acliie\e  aud  uill  enable  America  to  make  its  future 
gmiter  and  more  glorious  than  its  past. 

Mr.  Fi.siiKU.  Senator  Pell,  one  of  the  priorities  every  association, 
tor  the  past  few  yeai-s.  has  been  that  of  financial  assistance. 
We  have  a  .statement  on  student  financial  assistance. 
1  realize  that  the  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail  on  that 
s  atenient.  but  T  would  like  to  .say  that  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Kducatioii  Aiiiciidiiients  of  1972.  the  Student  assistance  piwrram  as 
proposed,  continues  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  assist  those  students 
that  Have  need  with  regard  to  (jaiticipation  in  education  experience. 

institutions  that  we  serve  depend  gmitlv  upon  student  assistance  in 
adcfiua  e  siuils  .so  that  students  might  have  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
-suing  their  educational  e.vperiences  within  this  type  of  environment. 

A  tiered  approach  to  student  financial  as-i.stiince  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  students  real  oi)tion.s  to  go  with  initial  access  that  a  program 
of  ,he  basic  educational  opportunity  grants  type  will  afford  many 
.studenf.s. 

A  ini.v  of  grants,  work,  loan.s,  coopera»i\e  education  types  should 
make  up  this  ai)proacli.  A  iiece.s.siry  condition  is  that  lill  funds  in 
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these  respecti\u  piogiuinh  l>c  iiicrcah«d  to  ucconunodatc  the  expanded 
enrollments  so  that  no  btiidentb  will  be  tnrned  away  and  tnrned  off 
because  of  hick  of  the  avaihibility  of  financial  options  for  the  edu- 
cational experience.  ^ 

I  would  say  that,  in  many  instances,  it  may  be  tnat  inadequate 
amount  of  funds  in  other  programs,  other  than  BEOG,  have  also  been 
a  part  of  the  i-eason  whv  BEOG  grants  have  not  been  used. 

The  student  would  ha\e  a  fraction  of  the  grant,  but  there  was  no 
way  to  get  the  other  part  of  (he  money  that  he  needed  to  make  up 
the  total  package.  . 

Senator  Pkll.  You  would  support  the  concept  of  clnnmating  the 
half  cost  provision  in  the  basic  grant  program?  .   ,   ^  mi 

Mr.  FisiiKH.  Well,  that  has  been  a  point  that  the  jury  is  kind  of  still 
out  on.  We  are  still  discui>sing  and  debating  that  issue,  what  is  the 
real  implication  of  the  removal  of  that  half  cost? 

The  question  has  to  do  basically  with,  in  the  initial  putting  together 
the  program,  was  half  cost  put  there  to  save  Federal  funds? 

Was  it  tliere  to,  in  a  sense,  give  real  options  between  public  and 
private  scctoi*s,  or  wa?>  it  there  because  you  did  not  want  to  give  a 
student  all  the  money,  to  give  them  a^  free  ride,  and  these  are  some  of 
the  considerations?  ^   .         ^      ^  r  xi 

Senator  Pki.l.  Since  I  wa.s  the  one  responsible  in  great  part  for  the 
provision,  and  I  can  siy  it  was  not  designed  to  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiuinent  money.  It  was  de^^igncd  basically  to  give  more  of  an  option 
between  private  and  public  institutions.  ^  ,  - 

Mr.  FisHKK.  We  are  still  sort  of  debating  if,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances, if  that  is  removed,  what  does  that  really  do?  1  ,  -11 

We  have  not  finished  getting  our  data  together  as  to  how  that  will 
come  out  for  these  paKicular  institutions.  .„  ^  ,  .. 

Senator  Pkll.  Let  us  know  your  view.  T  think  you  will  find,  grenerally 
speaking,  mo^t  of  the  education  community  seems  to  want  this  provi- 
sion removed.  i      •  o 

What  is  vour  thought  with  reg^ird  to  graduate  education  < 

l>o  vou  think  there  shouhl  be  a  special  program  for  minority  group 
students  in  grailuate  e<lucatioiK  specifically,  can  a  student  be  disad- 
vantaged if  he  has  received  his  bachelors  degree? 

Mr.  FisHKK.  In  our  .society  toilav,  I  do  not  think  we  can  say,  because 
a  pei-son  has  a  bachelor s \lcgrec,  that  he  is  disadvantaged.  There 
are  many  areas  whiiih  require  a  master's  degree,  as  years  ago,  the  high 
school  degree  wa^  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  important  phase  of 
one*se^lucation  and  development. 

To<lay,  the  bachelor's  degree  probably  means  no  more  tlian  a  Ingli 
school  degree  meant  in  the  past. 

Actually,  if  you  are  going  to  move  into  leadci-ship  positions,  if  you 
are  «'oing  to  have  jobs  where  you  are  going  to  liave  an  oppoiiunity 
to  provide  leadei-ship,  then  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  master's 
and  different  professional  degrees,  and  maybe  a  doctor's  degree. 

Senator  Pki.l.  T  would  be  incline<l  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Lyons.  If  I  could  make  this  comment. 

Many  of  these  voungstei-s,  and  we  have  done  some  calculations, 
al)out  '75  pcivent  of  the  youngstei-h  who  go  to  our  institution  alone 
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come  from  families  with  iiu-ome  of  less  than  $(),(K)0  a  year.  Those  voiinff- 
stei-s  barely  make  it  out  of  college  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  You 
have  got.  some  really  bright  youngstei-s  in  the.se  classes. 

Our  institutions  and  other  institutions  need  nrofe.si:Oi-s.  and  some- 
how these  bright  jewels  who  come  out  with  bacwilaureate  degrees, 
unless  tliev  have  some  means  of  going  to  graduate  school,  to  earn 
graduate  degrees,  have  to  go  into  the  job  markets,  and  thev  may  never 
get  back  into  graduate  schools.  * 

We  need  more  dentists.  The  state  of  dental  health  among  blacks 
and  m,noritie.s  in  this  country  is  atrocious.  We  need  to  encourage  more 
of  these  youngstei-s  to  go  into  dental  school. 

\Ve  need  more  doctoi-s  and  more  lawyere. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the  legally  trained  peisons  in  this  eountrv, 
Kgroimd"  -statistics  T  read,  are  pei^ns  from  minority 

ev^r'yTkv ''^  ''"^  ''""'^       ^"""^^        ^^^^'^^'^'S  t''«fc  ^^c  imd 

Senato'r  Pkij  Tn  your  institution.s.  what  peirentage  of  the  faculty 
IS  not  black  >.  What  percent  would     white?  ^ 

Mr.  Lvo.vs.  Fn  many  of  these  institutions,  it  is  upward  of  30  to 
. .-)  poirent.  Tn  some  of  thcse  institutions.  .50  pcrecnt  of  the  faculties  are 
nonblack.  of  the  liKStoricallv  black  institutions. 

Senator  Pkm,.  Of  the  siudent  body  of  the  institutions  for  which 
you  s|)ealf,  what  i)ereentiige  of  tho.se  would  be  nonblack? 

.Mr.  Lvo.N-.s.  Tt  ranges  from  4  or  5  percent  up  to  35  or  even  60 
p«M  <Tn  in  soine  instaiu-t>s-in  institutions,  let  us  .say.  like  West  Virginia 
htate.  that  usi>d  to  be  an  all-black  institution,  and  Lincoln  UniveT-sitv 
in  Afissouri.  Bowie  State  College  has  3.)  percent,  Kentucky  State  Uni- 
vei-sity.  It  IS  up  to  alwut  35  percent.  ' 

Lincoln  University  in  Pennsylvania,  T  am  sure  it  is  up  to  about 
•Jj>  jKjrcent.  ' 

tiots""^"'  ^'"^  "'■"'■''^''^  for  your  insfcitu- 

In  other  words,  what  is  the  average  pcix-entage  of  nonblack  atten- 
dance at  your  in.stitntions? 

Mr.  Lyo.vs.  Could  we  get  those  and  furni.sh  tliein  to  you? 

henator  T  kll.  We  would  like  to  have  those  for  "inclusion  in  the 
record  along  with  your  .statement, 

testimony  '"^^^^'^  f"''  '''''"o  "  'f''  appreciate  your 

Tt  is  good  seeing  yon  again. 
Mr.  Fisher.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pei,l.  ^fr.  li-isher,  I  know  we  have  worked  together  quite 
closely,  and  it  is  a  delight  that  vou  are  here.  ' 
Mr.  FisiiKit.  Thank  you  very  much. 

fTlic  yint  prepared  statement  of  JVfessi-s.  Fisher,  Lyons,  and  Curry 
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The  National  Association  For  Equal  Opportunity  In  Higher 
Education  represents  the  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  this  nation.    There  are  some  107  institutions 
representing  private  2-year  and  4-year  institutions,  public 
2-year  and  4-year  institutions,  as  well  as  Graduate  and  Pro- 
fessional Schools  located  in  fifteen  southern  states,  four 
northern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.    These  institu- 
tions enroll  upwards  of  200,000  students  and  graduate  more  than 
30,000  students  annually  with  undergraduate,  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional degrees.    Since  1966  these  institutions  have  awarded 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  undergraduate^  graduate  and 
profes:;ional  degrees.    They  have  been  the  providers  of  equal 
educat-ional  opporutnity  with  access,  choice  and  achievement  for 
thousands  of  their  students. 

Higher  education  has  been  the  means  by  which  students 
from  low-income     .ckgrounds  have  been  able  to  attain  upward 
mobility  into  the  larger  society.    The  historically  black 
colleges  represent  an  existing  mechanism  that  can  be  improved 
and  used  to  intensify  the  positive  efforts  of  equalize  oppor- 
tunity for  all  students. 

Historically  black  institutions  with  an  overwhelmingly 
high  proportion  of  low-income  students,  limited  or  no  endow- 
ments, coupled  with  extraordinarily  limited  resources,  are 
victims  of  policies  that  cater  and  respond  to  developments  m 
higher  education  in  general  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the 
strategic  and  yet  peculiar  position  of  black  colleges. 
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The  present  economic  crisis  has  taken  and  continues  to 
take  its  toll  upon  these  institutions.    Retrenchments  .are 
cutting  into  real  opportunities  for  these  students  along  yith 
other  forces  and  ideas  at  work  today  which  seek  to  undercut, 
undermine  and  negate  the  value  of  this  experience  -for  all 
students.    However,  if  our  society  is  to  be  "free"  we  will  con- 
tinue to  need  those  persons  trained  in  the  utilization  of  those 
ideas  and  values  that  proiaote  this  freedom.    A  democratic 
society  which  ideally  Levies  on  human  beings  and  responses 
cannot , functAOn  at  its  highest  level  without  free  thinking 
persons. 

Committments  are  falling  off  at  many  non  historically 
black  institutions.    These  indicate  that  black  colleges  must 
keep  on  with  what  they  are  about  if  sizeable  numbers  of  blacks, 
minorities  and  other  students  are  to  be  counted  in  the  educa- 
tional future  of  this  country. 

The  status  of  minorities  in  this  country  is  still  alarm- 
ing.    In  1970  Census,  minorities  constituted  16.8  percent  of 
the  U.  S.  population,  but  only  10.6  percent  of  the  postsecondary 
education  enrollment.    Of  minorities  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
institutions,  only  about  one-fourth  are  enrolled  in  the  upper 
division.    Many  minority  students  in  community  colleges  are  in 
terminal  occupational  programs. 

Blacks,  while  comprising  11.1  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, comprise  only  6.9  percent  of  undergraduate  enroll'-.c'^t 
in  colleges  and  universities.    Black  enrollment  in  higher  ^duca- 
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tion  peaked  in  1972  and  has  declined  sine  that  time. 

In  graduate  and  professional  schools,  minority  enrollment 
'is  disproportionately  low-comprising  only  5.8  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment.    Blacks  as  a  percent  of  this  figure  represent 
between  3.3  to  4.1  percent. 

In  spite  of  these  trends,  there  are  those  today  who  would 
have  you  thinJ:  that  blach  colleges  are  no  longer  a  resource  and 
necessary.    They  hide  behind  the  following  argunients  to  which 
wd  reply.: 

1.  It  can  no  longer  be  argued  that  these  insti- 
tutions are  necessary  to  provide  minority 
students  with  an  opportunity  for  postsecondarv 
education. 

^^Pfy  "  The  other  institutions  have  not  shown 
a  willingness  to  adequately  service  large  numbers 
of  theoe  students,    it  would  probably  not  even  be 
desirable  if  such  institutions  are  insensitive  to 
the  real  needs  of  these  students.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  other  institutions  would  absorb  the  students 
who  attend  black  colleges  if  there  were  no  black 
colleges.  --iu^-^ 

2.  These  institutions  are  becoming  increasingly  less 
acceptable  to  minority  students  as  increased 
student  aid  and  student  support  services  make 
better  quality  education  available  to  them. 

Rej[>l^  -  Black  institutions  have  more  students 
Applying  for  admission  than  they  can  accept. 
They  would  accept  many  mox-e  if  they  had  the 
necessary  student  financial  assistance  to  give 
thom  along  with  the  other  necissary  services  and 
facilities. 

3.  Since  these  institutions  are  of  low  quality,  signi- 
ficant improvement  of  them  is  not  feasible, 

ESSlX  7  To  dispel  this  notion,  these  schools  are 
accredited  by  the  same  agencies  that  accredit  all 
schools.    These  institutions  must  bo  recognized 
in  their  own  right  as  opportunity  centers  for 
their  students. 
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Support  of  minority  institutions  helps  perpetuate 
de  facto  segregation  in  higher  education. 

Reply  -  These  schools  don't  deny  opportunity  to 
any  persons  who  apply  based  on  race  or  other 
discriminatory  acts.    These  institutions  have 
shown  the  ability  to  be  responsive  to  all  American 
The  changes  in  the  border  state  institutions  bear 
out  this  point.    They  have  the  most  integrated 
faculties  in  the  higher  education  community. 

Institutions  in  general  are  increasingly  trying 
to  recruit  and  provide  services  to  students 
traditionally  served  by  the  minority  institutions. 
Thus/  with  integration  we  no  longer  need  black 
colleges. 

Reply  -  Evidence  indicates  that  the  day  of  out- 
reached  arms  for  blacks  at  majority  white  insti- 
tutions is  about  over.    According  to  a  New  York 
Times  survey,  this  decline  in  enrollment  is  due 
to  the  recession  and  an  apparent  decline  in  the 
institution's  concern  for  minorities.  Efforts 
to  recruit  more  blacks  and  help  the  disadvantaged 
stay  in  school  are  being  curtailed  or  abandoned 
at  many  colleges. 

Because  of  rising  cost,  colleges  have  increased 
tuitions  and  reduced  student  grants  and  loans. 
More  middle  income  students  are  competing  with 
low-income  students,  largely  black,  for  limited 
aid.    Without  aid,  many  blacks  cannot  attend 
college.   (New  York  Times  -  March  30,  1975) 

People  don't  need  college  degrees  any  longer,  for 
in  the  next  few  years,  eighty  percent  of  the  jobs 
won't  require  a  college  degree. 

Reply  -  Blacks  still  have  to  be  overqualif ied  to 
receive  less  than  their  counterparts.  Education 
represents  mobility  for  blacks  in  this  society. 
In  spite  of  this,  many  blacks  are  still  under- 
employed. 

Special  efforts  for  black  people  had  had  their 
day.    Black  people  have  received  too  much  and 
therefore  need  less  not. 

Reply  -  Blacks  and  other  minorities  within  the 
societal  structure  have  never  been  dealt  with 
equitably  in  the  processes  at  work  in  society. 
Recent  court  suits  and  policy  deliberations  in- 
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dicatG  that  theso  of for may  bo  about  over. 
A  disproportionate  burC**!!  of  c**e  present 
economic  crisis  is  fallin;?  upcn  the  blacks  . 
of  this  nation. 

The  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
nation  have  made  tremendous  contributions  to  our  nation  and  con- 
tinue to  be  of  vital  importance.    They  have  championed  the  cause 
of  equal  opportunity  for  equality  education  and  havo  provided 
this  opportunity  to  those  who  were  denied  it  or  could  not  afford 
it;  assumed  leadership  in  the  development  of  techniques  for 
overcomimj  handicaps  of  the  educational  disadvantaged;  served 
as  custodians  of  archives  of  black  Ainericans  and  as  centers  for 
the  study  of  black  and  the  black  man's  problems  and  achieve- 
ments; and  developed  and  expanded  programs  of  educational  and 
occupational  retraining  for  minority  adults. 

Institutions  that  enroll  upwards  of  200/000  students 
annually  and  graduate  more  than  30,000  students  annually  With 
baccalaureate,  graduate  and  professicnal  degrees  should  not  be 
ignored  by  those  who  make  policy.    This  trained  manpower  from 
these  institutions  has  been  a  ma^or  force  in  the  ability  of 
black  Americans  to  benefit  from  the  lowering  of  racial  barriers 
in  business,  industry,  and  government  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future. 

The  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education  has  called 
the  black  collogcs  a  national  resource  m  view  of  their  foster- 
ing meaningful  participation  of  blacks  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 
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These  historically  black  institutions  have  been  the  major 
factor  in  providing  meaningful  participation  of  blacks-  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.    The  following  facts  support  this 
statement: 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  black  officers 
in  the  Armed  Forced  are  graduates  of  these 
institutions.    Without  these  officers,  in- 
tegration of  the  Armed  Services  would  be 
primarily  in  the  lower  ranks  rather  than 
from  sergeant  up  through  the  level  of  general. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  the  black  members  in 
the  United  States  Congress  attended  or 
(jraduated  from  these  institutions. 

Over  eighty  percent  of  the  black  Federal 
Judges  and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  are  products  of  these  institutions. 

Approximately  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
elected  black  officials  in  the  cities, 
counties,  and  states  across  the  South 
attended  and/or  graduated  from  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities/  as  well  as 
a  significant  proportion  of  those  in  the 
entire  nation. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  blacks  who  hold 
the  highest  academic  degree,  Ph.D./  received 
their  baccalaureate  degree  from  the  historically 
black  college.    The  same  is  true  of  the  black 
doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  scholars,  educators 
and  businessmen. 

A  nine  year  survey  has  been  done  on  98  of  the  107  colleges. 
The  enrollment  trends  indicated  that  there  has  been  a  consistent 
pattc-rn  of  growth  wi^thm  these  institutions.  A  more  significant 
factor  iG  the  information  on  the  degrees  granted  by  these  insti- 
tutions.   Some  patterns  are: 

Total  Baccalaureate  degrees  granted  increased 
from  15,728  in  1966  to  24,469  in  1974.  Over 
the  nine  year  period  189,904  Undergraduate 
degrees  were  awarded. 
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Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Degrees  granted 
increased  from  2,158  in  1966  to  5,122  in  1974. 
Over  the  nine  year  period,  34,539  Graduate  and 
Professional  degrees  were  awarded. 

In  1974,  31/102  Undergraduate,  graduate  and  Pro- 
fessional degrees  were  awarded. 

Up  to  now,  information  is  available  only  on  what  is 
happening  in  black  colleges  with  regards  to  the  achievement  of 
blacks  in  higher  education. 

These  institutions  continue  in  their  efforts  to  inspire 
black  aspirations.    There  are  today  ever  increasing  numbers  of 
these  youth  conipleting  college  and  entering  the  30b  arena 
equipped  ^o  make  valuable  contributions. 

Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  must  continue 
to  have  the  support  ot  the  Federal  Government  if  they  are  to 
keep  equal  educational  opportunity  with  access,  choice  and 
achievement  alive  for  all  students. 
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STUDENT  FINAKCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Edm'ation  Amendments  of  1972,  the 
student  assistance  programs  as  pro.^os^  .  •continue  co  be  necessary 
in  order  to  assist  those  students  who  navv  u»2^d  vxth  regard  to 
the  participation  in  the  educational  expexien^e. 

Student  financial  assistance  is  very  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  notion  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
and  attainment  as  well  as  to  the  continued  existence  of  many 
institutions  of  higher  education  serving  large  populations  of 
low-income  and  needy  students.     Such  institutions  depend  very 
greatly  upon  federal  student  assistance  prograiis  for  sizeable 
amounts  of  support. 

If  equal  educational  opportunity  and  attainment  is  to  be 
a  reality,  one  can  sec  the  necessity  of  looking  closely  at  the 
deliberations  in  the  area  of  student  financial  assistance  be- 
cause of  the  consequences  that  will  occur  if  policy  delibera- 
tions are  not  inclusive  of  this  major  concern. 

A  tiered  approach  to  student  financial  assistance  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  students  real .options  to  go  with  initial 
access  that  a  program  of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  type  will  afford  many  students;.    A  mix  of  grants,  work, 
loans,  cooperative  education  types  should  make  up  this  approach. 
A  necessary  condition  is  that  all  funds  m  these  respective  pro- 
grams be  increased  to  accomodate  the  expanded  enrollments  so 
that  no  students  will  be  turned  away  and  turned  off  because  of 
lack  of  the  availability  of  financial  options  for  the  educa- 
tional experience. 
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Improvement  of  existing  programs  might  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  higher  education  at  this  time. 

Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  grants  and  work  opportunities 
with  loans  as  the  option  of  last  resort  for  students. 

BASIC  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

This  program  should  be  made  a  true  entitlement  for  its 
recipients.    The  amount  of  the  award  should  be  increased  to 
$2,000  to  cover  the  inci?ease  in  costs  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  $1,400  anvount  was  instituted  in  1972. 

With  the  higher  unemployment  rate  of  those  students  who 
will  become  primary  recipients  due  to  their  socio-economic  status, 
an  expected  contribution  in  the  amount  of  $300  -  $500  might  be 
too  much  to  expect  of  this  population  group. 

Tho  concept  of  the  grants  should  remain  the  same  until 
•uch  time  that  a  history  of  delivery  is  established  which 
bears  out  the  merits  of  other  arrangements. 

There  should  bo  a  built  in  factor  to  cover  inflation  over 
the  future  years  of  tho  program  authorizations. 

If  the  funds  are  to  be  spread  across  four  years  for  both 
fulltime  and  halftimo  students  without  discrimination  as  to  age, 
there  will  be  the  need  to  increase  the  authorization  levels  of 
all  student  assistance  programs  to  more  reasonably  take  into 
consideration  these  various  facets.    Under  the  BEOG  Program,  any 
leftover  funds  should  be  carried  forth  to  the  following  year. 
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Knowledge  of  this  program  must  be  made  available  to  all 
eligible  students  through  an  intensive  advertising  of  the  pro- 
gram.   Application  forms  must  be  simplified  for  better  results. 

Renewable  grants  might  necessitate  not  having  an  annual 
filing  process  for  all  students. 

The  really  low-income  students  with  a  zero  family  contri- 
bution under  any  system,  can  only  lose  if  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  program  eligibles  and  the  funds  remain  the 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRACTS 

The  twofold  nature  of  this  program  is  to  increase  choice 
of  BEOG  recipients  as  well  as  serve  non-BEOG  recipients.  The 
i«^ea  of  exceptional  need  must  be  maintained. 

Maximum  grants  should  be  held  at  $2 #000  with  minimum 
grants  at  $200.    Transferability  of  15  percent  of  funds  between 
Work  Study  and  SEOG  Programs  should  be  instituted.    The  funds 
should  be  used  with  emphasis  upon  the  current  year  for  which 
the  funds  were  appropriated.     New  awards  should  cover  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  funding  with  continuing  awards  covering  the 
remainder. 

The  utilization  of  a  common  need  analysis  system  will  help 
to  conform  the  program  to  the  same  basic  standards. 

This  program  should  be  funded  as  a  minimum  at  the  level 
of  the  most  recent  appropriations  for  the  program  in  order  to 
make  choice  a  reality.    The  broad  based  nature  of  BEOG's 
necessitates  the  need  for  a  varied  tier  of  other  programs. 
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Students  participating  in  the  program  who  arc  continuing 
in  school  should  have  first  claim  in  the  funds  to  continue 
their  education. 

STATE  SCHOLARSHIP  INCENTIVE  GRAI?TS 

This  program  should  be  continued  at  a  much  higher  level 
to  encourage  states  to  continue  the  support  of  their  programs 
as  well  as  encourage  other  states  to  create  such  programs,  A 
National  Policy  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  with  access, 
choice  and  achievement  must  be  of  prior  consideration  in  such 
arrangements* 

All  students  should  be  eligible  for  whatever  the  form  of 
the  financial  award  that  the  states  decide  to  continue  or 
initiate.    All  students  would  be  apprised  of  these  offerings  in 
order  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Consideration  should  be  made  for  initial  grants  as  well 
as  continuing  grants  at  an  adequate  level. 

There  are  thirtynine  states  participating  in  this  Program. 
Five  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  participating  in  the  program. 
Thirteen  institutions  in  Alabama,  Four  in  Arkansas,  Four  in 
Louisiana  and  the  two  branches  of  Southern  University,  Twelve 
in  Mississippi,  Twelve  in  North  Carolina,  and  Four  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  total  of  fortyeight  black  colleges 
and  universities  that  are  not  the  beneficiaries  of  this  program. 
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COLLEGK  WORK  STUDY 


The  College  Work  Study  Program  should  be  continued  with 
the  emphasis  upon  exceptional  need.    Students  participating  in 
this  program  should  be  paid  the  minimum  wage  for  their  services. 
Funds  within  this  pro^-razn  should  be  increased  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  of  graduate  student  participation  as  well 
as  undergraduate  participation. 

This  program  should  be  funded  as  a  minimum  at  the  level  of 
the  most  recent  appropriation  of  390  million  dollars.    The  broad 
based  nature  of  BE0G»3  necessitates  the  need  for  a  varied  tier 
of  other  pi'ogramn. 

Funds  should  be  targeted  to  those  students  with  the 
greatest  need  first  before  providing  aid  to  the  less  needy. 

The  transferability  of  15  percent  of  these  funds  with 
the  work  Study  funds  should  be  cirried  out  in  this  program,  inr 
stitutions  that  have  limited  work  experiences  might  utilize  the 
funds  as  SEOG  grants  and  those  with  expanded  work  experiences 
might  use  their  SEOG  funds. 

DIRECT  STUDENT  rOAMR 

There  is  a  necessity  for  keeping  the  Direct  Student  Loan 
program.    This  program  must  be  kept  seperate  and  distinct  from 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program. 

Loans  should  be  limited  to  half  of  the  cost  of  education 
over  four  years.    An  undergraduate  limit  should  be  placed  at 
$6#SO0, 
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Interest  should  be  kept  low  because  the  majority  of  students 
utilizing  these  loans  are  from  families  with  income  under  $7,500. 
Attitudes  of  the  banking  community  are  not  disposed  to  help  these 
•tudents.    These  students  are  probably  going  to  start  work  with 
lower  salaries  and  underemployment  with  the  same  credentials  as 
their  contemporaries.    They  will  not  have  available  at  the  outset, 
the  resources  to  deliver  seven  percent  but  will  more  than  pay 
back  the  investment  over  time  in  terms  of  taxes  payed  on  their 
salaries  and  other  activities. 

Cancellation  of  these  loans  should,  be  for  inner-city 
teaching,  handicapped,  those  attending  professional  schools 
•nd  the  health  areas  and  for  community  service.    This.wiU  help 
to  motivate  students  to  continue  their  education  at  the  graduate 
levels  and  thereby  offset  the  underrepresentation  in  many  areas 
of  those  persons  coming  from  such  backgrounds. 

This  program  should  be  funded  at  a  minimum  level  of  the 
,K,st  recent  appropriations  of    300  million  dollars.    This  will 
further  facilitate  the  making  of  choice  a  reality.    The  broad 
b.sed  nature  of  BEOG's  necessitates  'the  need  for  a  varied  tier 

of  other  programs. 

The  transferability  of  15  percent  of  these  funds  with 
work  Study,  SEOG  should  be  carried  out  in  these  programs  with 
transferability  to  loan  the  transfer  of  last  resort. 
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GUAKAWTEED  STODENT  LOAKS 

«!•  Guaranteed  Student  Loene  ere  neceeeery  for  ihoee  who 
do  not  quelify  for  thegrent.  progre.       veil  e.  tho.e  who.e  ' 
choice  for  high  coet  inetitutions  neceeeitetes  their  having 
additional  resource..    Fay»ent  of  interest  on  the'loan.  .hould 
be  deferred  until  the  completing  of  the  ■chooling.    The  loan 
repaynent  period  should  be  held  to  10  years. 

Loans  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  last  resort 
for  »anx  of  the  students  from  low-socio-economic  backgrounds! 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

There  is  a  need  to  increase  the  authorization  for  this 
program.    The  maximum  grants  should  be  raised  from  $75,000  to 
$250,000  per  program.    Authorization  of  training  and  research 
should  be  increased. 

Part-time  /  halftime  students  should  be  included  in  this 
program  as  a  means  of  providing  an  educationally  related  work 
education  activity.    Alternate  programs  in  keeping  with 
students  needs  should  be  given  consideration. 

Career  counseling,  counseling  services  and  faculty  travel 
should  be  built  into  program  cost,    interns  should  be  provided 
for  private  industry;  and  Career  Awareness  Centers  should  be 
established  at  all  participating  institutions. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVAKTAGED 

The  programs  subsumed  under  special  programs  for  the 
diidavantaged,  namely:  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  Special 
Service,  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  should  be  continued 
under  this  general  heading. 

These  programs  are  consistent  with  Congress •  Statement  of 
National  Educational  Policy  tha  "reaffirms  as  a  matter  of  highest 
priority  the  Nation's  goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity  in 
that  ev«ry  citizen  is  entitled  to  an  education  to  meet  his  or  her 
full  potential  without  financial  barriers  and  limited  only  by 
the  desire  to  learn  and  ability  to  absorb  such  an  education, 
our  Nation's  economic,  political  and  social  security  demands  no 
less. 

The  Conmission  on  Financing  Postsecondary  Education  in  the 
United  States  in  its  concern  with  education  beyond  the  high  school 
level  dealt  with'problems  of  student  access,  choice,  opportunity 
.nd  «chiever,ent,  which  point  to  some  of  the  underlying  assumptions 
of  these  programs.  ♦ 

These  programs  have  made  a  significant  impact  on  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  young  people  in  this  country ,  many  of  whom  would 
never  have  been  on  a  college  campus  or  seen  the  inside  of  a  build- 
ing had  it  not  been  for  the  opportunity  that  these  programs  have 
provided  for  these  youth. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  some  of  the  most  complex 
educational  problems  that  this  Nation  has  ever  faced.    It  appears 
that  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  of  education  are  worse  now 
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than  they  were  in  1954.    The  hostility  that  exist,  .long  with 
the  problens  of  urban  living  have  compounded  the  situation. 
The  inequities  of  the  system  fail  to  address  the  standards  of 
exclusion.    Qualifications  are  set  to  the  disadvantage  of  certain 
segments  of  the  population.    To  continue  this  concept  is  to  exclude 
disadvantaged  people  from  higher  education.    Present  goals  can  be 
reached  by  realizing  that  something  has  to  be  done  to  compensate 
for  the  disablement  of  the  disadvantaged  by  this  system. 

The  Upward  Bound  program  is  probably  more  needed  now  than 
in  the  past.     It  hopefully  can  pick  up  "inner  city-  students  and 
generate  skills  and  motivation.    Thousands  of  students  in  our 
large  cities  have  been  mangled  and  crippled  intellectually  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  educational  environment.  Alternative 
ways  of  relating  to  these  students, must  continue  to  be  explored 
least  we  literally  consign  generations  of  students' to  nonexising 
positions  and  welfare  roles  within  the  body  politic  of  our  society. 
The  predicate  for  the  postsecondary  experience  has  not  been  ade- 
quately addressed  when  students  continue  to  move  through  the 
system  who  cannot  read,  write,  and  add  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  Talent  Search  program  is  also  greatly  needed  at  this 
time.    This  program  should  be  amended  to  include  the  search  for 
the  new  "pushout"  who  is  being  sent  away  from  our  schools  for 
various  and  sundry  reasons  in  some  instances  never  to  return. 
Much  potential  leadership  is  bejng  lost  in  this  situation. 
College  dropouts  who  are  smarting  from  unsuccessful  ventures  . 
in  an  alien  environment  might  also  be  reclaimed  and  given  a 
second  chance. 
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Th«  special  services  programs  for  disadvantaged  students, 
in  college,  ^ust  continue  supporting  the  Upward  Bound  .nd  Talent 
Sea'rch  thrust  in  college..    Increased  student  support  programs 
ao  not  preclude  the  need  for  quality  programs  at  the  level  where 
they  would  do  the  most  good.    It  will  take  various" approaches  to 
tacUe  the  problems  of  a  diverse  group  of  people  as  we  have  in 
this  country.    Khat  works  will  depend  in  many  instances  upon  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  works. 

AS  no  programs  are  without  their  problems,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  assume  that  the  consolidation  and  elimination  of 
program,  is  the  panacea  for  existing  programs.    Intangible  measures 

•      tn  fhese  types  of  programs  because  the  results  in 
defy  assessing  in  these  cypes  i 

fruition  in  the  future.    Vlhat  is  caught  is 
many  instances  come  to  fruition  in 

sometimes  more  important  tlran  what  is  taught.  ^ 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Center  should  be  increased 
1„  numbers  th.o.ghout  states  in  areas  most  in  need  of  such  pro- 
,.a»s  With  adequate  servicing  of  clientele  in  ma^or  areas  of  a 
Late,    .his  programatic  effort  should  seek  to  reclaim  the  educa- 
tionally  dibilitated  who  have  been  mahgled  by  an  insensitive 
.lementary  and  secondary  system  which  has  not  adequately  served 
their  educational  needs. 

Aaditional  observations  on  these  programs  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  these  P-9»ms  should  be  -panded^to.include 
ToL:;  fb^re-arof'thf-b^^afened  base^f  student 
assistance  eligibles. 

2.  That  regionalization  of  programs  may  work  to^the^^^ 
fu^t5jTnra°rLi"rt"hr^ru'th  L=  ell  as  large  numbers 
o£  swdlnt;s  in  the  large  urban  areas. 
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Im^  •  contoitment  .hould  b«  indicated  by  the  in- 
stitutions having  these  programs  to  accept  their 
own  program  product  as  opposed  to  preparing  them  to 
•end  them  somehwere  else. 

The  special  programs  for  students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds have  as  their  major  thrust  the  preparation  and  support  of 
•tudents  in  their  quest  for  the  postsecnodary  experience.  These 
programs  are  capable  of  continued  expansion.    Maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  funding  means  deficits  in  purchasing  power  and 
services,    in  these  programs  we  will  never  know  the  hope  that  has 
l>een  genexr^ted  in  the  lives  of  students,  _  the  cycles  of  poverty 
that  have  been  broken,  the  lifting  of  families  to  new  levels  of 
existence. 

Funding  should  be  increased  upward  over  the  next  few  years. 
The  stipends  should  be  increased  from  $30  to  $40  in  the  Upward 
Bound  Programs. 

These  programs  should  be  continued  in  the  days  ahead,  re- 
fined in  their  effectiveness,  and  offered  as  a  bridge  over  troubled 
waters  to  the  thousands  of  qualifying  youth  in  this  country. 

COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STUDENT  ASSISTANT  PROGRAMS 

The  increase  of  administrative  cost  in  programs  now  re- 
ceiving this  money  should  be  from  three  percent  to  five  percent 
of  Student  Aid  income  from  federal  resources.  Administrative 
cost  should  be  added  for  those  programs  not  receiving  this  money 
as  such.    Programs  such  as  beOG  are  an  additional  cost  to  the 
institutions  as  well  as  the  loan  programs.    These  cost  should 
be  in  addition  to  what  the  appropriation  levels  are  for  the  re- 
spective programs.    Increasing  this  cost  will  provide  a  wider 
range  of  services  to  the  student  population. 
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MINIMUM  rONDING  REQUIREMENTS 

The  lUtionale  for  ninimum  funding  requirements  for  college 
based  programs  are  still  necessary  today.    With  expanded  and 
increased  nunrbers  of  students  attending  postsecondary  institu- 
tions coupled  with  unemployment  of  both  parents  and  their 
children  there  will  be  a  run  on  student  assistance  programs. 

The  staircase  nature  of  BEOG's  necessitates  other  re- 
sources being  available  for  the  students. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  of  youth  18  -  24  years  of 
,ge  is  double  the  national  rate,  unemployment  of  minority  youth 
is  four  to  five  times  as  great.    Even  with  veteran's  preference 
the  percent  of  unemployment  for  minority  veterans  is  about  twice 
that  of  veterans  in  general.    Investing  federal  dollars  in 
student  aid  rather  than  unemployment  compensation  for  black 
students  would  be  of  greater  long-range  benefit  to  this  society. 

investing -in  student  assistance  provides  an  opportunity 
for  thousands  of  minority  students  to  participate  in  postsecondary 
education.    Without  this  assistance  the  future  mix  of  persons  hold- 
ing earned. degrees  at  all  levels  and  who  are  thus  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  total  society  at  a  high  level  is  endangered. 
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■  The  Strengthening  Developing  In.titutions  Progr»  h.»  been 
on.  of  the  ^.t  f.r  .ighted  venture,  of  the  Federal  Govermr^nt. 
Sine.  it.  inception,  thi.  program  h..  supported  tho.e  institution, 
that  have  provided  and  continue  to  provide  genuine  opportunity 
for  large  nun4>er.  of  students  fro«  disadvantaged  and  low-income 
backgrounds . 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  Authorized  .  ,  .  . 

•The  ContDissioner  to  carry  out  «  P^?^^*^  °f  'P^f  ^e- 
assistance  to  strengthen  the 

"loping  institutions  which  have  the  desire  and  , 
veioping  i»»  .ubitantial  contribution  to  the 

potential  to  maKe  a  suoitainia^  h,,*.  which  are 

hiqher  education  resources  of  the  Nation  tout  w^jcn  are 
.t?uggUng  ?or  survival  and  are^isolated  from  the 
main  currents  of  acauemic  life. 

In  the  Annual  Report  on  Developing  Institutions  - 
•These  institutions  are  varied  in  their  locations,  offerings, 
organization,  financial  support,  and  in  their  needs.  -They  are 
similar  in  their  socio-economic  disadvantaged  clientele,  their 
inability  to  strengthen  themselves,  and  in  their  desire  to 
.ssume'  a  truly  coii5>e"tivJ  position  in  the  higher  education 

coiMnunity."  ,  '  \ 

in  serving  large  proportions  of  disadvantaged  and  minority 
students  with  potential,  these  institutions  have  numbered  «nong 
their  ranks  -  black,  white,  native  Americans,  Spanish  Speaking 
and  others.    Though  opportunities  have  supposedly  opened  to  such 
populations  in  nondeveloping  institutions,  these  students  still 
are  served  in  large  numbers  by  these  schools.    Kecent  articles 
in  the  media  indicate  that  the  inclusion  of  sizeable  numbers  of 
these  students  in  traditional  institutions  is  about  over.  If 
there  were  no  developing  institutions  these  students  would  have 
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limited  opportunities  to  continue  their  educational  development. 

Since  the  1972  Amendments  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
Developing  Institution's  Program.    Regining  in  Fiscal'year  1973, 
this  program  has  been  administratively  subdivided  into  two  pro- 
grams, namely,  The  Basic  Institutional  Development  Program  and 
the  Advanced  Institutional  Development  program, 

'The  Basic  Program  provides  grants  to  institutions  to  con- 
tinue emphasizing  the  development  of  strengths  in  five  principal 
categories  of  institutional  support,  namely:  Administrative  Im- 
provement, faculty  development,  curriculum  "development,  student 
services  and  development.    This  program  attempts  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  weaker  or  less  developed  institutions  and  stronger 
or  more  developed  Institutions.    This  program  has  been  a  spring- 
board in  the  development  of  many  institutions. 

The  Advanced  Institutional  Development  program  represents 
the  new  thrust  to  encourage  the  accelerated  development  of  fewer 
institutions  wifh  largexf  grants  than  had  previously  been  awarded. 
These  grants  are  spread  ov^r  a  period  of  three  to  five  years. 
This  program  represents  a  major  effort  in  total  development  with 
the  idea  that  from  the  existing  pool  of  qualified  and  eligible 
institutions  some  are  more  advanced  in  their  development  than 
others. 

Without  a  doubt  the  Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 
Program  has  been  one  of  the  roost  helpful  programs  for  the  histor- 
ically black  colleges  and  universities  of  the  nation.    These  in- 
stitutions are  consistent  with  the  stated  purposes  of  the  program. 
After  Student  Assistance  this  program  is  the  second  largest  source 
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Pederal  .upport  to  these  institutions.    With  the  aid  of  past 
and  current  support  under  this  program,  the  Black  colleges  have 
acquired  significant  forward  momentum  in  providing  successful- 
educational  experiences  for  vast  numbers  of  black  disadvantaged 
and  low-income  students. 

The  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education  has  viewed 
these  colleges  ««  a  National  Resource.    These  institutions  and 
their  clientele  indeed  represent  one  of  our  nations  most  valuable 
potential  resources.    Their  student  bodies,  faculties,  physical 
plant.,  and  other  assets  offer  such  potential  for  continuing 
contributions  to  this  nation.     Economics  dictates  our  protecting 

this  resource. 

in  keeping  with  the  need  for  maintaining  diversity  in 
American  Higher  Education,  these  institutions  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  develop  in  their  own  way  so  that,  whatever  the 
representative  populations  they  .erve,  they  can  stand- on  their 
awn  merits.    Equality  can  be  attained  through  diversity  as 
opposed  to  homogenization. 

some  positive  aspects  of  this  I>rogram  have  been  as  follows: 
The  predominately  black  colleges  and  universities  and  similarly 
situated  institutions  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  junior  colleges 
have  been  helped,  low-income  students  have  benefitted  from  the 
programs,  arrangements  have  been  established  by  institutions  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  otherwise,  constructive  and  innova- 
. tive -programs  have  been  established,  curriculum  offerings  have 
b,en  broadened,  and  increased  faculty  support  along  with  the 
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benefits  of  these  Professor  emeriti  provisions. 

Excerpts  from  a  survey  of  the  historically  bl.ck  colleges 
•nd  universities  that  are  participating  in  the  Developing  insti- 
tution Programs  under  the  Basic  and  Advanced  Institutional  De- 
velopment program,  are  provided  so  that  further  insight  might 

be  gained  as  to  the  positive  impact  that  this  program  has  had 

and  is  having  on  the  respective  campuses. 

the  following  excerpts  are  from  institutions  participating 

in  the  Basic  Institutional  Development  Program: 

GEMEIUL 

or^Lf  III  ?Ld!l^  P^^"""  the  impact 

.  !         funds.     These  include  the  following;  curriculum, 
J^^.niv''?'"'"'  structure  and  services,  Student  Personnel  S«iices 
ItZlll  ;'"P"''«'°="t  and  Development,  and  Fiscal  Affairs.  This 
program  has  been  a  constructive  force  for  postive  chang4." 

-The  university  stand's  in  a  more  favorable  competitive  position 
Yitr.t?3e  ^^k""^  Strengths,  student  services,  aMmin- 

fJnds"  than  it  did  prior  to  obtaining  Title  l?l 

lK5'?.2"P?°"^!''f^?':'''''  significantly  improved  the  institution's 
ability  to  initiate  programs  in  student  and  administrative  seJ- 

^nt  '.^S  .?^?f°n:i'J^''"!="'  ?"5=tantiaUy  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment,  and  staff  professional  development.*  . 

-The  Basic  Institutional  Development*Program  did  supplement  the 
SesS'ir J^rrr^"  In^Plement'^hrp^o'grams 
f!^M??       A  ^^^^         ""^^^^  students.    It  also  caused  the 

faculty  and  administration  to  examine  more  closely  the  mission 
of  the  university  and  the  quality  of  services  it  rendered  " 

STUDENTS 

^nffioo^^^^"'"'^^''^  ^^f  enabled  us  to  turn  a  barely  surviving 
college  into  a  new,  vital,  and  growing  institution.     In  the  five 

has  increased  120%  from  555  in  the  Fall  of  70-71 
to  1,233  in  the  Fall  of  74-75.    This  increase  is  indicative  of 
the  rising  contribution  of  the  college  to  the  community  " 
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•The  •tudent  ssrvlce  activities '(counseling,  placement,  and 
cooperative  education)  have  provided  invaluable  support  for 
the  academic  program." 

FACULTY 

"A»«i«ted  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  doctorates  from  10%  to 
33%  Mince  1967  through  Faculty  Development  Programs." 

"The  percentage  of  faculty  with  terminal  degrees  increased  from 
30%  iR  1968  to  42%  by  1974." 

"During  the  crisis  of  faculty  recruiting  to  have  more  white 
faculty,  funds  were  used  to  help  meet  the  Federail  Court  order 
to  provide  for  a  "white  presence"  on  the  campus." 

CURRICULUM 

•Program*  in  curriculum  innovations  have  permitted  the  university 
to  devise  new  methods  for  teaching  students  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds." 

"Title  III  has  stimulated  a  dynamic  curriculum  development  pro- 
gram which  in  turn  has  attracted  top  quality  faculty  who  wished 
to  be  associated  with  innovative  curricula." 

SEKVICES 

"Support  received  was  instrumented  in  the  establishment  of  Office 
of  Development,  Office  of  Institutional  Research,  Office  of 
Career  Planning  and  Placemen,  and  Counseling  Centers." 

•Provided  supp<yrt  fOr  critical  equipment,  materials  and  personnel 
in  establishing  Uevelopmental  Skills  Center." 

COOPERATIVE  ARRANGEMENTS 

•Various  cooperative  arrangements  made  possible  by  BIDP  have 
enabled  the  college  to  make  considerable  progress  in  developing 
and  implementing  a  long  range  plan." 

RESEARCH 

"The  institutional  Research  Office  has  developed  from  its  meager 
beginning  Jto  one  of  the  most  important  and  productive  offices 
on  campus." 

ACCREDITATION 

"Accreditation  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency." 
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"The  schools  of  Nursing  and  Engineering  have  received  sone  spin 
off  benefits  from  the  BIDP  program  to  help  them  become  accredited 
oy  their  National  Accrediting  Associations." 

The  Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program  is  too 

new  to  evaluate  at  this  time.    However,  those  institutions  that 

are  participating  in  this  program  indicate  several  interesting 

considerations  resulting  from  this  program. 

SEKVICE 

"The  AIDP  program  has  continued  to  provide  services  in  the  areas 
of  Faculty  Development,  Administrative  Improvement  and  student 
Services  as  well  as  Remediation,  Curriculum  Planning  and  De- 
velopment,_and  Institutional  Planning,  Management  and  Evaluation." 

"The  AIDP  program  has  promise  of  improving  the  services  to 
academically  disadvantaged  students  in  the  areas  of  peer  counseling, 
clinical  instructions  in  reading,  writing  and  mathmatics,  community 
outreach,  as  well  as  program  management  and  evaluation." 

PLANNING 

"The  primary  impact  of  AIDP,  however,  has  been  upon  the  insti- 
tution's planning  capability.    The  guarantee  of  program  suoport 
over  a  five-year  period  enables  the  college  to  more  effectively 
project  into  the  plan  for  the  future," 

"Guaranteed  Funding  over  a  five-year  period  provides  program 
stability  whiWVas  ~imp<;ssible  when  a  new  application  for  funding 
was  required  each*  year." 

NEW  PROGRAMS 

"AIDP  has  allowed  for  introduction  into  the  curriculum  new 
academic  programs  which  otherwise  would  have  been  delayed  for 
financial  reasons.    Other  academic  areas  have  been  able  to 
expand  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. " 

These  excerpts. express  in  part  the  tremendous  impact  for 
good  that  the  strengthening  Developing  Institutions  Program 
continues  to  have  on  the  campuses  of  the  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities^ as  well  as  those  similarly  situated 
institutions,  « 
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Concern  ihould  be  made  to  the  long-range  needs  of  these 
developing- institutions  which  are  a  national  resource.and  pro- 
vide an  irreplaceable  service  to  African  higher  education  and 
the  nation* 

Some  major  unmet  needs  which  justify  the  continuation  of 

Strengthening  Developing  Institutions  funding  are  as  follows: 

The  need  to  increase  enrollments  out  ot 'the 
available  pool  of  students. 

The- need  to  increase  the  number  of  graduates 
from  these  institutions,  » 

The  need  to  continue  the  curricula  changes  and 
enrichment  necessary  to  Keep  abreast  of  changing 
priorities  within  the  institutions,  the  local 
community,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 

The  need  to  continue  upgrading  faculty  members 
and  Administrative  personnel. 

The  need  for  upgrading  Recruitment  Offices, 
Development  Offices,  Placement  Offices, 
Fiscal  Management  and  overall  Administrative 
effectiveness. 

The' need  t*o  pxfepare  for  new  markets  of  students  - 
part-time,  halftirae.  Adults,  aged,  and  the  liKe 
as  well  as  weekenders. 

-  Theneed  to  bolster  the  institutional  research 
capability  as  well  as  the  cJverall  research  capacity. 

-  The  need  to  train  new  personnel  for  positions  with 
a  high  degree  of  turnover  within  the  institutions. 

-  The  need  to  replace  those  P«>^;o'^«,*^^f*^^^?;;!^?!;:'' 
developed  so  well  within  the  developing  institu- 
tions that  developed  institutions  readily  seek  their 
services. 

-  The  need  to  increase  the  articulation  of  under- 
graduates with  graduate  and  professional  institu- 
tions through  cooperative  arrangements  and  exchange 
of  faculty  and  students. 

-  The  need  to  address  international  issues  with  de- 
veloping nations  such  as  providing  Technical 
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assistance  for  developing  food  resources/  toanage- 
nent  and  technology, 

"     The  need  to^  address  national  problem  areas  such 
as  uneraplbyment/  human  power  needs,  health  care, 
energy,  urban  problems,  education  housing, 
community  development  and  public  service  from  a 
fresh  perspective. 

The  need  for  continued  Technical  Assistance  to  these 
colleges  to  insure  their  continued  upward  develop- 
ment. 

This  list  of  unmet  needs  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  of 
those  areas  that  must  be  supported  over  time  to  guarantee  that, 
there  be  true  representation  of  blacks,  minorities,  and  low- 
income  populations  at  all  levels  of  educational  activity  within 
this  nation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTIONS 
PROGRAMS  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS; 


1.    The  Program  should  be  continued  as  is  with 
■inimum  changes  in  the  Basic  and  Advanced 
Institutions  Subparts  of  the  Program. 

i.    The  Basfc  Institutional  Development  Program 
should  be  continued  with  a  minimum  funding 
requirement  of  sixty  million  dollars. 

3.  The  Advanced  Institutional  development  Program 
should  be  continued  with  a  minimum  funding  re- 
quirement; of  sixty  million  dollars. 

4.  The  major  emphasis  should  continue  to  be  those 
institutions  that  serve  large  populations  of 
disadvantaged,  minority  and  low-income  students, 

5.  The  best  interest  of  these  instituticJns  will  be 
protected  if  the  operational  side  of  this  program 
is  maintained  at  the  National  level  rather  than"  ' 
decentralizing  it. 

The  four-year  -  two-year  percentage  designation 
on  level  of  funds  should  be  continued  at  the  present 
7<  percent  for  four-year  institutions  and  24  percent 
for  two-year  institutions. 
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7.    The  Developing  Institaitions  ihould  continue  to  be 
given  the  matching  waiver  in  the  following  Programg: 

-  College  Library  Aiiiitahce  Program 

-  College  Library  Training  and  Reiearch  Program 

-  Talent  Search 

~  Upward  Bound  ^  «  ^ 

-  Special  Service  for  the  Disadvantaged  Students 

-  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  Prog'rams 

-  College  Work  Study 

-  Cooperative  Education  Programs 

-  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 

-  Financial  Assistance  for  Improvement  of 

Undergraduate  Institutions,  and 

-  Construction  o£  Academic  Facilities., 

I.  The  indirect  cost  provision  should  be  reconsidered 
as  a  part  of  these  programs. 

5.    The  replacement  of  funds  feature  in  the  Advanced 
Institutions  Development  Program  Regulations  should 
be  reconsidered  in  view  of  the  economic  crisis  and 
its  impact  upon  these  institutions. 

10.    The  funds  should  be  permitted  to  be  used  to  set 
up  endowments  in  these  institutions  as  well  as 
to  allow  institutions  to  seek  other  support. 

II.  The  Program  should  take  into  consideration  the 
small  number  of  yet  unaccredited  black  colleges 
that  need  this  support  to  move  toward  their 
accreditation. 

12.    The'consideration  of  increased  levels  of  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Developing  Institutions- Program  at  140 
million  for  FY  77,  160  million  for  FY  71,  110  million 
for  FY  79,  and  200  million  for  FY  10. 

"There  exists  an  unquestionable  need  for  Federal  assistance 

to  th^am  developing  institutions  from  several  points  of  view  - 

the  overall  current  financial  pressures  in  higher  education;  the 

particular  needs  of  developing  colleges  to  raise  their  academic 

quality;  the  costly  special  services  these  schools  must  provide 

to  their  predominantly  disadvantaged  and  minority  clientele; 

and  the  necessity  to  provide  equal  access  to  higher  education  to 

all  segments  of  our  society. 
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The  inflation/recession  syndrome  has  forced  colleges  to 
operate  in  a  deficit,  curtail  certain  services,  raise* tuitions 
and  utilize  their  endowments.    Peculiar  to  these  institutions* 
with  limited  endowments  and  with  limited  access  to  other  Federal 
resources  is  the  need  for  continuation  of  institu^ional  assistance 
as  provided  by  such  a  program  a&  this. 

While  there  has  been  a  strong  thrusf  for  student  financial 
assistance,  institutional  support  of  this  type  is  necessary  to 
help  develop  quality  educational  environments  necessary  for  •  ' 
such  students.    These  institutions  have  provided  the  opportunity 
for  meaningful  participation  by  thousands  of  persons  in  mainstream 
American  Society.    They  at  present  can  not  service  all  of  the 
students  who  desire  this  opportunity  due  to  limited  resources. 
Their  record  of  productivity  of  degreed  persons  cannot  be  matched 
with  regards  to  the  population  that  they  serve.    As  a  national 
resource  these  institutions  must  continue  to  be  supported  and 
given  full  consideration  in  matters  of  policy  and  decision  making 
as  pertains  to  postsecondary  education. 

Meaningful  academic  pursuits  fostering  excellence  in 
scholarship  and  preparation  must  not  be  sacrified  for  those 
options  that  lead  nowhere.    Blacks  and  other  minorities  must  be 
prepared  at  these  institutions  so  that  they  can  work  out  the 
options  that  are  in  the  best  interest  of  maximizing  their  potential 
over  the  forty  to  fifty  years  of  their  work  life.    Forty  to  fifty 
years  of  aimless  misery  is  too  long  a  time  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a  technological  society* 
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ATTACHMENT  1 


STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 
PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  FROM  FY  1966  -  FY  197S 
(In  Thousands  Of  Dollars) 


FISCAL 
YEAR 

FUNDS  AUTHORIZED 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 

DIFFERENCE 

19(6 

$  55,000 

$  5,000 

?  50,000 

^  1967 

30,000 

30,000 

•  0 

1968 

55,000 

30,000 

25,000 

1969 

35,000 

30,000 

5,  000 

1970 

70,000 

30,000 

40,000 

1971 

91,000 

33,850 

57,150 

1972 

91,000 

.  51,850 

39,150 

1973 

120,000 

•7,350 

32,(50 

1974 

«  J.20,000 

99,992 

20,008 

1975 

120,000 

110,000 

10/000 

TOTALS 

$  787,000 

$  508,042 

$  278,958 
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ATTACHMENT  2 


STRENGTHEWIWG  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS  PROGRAMS 


FISCAL 
YEAR 

INSTITUTIONAL 
'       WICAtlP^TS  1 

FUNDS 
APPROPRIATED 

FUNDS 
AUTHORIZED 

f  A  9  V 

5,000 

55,000 

1967 

56,792 

30,000 

30,000 

19(8 

113,925 

30,000 

55,000 

1969 

95,117 

30,000 

35,000 

1970 

•5,434 

30,000 

70,000  ' 

1  Of  1 

105,048 

33,850 

91,000 

19  /  ^ 

143, 000 

51,850 

91,000. 

1973 

556,645 

87,350 

120,000 

(220,000) 

(51,850) 

BASIC 

(336,645) 

(35,000) 

ADVANCED 

1914 

595,280 

99,992 

120,000 

n94-,l92)  ' 

(51,992) 

BASIC 

(400,388) 

(48,000) 

ADVANCED 

1975 

i 

471,367 

110>000 

120,000 

(221,645) 

(52,000) 

BASIC 

(249,722)2 

(5ff,00D) 

ADVANCED 

TOTAL 

2,254,928 

508,042 

787,000 

(1,268,173) 

(366,542) 

BASIC 

(  986,755) 

(141,500) 

ADVANCED 

iBa.ed  on  the  institutional  requests  limited  funds  dicAte  the 
funding  of  programs  at  less  than  their  approvable  levels, 

2Thi«  figure  doe«  not  include  the  amounts  for  approximately 
sixty-three  supplemental  proposals. 
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COMJUTTi:i;  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELfARn 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  EDUCATION 

Claiborno  Pell  (D-R.I.) 
Chnlrman 


ST7vTE.MENT  ON:     OTHER  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Presented  On  Behalf  of  TiJE  tiATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  COUAL  OPPOKTUNIYY  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


July  16,  1975 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Lyons,  Jr. 
President 

Dr.  Milton  K.  Curry,  Jr. 
Scerctiiry 

Miles  Mark  Fisher,  IV 
Executive  Secretary 
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OTHER  HIGHER  EDOCATIOM  PROGRAMS 
There  are  programs  other  than  Student  Financial  Assistance 
and  Strengthening  Developing  Institutions  Program  that  are  of 
importance  to  the  historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  nation.    Pronouncements  of  prograroatic  policy  at  the 
Federal  level  arc  necessary  to  insure  that  these  institution, 
remain  a  national  resource  through  participation  and  sharing  in 
the  allocation  of  resources  necessary  to  do  a  quality  job  for 
all  students. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  as  follows: 

Cost  of  Education  Allowances    P'  ^ 


Endowment   

Facilities  and  Housing   

Libraries   

Undergraduate  Equipment   

Education  Professions  Development   

Counseling   

Research   

1890  Land  Grant  Colleges   

Graduate  Programs  and  Fellowships    ?• 

Recommendations  for  Black  Graduate  Schools    P-  ^ 

National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics    P-IO 

National  Institute  of  Education    P-^^ 


p.  3 
p.  4 
p.  5 
p.  5 
p.  6 
p.  6 
p.  6 
p.  7 
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COST  OF  EDUCATION  ALF^WAHrRg 

Cost  of  Education  Allowances  were  included  as  a' part  of  the 
authorizations  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.    These  allowances 
have  yet  to  be  funded. 

Higher  education  has  as  a  part  of  its  mission  to  reclaim 
the  educationally  mangled  victims  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
system.    Those  persons  should  be  assisted  in  maximizing  their 
potential  and  developing  useful  lives.    This  disability  is  not 
limited  to  black  and  minorities  but  many  major  universities  are 
complaining  about  the  level  cf  skills  that  students  in  general 
are  bringing  to  the  campuses.    This  repair  of  students  will  cost 
additional  funds  which  must  bo  gotten  from  somewhere. 

Increased  costs  in  salaries,  fuel,  utilities,  labor,  services, 
operational  expenses,  higher  Interest  rates  and  rehabilitation 
and  expansion  of  physical  plants  are  of  particular' concern  to 
these  i.nstitutions.     Attempts  by  institutions  to  increase  their 
charges  to  students  in  order  to  recover  their  inflationary  loses 
are  disasterous  to  schools  serving  large  populations  of  low-income 
persons.    Higher  fees  would  price  out  of  the  market  the  very 
students  that  these  institutions  seek  to  serve. 

Cost  of  education  allowances  should  be  available  for  insti- 
tutions to  enable  them  to  maintain  quality  institutions  for  these 
students.    Tuition  and  other  expenses  are  only  partial  payments 
on  the  true  cost  of  education.     Therefore,  a  cost  of  education 
programs  would  be  in  order. 


o 
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The  Federal  Government  is  the  only  hope  for  providing 
this  assistance.    Fundable  Cost  of  Education  Allowances  should 
b«  authorized. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  area  of  endowment  is  an  area  of  need  at  the  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities.    Statistics  indicate  that  about 
five  institutions  in  the  country  hold  nearly  25  percent  of  all 
endowment  assets;  and  that  84  percent  of  such  holdings  are  con- 
centrated in  private  institutions.    Developing  Institutions  hold 
only  a  little  more  than  one  percent  of  the  nations  total  endowment 
assets. 

Federal  programs  should  assist  developing  institutions  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  endowment  funds  so  that  they  can 
reach  a  stage  of  self-sufficiency. 

Large  sum  endowment  grants  should  be  given  to  each  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  as  a  base  for  operating  expenses  in 
the  light  of  their  needs  with  flexibility  in  the  use  of  such  re- 
sources. 

The  College  Endowment  Funding  Plan  should  be  considered  and 
supported  as  a  viable  way  to  provide  endowment  funds  to  institutions 
of  higher  education.     "It  is  an  institutional  aid  mechanism  not  pre- 
viously used  which,  however,  relies  on  monetary  and  investment  pro- 
cedures currently  in  operation.    The  plan  recognizes  the  needs  of 
colleges  and  universities  for  basic  current  support  and  for  providing 
for  the  future  and  has  as  its  goal  the  creation  of  a  level  of  en- 
dowment able  to  provide  a  substantial  part  of  their  revenues.  It 
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is  endowment  that,  by  becoming  a  significant  part  of  the  income 
of  institutions  can  help  them  meet  current  and  future  jevenue 
needs,  in  view  of  the  forces  that  affect  the  level  and  growth 
rate  of  their  expenditures.  " 

FACILITIES  AND  HOUSING 

Academic  facilities  and  housing  are  in  need  of  renovation 
and  rehabilitation  on  many  of  the  college  campuses.    During  the 
present  economic  crisis  the  deferring  of  these  items  cannot  go 
on  Indefinitely.    There  is  the  need  to  make  these  buildings  energy 
efficient,  useable  for  new  curricula  directions  as  well  as  converting 
obsolete  and  substandard  buildings. 

Funds  should  be  available  to  enable  these  institutions  to 
go  forward  with  the  necessary  programs  that  will  enhance  their 
facilities.    Teaching  facilities  should  be  upgraded  through 
support  of  programs  dealing  with  educational  technology,  computer 
systems,  video  tapes  systems,  and  current  ideas  in  the  field  of 
education,  library  facilities  should  be  expanded  or  replaced, 
communications  centers,  health  related  facilities  and  other 
necessary  buildings  should  be  added. 

Federal  resources  must  be  provided  in  terms  of  grants, 
loans  and  interest  subsidies.    Multi-year  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided for  new  starts  and  renovations  over  and  beyond  a  loan 
subsidy  approach  along  with  construction  grants.  Undergraduate 
as  well  as  graduate  facilities  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
these  efforts. 
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LIBRARIES 

Support  of  the  Library  programs  must  be  continued. 
Library  holdings  are  an  important  facet  of  the  accreditation 
process  that  institutions  must  undergo  to  keep  their  accredited 
status  updated.    This  support  though  not  significant  as  it  should 
be  is  necessary  for  those  institutions  that  need  to  replace 
wornout  and  loss  holdings  and  add  the  latest  offerings  to  their 
holdings. 

Libraries  are  a  basic  tool  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
education.    The  continuing  knowledge  explosion  coupled  with  ne-^ 
trends  m  media  technology  make  demands  upon  this  service  that 
must  continue  to  be  supported. 

U^?DKRGRADUATE  EQUIP.MENT 

These  colleges  need  funds  to  acquire  equipment  in  order 
to  facilitate  optimal  returns  for  the  educational  dollar.  In 
some  instances  replacement  with  updated  equipment  is  required. 
In  other  cases  new  types  of  supplies  and  equipment  are  required, 
instructional  and  non-instructional  equipment  is  needed  by  these 
institutions.    The  former  encompasses  needs  related  to  sciences, 
communicatio.ns,  and  audio-visual  instruction.    The  latter  in- 
cludes maintenance,  physical  plant,  and  other  such  allied 
functions  on  campuses. 

Authorizations  for  equipment  should  be  increased  i.e.  grants 
to  instructions  for  new  equipment  to  establish  new  programs  and 
to  replace  old  equipment.    Provisions  should  bo  made  for  fully 
equipped  com.'nunications  centers. 
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EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

This  program  should  be  continued  with  priority  on  re- 
training of  personnel  as  well  as  upgrading  personnel  withm 
institutions  of  higher  education.    Education  administrators, 
Student  Aid  Personnel,  Management  Information  Specialists  and 
other  critical  personnel  should  be  included  in  this  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

COUNSSLIKG 

Counseling  programs  should  be  provided  for  in  the  new 
legislation.    A  twofold  thrust  is  needed  in  this  area,  namely: 
Hir?h  School  CoanscUnq  with  a  college  orientation  or  postsecondary 
orientation  and  Collecje  Counseling  with  a  supportive  orientation 
while  a  student  in  college  and  graduate  and  professional  or  a 
work  orientation  beyond  college. 

This  counseling  is  necessary  because  of  the  types  of  students 
wh'^  -ire  embarking  upon  the  academic  experience.    Many  of  them  are 
first  generation  students  whose  parents  do  not  have  the  wherewithal 
to  adequately  advise  them  as  to  the  direction  they  should  be  moving 
in  their  educational  pursuits. 

High  School  guidance  and  counseling  programs  should  have 
a  greater  role  to  play  in  preparing  students  for  postsecondary 
educational  experience. 

RESEARCH 

Funds  should  be  made  available  to  developing  institutions 
to  strengthen  their  research  capabilities,  both  institutionally 
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•nd  overall. 

BlacJc  colleges  have  not  been  incluaed  in  many  of  the  re- 
search with  development  areas  iMrtly  because  of  the  historic 
neglect  which  passed  them  over  during  the  area  of  equipment 
grants  to  the  colleges  and  universities  and  also  because  of 
agency  relationship  about  who  works  on  what  research  areas. 

There  are  areas  that  black  colleges  have  the  abilities 
to  carry  out  extensive  research  which  might  have  the  result 
of  setting  forth  a  fresh  approach  to  some  of  the  real  problems 
and  issues  that  confront  this  society  at  this  critical  junction 
in  history. 

1890  LAMP  GRANT  COLLEGES 

A  continuation  of  support  and  designation  for  the  1890 
Land  Grant  Colleges  must  be  maintained  on  behalf  of  those  in- 
stitutions.   Competitive  programs  cannot  substitute  for  grants 
to  these  institutions  that  make  a  difference  in  the  overall 
operation.     In  comparison  to  larger  institutions  these  grants 
might  seem  small  but  to  these  institutions  they  are  of  signi- 
ficance. 

Legislation  to  repeal  this  act  should  not  be  carried 

out. 

GRADUATE  PRQflRA.MS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

Graduate  Support  should  be  provided  for  blacks,  other 
minorities  and  women.    The  myth  of  the  oversupply  of  trained 
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Graduate  and  Professional  persons  does  not  apply  particularly 
to -blacks  and  other  minority  groups.    The  underrepresentation 


Government  makes  this  one  of  its  special  priorities  and  con- 
siders this  as  a  special  purpose  programmatic  effort. 

The  thrust  for  Affirmative  Action  will  be  in  part  empty 
and  meaningless  without  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  pool  of 
persons  who  are  qualitatively  ready  to  take  their  rightful  place 
in  the  ranks  of  academia. 

Institutions  that  say  we  can't  find  persons  should  be 
asking  themselves  the  question  -  How  many  have  we  prepared? 
The  question  has  not  been  addressed  head  on. 

Graduate  programs  in  the  hard  sciences,  professional 
development  in  the  health  areas  and  in  law  should  be  encouraged. 

Recent  statistics  on  the  black  doctorates  for  1973  show 
about  nine  percent  in  Engineering,  math  and  physics,  nine  per- 
cent -  life  sciences,  four  percent  -  pjTychology,  seven  percent  - 
social  sciences,  nine  percent  -  arts  and  humanities,  fiftynine 
percent  -  education  and  three  percent  -  other.    The  tendency  has 
been  toward  overrrepresentation  in  the  area  of  Education. 

Excepting  the  field  of  Arts  and  Humanities  where  percentage 
wise  the  orientals  were  lower  in  percent  than  the  blacks.  Education 
was  the  only  field  that  blacks  had  a  larger  percentage  of  doctorates 
than  all  of  the  racial  or  ethnic  backgrounds  which  included  white, 
Spanish-Americans,  American  Indians  and  orientals. 


of  these  groups  will  never  be  rectified  until  the  Federal 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR 

BLACK  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


The  following  list  of  recoininendations  is  proposed  as  a 
neans  of  assisting  the  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
with  their  Graduate  Programs: 

1.  There  should  be  an  increase  in  support  in  the 
Financial  Aid  Programs  in  order  that  Graduate 
students  will  be  eligible  for  participation  in  , 
these  programs.    Funds  should  be  targeted  in  the 
Direct  Loan  Program,  College  Work  Study,  Graduate 
Assistantships  and  Traineeships  to  allow  a  greater 
participation. 

2.  Resources  should  be  provided  to  upgrade,  renovate 
and  build  facilities  to  enhance  the  programmatic 
efforts  in  these  institutions.    During  the  late 
•60s,  and  early  '70s  when  fun4s  were  available  to 
build  facilities,  these  institutions  were  bypassed. 
This  needs  to  be  rectified  for  the  future. 

3.  Resources  should  be  provided  to  replace  and  buy 
equipment  for  enhancement  of  the  programmatic  efforts 
of  these  institutions. 

4.  New  legislation  should  be  passed  that  addresses  the 
problem  of  Oraduate  Programs  at  Black  Colleges,  such 
as  the  NSr  Traineeship  Program,  Science  Improvement 
Program  and  the  like. 

5.  Non-U. S.O.E.  agencies  such  as  the  National  Endowment 
of  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  others  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  these 
institutions  into  a  fuller  partnership  with  the  other 
institutions  as  pertains  to  the  receiving  of  resources. 

6.  Sheltered  programs  can  be  set  forth  within  various 
Department  and  Agencies  that  address  the  peculiar 
problems  of  these  institutions.  There  is  no  over- 
supply  of  trained,  degreed  persons  at  the  Graduate 
and  Professional  level  and  this  should  not  be  lost 
sightof  in  the  present  deliberations. 

7.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  non-black  graduate 
schools  might  be  an  option  to  insure  that  students 
will  have  the  best  of  both  worlds  in  their  academic 
experiences. 


o 
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1.     Institutional  support  in  the  form  of  cost  of 

education  allowances  should  be  made  available  to 
these  institutions  that  have  a  history  of  doing 
a  job  with  a  particular  clientele. 

5.    Coordination  of  international  relationships  with 
an  educational  emphasis  should  be  facilitated. 
Witness  the  thrust  by  foreign  countries  to  have 
their  students  attend  American  institutions  as 
well  at  the  request  by  foreign  governments  to  re- 
ceive technical  assistance  from  the  education  in- 
telligentsia of  this  country.    Black  colleges 
have  a  role  to  play  in  these  efforts. 

10.  In  the  area  of  teacher-training,  there  is  still 

a  vital  role  for  these  institutions  to  play.  De- 
spite the  attempts  to  "turn  off"  this  effort  in 
these  institutions/  as  long  as  there  are  blacks  in 
this  country/  there  will  be  the  need  to  train  per- 
sonnel to  service  their  educational  needs.    If  we 
don't  venture  in  this  area/  who  will  coopt  the  minds 
of  the  black  youth  for  the  future. 

11.  These  institutions  should  be  provided  the  resources 
to  insure  that  the  desegregation  of  education  both 
at  the  elementary/  secondary  and  higher  education 
levels  will  be  done  with  an  adequate  pool  of  persons 
who  have  been  prepared  to  facilitate  such  arrange- 
ments. 

12.  The  Federal  Government  should  assume  the  overall 
responsibility  for  enhancing  and  fostering  excellence 
at  these  graduate  schools  of  learning.  Commitment 

of  resources/  both  human  and  material  arc  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  end.    A  diversity  of  educated  per- 
sons is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  future  problems 
of  this  nation  if  there  are  to  be  viable  solutions. 


NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
The  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  should  be 
empowered  to  collect  data  by  all  of  the  measures  that  are  necessary 
in  order  that  we  might  have  a  baseline  of  information  against  which 
future  comparisons  can  be  made  as  to  relative  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  this  country  by  the  diverse  groups  that  are  heKfi 
represented.    Somethings  that  need  to  be  known  can  only  be  known 
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if  the  Congress  Mandates  this  data. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  as  to  the  request  for 
certain  data  and  discrimination  per  se. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  addition  to  collecting 
data  on  enrollment  should  also  collect  data  on  the  graduates 
from  each  of  these  various  groups  at  the  various  institutions. 

There  is  a  need  for  concrete  evidence  to  assess  what  is 
really  going  on  in  the  higher  education  community. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  should  be  supported. 
The  past  few  years  has  raised  great  concern  about  the  uses  of 
research  In  the  making  of  national  policy.    Policy  implications 
of  the  research  of  improperly  designed  or  inadequately  concluded 
can  work  to  the  detriment  of  those  in  our  society  who  are  less 
able  to  speak  for  their  interest. 

A  monitoring  system  subject  to  Congressional  Review  that 
protects  the  educational  rights  of  minorities  as  pertains  to 

research,  policy  and  other  considerations  that  come  from  this 

segment  of  the  Federal  Educational  Hierarchy  must  be  provided 

for  at  this  tine. 

Questions  such  as  -  Who  asks  the  questions?    Who  structures 

the  design?    What  are  the  results?    »ow  will  the  funding  be  used? 

are  critical  questions  upon  which  hang  the  future  of  blacks  and 

other  minorities  in  higher  education. 
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A  LIST  OF  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES  WITH  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


1.  Alabama  AtM  University 

2.  Alabama  state  University 

3.  Albany  state  College 

4.  Atlanta  University 

5.  Bowie  State  College 

6.  Cheyney  state  College 

7.  Coppin  state  College 
t.  Federal  City  College 
S.  Fisk  University 

10.  Florida  ASM  University 

11.  Fort  Valley  state  College 

12.  Haropton  Institute 

13.  Howard  University 

14.  Interdenominational 

Theological  Center 

15.  Kentucky  state  University 

16.  Lincoln  University  (Mo.) 


17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Meharry  Medical  College 

Morgan  state  College 

North  Carolina  AST  state 
University 

North  Carolina  Central 
University 

Prairie  View  ASM  College 

Savannah  state  College 

South  Carolina  state  College 

Southern  University 
(Baton,  Rou^e) 

Tennessee  state  University 

Texas  Southern  University 

Tuskegee  Institute 

Virginia  state  College 

Virginia  Union  University 

Xavier  University 
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Senator  Pkia.  Our  final  witness  today  is  Julia  Jacobsen  of  the 
Council  of  Independent  Colleges  of  Virginni. 

STATEMENT  OF  JULIA  M.  JACOBSEN  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  TRI- 
COLLEOE  CENTER  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGES  OF  VIRGINIA 

Ms.  Jacobskn.  Thank  you  Senator  Pell. 

I  will  try  to  break  all  records  for  brevity.  ,    w-  „ 

I  am  Julia  Jacobsen  and  1  am  coordinator  of  go\Trmnent  velations 
for  Lynchburg  College.  Randolph-Macon  Woman^s  College  ^"^  S^^^^t 
Briar  College  in  Virginia,  and  representing  the  Conncil  of  Independ- 
ent Colle<^es  of  Virginia.  .  ,      ^  . 

Our  concern  with  title  I  of  the  higher  education  amendments,  in  no 
wav  indicates  that  our  private  institutions  arc  less  concerned  with  the 
need  for  financial  aid  provided  under  various  grant  and  loan  programs, 
particularly  the  basic  education  opportunity  grant. 

We  do  recognize  that  the  future  is  goinL'  to  change  the  charactev  of 
the  student  bodies  we  have  traditionally  educated,  and  we  reel  that  the 
continuing  educational  programs  in  this  country  will  need  to  have  a 
broader  mandate  under  the  legislation.  i  t    -n  „ 

I  have  submitted  a  detailed  statement  for  the  record.  I  will  make  a 
brief  summary  of  my  major  points.  .„  ,  .  i 

\ve  Jecominlnd  a  broad  mandate  for  title  I  that  will  .bring  seveml 
programs  of  the  OfHce  of  Education  under  one  administrative  unit. 

We  believe  that  this  action  will  make  use  of  the  information  that  has 
been  gained  and  the  experience  that  has  been  tested  tl"'Oj'g'\^"X^- 
mental  education,  drug  education  and  the  programs  under  the  Com- 
munity Service  and  the  Continuing  Education  Office.  ^.     _    ,  . 

I  would  also  include  some  elements  of  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  wlien  we  address  the  problem  of  continuing  educa- 

^'°Fuilher!\heT'e  needs  to  be  some  provision  in  the  legislation  to  assure 
the  use  of  existing  facilities  instead  of  needlessly  creating  new  ones. 
The  public,  private,  community  colleges,  the  larger  universities  and 
our  undergraduate  colleges  could  cooperate  and  provide  a  network  to 
offer  the  needed  continuing  education  of  the  future. 

I  saw  some  interesting  statistics  not  long  ago  indicating  that  m 
1984,  after  experiencing  a  drop  in  the  18-  to  21-year-old  population, 
some  35  percent  of  the  remaining  group  will  come  from  the  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  backgrounds.  w-  f 

I  think  we  must  recogiiixe  this  changed  student  population  that  we 
are  going  to  address  our  educational  programs  to  in  the  future. 

Emphasis  in  the  past  has  been  placed  on  full-time  enrollment.  Ihis 
emphasis  is  being  carried  out  in  other  provisions  of  the  Higher  l<.(luca- 
tion  Act,  including  the  provisions  under  titles  VI  and  VII  for  con- 
struction and  equipment. 
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We  would  urge  a  change  in  these  provisions  to  eliminate  criteria  that 
IS  based  on  increased  enrollment  of  the  full-time  student.  We  have 
referred  to  this  provision  as  the  "square  head  per  square  foot  count" 
when  w-e  filled  out  the  forms  for  construction  and  equipment  grants; 
and  It  does  not  make  sense  today. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  private  institution  that  can  seriously  project 
a  largo  enough  increase  in  enrollment  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this 
paixof  the  act. 

AVe  desperately  need  support  to  renovate  and  improve  our  facilities 
and  to  acquire  equipment  if  we  are  going  to  train  people  for  different 
kinds  of  occupations  in  the  future. 

I  will  let  my  statement  rest  with  this  summary  and  be  "lad  to 
answer  any  questions  you  have. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indee<l. 

I  was  just  curious  as  to  what  your  definition  of  a  part-time  student 
might  be. 

As  the  law  stands  a  part-time  student  is  eligible  for  basic  grants. 

How  many  credits  a  year  dp  you  think  a  person  should  have  to  take 
m  order  to  meet  that  standard? 

Ms.  Jacobsex.  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  put  a  limit  on  what  I  feel  the 
part-time  student  credit  should  be,  how  it  should  be  calculated  in  terms 
of  credit  hours. 

There  are  so  mii.y  different  bases  for  offering  credit  today  that  I 
think  our  old  system  of  hours  really  does  not  pertain  here.  Also  I 
think  that  these  nontraditional  students  that  will  be  in  continuing 
education  programs  are  the  ones  that  wo  will  have  to  contend  withi 
and  I  won  d  submit  that  the  grant  programs  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  should  be  offered  to  these  students. 

I  have  no  firm  suggestion  as  to  the  number  of  houi-s  that  constitutes 
part  time,  but  I  think  the  nontraditional  program  that  is  not  credit- 
oriented  shoiild  be  opened  in  the  future  for  Federal  student  aid. 

Senator  Peij..  What  would  be  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
part-time  student,  yet  still  eligible  for  basic  grant? 

b- haif-timr*'^''  ^  ''""'^        ^'''^  l^^'^^^'^^^  standpoint  today  it  should 
Senator  Pell.  Kalf-time? 

\fs.  J.vcoBSEN-.  I  suppose  yon  would  have  to  come  to  some  terms  in 
enuivalont  of  hours  put  in,  whether  it  is  done  in  the  traditional  format 
of  a  class  meeting  3  days  a  week  or  some  other  system. 

We  have  had  experience  with  continuing  education  programs  that 
met  different  times  and  places.  They  might  meet  for  a  full  day  or  2 
full  (lays,  once  a  month  or  every  6  weeks.  I  would  say  intense  educa- 
tional experience  in  this  kind  of  program  was  equal  to  one  3-hour 
coiji-se  in  a  term.  J  cannot  foresee  that  we  are  going  to  have  as  many 
students  in  the  traclitional  credit  program.  I  think  we  have  to  look  and 
expand  our  educational  efforts  for  the  adult  part-time  learner 

Senator  Pw,L.  Thank  you. 

Now,  are  you  aware  of  the  American  Council  on  Education's 
thought  about  revising  some  student  assistance  programs:  and,  if  vou 
are,  what  IS  your  view?  ^      >  j 
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Ms.  Jacobsen.  I  am  uwai  c  of  tlm  reconuueiulation  that  the  half  cost 
limitation  tied  to  the  basic  education  grant  be  eliminated.  This  is  very 
daniagini?  to  the  indci>endent  schools.  i 

We  feel  that  the  cost  of  education  is  really  no  different  between  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions.  It  is  a  question  of  who  pays  for  it,  whether 
it  is  the  taxpayer  or  whether  it  is  the  enrollee.  To  really  sincerely  pro- 
vide access  to  students,  to  let  them  liave  a  choice  of  public  or  private 
education,  I  think  there  has  to  be  some  limitation  such  as  half  cost  of 

^^^Senator  Pell.  So  you  support  the  continuation  of  tlic  half  cost  pro- 
vision ? 

Ms.  .rACOBSOx.  I  certainly  do.  ...      •     i.  j 

I  think  the  removal  of  the  one-half  cost  provision  is  going  to  do 
such  serious  harm  to  our  independent  colleges  that  we  cannot  calculate 

"^^[Tlfe"  prepared  statement  of  l\fs.  Jacobsen  and  other  information 
supplied  for  the  record  follows :] 
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statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on. Education 
U.S.  Senate 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 


Julia  M.  Jacobsen 
on  behalf  of 
The  Tri-College  Center  of  Virginia 
and 

Council  of  Independent  Colleges  of  Virginia 


Tri-CoUcge  Center  of  Virginia 

Lynchburg  College 

Randolph -Macon  Woman's  College 

Sweet  Briar  College 


July  16,  1 
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Virginia's 

Px-ivate  Colleges 


Central  Virginia 


Lynchburg  College 
Kandolph-Macon  CoHego 
Randolpii-Macon 

Woman's  College 
Sweet  llrinr  College 
University  of  Kichinond 
Virginia  Union  University 


Northern  Virfiniji       Marymount  College 

Bridgewater  College 
Eastern  Mennonito 
^  College 

Hollins  College 
Mary  Baldwin  College 
Shenandoah  College  and 
Conservatory  of  Music 
Southern  Seminary 

Junior  College 
Washington  nnd  Lee 
•  University 


Shenandoah  Valley 


Lynchburg 
Aflhland 

Lynchburg 
Sweot  Briar 
Richmond 
Richmond 

Arlington 

Bridgewater 

Harrisonburg 
Hollins  College 
Staunton 

Winchester 

Buena  Vista 

Lexington 


Southside  Vir^nia 


Averett  College  Danville 
Ilampden-Sydney  College  Hampdcn^ydney 
St.  PanVs  College  Lavwcnoeville 


Southwest  Virginia 


Tidewater  Virginia 


BUiefield  College 
Emory  and  Henry  College 
Ferrum  Junior  College 
Hoanoke  College 
SuUins  College 
Virginia  Interment 
College 

Hampton  Institute  Hampton 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College  Norfolk 


Bluefield 
Emory 
Fcmun 
Salem 
Bristol 

Bristol 


. . .  Sei  ving  Every  Major  Region  in  Virginia 
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Mr.  Chalnian  «nd  Meabert  of  the  Subcomlttee: 

My  rc^uctt  for  tlae  to  B*ke  cements  on  the  Importance  of  Title  I,  Continulnf 
Education  and  Coawunlty  Service,  and  Title  VI  and  Title  VII,  Instructional  Equipment 
and  Acadealc  Facilities,  in  no  way  Indicates  that  the  Independent  colleges  I  speak 
for  are  less  concerned  with  the  Titles  dealing  with  Student  Aid,  Education  Professions 
Develop-ent  and  Library  Maintenance.    It  Is  simply  that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
need  to  deal  with  continuing  education  in  the  higher  education  act  in  a  way  that 
addresses  this  growing  need  with  coomensurate  scope. 

The  expanding  need  for  continuing  education  is  self-evident  If  we  exaslne  only 
one  or  two  of  the  causes.    The  Increasingly  complex  and  interrelated  problems  of 
our  society  are  forcing  change  in  our  existing  curricula.    BuC,  changed  or  not, 
the  conventional  years  of  secondary  or  post  secondary  education  cannot  sustain  us 
for  the  rest  of  our  careers  and  lives.    Continuing,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  continuous, 
education  and  training  are  going  to  be  required  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  new 
knowledge  and  current  Information  and  keep  In  a  position  to  secure  employment. 
Continuing  education  for  recurring  and  retraining  needs  is  not  new.    Even  many  of 
the  smaller,  private,  undergraduate  Institutions  have  had  experience  in  continuing 
education  with  programs  designed  for  the  local  persons  rather  than  their  residential 
students.    Most  continuing  educational  programs  of  this  kind  have  been  experimental 
and  dependent  on  funding  from  Title  I,  EPDA,  state  based  humanities  programs  and  the 
Environmental  Education  Act,  to  name  a  few. 

Tne-  adult  learner  Is  new  to  the  college  or  university  division  dependent  on  the 
traditional  18  to  21  year  old  student  who  spends  four  consecutive  years  in  college. 
Ve  know  the  future  will  be  short  of  the  18  to  21  year  olds  and,  according  to  data 
cited  by  Dr.  Harold  Hodgktnson,  speaking  to  the  Higher  Education  group  of  Washington, 
one- fourth  of  this  age  group  will  be  from  minority  background  in  1980-8^.  Continuing 
education  Is  not  new  but  the  make-up  of  our  student  population,  the  needs  of  the 
learner,  and  the  form,  method,  and  place  for  future  educational  programs  may  be 
very  new. 
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We  urge  you  to  cre.t.  .  broader  mandate  for  Title  I  md  place  .11  continuing 
.ducatlon  program,  under  one  administrative  unit.    Environmental  Education.  Cccnunlty 
service  and  Continuing  Education,  drug  education,  training  for  governmental  personnel. 
„d  ..ctlon,  of  the  old  Education  Profession,  Development  Act  concerned  wUh  continuing 
education  of  teacher,  .11  deal  with  a  common  ,et  of  problem.  In  providing  education 
and  tr.lnlng  for  the  adult,  part  tUe  learner.    Much  Information  on  ,ucce.,ful  method, 
for  delivering  education  to  this  grovo  can  be  pooled  If  the  .ever.l  programs  In  the 
Office  of  Eduction  vere  under  one  roof  .nd  their  actlvUle,  coordinated.    It  would 
^e  far  better  ,en,e  to  est.bll,h  certain  current  educational  need,  for  special 
focu,  each  year,  such       environmental  education,  drug  education,  energy  conservation. 
.„d  maintain  the  present  State  grant  program  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  -hlch  ha,  served  well,  so  that  state,  and  Institutions  of  higher  education 
working  together  can  meet  local  needs  more  effectively. 

TO  show  you  how  the  st.te-lnstltutlonal  p.rtnershlp  works  let  me  give  you  sc»e 
.«-ples  of  the  Trl-College  Center  progr„  In  the  St.te  of  Virginia.    The  member 
institutions  -  Lynchburg  College.  Kandolph-Macon  WomanU  College  .nd  Sweet  Briar 
College  -  are  four  year  residential.  pred<»lnately  undergraduate,  liberal  art. 
colleges,    in  the  rur.l  co»unIty  .urroundlng  Sw.et  Briar  College  .  cc».unlty  study 

c„™.ltt  tsblUhed.    Working  with  Dr.  C.therlne  Seaman.  Professor  of  Anthro- 

pology  .nd  sociology  at  the  college,  a  two-year  progr»  of  Environmental  Education  ^ 
for  community  leader,  was  Initiated.    We  expected  30  participants  and  over  130 
consistently  attended  a  series  of  one  day  ior^  and  workshop..    Leaders  were 
defined  as  anyone  with  a  position,  paid  or  volunteer,  elected  or  appointed,  to 
influence  a  se^ent  of  the  co^unlty.    The  solid  waste  problem,  common  to  all.  was 
resolved  with  a  county  run  solid  waste  pUk-up  -  on«  of  ».ny  problems  .olved. 

The  City  of  Lynchburg  turned  to  Lynchburg  College  and  Dr.  Joseph  Frccm  .  to 
provide  training  In  personnel  management  under  Dr.  Frederick  at  Kandolph-Macon 

woman..  College,  a  program  drawing  on  faculty  from  all  three  schools  and  the  c««u„lty. 
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Thl»  protrm  waj  carried  out  In  a  series  of  >M.<n«^.      j  i 

in  a  feries  of  seminars  and  lecture-discussion  groups 

In  the  evening.    The  tl-e  format  and  methods  were  determined  m  advance  by  the  ' 

Mrtlclpants. 

At  pr...nt,  with  pooled  t.l.nt.  of  th.  three  coll.j..  u„d.r  Mr.  lho»..  Se««. 

A..ocl.t.  frofcor  of  Sociology  .t  Lynchburg  Coll.g  „  „„,,„j  „„  .  j„j„, 

».nture  with  th.  loc.I  gov.r«.„t  „„„i„g  ^„tric.  Co»l,.lo„  .„d  ch«b.r  of 
Co-erc.  on  public  eduction  for  long  r«g.  planning  „d  go.l  ..ttlng.  "Cntral 
Vlrglnl.  icorrov".  ..  it  1.  died.  h«  h.d  over  1.000  p.rtlclp„t..    For  the 
futur.  «  hop.  to  -ov.  in  the  .re.  of  v<».n-.  r.-.ntry.    Dr.  JoAnn  Moody.  A„ocl.t. 
Frofe..or  of  E„gU.h  .t  Lynchburg  College,  h..  .lre«iy  Identified  a„y  need.  ^ 
-ethod,  for  continuing  eduction  for  wonen.    The.e  .re  .«e  ex«ple.  of  .ctlvltle, 
under  Title  I,  heA  fro-  the  Centr.l  Vlrglnl.  region. 

When  we  turn  to  th.  que.tlon  of  who  .hould  deliver  the  educ.tlon.l  „d  tr.lnln, 
..rvlce.  for  the  lncre«lng  p.rt-tli*  .tudent  popul.tlon.  we  will  need  .  network  of 
f«:lUtle.  In  ..ny  „d  different  loc.tlon.,to  «.ke  cctlnulng  eduction  «ce..lble 
r.,.rdle..  of  where  you  live  .nd  work  „d  when  you  .r.  free  to  p.rtlclp.te.  The 
bl,  universale.  „d  co-unity  college,  en  .erve  Urge  „«ber.  of  the  «,ult  .tudent 
popuUtlon.    However,  the  Independent.  undergr«iu.te  .chool.  h.ve  coapetencle.  «,d 
fcllltU.  to  further  extend  eduction  opportunltle..  p.rtlcuUrly  tho.e  gcred  to 
lndlvldu.H«d  ln.tructlon.    Aero,,  the  nation  .  .„p,lng  win  .ho„  ^h.t  .  high 
percentage  of  the  Independent,  undergraduate  college,  .re  located  In  re.ldcntl.l. 
.uburb«.  and  rural  .ettlng..    The  Urge  unlver.ltle,  tend  to  be  In  urb.n  and  cc«.erclal 
.rea,  and  the  c<».unlty  college.,  being  reUtlvely  new.  .re  re.trlcted  to  loc.tlon, 
by  zoning,    with  coordinated  planning,  the  college,,  unlver.ltlo.  .nd  co«,unlty  college, 
could  become  .„  effective  network  for  the  delivery  of  continuing  education.  We 
urge  you  to  ».ke  a  clear  requirement  In  future  legUUtlon  to  utilize  all  of  the 
exutmg  f.cllltle.  rather  than  create  new  one..   Th.  extension  ,chool  approach. 
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which  offers  traditional  educational  fcrvlccs  In  some  off-carapus  classroom  setting 
M.b«lns  distinguished  from  continuing  education's  non-tradltlonal  problem-oriented 
and  coiwiunlty-lnvolveraent  approach,  does  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  student  population 
we  have  been  dlfcuiflnf  here,    the  extension  school  approach  does  not  provide  the 
kind  of  facility  or  service  as  we  Interpret  the  mandate  for  Continuing  Education. 
V«  believe  the  most  effective  place  for  the  part-time  learner  It  close  to  home  or 
work  and  that  Incentives  to  develop  the  needed  programs  should  be  offered  to  the 
•xlstlng  accredited  Institutions. 

We  Included  a  part  of  Education  Professions  Development  for  teacher  training 
with  other  continuing  education  programs  that  I  felt  should  be  under  one  administrative 
authority.    The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions  Development 
released  Its  recoomendatlon  to  the  Congress  In  April,  "Staffing  the  Learning  Society: 
Recoiwiendatlons  for  Federal  Legislation",  and  I  served  on  that  council  until  April 
and  support  the  recomiendatlons.    It  did  become  abundantly  clear  In  our  discussions 
with  teachers  and  visits  to  learning  laboratories,  teacher  centers  and  Teacher  Corps 
progrm  that  the  working  teacher  wants  to  have  an  opportunity  for  refresher  and 
retooling  convenient  to  their  home  or  work.    We  see  this  need  best  met  by  the  non- 
tradltlonal  continuing  education  approach.    Referring  to  a  second  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions  Development,  "Gatekeepers  In 
Education:  A  Report  on  Institutional  Licensing", We  see  training  for  licensing  and 
accrediting  as  a  continuing  education  mission  and  would  feel  more  secure  If  any  of 
these  progr«os  were  housed  In  Institutions  which  are  accredited  by  our  regional 
bodies. 

In  addition  to  a  broadened  Title  I,  we  urge  you  to  consider  provisions  for 
eligibility  for  student  financial  aid.    We  are  faced  with  a  clearly  Identified 
target  group  In  the  adult  part-time  learner.    It  seems  only  reasonable  that  access 
to  the  Federal  Student  Assistance  Grant  Programs  should  be  expanded  to  the  part- 
time  student  In  non-tradltlonal  programs.    Certainly,  those  educational  and  training 
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prograjas  which  do  provide  ellgiblUC;^  for  student  support  have  not  all  been  deserving 
or  effective.    As  those  Institutions  which  did  not  deliver  satisfactory  services 
arc  hopefully  rcooved  from  eligibility  roles,  It  would  be  logical  to  extend  eligibility 
to  the  non-tradltlonal  adult  education  programs  which  prove  effective. 

The  future  we  have  talked  about  for  years  Is  here.    The  post-secondary  student 
Is  the  majority  anong  students.    All  of  our  emphasis  In  aid  and  offerings  have  been 
for  the  full- tine  student  In  credit  prantlng  programs.    Tlie  challenge  Is  now  to 
provide  education  opportunities  In  non-tradltlonal  modes  for  the  part-time  adult 
learner.    This  Is  a  challenge  In  terns  of  legislation  and  to  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Thank  you  for  providing  time  before  this  committee  to  express  our  views. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


July  16,  1975 
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THE  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT  FUNDING  PLAN 
Or.  Fr«dehCk  Oou«Im  pjtitrson 

THE  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT  FUNDING  PLAN 


me.,  S27  mdmon  A\mtu0.  Ahw  York,  Ntw  York  10032 


Th«  fuod«n«ni«lpiobitm  of  ht^jher  «duc«tion,  «r>d  ol 
vn4<l  coll«fn  in  p«rtiojlM.  rtl«in  lo  iht  dif ffculiy  of  itcur- 
tn«  fundi  fti|otf»d  tof  bmc  optrjiiom.  Tht  riM  in  tduc«< 
iion«i  coitt  di>«  to  pfoduc^vity  incrtwrt  in  the  economy, 
the  comfwiufon  for  students  end  wtrtpftp^rtd  pertonnel, 
M  Mwti  M  TnfUtion.  mutt  be  met  by  incre«inf  revenue* 
from  public  end  pf  iv«te  lourcef . 

Howevef,  monwt  from  thete  toorcet  «re  moit  often 
contributed  for  specie!  purpo«e  profectf.  m  edditioo  to  ex 
iitinf  profreme.  end  «re  usuelly  intertded  to  be  ipent  over  e 
ihoit  period  of  time.  This  type  of  *id.  while  it  improvet  tfw 
variety  of  eclivit.et  thet  ere  eveifeMe.  doet  not  e«te  tfw  fi 
nefKiel  problemt  of  irwtitutioo*.  Indeed,  it  often  augmenit 
them.  M  restricted  ihort  term  funding  inv«fi*bly  contributes 
to  new  hi#ier  Jevefi  of  onfoin^  expenditures.  In  short,  both 
federal  end  priveie  MS«si*r>ce  nn^  to Cn»n ptrmtn0nt pro- 
frtmt,  but  pfovfdf  onfy  trnnponry  ftnsncinf.  Thus,  cof 
lefes  end  universities  end  up  with  e  program  expenditure 
buift  into  thebudftl. 

The  Collefe  Endowment  Funding  pt«n  (CEFP)  is  «n 
attempt  to  de«j  with  the  problems  confronting  institutions. 

et  the  ume  time  Kcommodating  the  wtshes  of  the 
donors.  It  11  »n  mstitutionej  Md  mechanism  not  previously 
wed  whjch.  however,  relies  oo  monetary  and  investment 
procedures  currently  in  operation  The  Plan  reco^nites  the 
needs  of  coiieges  end  universities  for  besic  current  support 
snd  for  providing  for  the  future  and  hae  as  its  goaf  the  crea- 
tion of  «  level  of  endowment  aWe  to  provide  «  substantial 
pert  of  their  revenues,  it  is  endowment  that,  by  becoming 
a  Significant  pert  of  the  income  of  institutions,  can  help 
them  irtet  current  and  future  revenue  needs,  in  view  of  the 
forces  that  affKt  the  tevei  and  growth  rate  of  their  ex- 
penditufes 

I.  TfielieicpiM 

The  CEFP  begins  with  a  cot'ege  or  university.  put>lic  or 
private  that  hes  raised  a  sum  of  money  tn  most  cases,  this 
will  be  a  restricted  gift  for  current  use  with  a  short  expendi- 
ture period.  The  CEFP  is  a  means  of  ensuring  that  funds  for 


the  support  of  the  specific  project  chosen  by  the  donor  will 
be  available  after  the  end  ol  the  gift  period.  This  is  done 
through  the  creation  of  an  endowment  fund. 

tn  the  case  of  agift  for  endowment,  as  oppoeed  to  ooe 
for  current  use.  the  plan  can  also  be  used.  Here  m  rote  is  to 
increase  the  impeci  of  such  a  gift,  through  the  aeaiion  of 
an  endowment  larger  than  what  the  gift  alone  would  heve 
produced. 

In  either  caw,  the  result  «  achieved  by  leveraging  ,he 
gift  money  with  borrowed  money.  Then,  the  combined  gift 
and  loan  funds  are  invested  at  a  favorable  interest  spread- 
that  a  thf  difference  between  the  interest  on  the  loan  and 
the  rate  of  return  on  the  investment.  Over  the  years,  the 
earmngi  from  this  investment  enable  the  institution  to  prO' 
vide  fdr  current  budget  support  and  to  meet  the  loan  pay 
mentf  of  interest  and  principal.  After  the  loan  het  been  re- 
tired, the  instituttai  owns  the  investment.  This  represents 
an  tndowmeni  whose  future  earnings  can  be  used  to  provide 
a  continuous  flow  of  revenue. 

A.  Exempte* 

TaWe  1  presents  a  hypothetical  case  m  order  to  illus* 
irate  the  operation  of  the  plan  It  is  a  simplified  version  of 
the  CEFP.  intended  for  explanatory  purposes  only.  More 
economically  realistic  variations  may  be  developed. 


*Actu«  »rtcorT»«  ftfurtt  lo*  tnittiutKW>i»MiiC<»«t*r^  m  the  TACTICS 
»roremMtr*c<wn^t«}ut>liiineth«CEFP(ftnnuta  T^«wce«T^ 
utioni  are  net  uMd  <n  ik*  •■•meJ*  te  ^n*^  coAfi«*nti*ttrv.  i| 
ctn  ba  mwAiiMd  h«f h«M*v«*  tttt  reiutn  of  ih«M  Cfr^t^ 
ttoot  dwnonil'tte  thai  tht  bulk  ol  th«  inttituttont  boih  pwbXIy 
*nd  pfiy«t««v  M^ef  i«d  cewUJ  t»m  wmt  iit«^fi(  if  the  ^wkmco  a 
fTMd*  o#tf«ti(yt«l.  In  ih«  compwtatiofti  vmkmh  ifKeme  Ifufts  e. 
Till*  III  l«nd».  •<i*>««fT>*fi(  Mrninfi.  cth^  l«to'«l  «n4  ^ivaie  e*«t 
«*«om#,  ttc  I  Mwe  tmtml  fv  •lamplf.  in  the  cMt  ol  a  imall 
iy5''*"*<*"  ^"  recent  4unn%  ih«  ftteal  vmt 
»»7I»72  StMW  l»om  OSOE'i  Titi#  m  refem.  MIS  um4  tiwt 
'y*  *  fOo^m^nt  iMfX.  meKhMl  ii  with  a  3  te  I  lean  antf 
ariM  ao  tMevMntfil  con«enMii  ef  MO. ISO.  ttwetov. prWucine e 
teial  invMtmtnl  of  t72l JSO  by  th«  cntf  ol  the  Ciff  o#waiMM 
cvcl*  uch  a<t  iftvMtmtnt  wouUJ  »t*vt  eerntd  tl;973ft2-  v>el*ni 
«(Ko«xn«tely  t4M.g00el  unfMtKud  incom«  tn4  ih«  value  el  tf« 
tiwtttfntft  t>y  the  end  el  th«  cvcta  would  bt  f  1  O0O.M3  Jtmm 
l>^fM  m^rmd  »mn,i>r  rate  of  9%  w,th  an  t^inte^eit  en  leM 
Tunis. 
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HOW  TH€  PLAN  Off  KATEI 
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SI  OOOWO  „  r,.«d  by  ,n  .n,mu,.on  w.th  th.  „.puU,.oo 

P'Oitct  choitn  by  th«  dooof  In  *(Jd.tion.  $500000  .s  re- 

n*ftt  bu.fd.ng  compoo^nt  The  pufp<»e  of  th.i  yant w 
htfp  m^f  p^M  of  ,h*  .nt.rett  co,i  of  ,o*n  *od  thus  to 
wwft  ih«t  4n  todowmeni  »  creattd, 

S3^  000  obt*.ntd  «t  8  percent  ,nter«t  Th*  com- 
b.o#d  mon,e»  f,om  th«  pro9c*m  9^^t.  th«  •ndowm.nt  conv 
PC>o«nt  lod  th<  ,o,n  *f e  th«n  ,nvtit,d  at  9  p.,ctnt.  Our.ns 
ri^fMo  term  th,  ,nnu,t  e«n.n,i  from  th..  .nv.,tment 
Ui#d  to  p«y  |h«  .nttftit  due  on  ih«  low  «od  to  provkJt 
$100,000  fof  pf0«r«m  lupport  (bud|*t  incomt).  u  »tfpo« 
Ut«d  by  th«  dooof.  Ivginniof  (n  th«  t.xt*tnth  y«*r.  th« 
fo*n  pfino'p*!  rt  rtP*'d  .n  tw  •qu.l  ^u*l  .n»t,IImtnt». 
Any  t<rn.n«i  rtma.nint  ,fttf  ttl  the  obl.fations  h«v«  b*tn 
nr*l  *fe  re.nvtt|td  ,t  th«  urn*  rate  u  thf  0iiQ,n»i  mvttf 
wot.  At  th«  Mm*  tim*  «li  uxti  du«  «re  P«id.' 

By  iht  tod  of  th«  loan  itfm  «  total  of  $2,500,000  hM 
bttn  ip«ni  on  prof r»m  wppwt.  thus  txt*ndio«  the  fundio, 
of  th«  pto^un  btyood  th«  ten  yt«r  period  tpecifitd  by  the 
donof  After  the  loen  hes  been  retired,  the  tnttiiution  owns 
the  ori9.n<l  investment  of  $4,500,000  P<u»  over  $1,500  000 
10  edditioner  funds,  Th.«  repftuntt  «n  erxtowment  wh^h 
will 9.oer*te  e  Itow  of  future  eernir^.  thu»  «1tevr«tin«  tome 
of  the  pfestuf  es  for  «dd.t>onel  revenues. 

Thue.  ^,tt  uti»fv.nt  the  wtihet  of  the  donor*,  the 
nen  tuoceedt  tn  elio  meetin9  the  needt  of  inttuuttons  for 
curieni  end  future  ir>come.  In  the  cam  of  «  restricted  fHt 
fot  current  um.  pf or«m  wppor t  H  ermired  beyond  the  ex- 
P«>d.tureper,odj«/4n  endowment. scieeted.  On  the  other 
»«nd.  the  impect  of  *  f.ft  tor  endowment  .t  increeMd 
ihroofh  the  CEF^  since  «  larger  fund,  able  to  «nef«te 
more  revenues.  ;i  produced, 

i.     Clermim  •<  ihe  Plw 

The  results  prodocMt  by  the  CEFP  ere  ecDreved  by 
Simply  eombinint  eceepteble  procedures  into  «  mutuetly 
wpoof  tint  end  Intwectinf  errenfament  Th*  fund.n,  mech- 
antsmi  oowhkh  the  Plan  rehet  are  neither  n«w  or  un^oe  in 
colle^  finance.  They  include; 

•  use  of  privete  fifts 

•  "metchiof"  fundi 

•  the  "challenfe**.  or  incentive  concept  of  m«tchin«  the 
results  of  fund  raistof  from  private  sources 

•  lonttarm  loans  for  the  um  of  educational  institutions 

•  formatron  of  institutional  capital  through  the  esleb- 
lishment  and  investment  of  endowment  fundi 

•  use  of  grants  to  help  meet  part  of  the  interest  pay 
n^nts  on  loans 

•  use  of  endowment  tncom*  to  pay  off  loans 

•  u**  of  *ndowm«nt  incom*  u  part  of  an  institution's 
*du€alionaf  and  f*n*f  al  incom*. 


What  IS  new  aoduntque  about  the  CEFP  is  the  manner 
•n  which  thei*  basic  elements  of  educational  fiance  are 
"packaoed" 

In  addition,  th*  structure  of  th*  CEFP  is  such  as  to 
permit  flexiWe  variations  and  trade  offs  amoo9  ,ts  com- 
ponent  elements. 

•  th*  relative  sue  of  the  loan  and  the  gilt  contribution 

•  the  term  and  paVback  schedule  of  the  loan 

•  the  source  of  borrowirig 

•  «h«  sue  and  source  of  th*  endowment  buildmg  com- 
ponent 

•  th*  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  loan 

•  rate  of  return  on  the  investment 

•  the  type  of  investment  choi«n  and  risk  invo;v*d 

•  the  amount,  scheduling  and  um  of  budget  income 
taken  from  the  investment  earninfe 

•  the  relative  sue  of  the  endowment  fund  produced 
after  the  loan  is  paid  off. 

C.     ChaniM  n^uind  in  Mm  current  pattern  of  aid  in  rela* 

now  to  endowment  boiMinf 

The  previous  discussion  has  emphatif*d  the  fact  that 
the  CEFP  can  achieve  both  purpoMs- namely,  those  of  pro. 
vpding  current  income  Pigs  building  ,n  endowment  within 
the  existing  framework  of  htfher  *duC*tion  finance.  As  th* 
example  hat  illustrated,  it  is  only  m  the  panern  of  restricted 
*<d  for  current  um  that  tome  changes  are  necessary  in  order 
to  be  able  to  Khieve  the  purposes  of  the  Wan.  They  are 
needed  becauM  of  the  specific  level  of  current  income  ex< 
penditures  required  by  restricted  g<fts. 

1 .     Th*  ei#*n*«iire  period 

After  a  long  and  careful  study  of  various  combina- 
tions of  fift  and  loan  funds,  in  relation  to  th*  |«v*i  of  *n. 
dowment  they  produce,  it  has  been  determined  that  th* 
expenditure  period  of  the  pioffm  gift  ,hould  be  approxi- 
mately  ten  y*«rs.  Since  current  gifts  for  restricted  uM  are 
most  often  given  for  shorter  periods,  usually  three  to  five 
years,  tt  will  be  necessary  to  «iter  the  expenditure  require, 
fnent,  Several  major  contributors  have  already  expressed 
their  williofnesi  to  change  the  expenditure  time  span  of 
their  gifts.  It  is  expKied  that  others  will  also  do  to.  in  view 
of  the  impect  that  luch  a  th»t)ft  will  have  on  endowment 
building.  Specifically,  by  lengthening  the  expenditure  peri- 
od, a  smaller  sum  will  have  to  be  spent  annually  for  budget 
»ncome.  thus  allowing  the  accumulation  of  a  larger  invest' 
ment, 

2.     The  wsdowfTMnt  buMing  eMnpmnt 

Th*  oth*r  changt.  «iso  Involving  r«strict*d  gifts  for 
current  uM.  is  the  requ;rement  that  a  portion  of  the  gift  or 
yant  (1/3  of  the  total  in  our  illustration)  be  earmarked  as 
an  erxfowment  component.  The  essential  characteristic  of 
this  portion  of  the  total  gift  is  that  the  college  is  not  re. 
quired  to  spend  any  o(  the  incom*  ««rned  on  the  investment 
of  such  funds  for  program  activities.  Thus,  its  role  is  to  as< 
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Mt  Jo  fftd»wm<nt  build«nf  •nd  tht  wm  "*ndomtrmM 
WM«nt  compomnt"  i%  uMd«  It  can  bt  provxttd  by  ttthtr 
puWtc  or  privet*  donors.  Incomt  Mrn«d  by  th«  tndowmtnt 
OfMf^wwtt  tod  ««rnin«i  above  co«t  from  borrowed  fnon»«t 
prgwid*  th«  final  tndownwtt. 

in  v'ww  of  iht  ab«M,  for  t^««  wteidy  to  havt  tht 
ir««tt«t  invact.  It  i>  nacauary  that  tt  b«  cootfibtitad  m  on* 
lump  lum  at  th«  bafinntnf  of  th*  invattmcntAoan  pariod,* 
in«*)tad  tofUhar  with  th«  ptofnfn  fift  ffiooay  it  can  thu« 
anlVft  the  lin  of  th*  inmtmant  h>nd  and  the  «arninfa. 
Various  analym  of  th*  Plan  hav*  indicaiad  that  th*  tit*  of 
th*  *ndown>*nt  buikJint  component  ihouW  b*  half  that  of 
^  pto^tm  »ft.  In  th*  caa*  wh*ra  ona  donor  makat  both 
conv ibutiorw,  thl»  will  maan  that  on*- third  of  th*  fundi  will 
r«p»*«*nt  th*  andowrmnt  compon*nt,  whil*  th*  r*»t  will  b* 
for  profram  lupport. 

'n  rtlation  to  th*  currant  wd  pattarn  th*  r*quir*m*nt 
of  an  cndowfnant  boiWrnf  componant  maan«  that  a  wbaKlv 
«^u«l  to  a  pradatarminad  amount  w'll  ha**  to  b*  contnb- 
utMl  »n  on*  paymant.  rathar  than  in  periodic  in»ial(m*nt» 
e^ual  to  a  p«rti«n  of  the  Interatt  rat*  on  ih*  loan  It  U  be* 
lievad  that  donori.  puW?c  and  prwat*.  vnll  be  wtlllrn  to 
make  thl»  rant  in  ih»»  manner  in  vJaw  of  its  impatt  on  tiv 
rtowment  bu'il'dit^,  Moreowr,  it  is  th*  lyp*  of  aid  that  H 
oempetibl*  with  th*  pr*i*nt  pattarn  of  awistance  from  th*s* 
tourcatt  It  i%  for  a  »pedr«  and  well^fined  purpoM.  to  be 
yven  once,  rather  thw  on  a  continuoo*  baw,  and  m  com- 
bination  with  fundi  from  other  •oureei. 

II.    Centribii^  •<  *•  CIPP  l»  tha  FImmH  •< 
hatituiiem 

teyond  the  n^aiic  ad*anta|a  of  the  Man  a*  a  meam 

of  ansorJm  that  the  new  kvd  of  aipenditurat.  r*u>ltin« 
from  rastrictad  t»»t».  can  be  met  without  additional  con- 
tribution*, ther*  it  th*  lonrtafm  impact  that  th*  CEFP  can 
Iwve  on  th*  financiin  of  h'iflhef  aducalion  inttitutiom. 

0**r  th*  y*arf .  the  r«p**iad  induiion  under  the  Man 
of  all  rtstrkted  rtii  will  r*wlt  in  tha  accumulation  of  a  wb- 
ttwitial  andowment.  This  will  maan  that  an  tncr*a«n«  part 
of  m  inatitution's  revenue*  will  be  from  •ndewm*nt  aarrv 
'  infi.  As  Maaiey  stated,  meh  a  rtvanua  pattern  can  compen- 
Mte  for  the  productfvtiy  fap  f aead  by  col»a«ei  and  uniwr- 
siti*t.  That  is,  by  pladnf  a  fraattf  amphaiis  on  andowmtnt 
iiH»m*,  imtitutiom  can  raalii*  productwity  ralattd  fains 
in  thaJr  revenues  to  counttract  the  *H*ct*  that  such  fains 
hev*  on  the  level  of  their  axpenditurat. 

In  addition  to  the  probl*m$  of  obtalninf  funds  for 
beitc  operations  and  of  clow'nf  the  wideoinf  fap  between 
revenue*  and  axpenditure*.  the  C£FP  •ddrt»»e«  itself  to 
another  Que*tion  that  aach  type  of  in*t«utioo  hai  to  face 
in  It*  lund^raJsinf  aHort*,  Namely,  how  to  obtain  money 
ffom  both  privat*  and  puWic  source*  without  undwiraWy 
modifying  it*  major  thru*t  of  control.  Mvata  institutions 


in  leekinf  puWiC  fundi  with  to  obtam  them  und*f  condf 
tion*  that  will  leave  them  ai  autonomoua  antitie*.  free  from 
political  control  On  the  other  band,  private  monies  to  pub- 
lie  imtitution*  should  not  lessen  the  state's  responsibility 
for  maior  support  for  basic  operations.  Money  from  private 
sources  can  best  be  f iven  and  mwiafad  throu^t  tha  f ounda* 
tions  now  bem^i  developed  trf  many  public  institutions 

The  CEFF  t)y  rtlyinf  on  existint  fur»dinf  mechanisms 
and  prdcadurts  doe*  not  altar  the  basic  thrutt  of  imtitu- 
honai  support.  It  marely  adds  to  it,  in  order  to  avoid  case* 
of  txtreme  hardship  that  could  disrupt  it.  The  Man  is  a 
fundinf  schema  that  can  be  used  by  any  institution  in  order 
to  aliminat*  the  adverse  affacts  of  rtstrietad  lifts  from  any 
source  and  to  counttract  the  forces  affectinf  thair  expan- 
diturts.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  CEFF  to  swenithen  the  funda- 
mental character  of  institutions  by  makinf  tham  economy 
cally  viaple  through  endowment. 

The  Man  attempts  to  auist  specifically  those  collefes 
and  universities  with  hmited  or  no  endowment.  Only  those 
havinf  endowment  earninf*  per  studtnt  below  a  certain 
level  art  tltfiWt  to  partiCipatt.  In  this  way.  the  CEFP  can 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  tha  institutions  with  the  frtattst 
netd. 

In  the  case  of  public  coitefet  and  universities,  the  aim 
IS  to  crtate  a  source  of  funds  to  complement  those  rtceived 
from  tht  State,  Such  funds  should  htip  mtet  any  part  of 
the  coat  of  education  per  studtnt'  not  covertd  by  appro- 
priations, as  well  as  thoaa  other  txpenditurts  affectinf  tht 
quality  of  aducation,  but  not  included  under  the  definition 
of  "coat  of  aducation." 

For  private  institutions,  it  is  the  ob|tctive  of  th* 
creators  of  the  CEFF  to  enaur*  tndowmtnt  tarninfs  of 
about  $1,000  par  student  at  partiCipatinf  institution*.  This 
«nount.  when  combined  with  unrtstricted  incomt  from 
other  sources,  ^fd  apuai  flO  percent  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation per  studtnt-the  rtst  to  be  provided  by  tuition  and 
faecharfts. 

Tht  choice  of  SI, 000  in  endowment  income  and  its 
rtlation  to  other  revenues  is  based  on  rtsaarch  in  tht  costs 
of  small  private  collegM.  It  was  revealed  that  the  aver  aft 
cost  of  education  per  studtnt  is  approximattly  $4,000.  Tht 
aim  IS  to  tnsurt  that  no  more  than  40  pticent  of  that,  or 
Sl.i00.  is  provided  from  tuition,  with  andowment  account' 
inf  for  almost  half  of  tha  other  revenues.  Thus,  assuminf 
that  5  percent  of  the  endowment  is  used  in  the  budftt.  an 
imtitution  vr-th  1,000  in  enroll mant  will  need  an  endow- 
ment of  mtXW.OOO  »n  order  to  provide  $1,000  per  stu- 
dtnt. It  is  txptcted  that  the  /afr  ofntum  from  the  invest* 
mtnt  of  tht  endowment  vrtll  be  frwter  than  5  percent  and 
that  tha  portion  of  th*  earnmfs  not  spent  will  be  reinvested. 

HI.    AdvantafH  •!  *a  Man 

The  CEFP  as  a  concept  manifests  a  unique  set  of 
important  advantafes. 
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•  It  i«  a  m«ihod  of  mtiiiution^l  attitUnc*  Ih*  most 
fumlMmnUi  kind  ol  support,  thai  ^nuirn  Iht  lur 
>»iv»l  of  imtiiutiont  *>d  «oh«nce«  jh«  contribution 
of  oihtf  noo  ifwtiiuiioo*!  pfogramt  juch  tiudeni 
i*d. 

•  It  i»  i  m«ihod  of  crtaiing  rtv«nu«s  that  doe*  not 
alttr.  Of  compromiM.  tht  fundamtntal  character  of 
cotftfM  and  univ«r»iti»»,  public  or  private, 

•  ft  prwkJw  a  cor^tinwouj  flow  of  budgtt  »ncOfne  to 
the  institution  in  predttfrmtned  amounts  ar>d  over  a 
HMofMd  ptriod. 

•  At  th«  um«  tlmt,  II  It  a  m«an»  of  captul  formation 
throufh  the  t«tablishm«n|  and  tn^aiimeni  of  endow- 
ment funds. 

•  Thl»  in  \wn  tnturet  a  future  fJow  of  unrestricted 
revenues  that  wilt  help  institutions  meet  part  of  the 
riii'nf  expenditures. 

•  Most  important,  while  satisfymf  the  revenue  needs  of 
collefM  and  universities.  th»  CEFP  afso  respects  the 
wishes  of  the  donors.  It  operates  withtn  the  tstab- 
fish«l  framework  of  higher  education  finance  and  le' 
lies  on  proven  funding  mMhanisms. 

•  Private  donors  are  provided  with  an  additionat  irtcen* 
ijve  to  contribute,  because  of  the  matchlr^  and  lever- 
*»<nf  of  their  contribution.  Thus  a  gift  for  current  use 
wilt  not  only  support  a  specific  program,  but  wilt  also 
help  buifd an  endowment  fund.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
endowment  gift  wilt  eventually  create  a  larger  fund. 

•  tecause  of  the  inherent  flexibility  of  the  CEFP.  with 
'♦*P«»  «o  varying  ihe  "packaging"  of  Ms  elernents>  an 
msiitution  can  design  the  Ptan  to  best  meet  its  educa 
tional  objectivw.  budgetary  requiremenn  and  the 
r>andal  environrmnt  within  which  tt  operates 

■  The  Plan  also  allows  for  arrangements  that  include 
the  government,  tither  through  the  granting  of  the 
ef>dowment  building  component  or  the  loan.  In  iheie 
cases,  the  impact  of  the  government's  contribution 
(federal  or  state)  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  leverage 
and  y.'^eW  of  endowment  funds. 

•  Moreover,  the  CEFP  as  an  institutional  endowment 
building  method  of  support  it  compatible  with  the 
current  pattern  of  government  «»i»iance.  By  creating 
a  stable  flow  of  current  and  future  income,  it  comple- 
n^nts  the  specific  pattern  of  federal  aid  and  the  basic 
support  of  public  institutions  by  the  states 


■  A  lets  direct,  but  equally  important  effect  ti  that 
inttitutiont  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  and  exir* 
ctte  Iheif  own  private  fund  raitmg capabilities  rn  order 
to  be  able  to  participate  m  the  Plan  There  will  alto  be 
an  incentive  to  fornnulatelor>g  term  inttitutionalde' 
velopment  plant  as  a  key  factor  m  convincing  donors 
of  the  innportance  of  their  contribution  Moreover, 
the  increasing  rmportance  of  endowment  will  encour- 
age colleges  and  umvertitiet  to  provide  more  effective 
financial  management  of  their  portfoliot  and  budgett« 
•  Finally,  by  enlarging  the  base  of  mttiiutional  tupporl 
the  CEFP  reduces  the  presture  for  drattic  tuition  in. 
createt  Thit  benefit  not  only  those  ttudentt  able  to 
Pey,  but  those  m  need  as  well,  for  they  will  require 
smaller  amounts  of  fmancjat  aid.  There  are  also  bene* 
fits  for  the  colleges  and  universities,  since  fewer  ttu- 
dentt will  need  assistance  and  lower  amounts  of  aid 
per  student  will  have  to  be  provided. 
The  reduction  of  the  pressure  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
tuition  increase  is  especially  important  for  private  mttitu- 
tiont.  Since  they,  as  a  group  have  traditionally  received 
most  of  the  philanthropic  support,  the  CEFP  enables  them 
to  increase  the  impact  of  these  funds  and  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  tuition  increases  Moreover,  recognising  the 
unequal  distribution  of  endowment  among  institutions,  the 
Plan  also  provides  lor  the  participation  of  only  those  coL 
leges  and  universities  having  endowment  per  student  below 
a  certain  level 

For  public  institutions,  adoption  of  the  Plan  will  en- 
sure that  quality  education,  above  the  level  permitted  by 
state  appropriations,  can  be  pjov.ded  Although  most  of 
them  receive  relatively  tittle  private  support,  the  existence 
of  the  Ptan  can  becon>e  an  incentive  for  alumni  and  other 
<*onors  to  increase  their  contnbutions 

Indeed,  it  is  the  goal  of  the  CEFP  xodivenifyu  m/f 
M  fnftffe  the  revenue  base  of  prrvate  and  public  institu> 
tioos  so  as  to  mintmiie  the  advers*  effects  that  changes  m 
any  source  of  funds  can  have  The  aim  is  to  preserve  the 
Aversity  that  exists  among  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
quality  of  the  programs  they  offer  m  order  to  allow  stu- 
dents improved  access  to  quality  education  at  costs  they 
can  afford  After  all.  "excellence  ,n  education  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  limiting  admissions  to  select  students, 
providing  conditional  academic  programs  and  upholding  ira* 
ditional  standards  Rather,  excellence  is  providing  varied 
kinds  of  education  that  are  relevant  and  helpful  for  persons 
of  many  different  backgrounds,  abilities  and  aspirations,"^ 
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FOOTNOTES 

^  Accocdinf  to  th«  opinion  of  Ux  l«^»f»  »nd  of  r»pf«wutiy«  of  the  lntern«l  Rtvtnu.  Service,  thtre  «» 1 1*«  I>«bi1ity  only 
«n  th«  iocom.  f^nmi  from  the  to.n.  Th*t the  d.Htce.K«  bttwttn  the  inttr«t  earned  on  the  1o>i  portion  of  the  .n- 
vwtiTwnt  iryj  the  cort  of  bcf rowinf  and  other  txptnm  «oci«ted  with  the  pf  ocewh  of  the  \o*n. 

In  th.t  f «*mpJe.  <Mint  the  f.r»t  15  y«.f»  the  mttfttt  t .rned  from  the  .nvf»tm.nt  of  ih«  bo^rovmJ  money  .» S27O.00O.  the 
TnwnxcI^wZo  ^  the  tMeble  net  irKom.  «  S30.000.  Alte<  the  t«th  y«r.  -  the  tK.nc.p.1 ^^^l^^^^'"^ 
dld,rThe  t«  r.t. .» thet  uMd  for  corpor.t.on..  Sp.c.f.«Hy.  22  percent  on  the  f  .rst  $25,000 

•nd  41  percent  ther eefter. 

2  The  ttrm  "coet  of  •Juc««n"  per  .tixJent  u.«<  to  ,r>d»c*te  the  educet.ooil  *nd  9.ner,l  •«ptod.tur«  of  miftutFon, 
(€G€)  ptf  ttMdwt-M  oppo«d  to  tho»*  for  luxiliirY  •nt.rpr«,.  »och  «  dorm.tont*.  Jtudent  *.d  ind  m*|or  puU.c  «f y<e, 
Mich  M  federally  htf>did  r«earch  anrf  dtveloprvtent  centMt. 

The  educttion«<  end  mtm^  eipenditurtt  of  imtitutionc  mn  for^ 

Ul   Tifi--  liiiift-  I  ■  •dm.nirtrttKXt.  imtruction  and  departmental  re«arch.  txtenjion  „m  pgblic  wry.ce  l.brar.et. 

operation  and  ma.ntenanee  of  the  phyMral  pUot  and  •pomored  •ct.v.titt.  »uch  at  train.r^g  Inu.totei. 
Ih)  MHiMreiMVii-alliponaoredrewarchtxceptfaderalty  funded  centers. 

S  JSZTlZiri^^  Khooh.  h0H».taU.  dantat  cl.mc.  home  .cor«>mics  c.f.ter.a..  and  other 

expenditures  for  ttudant  education  not  included  under  (*). 
Wet:  0«K»  of  Education.  Frct^m  of  educsncnsl  SutktkM  to  mU2.  1972.  PP.  99-102. 

3  Howard  R.  town.  "TV  (them.  Urn  of  f^nwci^  nmc^".  Speach  pre«nted  it  the  1974  National  Conf««nce  on 
Truitae»h,p.  Reprinted  by  tha  Aawciation  of  Govarnint  ioard*  of  Univtrwt.e»  *nd  Collega*.  p,  19 


Or  Fradericlc  DouV-  f^-^^.  ^"•""V  Cha'""»«  <>'      ^'"^     »^  " 

biKk  h-her  •iucatlon  with  distinction  m  many  capK.t.t».  a»  Pr«.dent  of  Tuskagee  In.t.tui..  a.  founder  and  pr«.dent  o  the 
united  Nero  Collft  Fund.  a.  Prai^dent  ^  Diractor  of  the  fhalp,  Stokt*  Fund,  and  as  a  Trustee  of  a  hoit  of  educat.on,Und 
oittura.  I'mt.tutK^ns.  He  also  «rvad  two  prasKlanU  on  h.,her  education  comm....on.,  H.  caret,  ha.  spanned  fifty  years,  deal- 
ing Witt,  all  aapect.  of  education.  H,.  doctorate  was  earned  at  Cornah  University,  and  he  hold,  honorary  degree*  from  twelve 
Aflwrican  collegat  ar^d  univtr»itit». 
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"XtniUb  ^(aie«  ^enaie 


WA»M1*#OTOW.OC.  mH9 


July  31,  1975 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman,  Education  Subcommittee 
labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Clal: 

I  am  writing  to  bring  to  your  attenUon  the  enclosed  correspondence 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  Edward  G.  Kaelber,  President  of  the  College 
of  the  AtlanUc  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

Dr.  Kaelber  is  seeking  financial  support  under  the  Developing 
Institutions  Program,  Title  III,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Unfortunately, 
the  provisions  require  that  an  institution  have  been  in  existence  at  least 
five  years  and  have  been  seeking  accreditaUon  and  making  reasonable 
progress  during  that  Ume.  As  the  college  has  been  in  existence  for 
approximately  three  years  now,  officials  there  find  themselves  unable 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

I  understand  that  you  are  currently  conducting  hearings  on  re- 
newal of  the  Higher  Education  Act.   I  would  therefore  appreciate  It  if 
you  would  consider  this  letter  in  your  review  of  educaUon  laws  and  in- 
clude it  in  the  hearing  record. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


Sincerely , 


Enclosure 
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July  10,  197S 


te^artaHit  mt  KMlth  VdvcMticm  «n4  Vslfart 
330  U4<y— Av«afiM,  S.V. 
litoklafttM,  D.  C.  20201 

Omt  Mr.  SmcntMrji 

C«ll«t«       ^  Atlantic  is  tmr  iUrbor,  HalM  TOur  M«i«t«nc«  1m 

•ttAialae  •  ••iw      •  rcrlalM  •t  mm  UBfct  mt        ftdainiatratiT*  latar- 
pntAtiou  r«|r»rdi«K  ^lificatioa  r«5*iir«nt«  tmr  cell««««  sMklas  •ufport 
imUr  tiM  D«lofing  iMtitutiow  Pr#trw,  Titl.  III.  of  thm  Uighar  Uueatiim 
Act  of  mS,  M  mmM  (20  U.SX.  lOSl-lOM). 

It  U  Mr  mdmntMoilmg  tram  TIm  r«4cTttl  K««i«t«r      ^{ar  29,  1974, 
SMtlcm  IW.II,  that  t«  qualify  aa  a  Daivalbpiag  Inititutiim,  a  cellafa  mat 
aithar  ^  "accra4ita4  Vy  a  aatioiiAlly  r«cagaiia4  accraditlnf  agency. or 
'^■aking  raaaaaakla  yrograaa  tavar4  accraditAtian". 

I«  March  mt  »73,  Callaga  af  tha  AtliMtic  «u  racognlsad  ky  Tha  lim  Englani 
Aaaaclatian  of  Scbaela  aad  Collagaa  aa  a  Cawlldata  far  AccraAltatian.  Ma 
aatlcipata  that  tha  Callaga  may  racalva  fall  accraditation  In  tha  aprlag  af  1574. 

Tha  currant  adninlatratlva  Intarfratatlon  aaaM  to  ha  that  In  ardar  to 
aaalify,  a  collafa  nuat  hmw  had  a  flva-^ar  aaaocUtion  vlth  an  accraditlng 
agaacy,  mwwm  If  fall  accradltatlan  eawaa  vlthiii  tha  fiva^aar  parM.  Uanca, 
If  Callaga  af  tha  Atlantic  racaivaa  full  accraditation  in  1974,  it  will  hava  ta 
««it  Mtil  197S  ta  h«  conaidarad  ^lifiad. 

Va  faal  thnt  tha  Collaga  nay  ha  pannliaad  aa  a  rcault  af  ita  rapid  pragraaa 
tovard  iccfnditation.    Wa  would  lihn  tha  Callaga  ca  ha  conaidarM  ^lifiad  far 
canaldaration  undar  Titla  III  at  vbatarar  data  full  accraditatian  i«  racairad. 
Our  ra^uaat  ••mm  tm  ha  vlthin  tha  lattar  and  apirlt  af  tha  ragulationa. 

Thank  yau  far  your  conaidaration. 


Keapact fully. 


Edward  G.  Kaalhar 
rraaidant 


IXK:aac 


bcc:    Senator  Muskie 
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COMM  irrcc  on  aamco  scMvicca 

WASMtNOTON.O  C.  20910 


July  30,  1975 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman 

Senate  Hducation  Subcommittee 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
recently  received  from  Dr.  Jerry  Williamson,  President 
of  Gordon  Junior  College,  regarding  the  Title  III, 
Strengthening  Developing  Institutions  Program. 

I  have  received  similar  criticisms  from  other 
small  institutions  in  Georgia  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  their  application  and  the  program  as  a  whole 
have  been  handled.     I  would  appreciate  the  Committee 
looking  into  this  matter  in  its  future  consideration 
of  authorization  for  the  Title  III  program. 

Your  assistance  in  this  matter  is  greatly 
appreciated. 


ely , 


Sam  Nunn 


o 
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GORDON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


A  f>r  TMC 

•  AIIMStVILLS.  SkOMClA 


•^^iCf  Of  THC  Ml UOCNT 


July  16,  1975 


Re:  BPE:0IDIE:DID 
4S4BH50249 


Dr.  Willa  B.  Player,  Director 
Division  of  Institutional  Developeaent 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Education  ^ 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Dear  Dr.  Player: 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  Gordon  Junior  College's  recent  Title  III 
application  which  was  rejected  this  year  by  your  office  because  our 
budget  was  "unrealistic."    Last  year  we  were  told  that  our  budget  wai 
too  Bodest.  ' 

Gordon  Junior  College  is  now  three  years  old,  and  for  three  yeiri  now  we 
have  submitted  proposals  which  we  thought  were  realistic  and  in  keeping 
with  the  priorities  of  the  baiic  Title  III  program.    As  a  new  coomunity 
Junior  college  dedicated  to  the  recruitment  of  minority  student!  and 
minority  faculty  members,  we  have  been  in  critical  need  of  Federal  fund« 
to  fully  implement  our  college  programs;  and  yet  each  year  we  h«ve 
watched  these  funds  go  to  two  other  junior  colleges  in  the  state,  both 
of  whom  are  much  older  and  much  better  established  financially. 

Once  again  this  year  our  staff  person  concerned  with  grants  attended  all 
of  the  Title  III  workshops,  read  all  of  the  materials  sent  out  by  your 
office,  and  made  a  trip  to  Washington  to  consult  with  Dr.  France! 
Kelley  on  October  21,  1974.    He  went  over  our  proposal  carefully  with 
her  and  drafted  it  according  to  her  recoimnendations.    It  was  she  who 
gave  us  the  project  figure  of  $250,000  to  strive  for.    It  was  she  who 
further  suggested  that  our  Special  Studies  faculty  should  be  hired  for  a 
year's  time  to  research  and  develop  the  program.     (Nevertheless,  your 
"evaluators"  found  that  our  program  lacked  implementation  for  the  first 
year.)    Further,  it  was  she  who  recommended  that  the  proposed  remedia- 
tion program  would  be  a  good  approach  to  work  with  low  income  md 
minority  students.    In  short,  all  three  criticisms  made  by  your  readers 
were  recowendations  made  by  your  office  for  us  to  follow. 

If  this  letter  sounds  bitter  and  vitriolic,  it  is  precisely  because 
these  are  my  feelings.    As  far  as  we  at  Gordon  Junior  College  are 
concerned,  the  Title  III  program,  as  it  is  presently  administered,  is  s 
farce  and  is  of  no  benefit  to  emerging  colleges  whatsoever! 
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Dr.  Willa  B.  Player 
Page  2 

July  16,  1975 


Re:  BPE:0IDIE:DID 


they  do  all  within  their  power  to  abolish  the  Title -m  program. 
Furthermore,  through  the  University  System  of  Georgia    the  Ceorela 

clZ'sVilT  ll  whlch^I  V""  ''t  Postsecon'd'arrHdicatlon 
i,oBnission,  of  which  I  am  a  oeraber,  I  an  going  to  do  evervthine  within 

:^^r:'L^tiee^::^icie^''b°rwJ°cSiii:r\r"^ - » 

developing  -stltutlon,^\lc^Jtv^'^":LS5nr"u^«Ln1/r i:Ln\'""*'^" 

y.Lrz  to^  ^^:urL%^ru-e??ituiiTpj„-."r  t^lJ;^^^ 

Institution  and  the  State  of  Georgia  would  be  fstrono^JcaJ-  there  oe 
as  a  steward  of  public  funds.  I  have  Instructed  my  staff  that  we  are  not 
going  to  waste  tax  payers'  money  m  any  more  futlL  " temp^    to  pUy 

cat  and  mouse"  games  with  you  and  your  staff.     Frankly,  your  oroKrL  Is 
one  of  the  biggest  disappointments  In  my  career,  and  wo  ds  sLp  y'f'l 
■e  to  express  my  disgust  and  bitterness. 


^Sincerely  yours 





Jerry  M.  WiUiatnson 
President 

JMW/ab 


CC:    Senator  Herman  Talnadge 
Senator  Sao  Nunn 
Congressman  John  J,  Flynt 
Congressman  Andrew  Young 
Governor  George  Busbee 
Dr.  F,  David  J<latthews 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green 
Dr.  T.  H.  Bell 
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iWR27!g75 


CENTRAL  COl-I-EGE 

PELLA.  IOWA  OOSIO 

March  13,  1975 


The  Honorable  John  Culver 
1327  Dirksen  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Culver, 

In  the  Federal  Register  Volume  40,  I  18,  dated  Monday,  January  27 
there  is  an  article  from  the  Office  of  Education  called  Strength- 
ening Developing  Institutions  Advanced  Institutional  Development 
Program.    The  threat  of  the  article  is  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  planning  to  use  $33,000,000  of  this  year's  appro- 
priation of  $58,000,000  Cor  institutions  having  been  funded  in 
the  past  two  years.    The  net  result  is  that  there  will  only  be 
$25,000,000  for  new  awards  this  year. 

As  an  institution  who  has  made  application  for  a  new  grant  this 
year  our  chances  are  obviously  diminished  as  this  reassignment 
of  fiscal  year  *75  funds  is  cari^ied  through.    We'd  like  to  indi- 
cate some  reasons  why  we  think  you  might  object  to  this  seemingly 
arbitrary  transfer  of  the  funds. 

1.  Previous  grants  have  been  concentrated  in  a  few  states  vith 
schools  in  North  Carolina  receiving  25%  of  fiscal  year  '74 
funds.    Analysis  ot  previous  grantt  would  show  tn&t  they  hava 
been  concentrated  in  a  few  states.    Giving  those  san:e  insti- 
tutions additional  funds  will  only  enlarge  the  inequity  of 
distribution. 

2.  Was  the  House  and  Senate  conference  committees  aware  of  this 
transfer  when  they  agreed  on  the  $58,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
•75?    Was  it  done  with  the  realization  that  over  half  of  it 
would  be  going  to  schools  who  were  previously  funded? 

3.  It  seems  xinusual  that  additional  funds  should  be  going  to 
recipient  schools  when  their  present  programs  have  not  had 

a  chance  to  be  adequately  evaluated  and  since  their  original 
programs  were  supposed  to  have  been- comprehensive . 

4.  Institutions  applying  for  fiscal  year  *75  funding  attended 
regional  conferences  conducted  by  the  Developing  Institutions 
staff  personnel.    We  were  advised  that  this  amount  of  money 
would  be  available  and  we  submitted  our  proposals  in  good 
faith.    Submitting  a  proposal  is  not  a  casual,  off-hand  type 
of  thing  but  a  major  commitment  of  faculty  and  administrative 
time  and  obviously  of  financial  resources.    Application  guide- 
lines were  massive  and  our  proposal  reached  280  pages.    We  are 
obviously  a  bit  chagrined  when  our  chances  are  reduced  by  mora 
than  50%. 
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The  Honorable  John  Culver 
Page  2 

March  13,  1975 


We  have  been  told  that  if  a  school  qualifies  as  a  developing 

aoes,  that  the  awards  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  program. 
This  technique  of  giving  more  funds  to  previous  recipients 
circumvents  that  intention.  f 


We  hope  this  might  bq  studied  to  see  what  possibility  there  is 
for  restoring  the  full  $58,000,000  to  new  fiscal  year  •75  grants. 


Gary  Timmer 

Vice  President  for  Development 
GT:  jm 
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Senator  Pkli..  Thank  you  very  much  foi-  being  with  us,  Ms.  Jacob- 

*This  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 

**^[mereupon,  at  10:55  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  iuljourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION,  1975 


Student  Assistance 


THTTBSDAY,  JXTLY  17,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 
SuBCOMMiri-EE  ON  Educatiox  ok  the 
Committee  o.v  Labor  and  Pubuc  Welfare, 

'Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pui-suant  to  recess,  at  12  :02  a.m^  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (sub- 
committee chairman) ,  presiding. 

Present  :Senatoi-s  Pell  and  Stafford. 

Senator  Pell.  The  hearing  of  the  Subconuuittee  on  Education  will 

^Twlav" wc'ire  continuing  our  hearinjis  on  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  with  regard  to  how  they  may  be  strengthened  and  made 
to  work  in  a  better  manner.  Today '.s  hearing  should  be  especially  in- 
teresting, because  we  will  be  hearing  from  the  ^'vt'o"'^' /''^'f 
Councif  on  Education  Professions  Development,  because  the  whole 
future  of  the  Education  Piofessions  Development  Act  is  one  which 
must  be  considered  in  light  of  the  seeming  overabundance  of  trained 
teacbei-s.  The  second  witness,  Mr.  James  Nestor,  will  discuss  the  state- 
operated  guaranteed  student  loan  programs. 
Will  Air.  George  Arnstein  and  Walter  Tice  come  forward. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  TICE,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COTINCIL  ON  EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  GEORGE  ARNSTEIN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
COUNCIL 

Afr  Tick  Afr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Walter  Tice.  T  am  Chairman  of  the  Xational  Advisory  Councl  on 
Education  Professions  Development,  a  statutory  b<??y-sf 5>°"™nv 
Higher  Education  Act  of  196r,-to  review  and  monitor  all  fee  era'ly 
assisted  programs  in  what  used  to  be  called  teacher  training  but  now 
encompasses  all  forms  of  professional  development  m  education. 

Wo  have  earlier  submitted  to  you  and  to  the.  President  our  annual 
report  as  well  as  the  more  specific  recommendations  contained  in  btatf- 
iiTtho  riarning  Society.  Eeconnnendations  for  Federal  legislation 
April  1975,  aiid "Gatekeepers  in  Education :  A  Report  on  Institutional 
Licensing,  April  1975. 

(827) 
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Our  Council  has  fonnnlatcd  some  additional  recommendations  since 
Pi    M^°^^'''-■'^',  '•ei)orts,  especially  ondoi^ing  the  new  inservice 
lole  of  the  leacher  (  orps,  as  fornmlafed  in  our  analysis  and  revie\<', 

ill  AiiguS  mo   '     ■  ^'"'^     ^''^^^l^^'^'-  ^''«1'>'«^1  for  rcS 

...oiJl  s"fl'<^"se;  ^ve  review  the  past  and  recom- 

men  that  it  serve  as  a  suitable  prohg  for  continued  efforts  by  the 
lojicher  Corps  to  improve  the  competence  ami  performance  of  Ameri- 
can teachei-s.  We  even  recommend  a  modest  increase  in  funding  in 
.?  '"f Hh'  impact,  scope,  and  effectiveness  of  Teacher  Corps. 
Utiier  points  we  want  to  make  are  short,. 

1  \l       '     EP^'^       i-ecomemnd  that  it  be  continued. 
J'-J         ^"^"^  °(  EPDA-by  whatever  name-should  be  to  help 
existing  educational  i)ei-sonnel  do  their  job  and  do  it  better,  rather 
Jhan  on  providing  new  pei^onnel,  which  was  the  focus  of  the  old 

,n,Sll'^H,Ll"'  l-^^'^^^y.P'-oiects  and  operations  are  experi- 

T  0  J  i.   t  ITof  s.ysteinatic  evaluation. 

I  hoi(>  IS  ittle  to  bo  said  for  a  demonstration  project  if  wo  then  do  not 

nS'.  H  ^'"T  °"  "''"^'^     clemonstrated.  Es'ahiation  by  some  party 
othei  than  the  sponsoring  a-ency  is  not  only  accei)tablc  but  preferable. 
\\o  have  Ined  t(.  justify  these  points  in  our  written  materials  which 

5  ,  itv  fn'nrn"  °7"-i^^  I  -^''"^^  "  ^""'"'""'S  Federal  i-espon- 

sib  lit^  to  provide  leadei-ship  in  the  improvement  of  educational  stflff 

Z.to  rS  r  T^'T'  schoilfeachers,  adiuinistra  and 
elodod  school  boards,  ,)olicvmakoi-s,  college  trustees,  and  Icgislatoi-s. 

Wc  like  the  Idea  of  lay  leadei-ship  but  we  also  see  a  strong  need 
to  i)rovide  tliein  with  training  and  technical  assistance  so  that  thev 
can  otfec  ivclv  discharge  the  duties  wc  ask  them  to  perform.  ^ 

In  piiblishinjr  the  report  on  gatekeepers,  we  had  something  similar 
n  m.iK i  We  share  with  the  n.embei-s'of  this  committee  thf  com-en^ 
voii  feel  about  the  abuses  in  American  education  of  which  the  de- 
faiil  s  in  the  stiideiU.  loan  progrram  are  merelv  the  most  visible  and 
snecfaciilar  inanifestation-and  which,  not  incidentally,  were  p,T- 
dictable  even  before  the  start  of  the  current  hard  times  ' 

ho  ..Jninwl  ^''V''''°J,'''f^,""  °/  "'censing  and  accretlitation  needs  to 
l  o  eformed  and  we  think  there  is  an  immediate  Federal  responsibility 
on  two  ironts :  • 

(1)  Launch  an  operation  of  training  and  technical  assistance,  prob- 
ably Ihroiigh  a  nonprofit  organization— new  or  existing— to  tlij  State 
icensinj;  staffs  which  are  the  gatekeei>ers  in  that  thej",>ermit^  schSs 
to  oi^erate  in  the  fii-st  place.  Federal  oflicials  now  rely  on  these  sSe 
noX7r'/-''  ^^^^'•"'""'t  ">'s  of  eligibility  and  the  States  ave  S 
neg  ectfiil  ,„  t„o  many  instances.  We  make  a  similar  argument  for 
reliance  on  private,  voluntary  accrediting  bodies  and  we  look  to  the 
Congress  to  provide  encoiinigement. 

l^""?  VOII  will  consider  a  refonn  of  the 

^  hole  .system  for  determining  eligibility  and  for  protecting  educa- 
tional consumers,  but  that  is  not  the  subject  for  today  s  testimony  and 
we  have  put  our  recommendations  on  this  subject  iii  the  gatekeepers 
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Our  next  point  is  tliat  the  tniiniiig  of  the  gatekeepei-s  is  a  very 
good  illusti-ation  of  liow  tlie  existing  EPDA  regisliitioii,  title  V  of 
HEA,  sliould  work  or  could  work.  EPDA  wis  mtendec  to  be  flexible, 
fo  provide  funds  in  such  a  way  that  the  Office  of  Education  could 
nuicklv  respond  to  a  need  as  it  became  visible.  In  practice,  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  happened.  What  we  are  trying  to, say  politely  is 
that  we  like  the  law  and  that  we  are  not  overjoyed  with  its  adminis- 
tration, keeping  in  mind  that  we  arc  talking  about  five  nonconsecutive 
Oommissionei-s  of  Education,  nonconsecutive  because  we  are  not  count- 
ing all  the  acting  commissionere  during  the  various  intervals. 

Similarly,  wc  agree  that  there  Is  a  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
traininc  of  student  financial  aid  administrators,  as  advocated  by 
witnes^s  for  several  of  the  higher  education  associations.  1  his  is 
what  was  intended  under  EPDA  and  this  is  what  should  be  done.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  suggest  that  the  Congress  could  and  should 
simplify  these  programs  in  the  firet  place  so  that  they  will  be  simpler 

^"oIiTcSern  is  primarily  with  the  students.  The  pi-e.sent  complexity 
of  the  programs  is  so  great  that  they  become  an  obstacle  course  and 
thus  discriminate  against  students  who  are  less  sophisticated  or  less 
aggressive  and  tends  to  reward  tho.se  who  may  seek  to  exploit  the 
programs  for  purposes  not  intended  by  the  Congress.  ,  -i,r,r>  a 

What  we  recommend  to  the  Congress  is  the  continuation  of  El  UA 
and  wc  would  like  to  insert  chapter  3,  the  recommendations,  in  the 

record  *  *  * 

We  applaud  the  initiative  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  l>aving  in- 
vented something  known  ns  leadership  training  institutes.  AVe  think 
they  launched  to5  many  of  them,  that  they  would  beneht  from  greater 
intellectual  rigor,  but  we  hope  that  they  will  use  LI  Ps,  or  some  similar 
device  to  deliver  the  demonstrations  and  training  programs  we  recom- 
mend. Training  of  the  gatekecpei-s,  for  example,  might  be  arranged 
for  example,  through  the  LTI  at  George  Washington  Lniversity— 
under  Sam  Hali)erin's  Institute  for  Educational  T^adership-or 
through  the  education  commission  of  the  States. 

We  visualize  the  use  of  LTI  s-or  other  similar  yehicles-to  demon- 
strate Federal  leadership  in  the  concept,  enunciated  by  President 
Ford  at  Ohio  State  when  he  urged  a  sharing  of  skills  and  ideas  be- 
tween the  worlds  of  work  and  education.  f^,.„.,;„],f 

The  authors  of  the  original  EPDA  had  remarkable  foresight  be- 
cause section  504  contains  much  of  the  authority  and  the  concept  the 
President  had  in  mind.  We  urge  renewal,  with  the  possible  addition 
of  a  sentence  or  two  to  make  clear  that  the  exchange  can  work  in  both 
directions,  that  workers  and  artists  should  be  encouraged  to  enrich 
school  programs  and  assist  existing  faculty,  and  that  the  educational 
resources  also  can  be  used  to  strengthen  or  enlighten  civic,  labor,  and 
community  organizations  and  individuals.  -p-Dr>A 
»  One  of  the  experimental  operations  to  be  sponsored  by  l^PV-^ 
micht  well  be  the  concept  of  performance-based  education,  including 
teacher  education.  In  saying  tliis,  however,  we  emphasize  tJie  iieed  f or 
a  coherent  strategy,  not  for  scattered  attcnipts  which  tend  to  be  short 
on  intellectual  c^^ntent  and  long  or  rhetoric.  We  think  it  is  worth  a 
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bSir'  '''"I'i>-icallv,  unci  psycho- 

Our  Council  is  groafcly  conccniod  with  the  cliiin<rin.r  nsiture  of  the 
cl.ontolos  of  our  schools  and  colleges  and  the  neecf  t  olS  st\ff  •  ml 
nrogran.  to  deal  with  these  changes.  In  sunnna  '  he  cl  an^in^  cli  n 
tclo  .•e.«ts  on  two  factors.  Fii^t.  the.v  is  a  change  in  vaK  in  lifc- 
2»os.  .n  expectations.  Yonng  people  to<lay  are  dialer  .     "n  't  vay 

u4thel^;^il!'^r?■'Vil■°•'^''  ->"'^r"--  The  question  is  not 
.?.  1  f    .         ,        ^''rteionces  or  not,  I)ut  that  th:'  differences  exist 

1  ;ftl"e"v\r  "wl'ul"'-f;''^  "...St  be  equipped  to  deal  wifh'The  st,  : 

n.e.  second  change  in  the  clientele  is  our  ability  to  nrovide  nioi-e 
e  ec  n-e  education  for  adults  who  come  back  to  school  o  e  ni  nc^J 
sk  lis  senior  cf.zens  who  want  to  use  their  newly  fo.u  d  le  s  e  coi  - 
stn.ctively.yoi.ugerpre-school  children. and  the  additi^of  en  ireucw 

)l.  (rai  ling  and  in-seiTice  instruction.  The  clientele  is  made  ui  of  i 
en!  nSs.'"''  -""""^  '"•^-V     '-^^  -i  Siffer- 

AVe  emphasize  (his  new  clientele  because'  we  see  them  as  nart  of  fho 
ohamring  challenge  wo  con  front  in  education,  not  as  a    ob  e 

AN'-o.  empliasize  in-service  training  for  existing  faculty  biause  we 
have  come  closer  to  a  stable  teaching  force  than  eveVl^fSre  t  m??,eed 
Sbh"w'c:;''l:M:or':;-''''""  ^-•  ^--''-^"•'■oa.Ueciniingo!  : 

JaAact^n-r;;i^r^^.r^^^^ 

Assooi.lion.  „„,1  Ui.  Amcica,,  Fcdpralioi,  of  TcTo^  Sv 

dis^H  V,  '■'■:T""s.bilifios  for  training  rests  witl'i  local  school 

;rKlVo;"'r"""'  faculty  limilJa'S  v  s  t"  " K 
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faculty  and  administratoi-s,  to  just  about  all  who  have  a  need  to  re- 
charge their  intellectual  and. pedagogic  batteries. 

The  need  is  enormous.  While  financial  pressures  are  eroding  the 
very  faculty  development  programs  we  need,  most  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  pressed  for  funds,  so  they  pay  the  electric  bill  and  cut  out  the 
teacher  institute.  .    .  ,      ,  xi     i  . 

Colleges  reduce  their  budget  for  visiting  speakei*s  because  they  kno\\ 
they  must  first  meet  the  regular  payroll.  We  understand  this  even  as 
we  worry  about  the  damage  which  will  remain  barely  visible  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  so  we  mention  it  to  you,  without  more  than  a 
general  recommendation  thu.  ought  to  encourage  you  to  put  as  much 
money  into  EPDA  as  yon  think  the  economy  can  stand. 

When  we  say  ^'EPDA''  we  do  not  insist  on  the  name  or  even  the 
precise  shape  of  the  law  or  program.  We  spe;ik  of  a  legislative  concept 
which  we  support,  which  should  provide  for  more  systematic  experi- 
mentation and  evaluation.  We  hope  that  you  will  lend  your  legislative 
leadership  to  an  effort  which  will  provide  funds  and  leadership  for  the 
kind  of  staff  development  efforts  that  we  need  far  more  badly  than 
anything  we  have  done  to  date.  •   •   i  i 

To  our  Council  there  is  a  clear  need  for  Federal  leadership  in  help- 
ing to  equip  education  staff  to  cope  with  these  and  related  opportu- 
nities, for  surely  these  are  opportunities  to  provide  education  to  those 
who  seek  it,  rather  than  awkward  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  Council  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today.  We  will  be  pleased  to  tiy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have.  ,         ,  ^ 

Senator  Pelu  Thank  you.  As  I  understand  it,  half  the  graduates 
from  Rhode  Island  College  training  in  teacher  education  cannot  find 
jobs.  With  the  declining  market  for  teachers,  only  as  senior  people 
retire  are  new  posts  open  to  graduates.  Do  you  feel  then  that  there  is  a 
useful  rationale  for  the  continued  activity  of  an  organization  such 
as  yours  in  the  public  sector.  I'm  also  wondering  if  you  do  not  see  an 
active  effort  being  made  in  the  field  of  accreditation  by  your  organiza- 
tion, thus  continuing  one  more  body,  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  What 


is  your  view  with  regard  to  that  thought? 

Mr.  Tjce.  I  expressed  some  of  our  ideas  before.  It  seems  to  us  vou 
have  a  problem  both  economic  and  in  terms  of  teachers  being  '  ex- 
cessed",  and  the  effect  that  this  has  upon  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. If  yon  agree  with  our  logic  that  that  requires  more  iu-service 
training,  and  if  you  agree  with  that  argument  that  EPDA  ought  to 
shift  its  attention  to  in-service  training,  then  there  is  not  only  the 
important  role  as  existed  in  1967  but  a  more  important  role,  and  i 
think  that  is  generally  the  position  we  take. 
Senator  Pkll.  Where  does  accreditation  come  in  ? 
Mr.TiCB.irr.  Arnstein  would  like  to  answer  that. 
3Ir.  Arnsteik.  Your  question  implies*  Senator,  that  somehow  or 
other  we  advocate  Federal  accreditation.  We  do  not. 

We  think  Federal  officials  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining which  schools  and  which  colleges  shall  be  eligible  for  Federal 
funded  programs.  Those  decisions  are  now  made  largely  on  the  basis 
of  data  provided  by  either  state  licensing  officials  who  are  not  federally 
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funded,  01-  by  private  voluntary  accrediting  botlies  which  are  not  fed- 
ei-ftll;^  funded  either. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  Fedeml  Government  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  rolv  on  these  two  sources  of  input,  and  we  have  no  quarrel  witli 
that,  should  have  them  do  a  better  job.  This  is  where  we  see  a  need  for 
change,  for  teohincal  assistance  and.  we  try  to  point  out,  an  even  more 
thorough  overhaul  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Even  as  the  matter  now 
stands  there  is  a  need  to  help  the  states  train  i)eoi)l6  to  do  a  better  job 
so  that  T-  ederal  officials  '.vill  get  more  rcl iable  data  from  them. 

accStation'^""  P'^^^  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Arxstt.;ix.  That  is  correct.  We  have  no  real  role  in  that.  We 
merely  see  the  prob  em  of  training  state  officials  who  are  educational 

'^'"^'T"'  °'""''^!'  certain  abuses  to  arise  for 

which-they  are  not,  necessarily  to  blame. 

Senator  Vku..  T  agree  with  you.  Tt,  is  a  very  real  problem. 

iSow.  yon  have  the  responsibility  to  upgrade  and  retrain  teachers  so 
illilo'n  fT".^  specifically  with  regard  tJlin- 

of  teSiS  '       '"'"'•"■'"g      ^l"'^"t-V     well  as  the  quantity 

in?  nf  7'"V  ^      71  ^li«f  '"g>"sli  between  the  train- 

ing of  teacho.-s  and  beinirconcenied  with  the^iuality  of  the  teachin-. 

Senator  Pk,.i,.  Hy  that  T  mean,  the  ability  in  the  subject  mattcre  that 
teachers  mov.ng  from  one  school-where  for  instance  a  teacher  l  as 
bot>.  teaching  Frencli-to  another  school  where  she  is  supposed  to 
each  mathema  ICS.  Is  it  not  more  important  that  she  should  know 
French?  '  ^^'^  subject  she  teaches,  than  she  should  about 

f^^^i'i'''''^'"  illustration:  When  I  went 

n  Ja  Zl  'Y'  1'!'  "^'''"'f  °f  »«t  the  ty,)e 

Tlv Vl       f  ■•  oflay.  So  she  would  have  to  leam  not 

only-  the  material  hnt  the  teaching  mode;  there  is  no  way  to  divorce  the 

foS,T"/^'  "''f,  "  'l'  essentially  dif- 

ferent from  the  students  that  were  being  tau<rht  15  or  20  yeare  a-o. 
both  in  e.xpectat.ion  and  lu  the  way  that  you  can  get  through  to  t l  em 

D.,nit^Tl,!lM!:  7^'"  '?^?i«'fti"»  that  created  your  council,  states  its 
II  K  V     ^  1'^"  »I«™t'0"  of  not  only  EPDA  but  also 

ill  ot  her  I  ederal  programs  for  the  t  raining  and  development  of  ed uca-  . 

JdZtiT'^r"''  "''^'^  »r '"P'>»«is     '"eeting  the  neecf  fo  ad  litional 
c  .cat  onal  personnel.  Your  second  charge  was  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  traming  i)ro£rrams.  i-M^  qii.il 
rras  your  council  been  fulfilling  this  mandate,  and  if  so.  when? 

nJ^w'jVY'  ''^'^  conscious  of  this  responsibility, 

and  l^gan  to,  focus  on  tins  ust  a  little  over  a  year  a.ro  As  the  first 

SSr.nt^'^V^'"-'"^'^^"^'^'  «  listof  all  Those  pigrSiS 

^^hlch  have  a  training  component  and  Federal  funds.  This  complia- 
oui  lepoi-t,  Staffing  the  Learning  Society,  as  a  fust  step.  \{  we  are  to 
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review  160  programs,  probably  the  first  thing  to  do  is  compile  an  in- 
ventory and  determine  their  approximate  dimensions.  We  would  like 
to  insertthelistfor  the  printed  record. 

While  doing  this,  we  focused  on  the  two  immediate  lar<?e  progiams 
now  up  for  i-econsidenition  on  which  we  are  testifying  today.  It  is  our 
intent  to  look  at  some  of  the  approximately  160  programs  during  the 
months  to  come  and  possibly  yeai?  ahead, 

Senator  Peu-.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

llnaSl^miRD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  you  in 
expressing  appreciation  to  these  witnesses  before  this  subcommittee,  i 
have  had  a  chance  to  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tico.  I  have  no  ques- 

tions.  , 

Senator  Pbll.  Thank  you  very  much.  „c  fi,;c 

Thank  you  Mr.  Ticc  and  Mr.  Ariistein  for  being  with  us  this 

'"tTBrepai  ed  statement  of  Mr.  Tice  and  other  information  referred 
to  previously  follows:] 
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Mr.  Tice  is  a  teacher  m  Yonkers,  New  York,  where  ho  nl<;o 
serves  as  President  of  the  Yonkers  Federation  of  Teachers 
He  was  named  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
Professions  Development  by  President  Ford  in  January  1975 
and  appointed  Chairman  on  June  9,  1975  January  1975, 
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Testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Walter  Tice;  I  am  Chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions  Development.  !  am 
accompanied  by  George  Arnstein,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment, a  statutory  t^dy  (Section  S02,  Higher  Education  Act  of 
196S).  to  review  and  monitor  all  Federally  assisted  programs  in 
what  used  to  be  called  teacher  training  but  now  encompasses 
all  forms  of  professional  development  in  education. 

We  have  earlier  submitted  to  you  and  to  the  President 
our  annual  report  as  well  as  the  more  specific  recommendations 
contained  in 

StAffino  the  L^^^^^^q  finni^tv.  Recommendations  for 
Pedf^ral  Legislation,  (April  1975) 


and 


Gatekeepers  in  Education:  A  Repnrt  on  Institutional 
Tlcensinq  (April  1975). 
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Our  Council  has  formulated  some  additiondl  recommendations  since  the 

adoption  of  these  reports,  especially  endorsing  the  new  in-sen/ice  role  of  the 

Teacher  Corps,  as  formulated  in  our  analysis  and  review,  now  in  press. 

Teacher  Corps:  Past  or  Prologue?  (scheduled  for 
release  in  August  1975) 

At  the  risk  of  killing  all  suspense,  we  review  the  past  and  recommend 
that  it  serve  as  a  suitable  prologue  for  continued  efforts  by  the  Teacher  Corps 
to  improve  the  competence  and  performance  of  American  teachers.  We  even 
recommend  a  modest  Increase  in  funding  in  order  to  increase  the  impact,  scope, 
and  effectiveness  of  Teacher  Corps.   Othur  points  we  want  to  make  today  are 
short  and  terse; 

1.  We  like  EPDA  and  recommend  that  it  be  continued. 

2.  The  focus  of  EPDA  (by  whatever  name)  should  be  to  help  existing 
educational  personnel  do  their  job  and  do  it  better,  rather  than 
on  providing  new  personnel,  which  was  the  focus  of  the  old  law. 

3.  To  the  extent  that  EPDA  projects  and  operations  are  experimental, 
there  ought  to  be  provision  for  more  systematic  evaluation. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  for  a  demonstration  project  if  wo  then 

do  not  stop  to  figure  out  what  it  demonstrated.  Evaluation  by  some 
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party  other  than  the  sponsoring  agency  is  not  only  acceptable 
but  preferable. 

We  have  tried  to  justify  these  points  in  our  written  materials  which  have 
a  common  focus:  We  think  there  is  a  continuing  Tederal  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  the  improvement  of  educational  staff,  including  college 
professors  and  school  teachers,  administrators  and  elected  school  boards, 
policy  makers,  college  trustees,  and  legislators . 

We  like  the  idea  of  lay  leadership  but  we  also  see  a  strong  need  to 
provide  them  with  training  and  technical  assistance  so  that  they  can  effectively 
discharge  the  duties  we  ask  them  to  perform. 

In  publishing  the  report  on  Gatekeepers. we  had  something  similar  in 
mind:  We  share  with  the  members  of  this  Committee  the  concern  you  feel  about 
the  abuses  in  American  education  of  which  the  defaults  in. the  student  loan 
program  are  merely  the  most  visible  and  spectacular  manifestation  (and  which, 
not  incidentally,  were  predictable  even  before  the  start  of  t.ie  cv--ent  hard  times). 
We  think  the  whole  system  of  licensing  and  accreditation  neids  to  be  reformed 
and  we  think  there  is  an  immediate  Federal  responsibiliiy  on  two  fronts! 

1.     Launch  an  operation  of  training  and  technical  assistance, 
probably  through  a  nonprofit  organization  (new  or  existing), 
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to  the  State  licensing  staffs,  which  are  the  gatekeepers  in 
that  they  permit  schools  to  operate  in  the  first  place.  Federal 
officials  now  rely  on  these  State  decisions  for  determinations 
of  eligibility  and  the  States  have  been  neglectful  in  too  many 
instances.  We  make  a  similar  argument  for  reliance  on  private, 
volunttiry  accrediting  bodies,  and  we  look  to  the  Congress  to 
provide  encouragement. 

2.    More  than  that,  we  hope  that  you  will  consider  a  reform  of  the 
whole  system  for  determining  eligibility  and  for  protecting 
educational  consumers,  but  that  is  not  the  subject  for  today's 
testimony  and  we  have  put  our  recommendations  on  this  subject 
in  the  Gatekeepers  report. 
Our  next  point  is  that  the  training  of  the  gatekeepers  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  how  the  existing  EPDA  legislation,  rule  V  of  HEA,  should  work  or 
could  work.  EPDA  was  intended  to  be  flexible,  to  provide  funds  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Office  of  Education  could  quickly  respond  to  a  need  as  it  became  visible. 
In  practice,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  happened,  what  we  are  tr^'ing  to  say 
politely  is  that  we  like  the  law  and  that  we  are  not  overjoyed  with  its  adminis- 
tration, keeping  in  mind  that  we  are  talking  about  five  nonconsecutive  Commissio 
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of  Education,  nonconsecutive  because  we  are  not  counting  all  the  acting  Com- 
missioners during  the  various  intervals. 

Similarly,  we  agree  that  there  is  a  Federal  responsibility  for  the  training 
of  student  financial  aid  administrators,  as  advocated  by  witnesses  for  several 
of  the  higher  education  associations.  This  is  what  was  intended  under  EPDA 
and  this  is  what  should  be  done.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  suggest  that 
the  Congress  could  and  should  simplify  these  programs  in  the  first  place  so  that 
they-wiU  be  simpler  to  administer.  Our  concern  is  primarily  with  the  students: 
The  present  complexity  of  the  programs  is  so  great  that  they  become  an  obstacle 
course  and  thus  discriminate  against  students  who  are  less  sophisticated  or  less 
aggressive  and  tends  to  reward  those  who  may  seek  to  exploit  the  programs  for 
puiposes  not  intended  by  the  Congress. 

What  we  recommend  to  the  Congress  Is  the  continuation  of  EPDA,  with 
the  following  elaborations: 

*   We  applaud  the  initiative  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  having 
invented  something  known  as  Leadership  Training  Institutes.  We  think  they 
launched  too  many  ot  them,  that  they  would  benefit  from  greater  intellectual 
rigor,  but  we  hope  that  they  will  use  LTIs,  or  some  similar  device,  to  deliver  the 
demonstrations  and  training  programs  we  recommend.  Training  of  the  gatekeepers, 
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(or  example,  might  be  arranged,  e.g.  through  the  LTI  at  George  Washington 
University  {under  Sam  Halperin's  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership)  or  through 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States. 

*   We  visualize  the  use  of  LTIs  (or  other  similar  vehicles)  to  demon- 
strate Federal  leadership  in  the  concept  enunciated  by  President  Ford  at  Ohio 

State  when  he  urge  J  a  sharing  of  skills  and  ideas  between  the  worlds  of  work 

and  education. 

The  authors  of  the  original  EPDA  had  remarkable  foresight  because 
Section  504  contains  much  of  the  authority  and  the  concept  the  President  had  in 
mind.  We  urge  renewal,  with  the  possible  addition  of  a  sentence  or  two  to  mak 
clear  that  the  exchange  can  work  in  both  directions,  that  workers  and  artists 
should  be  encouraged  to  enrich  school  programs  and  assist  existing  faculty,  and 
that  the  educational  resources  also  can  be  used  to  strengthen  or  enlighten  civic 
labor  and  community  organizations  and  individuals. 

*   One  of  the  experimental  operations  to  be  sponsored  by  EPDA  might 
woU  be  the  concept  of  performance  based  education,  including  teacher  educatio 
In  saying  this,  however,  we  emphasize  the  need  for  a  coherent  strategy,  not 
for  scattered  attempts  which  tend  to  be  short  on  intellectual  content  and  long  on 
rhetoric.  We  think  it  is  worth  a  determined  effort  to. find  out,  intellectually, 
empirically,  and  psychologically. 

Our  Council  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  changing  nature  of  the  cliente 
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of  our  schools  and  colleges  and  the  need  to  help  staff  and  programs  to  deal 
with  these  changes.   In  summary,  the  changing  clientele  rests  on  two  factors: 
First,  there  is  a  change  in  values,  in  lifestyles,  in  expectations.  Young 
people  today  are  different  from  the  way  we  were  in  our  own  youth  and  adolescence. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  like  the  differences  or  not,  but  that  the  differences 
exist  rtnd  thdt  our  educational  staff  must  be  equipped  to  deal  with  the  students 
as  they  are.  We  admit  to  some  doubts  that  we  know  how  to  do  this,  but  if  we 
do  not  get  started  on  some  experimental  programs  in  staff  training  and  develop- 
ment —  complete  with  evaluation  and  research      we  may  never  find  out. 

The  second  change  in  the  clientele  is  our  ability  to  provide  more  effective 
education  for  adults  who  come  back  to  school  to  learn  new  skills,  senior  citizens 
who  want  to  use  their  newly  found  leisure  constructively,  younger  pre-school 
children,  and  the  addition  of  '^jntire  new  sectors  by  sending  faculty  into  factories 
and  offices  to  provide  on-the-job  training  and  in-service  instruction.  The 
cbentele  is  made  up  of  a  different  mix  of  age  groups,  and  the  learning  may  be 
based  on  different  needs. 

We  emphasize  this  new  clientele  because  v/e  see  them  as  part  of  the 
changing  challenge  we  confront  in  education,  not  as  a  problem. 
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We  emphasize  in-service  training  for  existing  faculty,  because  we  have 
come  closer  to  a  stable  teaching  force  than  ever  before,  thus  need  new  stimuli 
and  new  programs  for  teachers  who  are  becoming  older,  possibly  wiser,  but  not 
always  more  enterprising  or  innovative.  This  calls  for  action  on  our  part  under 
the  heading  of  improving  quality  education. 

This  Is  something  we  know  how  to  do.  The  array  of  techniques  and  re- 
sources is  enormous,  incluJing  faculty  seminars,  visiting  lecturers,  the  kinds 
of  artisans  we  mcntloncJ  earlier  as  welcome  visitors  to  schools,  sabbaUcals, 
faculty  exchanges,  intcrn;.hips  for  students  and  faculty  —  and  most  of  these 
things  apply  to  colleges  and  schools,  to  faculty  and  administrators,  to  just  abo 
everybody  who  has  a  need  to  recharge  their  intellectual  and  pedagogic  batteries 

The  need  is  enormous,  while  financial  pressures  are  eroding  the  very 
faculty  development  programs  wo  need  the  most.   Local  school  districts  are 
pressed  for  funds,  so  thay  pay  the  electric  bill  and  cut  out  the  teacher  institute 
Colleges  reduce  their  budget  for  visitinvj  speakers  because  they  know  they  must 
first  meet  the  regular  pa/roll.  We  understand  this  even  as  we  worry  about  the 
damigo  which  will  rcmiin  bard/  visible  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  so  mention 
it  to  you,  without  rcre  than  a  general  recommendation  that  ought  to  encourage 
you  to  put  as  much  money  into  EPDA  as  you  think  the  economy  can  stand. 

*  When  we  say  EPDA  we  do  not  insist  on  the  name  or  even  the  precise 
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shape  of  the  law  or  the  {;rojram.  Wu  speak  of  a  legislative  concept  which  we 
support,  which  should  provide  tur  more  systematic  experimentation  and  evaluation. 
We  hope  that  you  wiii  ierid  your  legislative  leadership  to  an  effort  which  will 
provide  funds  and  leadership  lor  the  kiad  of  staff  development  efforts  that  we 
need  far  more  badly  than  anything  we  have  done  to  date. 

To  our  Uouneil  there  is  a  clear  need  for  Federal  leadership  in  helping 
to  equip  education  staft  to  cope  with  these  and  related  opportunities,  for  surely 
these  are  opportunities  to  provide  education  to  those  who  seek  it,  rather  than 
awkward  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  Council  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
today.  We  will  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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iuUy  Ann  tuUmire 
Mancra  Coasuoime 

MiWrcd  M  Curii*  The  existence  of  ar.  apparent  surplus  of  teachers  offers  an 

Carol  A.  Dohcrty 

Arch.c  R.  Dykc$  opportunity  for  Improvements  In  educational  staffing,  the 

Jancc  Erjckson  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  fro- 

llcnry  Lucat.  if. 

icaniic  NoWc  fesslons  Developrr.cnt  told  a  Senate  Subcommittee  to<lay. 

Hu|o  A.  Sabaio  Walter  Tlce,  a  ci^ssroom  teacher  from  Yonkers,  New  York, 

A4ar(in  W.  Schoppracycr 

Widum  Ran$om  Wowl    ^^2^*^*®^  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 


George  Arnjteio  emf^hasued  that  for  decades  we  had  to  scramble  for  teachers  and 

classrooms,  while  today  we  ought  to  focus  on  Improvement  of 
quality.  "The  Federal  Government  has  o  responsibility  In  pro- 
viding incentives  for  this/'  the  Chairman  of  the  Presldentially 
appointed  Education  Professions  Development  Council  testified. 

Tlce  was  accompanied  by  George  Arnstein,  Executive 
Director  of  the  EPD  Council,  as  they  testified  on  needed  changes 
In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  which  expires  on  June  30,  1976. 
Their  testimony  colled  for  federal  support  for  sharply  focused 
programs  of  professional  development  for  educational  decision- 
makers, for  administrators  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  Teacher 
-  MORE  - 
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Corps  and  Federally  funded  programs  designed  to  Improve  classroom 
teaching. 

Details  to  back  up  today's  oral  testimony  are  contained  In  Staffing 
the  Leernlnq  Society.  Recommendations  for  Federal  Legislation,  a  report 
from  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educatl^^n  Professions  Development, 
-which  was  released  In  April  1975.  A  companion  volume,  Tedcher  Corps: 
Past  or  Prologue?,  will  bo  released  later  this  month,  although  Tlce  Indicated 
the  major  recommendations:    the  EPD  Council  favors  continuation  of  Teacher 
Corps,  approves  of  last  year's  Congressional  action  shifting  Its  emphasis 
to  in-service  training,  and  favors  a  mcxiest  Increase  In  funding  to  lend 
greater  impact  to  Teacher  Corps  activities. 

In  discussing  the  Federal  role  in  professional  development,  Tlce  and 
Arnstein  said  the  Council  favored  extension  of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  favored  the  experimental  nature  of  Education  Professions  Development 
activities,  but  noted  the  lack  of  effective  provisions  and  budget  for 
evaluation  and  research.  ^' There  Is  little  to  be  said  for  a  demonstration 
project  if  we  do  not  stop  to  figure  out  what  It  demonstrated." 

Elaborating  on  the  Federal  role,  the  witnesses  testified  that  Federal 
authoriUb^  tend  to  rely  on  State  decisions  and  voluntary  actions  to  protect 
educational  consumers,  as  described  In  the  Coun9ll's  report  on  Gatekeepers 
in  Education;  A  Report  on  Institutional  Licensing  (April  197S).  To  Improve 
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the  perfonnance  of  these  State  officials,  the  EPD  Council  Is  on  record  as 
favoring  reform  in  the  overall  system,  and  also  Federal  support  for  training 
so  that  the  system  will  operate  with  greater  Integrity  and  honesty,  but 
without  Federal  Intervention.  The  Gatekeepers  report  says  it  Is  unreasonable 
to  have  federal  ofUclals  rely  on  State  officials  without  giving  them  training 
and  technical  assistance. 

Walter  Tlce  also  is  a  Vice  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers;  he  returned  yesterday  from  the  AFT  annual  convention  In  Hawaii 
to  present  today's  testimony.  He  was  named  to  the  EPD  Council  by 
President  Ford  In  January  1975  and  appointed  Chairman  on  June  9,  1975. 

Other  Members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development  are:  (see  attached  sheet) . 

Offices  of  the  National  Advisor/  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development  are  located  at  1111  20th  Street,  N.  W.,  Suite  306,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20036. 
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R.Creighton  Buck 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Acting  Director,  Mathematics 

Research  Center 
The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Judy  Ann  Buff  mire 
Director 

Southwest  Regional  Resource 
Center 

University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Manera  A.  Constarline 
Program  Manager,  Project  70001 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Mildred  M.  Curtis 
Registered  Nurse 
Minden,  Nebraska 

Carol  Doherty 

Elementar/  Guidance  Counselor 
Taunton,  Massachusetts 

Archie  R.  Dykes 
Chancelor 

University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence,  Kansas 

Helen  G.  Edmonds  (Vice  Chairwoman) 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
North  Carolina  Central  University 
Durham ,  North  Carolina 

Janet  Erickson 
Community  Volunteer 
San  Marino,  California 


Henry  Lucas,  Jr. 
Lecturer 

School  of  Dentistry 

The  University  of  California 

San  Francisco,  California 


Jeanne  Noble 
Associate  Professor 
School  of  Education 
Crooklyn  College,  City 
College  of  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 

Edward  A.  Medina  (Treasurer) 
Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Education 
Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
Portales,  New  Mexico 

Hugo  A.  Sabato 
Vice  President 

G.R.  Ha mmerle in  Agency,  Inc. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Martin  W.  Schoppmeyer 
Professor  of  Education 
The  University  of  Arkansas 
FayettevillG,  Arkansas 

Walter  Tice  (Chairman) 
Classroom  Teacher 
Yonkers,  New  York 

William  Ransom  Wood 
President  Emeritus 
University  of  Alaska 
Fairbanks,  Alaska 
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Excerpt  from 

Staffing  the  Learning  Society:  Recommendations  fnr 
Federal  Legislation  (April  1975)  * 
3.  Recommendations 


For  the  New  EPDA 

We  believe  the  revised  EPDA  should  stress  in-service  education 
programs  for  those  who  hold  professional  and  leadership  positions 
in  American  education  -  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents, 
board  members  and  trustees,  public  officials  and  their  staffs  respon- 
sible for  educational  policymaking  and  administration. 

Congress  intended  that  EPDA  should  provide  umbrella  authority 
for  systematic  rather  than  fragmented  educational  training  programs, 
Nowhere  in  other  legislation  is  there  satisfactory  support  for  the 
training  of  leaders,  the  development  of  whole  school  staffs,  teacher 
centers,  or  for  other  imperatives  in  education.    Thus  we  believe 
EPDA  is  needed  and  should  be  improved  and  extended. 

To  underscore  our  views  on  what  the  new  EPDA  should  look  like, 
in  Appendix  C  we  include  some  edited  excerpts  from  a  number  of  letters 
Che  Council  received  from  thoughtful  educators  and  citizens  about  the 
future  of  EPDA. 

^'^  that  tho  new  EPDA  omphasi^o  in-service  Pd.,r;.,-<nn 

for  teachers,  school  administrators,  and  board  members,  as  well  as 
other  professionals  In  education  at  all  l.vels.    Among  the  education 
and  training  approaches  recommended  are  summer  training  institutes, 
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teacher  centers,  teacher  leadership  training,  fellowships  for  advanced 
study,  seminars  aud  wc.Kshops  held  during  the  school  year. 

If  the  circuMicnces  ir  1967  called  for  stepping  up  the  recruit- 
ment of  persons  into  classroom  teaching,  the  circumstances  for  the  pre- 
sent call  for  something  different:    an  emphasis  on  in-service  education 
to  improve  the  skills  of  persons  already  employed  in  the  education 
professions. 

Teachers  and  other  educators,  like  any  of  us,  become  outdated 
in  their  knowledge.    The  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  in  all  fields  of 
learning  places  a  special  burden  on  professional  educators  to  maintain 
competence  in  their  fields.    Too,  recent  years  have  seen  a  virtual 
revolution  in  pedagogy  -  new  technology  and  new  teaching  methods  are 
displacing  traditional  practice. 

Unlike  professionals  in  other  fields  who  may  have  strong  economic 
incentives  to  learn  about  new  ways  of  doing  things,  teachers  have 
little  economic  flexibility.    They  are  not  independent  professionals. 
While  many  teachers  aggressively  pursue  courses  of    study  to  keep  up 
to  date,  doing  so  is  often  expensive  and  time-consuming.  Special 
incentives  and  rewards  must  be  provided  in  any  realistic  program  of 
in-service  professional  development. 

In-service  education  as  presently  practiced  usually  takes  place 
on  the  teacher's  own  time  and  at  his  or  her  expense.    Too  often,  in- 
service  education  has  been  imposed  on  teachers  from  above,  without 
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their  participation  or  consultation.    For  acceptance  and  maximum  im- 
pact, -it  is  essential  that  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  in-service 
education  be  fully  involved  in  designing,  operating,  and  evaluating 
programs.    The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (among 
others)  urges  that  teachers  be  involved  in  planning  their  programs 
and  that  incentives  such  as  released    time  or  compensation  for  parti- 
cipation in  programs  be  provided.    Furthermore,  teachers  should  have 
considerable  flexibility  in  choosing  the  types  of  in-service  education 
most  suitable  to  them.    Programs  should  be  packaged  to  meet  locally 
defined  needs  for  training  and  retraining.    Special  efforts  should  be 
made  to  reach  more  minority  groups  and  women. 

In-service  programs  are  needed  for  administrators  as  well  as 
teachers.    For  both,  programs  should  be  tailored  to  their  work  schedules. 
In  addition  to  courses  in  education,  <»ttention  should  also  go  to 
basic  disciplines. 

Collaborative  approaches  to  in-service  education  should  be 
encouraged  among  school  systems,  colleges  and  universities,  state  educa- 
tion agencies,  business  and  industry,  and  service  agencies.  Because 
the  composition  of  the  sponsor  of  Federally  supported  programs  provides 
considerable  leverage  for  brinsing  together  affected  parties,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  desirable  that  broadly  based  consortia  -including  teachers, 
school  boards,  colleges  and  universities  ~  be  utilized  as  recipients 
of  grant  funds  for  in-service  education  programs,  wherever  appropriate. 
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2»    We  recoimnend  that  the  revised  EPDA  be  broadened  to  provide 
authority  for  teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  to  undertake 
educational  assignments  In  Industry,  labor,  business,  and  other  pro- 
fessional and  service  occupations  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  tem- 
porary periods. 

We  believe  In-servlce  education  should  go  beyond  the  classroom 
and  that  more  reliance  should  be  placed  on  alternative  learning  oppor- 
tunities.   For  example,  much  can  be  learned  In  the  workplace.  Since 
almost  every  teacher  Is,  In  a  sense,  a  career  counselor  for  students, 
deliberate  measures  should  be  taken  to  broaden  the  exposure  of  teachers 
to  the  needs  of  the  various  careers  and  professions.    Other  non-class- 
room approached  may  Include  library  and  field  research.    In  his  address 
at  Ohio  State  University  In  August,  President  Ford  also  said  we  should 
"open  a  two-way  street...  a  great  new  partnership  of  labor  and  educa- 
tion... practical  problem-solvers  can  contribute  much  to  education... 
p rob lent-sol vers  of  the  campus  can  give  better  tools  and  methods  to  the 
workman."    We  note  with  pleasure  that  Section  504  of  the  EPDA  provides 
statutory  authority  to  open  up  one  lane  of  this  two-way  street!  It 
provides  for: 

encouraging  artists,  craftsmen,  artisans,  scientists, 
and  persons  from  other  professions  and  vocctlons,  and 
homemakers  to  undertake  teaching  or  related  assignments 
on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  temporary  periods. 

Just  as  there  Is  much  to  be  gained,  we  believe.  In  bringing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world  of  work  into  the  schools  and  colleges  to  supplement 
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the  regular  faculty,  so  there  Is  much  to  be  gained  by  brinRinR 
educational  personnel  into  the  world  of  work,  both  for  what  they  can 
learn  from  it  (and  thus  pass  on  to  their  students)and  for  what  their 
insights  may  do  to  improve  it.    Consideration  might  be  given  to  pro- 
viding Federal  funds,  on  a  demonstration  basis,  to  support  this  concept. 

3'    We  recommend  that  the  revised  EPDA  provide  in-service  train- 
ing programs  to  help  collegiate  personnel  make  the  transition  from 
teaching  conventional  students  to  preparation  for  teaching  the  new  3earner 
i.e.  mature  adults,  including  housewives,  blue-collar  workers,  the 
_elderly,  and  many  others  not  reached  by  higher  education  in  the  past. 
Grant  funds  should  also  be  provided  for  model  faculty  development 
programs  including,  for  example,  intercampus  faculty  exchanges,  pro- 
visions for  mixing  academic  with  non-academic  employment,  innovative 
teaching  and  research  projects  to  enhance  faculty  effectiveness. 

Faculty  development  in  a  time  of  budgetary  retrenchment  in 
higher  education  Is  a  vexing  problem.    For  many  years  research  has 
been  the  dominant  professional  motivation  of  the  university  scholar. 
The  few  elite  colleges  and  universities  set  a  pace  to  be  imitated  by 
many  others  as  the  size  of  the  academic  profession  expanded  rapidly 
to  meet  the  enrollment  tidal  wave  of  18-22  year-olds  in  the  1950*s 
and  the  1960*s.    Now  that  enrollments  of  this  age  cohort  are  expected 
to  level  off  soon  and  then  decline  in  the  I980*s,  many  colleges  and 
university  faculty  members  face  a  future  for  which  they  are  unprepared. 
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Trained  In  graduate  schools  with  emphasis  on  research,  many  college 
faculty  members  are  unprepared  for  their  new  teaching  responsibilities. 
Increasingly  they  will  face  classrooms  in  which  the  student  mix  is 
drastically  different  from  the  past  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  and  experience 
The  new  emphasis  on  lifelong  learniug  ^or  adults,  together  with  a  re- 
duction in  general  funds  available  for  research  activity,  will  bring 
about  fundamental  changes  in  the  career  development  requirements  of 
faculty  members. 

In  view  of  the  growing  universe  of  persons  seeking  continuing 
education,  faculty  members  accustomed  to  teaching  only  young  adults 
would  benefit  from  in-service  programs  designed  to  improve  their 
effectiveness  in  teaching  mature  adults.    We  believe  such  funds  should 
best  be  provided  on  a  demonstration  basis.    Model  programs  developed 
in  a  few  institutions  could  serve  to  encourage  faculty  development 
in  ot^hers. 

A.    We  recommend  t^at  the  revised  EPDA  include  provisions  for 
supporting  mudel  prcsrans  of  tn-service  educntlon  for  school  board 
members,  college  and  university  trustees,  .ind  other  policymakers. 

Education  is  the  only  profession  traditionally  governed  by 
lay  citizens  rather  than  professional  peers.    This  is  both  a  strength 
and  a  weakness.    Among  their  other  functions,  lay  boards  are  expected 
to  hold  the  schools  and  colleges  accountable  to  the  public.  While 
this  was  a  relatively  straightforward  duty  in  simpler  times,  the 
explosion  of  knowledge  has  caught  up  with  even  the  most  able  board 
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■ember  or  trustee* 

School  board  members  and  college  and  university  trustees  play 
a  pivotal  role  in  American  education*    They  interpret  the  institu- 
tion they  help  govern  t9  the  public  and  are  expected  to  keep  the 
public  interest  in  mind  as  they  consider  institutional  business* 
Considerations  about  staffing  the  enterprise  should  include  the 
interests,  concerns,  and  needs  of  this  important  governance  segment. 

Board  members  and  trustees  face  unprecedented  demands  on  their 
time  and  resources*    It  is  they  who  must  resolve  the  divisive  issues, 
who  must  try  to  restore  public  confid^ce  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions, all  the  while  being  whipsawed  in  the  climate  of  mistrust 
surrounding  so  much  of  current  politicization  of  education*  Extra- 
ordinary measures  are  called  for  to  provide  the  continuing  knowledge 
and  skill  needed  by  board  members,  trustees,  and  legislators  in  coping 
with  their  difficult  tasks* 

5.    We  recommend  that  the  revised  EPDA  make  provision  for  support^ 
ing  in-service  training  programs  dealing  with  the  various  aspects 
of  educational  accountability  and  productivity,  to  include  educational 
personnel,  public^  officials^  and  members  of  school  boards. 

We  believe  that  the  issues  of  accountability  and  productivity 
are  serious  enough  to  merit  special  attention  in  the  new  legislation. 
Institutes  and  seminars  sliould  be  provided  not  only  for  educational 
personnel  but  also  for  legislators  and  other  public  officials  and 
their  staff* 
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It  i«  «o»etimes  assuiaed  that  Increases  in  productivity  can  be 
achieved  in  two  ways:  fir.t.  through  larger  classes,  with  each  instruc- 
tor teaching  a  larr«  number  of  students,  something  which  cends  to 
reach  a  di.inishing  return  a.  classes  beco»e  lecture  halls  with  lack 
of  differentiation  for  students  with  varying  interests  and  abilities. 
Second.  .o~.  believe  that  increased  productivity  can  also  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  media  to  replace  the  instructor  ^ua  instructor -or 
to  strengthen  his  impact  or  coverage. 

In  the  future  students  will  be  receiving  instruction  and  infor«a- 
tion  in  a  variety  of  media  and  via  a  variety  of  delivery  systems.  The 
«..age8  transmitted  may  be  developed  by  a  curricular  team  working 
closely  with  instructional  product  technicians.    The  media  "mixes" 
thus  produced  will  then  be  made  available  to  students  for  use  where- 
ever  and  whenever  they  wish  to  use  them. 

As  we  said  earlier,  audiovisual  technology  is  no  substitute  for 
"real"  teachers.  Technology  should  be  viewed  as  a  supplement  to.  not 
a  substitute  for.  the  faculty. 

EPDA  ha.  been  used  to  develop  the  professional  skills  of  educa- 
tional technologists.    We  believe  that  the  new  law  should  continue  the 
kind  of  flexibility  which  will  permit  our  schools  and  colleges  to  work 
toward  increases  in  productivity  which  may  be  achieved  through  tech- 
nologies, or  other  means  still  to  be  invented  or  perfected. 

6.         ...n^end  the  .-c  nf  EPDA  fundr  ro  srrrnKthen  the  hands 
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of  the  finCekeop.rs  In  A^.-rtrnn  .„„r  ,tlon.  ...   ,^,  ,„  , 

yhich  approve  co^.ses  for  vPrPr.n.    „hicl.  H..n..  

and  Che  n.e.her.  of  visltin.  r....  .n,i  bonrd  ...k...    ...  „  ,  ,„ 

nsencles  relv  for  deter-ninnrion  of  eH..M1,.v  ... 

A  report  by  our  Council,  Gatekeepers  i'n  FHucatlon:    A  R.p... 
on  Institutionn,  ,.,c.n.,nn  (1975)  discusses  the  problem  and  suggests 
Improvements  in  greater  detail.    The  report  is  intended  as  an  example 
of  the  uses  to  which  a  flexible  and  responsive  EPDA  program  can  and 
Should  be  puc  in  dealing  with  the  kinds  of  abuses  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  recent  research  and  inquiries,  both  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Executive  Branch  as  well  as  the  Legislative  Branch  of  Government. 

"'^  recon^^nend  that  the  revl..,.  .nn,  ,o„,,„..,   

tunlties  Program,  with  o.pha.ts  on  en,er..no  .-....-.c  ,f  „eed  for 
teachers. 

The  Career  Opportunites  Program  (COP)  is  slated  to  be  discon- 
tinued by  the  USOE.    We  disagree  with  this  decision.    The  COP  program 
-serves  as  a  valuable  demonstration  of  upward  mobility  in  our  open 
society,  and  helps  to  advance  the  idea  voiced  by  President  Ford  when 
he  called  for  better  linkages  between  teachers  and  workers.  COP 
appears  to  be  meeting  genuine  needs  by  providing  teacher  aides  m 
schools  While  these  persons  prepare  in-service  as  f.ll-fiedged  teachers. 
Indeed.  COP  can  help  to  moet  the  objectives  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  education  by  bringing  into  the  profession  mature  adults  who  have 
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experience  in  other  occupations.    COP  can  help  to  revitalize  the  educa- 
tion professions  by  the  continuous  infusion  of  new  personnel,  which  is 
doubly  important  in  this  time  of  retrenchment. 

8.  We  recopnend  that  the  revised  EPDA  stress  integration  of 
evaluation  with  program  development,  and  that  one  of  the  goals  of  EPDA 
should  be  to  demonstrate  a  model  review  and  evaluation  process  for 
Federal  education  training  programs. 

We  are  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  attention  given  by  program 
administrators  to  the  findings  of  program  evaluations.    It  is  true 
that  the  quality  of  iiany  evaluations  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  We 
believe  that  improvenent  of  program  evaluation  and  the  implementation 
cf  valid  findings  is  an  exceedingly  important  and  neglected  issue. 
In  a  previous  pubAicAtion,  Search  for  Success:    Toward  Policy  on 
Educational  Evaluation  (June  197A),  this  Council  made  several  recom- 
mendations concerning. needed  improvements  in  conducting  and  using 
program  evaluations.    We  believe  the  new  EPDA  should  provide  for  im- 
provements in  the  evaluation  process. 

9,  We  recommend  that  the  renewed  EPDA  provide  funds  for  train- 
ing or  re-training  of  educational  personnel  for  service  in  projects 
designed  to  increase  educational  opportunities  in  their  communities. 
We  reconanend  further  that  provisions  for  the  utilization  of  unemployed 
or  underemployed  education  staff  in  education-related  lobs  be  provided 
in  public  service  employment  programs. 
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Much  attention  is  being  given  now  to  public  employment  programs 
at  Federal,  state,  and  local  levels  to  help  reduce  unemployment  rolls. 
Some  funds  for  jobs  in  education  are  now  available  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act.    We  believe  the  new  EPDA  can  help 
by  providing  funds  for  the  training  or  re-training  of  personnel  to 
meet  the  qualifications  for  these  jobs. 

Among  the  kinds  of  public  service  projects  which  could  be  financed 
by  Federal  funds  are:    reduction  in  class  size,  specialty  areas  of 
continuing  demand,  evening  and  Saturday  classes,  research  and  demon- 
stratton  aides,  early  childhood  programs,  senior  citizen  centers,  pre- 
retirement counseling,  nutrition  and  school  health  programs,  and  pro- 
viding aid  to  disadvantaged  students.    EPDA  funds  could  be  used  to 
supplement  these  projects  with  training  grants.    Such  an  effort  would 
have  two  effects.    First,  it  would  allow  persons  trained  as  teachers  to 
use  their  skills  in  useful  and  needed  areas.    Second,  it  would  help 
to  enlarge  educational  opportunites  for  those  who  seek  to  broaden 
their  knowledge,  skills,  and  humanistic  interests,  and  thus  would 
elevate  our  standard  of  living. 

10.    We  recommend  that  the  Teacher  Corps  develop  model  in- 
service  programs. 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Congress  has  shifted  the  em- 
phasis of  Teacher  Corps  to  in-service  education  (Public  Law  93-380). 
Specifically,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  informed  our  Council 
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that  the  Teacher  Corps,  while  preserving  Its  basic  purpose,  is  shift- 
int  lt«  focus  "frors  the  recruitment  and  training  of  new  teachers  for 
■poverty  areas  to  helping  local  schools  reform  and  iaprove  the  education 
offered- poor  children  by  retraining  present  staff. "£1/    Now  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  move  with  all  deliber- 
ate speed  to  carry  out  its  new  mandate. 

11.    We  reconmend  a  three-year  (or  longer)  extension  of  this 
Cnunrll  with  an  annual  budget  at  a  level  sufficient  for  the  Council. 
CO  carry  out  Its  tasks,  and  no  less  than  $200.000.    We  recommend. 
further  that  the  Council  be  administratively  independent  of  the. 
agencies  and  programs  it  reviews. 

The  use  of  independent  Presidentially  appointed  advisory  cornmittees 
is  a  well  conceptualized  governmental  device,  especially  because  these 
comittees  can  provide  oversight.    We  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest 
changes  which  should  be  made  if  advisory  councils  are  to  perform  this 
oversight  function  with  greater  efficiency,  and,  even  more  important, 
with  greater  independence.    We  are  mindful  of  allegations  that  councils 
may  be  co-opted,  chat  they  may  align  themselves  with  the  programs  and 
'administrators  whom  they  are  supposed  to  review.    Many  councils,  in- 
cluding ours,  are  created  by  and  have  the  same  expiration  dates  as 
programs  they  review.    There  is  thus  a  potential  conflict  of  interest 
built  into  the  law,  since  a  council  may  be  tempted  co  become  an  advo- 
cate nwsrely  for  continuation  rather  than  an  independent  critic.  The 
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remedy,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  to  make  councils  like  ours  independent  of  the 
programs  „e  review.    In  the  case  of  this  Council,  there  is  further  argu 
»ent  for  legislative  separation:    We  are  supposed  to  review  all  Federally 
supported  educational  personnel  training  programs,  of  which  there  are 
r^re  than  150.  in  addition  to  programs  under  EPDA.     (These  programs  are 
identified  in  Appendix  A.)    m  line  with  this  argument  for  greater 
autonomy,  we  believe  the  Council  also  should  have  its  own  budget  and 
spending  authority,  subject  to  specified  salary  and  staffing  limitation, 
and  normal  audit. 

I 

We  believe  that  advisory  councils  will  benefit  from  regular  re- 
view.   Accordingly,  we  suggest  periodic  (perhaps  biennial)  evaluations 
of  the  councils,  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  determined  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration.    These  evaluations  would  include  timely  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  as  to  whether  a  council  should  be  continued 
or  whether  its  mandate  should  be  revised.    It  seems  to  us  economical  and 
efficient  that  similar  reviews  of  all  educational  advisory  councils  be 
carried  out.  from  time  to  time,  with  the  aim  of  evaluating  their  stan- 
dards, productivity,  and  usefulness  of  oversight. 

^»    Additional  Recommendations  to 
Promote  the  Quality  of  American  Education 

While  this  report  was  prepared  to  help  guide  revision  of  EPDA, 
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the  Council  wishes  to  make  sone  additional  recommendations  at  this 
tiae  aimed  ac  current  educational  needs  going  beyond  EPDA.  Discussion 
to  support  these  reconm'.endatlons  is  set  forth  in  Part  2  of  this  report. 

1.  We  recopmend  the  development  of  public  policies  that  will 
encourage  adulr«  r.o  continue  rh^lr  education,    We  further  recommend 
that  the  Off-CP  of  Educar<^n  nnH  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
p,ive,  greater  emphasis  to  research  and  development  In  the  education 
of  adults.     (Part  2,  page  21.) 

2.  Up  recommend.  n«  ;.  suitable  topic  to  be  Included  in  the. 
prooosert  U'h<re  Hnuse  Conference  on  Education  in  197S.  and  in  educa- 
r.nn  nrogrami^  H,.rln»  .ind  afrer  rhe  Bicentennial,  assessments  of  how 
>o  .-.dv-ince  th»  mor.,1  .-.nd  erhlc.-.1  development  of  students  in  schools 
and  coUeRes.     (Part  2,  page  39.) 

3.  Up  recommend  tn-.r  the  Nation--.!  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
rtr.<i  m  the  neonrtment  of  Health.  Education,  .md  Welfare  move  with 

deliberate  --Pned  to  strenprhen  its  capability  for  educational 
manpower  forecnstinR  and  monitoring,  with  emphasis  on  quality  of 
statistical  collection  and  better  dissemination  of  findings. 

(Part  2,  page  26.) 

4.  VJp  recoirmend  tl.ar  the  Notionnl  Institute  of  Education  be 
mnre  adeouateiy  ^..nnorred  In  efforts  to  develop  a  solid  base  of 
rpse.-.rch  on  tpar.Mn.  and  leam^n..  anH  more  effective  processes  for 
Hi..emlnat.on       f.nHin.s.    We  support  the  new  emphasis  on  dlssemin..tion 
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of  research  findings  proposed  In  che  President's  budget  for  NIE 
In  FY  76.    (Part  2,  page  38.) 
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Excerpt  from  Staffing  the  Learning  Societ.v:Recommendations 
for  Federal  Legislation    ,  4 
(April  1975)**  ^PP'"'''^  ^ 

Federal  Programs  with  a  Component  for  Professional 

Education  Development 

OmB  Catalog  Number* 


11.417 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Sea  Grant  Support 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Civil  Defense  Architect/Engineer  Programs  J2.300 

12.324 
12.323 

Civil  Defense  Education 

Civil-Defense-Scaff  College  lo'aiA 
Civil  Defense-Staff  College  Student  Expense  Program  ^.Ji^ 
Civil  Defense-University  E^iension 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


13.756 


Aging-Special  Support  Projects 

Mental  Health-Direct  Grants,  Narcotic  Addiction  ^^^^^^ 

and  Drug  Abuse  13*241 

Mental  Health  Fellowships  13*244 
Mental  Health  Training  Grants               ,  ^  . 
Mental  Health-Direct  Grants  for  Special  Projects 

(Narcotic  Addiction  and  Drug  Abuse)  y-x^n-x 

Disease  Control-Training  Public  Health  Workers  3.203 

Disease  Control-Venereal  Disease  13 '.204 

Disease  Control-TB  263 

Occupational  Health  Training  Grants  13*104 

Food  Research  Training  Grants  13*106 
Radiological  Health  Training  Grants 

Associated  Health  Professions-Special  Improvement  ^^^^^^ 

Associated  Health  Professions-Special  Project  Grants  13.305 
Associated  Health  Professions-Traineeship  Grants 

for  Advanced  Training 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning-Training,  Studies  ^^^^^^ 
and  Demonstration 
*    Reference  is  to  the  1972  edition  of  Cnralo^  of  Federal  Domestic 
Assistance.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

**Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
Professions  Development 
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Graduate  Training  in  Public  Health-Project  Grants 

Health  Professions-Special  Projects 

Health  Professsions  Teaching  Personnel-Training, 

Traineeships,  and  Fellowships 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development-Fellowships 

and  Training 
Nurse  Training  Improvement-Special  Projects 
Nursing  Professions-Talent  Utilization 
Nursing  Research  Project  Grants  and  Contracts 
Professional  Nurse  Traineeships 
Professional  Public  Health  Personnel-Traineeships 
Maternal  and  Child  Henlth  Training 
Allergic  and  Immunologic  Diseases 
Bacterial  and  Fungus  Diseases 
Viral  Diseases  • 
Parasitic  Diseases 
Arthritis,  Bone  and  Skin  Diseases 
Diabetes,  Endocrinology,  and  Metabolism 
Digestive  Diseases  and  Nutrition 
Kidney  Diseases 
Hematology 

Cancer  Research  Manpower 

Population  Research 

Child  Health 

Aging 

Caries 

Periodontal  snd  Soft  Tissue  Diseases 
Cranio-Facial  Anomalies 
Restorative  Materials 
Pain  Control  and  Behavioral  Studies 
Dental  Research  Institutes 
Environmental  Health  Science  Centers 
Environmental  Mutagenesis  and  Reproductive 
Toxicology 

Etiology  of  Environmental  Diseases  and  Disorders 

Environmental  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology 

Environmental  Pathogenesis 

Retinal  and  Choroidal  Diseases 

Corneal  Diseases 

Cataract 

Glaucoma 

Sensory-Motor  Disorders  and  Rehabilitation 

Pharmacology-Toxico logy 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Clinical  and  Physiological  Sciences 


13.338 
13.383 

13.385 

13.225 

13.359 

13.387 

13.36i 

13.358' 

13.366 

13.233 

13.855+ 

13.856+ 

13.857+ 

13.858+ 

13.846+ 

13.847+ 

13.848+ 

13.849+ 

13.850+ 

13.389 

13.864+ 

13.865+ 

13.866+ 

13.840+ 

13.841+ 

13.842+ 

13.843+ 

13.844+ 

13.845+ 

13.872+ 

13.873+ 
13.874+ 
13.875+ 
13.876+ 
13.867+ 
13.868+ 
13.869+ 
13.870+ 
13.871+ 
13.859+ 
13.860+ 
13.861+ 


+  This  indicates  programs  for  which  training  grant  portions 
provide  for  educational  development  of  faculty. 
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Genetics 

Cellular  and  Molecular  Basis  of  Disease 
HearC  and  Vascular  Diseases 
Lung  Diseases 

Blood  Diseases  and  Resources 

Communicative  Disorders 

Neurological  Disorders 

Stroke,  Nervous  System  Trauwa 

Fundamental  Neurosclences 

Handicapped-Early  Childhood  Assistance 

Handicapped  Innovative  Programs-Deaf  Blind  Centers 

Handicapped  Media  Service  and  Captioned  Films 

Handicapped  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 

Handicapped  Regional  Resource  Centers 

Handicapped-Research  and  Demonstration 

Handicapped  Teachers  Education 

Special  Programs  for  Children  with  Specific 

Learning  Disabilities 
Educational  Personnel  Development- 
Educational  Leadership 
Educational  Personnel  Development-Media  Specialists 
Educational  Personnel  Development-?upil  Personnel 
Educational  Personnel  Development- Urban-Rural 

School  Development 
Educational  Personnel  Training-Special  Education 
Educational  Staff  Training-School  Personnel 

Utilization 
Teacher  Corps-Operaticns  and  Training 
Teacher  Training  in  Developing  Institutions 
Training  of  Teacher  Trainers 

Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development  Awards 
Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development- 
Professional  Development  for  States 
College  Teacher  Graduate  Fellowships 
Higher  Education-Cost  for  Veterans'  Instruction 
Higher  Education-Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities 

Higher  Education  Personnel  Development-Institutes 

and  Short-Tern  Training 
Higher  Education  Personnel  Fellowships 
Higher  Education-Strengthening  Developing 

InsttLuCions 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  Cancellations 
National  Direct  Student  Loan-Direct  Loans 
Pos tsecondary  Education  Improvement  Fund 

+  This  indicates  programs  for  which  training  grant  p 
provide  for  educational  development  of  faculty. 


13.862+ 

13.863+ 

13.837+ 

13.838+ 

13.839+ 

13.851+ 

13.852+ 

13.853+ 

13.85A+ 

13. AAA 

13.AA5 

13.AA6 

13.AA8 

13.A50 

13.AA3 

r3.A51 

13.520 

13.51A 
13.508 
13.509 

13.505 
13.A17 

13.A25 
13.A89 
13.507 
13.A90 
13.503 

13.50A 
I3.A07 
13.5A0 

13.A53 

13.A61 
13.A62 

13.A5A 
13.A70 
13.A71 
13.538 
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Special  Services  for  Disadvancn«ed  Students 
University  Conanunity  Service-Grants  to  States 
Adult  Education-Basic  Grants  to  States 
Adult  Fducation-Special  Projects 
Adult^  Education-Teacher  Education 
Educationally  Deprived  Children-Handicapped 
Educationally  Deprived  Children-Local  Educational 

Agencies 
Follow  Through 

Handicapped  Teacher  FJecrultnent  and  Information 
Strengthening  State  Departments  of  Education- 
Grants  for  Special  Projects 
Strengthening  State  Departments  of  Education- 
Grants  to  States 
Energency  School  Aid  Acc-Pilot  Programs 
Vocational  Education  Basic  Grants  to  States 
Vocational  Education-Consumer  and  Honenjaklng 
Vocational  Education-Cooperative  Education 
Vocational  Education-Curriculum  Development 
Vocational  Ed u cat ion- Special  Need 
Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies-Fellowships 
Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies-Centers 
Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies-Research 
Fu I bright-Mays  Training  Grant-Faculty  Research 
Abroad 

Fulbright-Hays  Training  Grants-Foreign  Curriculum 
Consultants 

Kulbrlght-Hays  Training  Grants-Croup  Projects 
Abroad 

Fulbright-Hays  Training  Grants-Doctoral  Disserta- 
tion Research  Abroad 
Teacher  Exchange 

Educational  Personnel  Training  Grants-Career 
Opportunity 

Civil  Rights  Technical  Assistance  and  Training 
Environmental  Education 
Right  to  Read 

Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Developmental  Disabilities-Demonstration 

Facilities  and  Training 
Comprehensive  Social  and  Rehabiiltfatlon  Training 
Developmental  Disabilities-Special  Projects 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mine  Health  and  Safety  Educational  Training 


13.428 
13.A33 
13.1*52 

13.A85 

13./i86 
13.526 
13.493 
13.494 
13.A95 
13.496 
13.499 
13.434 
13.435 
13.436 

13.438 

13.439 

13.440 

13.441 
13.437 

13.421 
13.405 
13.522 
13.533 
13.610 

13.760 
13.758 
13.759 
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DErARTMEST  OF  JUSTICE 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Educational 
DeveXopcent 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Apprenticeship  Outreach 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Educational  Exchange-University  Lecturers 
(Professors)  and  Research  Scholars 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Aviation  Education 

ACTION 

National  Student  Volunteer  Program 
Peace  Corps 

University  Year  for  Action 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  /Vnerica 

APPAUCHlAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

Research,  Technical  Assistance  and  Demon- 
stration Projects 

Appalachian  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  Deconstraclon  Grants 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Nuclear  Education  and  Training-Mobile  Radio- 
isotope Laboratory 

Nuclear  Science  and  Technology-Traineeshlps  for 
Graduate  Students 

Nuclear  Education  and  Training-Faculty  Research 
Parclclpatlon-Laboratory-Cooporative  Procran 

Nuclear  Education  and  Trair.lng-Faculty-Studenc- 
Confert*nccs  .    »  ^ 

Nuclear  Education  and  Training-Faculty  Training 
Instltues 

Nuclear  Education  Institute  Activities 


16.511 


17.200 


19.102 


20.100 


72.005 

72.  

72.004 
72.003 


23*011 
23.016 

26.013 

24.020 

24.004 

24.005 

24,007 
24.032 
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NAUOSAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  .VSD  THE  HUMANITIES 

Proaoclon  of  the  Arcs-various  programs  45.001 

ProBocion  of  tKe  Humanities-various  programs  45!l02 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Science  Educaclon-ProbUo  Assessccnc  and 

Experlnjcncal  PrcJecCs  47,046 

Graduate  Fellowship  Progranjs  47^009 
Inscrucclonal  Xoprovecenc  lapleccncadon- 

Higher  Education  47.032 
Inscrucclonal  loprovecenc  Icplcncncacion- 

Pre-College 
Science  Educaclon  Materials  and  Mechods 

Developcjenc-Pre-Collcge  47.020 
Science  Educaclon  .Maccrlals  and  .Mechods 

Developrsenc-Hlgher  Educaclon  47  033 

Incernatlonal  Cooperative  Sclendflc  Accivicles  47'o»4 

International  Travel  Prograo  47*015 

Public  Understanding  of  Science  Programs  47!o3« 

PRESIDENT'S  COUNCIL  ON  PlfVSICAL  FITNESS 

Physical  Fitness  Clinics  55.004 

Physical  Fitness  Denon?;!  rat  ion  Center  Schools  55^005 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Acadesilc  Appointsents  60.002 

Chesapeake  Bay  Center  for  Environsental  Studies  60.004 

Visiting  Research  Appointnents  60.0J9 
Voodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars- 

Fcllovships  and  Cucst  Scholar  Prograntf  60.020 
Educational  Servlces-Elenencary  and  Secondary 

Education  ^^^^5 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bioaedical  Research-Career  Development  64.001 
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Senator  Vku..  Our  next  ttitnchs  is  }>U\  Ncster  and  CaroMVenncr- 
dalil  of  the  Jsatioiral  Cotmcil  of  Higher  Kaunition  Uan  Pro«tnms. 

STAIEMEHT        WILLIAM  C.  HESTER,  PKESIDEJIT,  HATIOHAL 
COiniCIL  OF  HIOHEE  EDUCATIGH  LOAH  PEOOEAMS,  ACCOMA- 
IIED  BY  CABOL  WElHIEEDAHl,  DIEECTOE  OF  STATE  AXU  FED- 
.    EEAI  FEOOEAM  EELATIOIS,  HATIO»AL  COUIICIL  OF  HIOHEE 
EDtrCATIOir  LOAH  FEOOEAMS 

Mr.  NW«.  Thank  you.  .My  mim  is  Williuin  C.  No^stcr.  J  »'« 
pmiaenfc  of  the  Xutioiial  Council  of  Higher  tdiicalioii  anti  loiiii 

^TaTnloao  u  director  of  the  Xcv.-  .lei-^'y  Higher  E<l»catiou  Am^r 
Miicc  Authority  whieh  Hdiuiiiistei>  stutkMit  Johiis  m  tin-  btate  ot  4Ne» 

'^"^Umvh  with  !ne  this  i«?>riniig  .Mrs.  Carol  ,Y<"V'<''''J"^'],*'\'"  ''""^i 
tor  of  the  student  loan  pro-nun  in  IHinoi.sana  vvho,  for  the  last  several 
years,  served  as  a  liaison  with  the  Coii{:re,«isa»d  the  adniiiustration  for 

^'ifrrclmiwnnn  and  nieinlK'^  of  theconumttee.  The  members  of  the 
NHtional  Council  of  Higher  Education  loiiii  pm-ninm  are  P^'sed  to 
have  the  oJ)|)ort«nitv  to  piv.seiil.  their  \iew.s  rfgardinjr  student  iojiis 
is  p™S3  Vor  .inder  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  11H15.  ^V}!^^^ 
the  inei»!)en^  of  the  couiu  il.  each  with  primary  resiwusihihty  for 
adininistcrinil  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pwgiiuu  ui  a  particular 
State,  have  fmni  time  to  time  expiv.'*t.d  their  vjow;s  before  tins  body  m 
an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  gti'-engthening  and  further  <levelopmcnt 

**^Tt'liinwa?s  1HH..U  our  aim  to  move  in  a  direction  that  heli>s  to  pro- 
vid  ac  c^.  aitd  See  to  .tudeut.s  who  wish  to  further  ^  '^'r  c<W 
tion.  Our  purpose  to«hiy  is  to  exprnvs  our  cnrn'ut  feelings  and  to  off^r 
«m  e  sumv^tions  as  to  liow  we  think  the  pn.gni:n  can  l)c  strengtlie  «L 
Tl^^  Slistions  are  apin-nded  to  this  .statement  and  wc  a.sk  that 

"li^rSj Wilhri         they  will  ix.  printed  at  the  con- 

'''t:^^^:^^^Vi^o.  of  the  guan.nte<.d  .student  loan  ,ux>- 
crin  ineinlHTS  of  the  council  have  guamntwd  anpi-oxiinately  H.^ 
Son  iTs  udeut.  loans.  linnly  Ix-lieve  that  we  have  admmisterejl 
tS pro  r^^^^^^^^^  rather  .taggenuj: si7.e  in  Iwth  a  prudeiitand  rei>i)onsi- 
,Kne"  IVt  we  have  w^atche<l  over  the  last  decadeas  the  economic 


^"TillortStt^A  we  are  «..king  the  Congre..s  to  sup,K,rt  leg- 
islifion  ^hich  brW  equality  to  the  T)eree.Uage  of  Fe<leral  insur- 
ance available  to  all  Statci^ 
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S  « rlnf^^^^  ^  ^""^'^  °f  1'  a.icatioii  and  shows  that  lendere  in 

S  ftcs  served  almost  10  percent  more  students  dur- 
ing tlie  hrst  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1975  than  were  served  durinc  the 
same  period  in  the  previous  year.  uunng  ine 

tJ^'^^V  '»siire<l  States  served  1  ijeicent  fewer  students 

than  in  the  prev.o.is  year.  In  the  Federal  program,  the  State  of  cT- 
rado  shows  a  114-percent  increase  in  students  because  of  tSie  efforts 
VinnL  f'^'  proprietary  school  chain,  while  the  States  of  Florida  and 

o1' now^'^^.'/rr        '  ^•?'""«Li"«'^iL««s  clue  to  the  laudable 
fcttoits  of  new  State  direct  lending  efforts.  However,  if  those  States' 

w3SnwTh„?f^"f  ^  Federal  programs  statistics,  the  re^S 
would  show  that  lenders  in  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  States  served 
7  percent  fewer  stlidents  during  the  finst  10  months  of  fiscal  year  1975 
ascompared  tothesame period  lyearearlier.  ^ 

1  lie  guaranty  agencies  have  continued  to  work  very  hard  to  pro- 
vide the  students  of  their  States  with  a  growing,  healthy  program  and 
we  hope.  our  . efforts  w;ill  be  encouraged  by  amemlod  leJsEa  ' 

At  this  point  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  digre^  from  the  pre- 
pared statement  to  ca  1  attention  to  the  fact  that  10  States  which  are 
members  of  the  council  ha  ve  chosen  to  invest  State  funds  to  supplement 
thocommercial  lending  efforts  in  their  State.  F«ci..eiit 

These  programs  were  devcloi)ed  for  a  variety  of  reasons  but  the 
ract  remains  that  tlioy  are  serving  a  needv  population  within  the  re- 
s|)ectiye  States. 

The  council  commends  them  for  their  effort  and  requests  Congress 
to  consider  the  adde<l  value  of  tliesc  programs  based  upon  local  needs 
when  drafting  legislation  pertaining  to  student  loans. 

We  are  very  much  aware  that  one  of  the  great  concerns  of  this  sub- 
committee is  the  student  loan  default  rate;  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
council  is  also  concerned.  We  have  reviewed  the  provisions  of  S.  1229 
which  proposes  eight  amendments  which  are  directed  at  the  default 
problem.  WitJi  i)ossible  exception  of  the  bilFs  final  provision,  which 
we  feel  is  not  broad  enough,  the  council  would  otherwi.se  support.  S 
1229.  However,  we  feel  that  that  proposal  still  does  not  address  the 
single,  greatest  weapon  against  defaults— that  is  the  presence  of  a 
local,  responsible  guarantor  who  is  readily  accessible  to  students, 
schools  and  lenders,  and  who  has  the  ability  to  closely  watch  and  evalu- 
ate the  school  and  lender  activity  in  his  State. 

Tliore  hiis  been  some  speculation  that  the  default  rate  of  the  guar- 
anty agencies  was  lower  than  that  of  the  Federal  j)rogram  because  we 
would  not  serve  the  higher  risk  proprietary  school  student.  With  the 
exception  of  home  study  students,  this  is  simply  not  tnie.  And,  as  we 
stated  to  you  last  September,  the  mammoth  home  study  schools  who 
were  lendei-s  under  the  Fe<leral  program  were  absorbing  most  of 
their  defaults  and  not  contributing  to  the  Federal  default  statistics. 

It  woulQ  be  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  while  the  guaranty  agen- 
cies will  serve  essentially  the  .same  students  that  the  Federal  program 
will,  the  States  oft«n  require  different  standards  of  loan  origination. 
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For  instance,  most  Stiitob  insist  on  a  thii-d  party  lender  rather  than, 
permit  an  educational  louder  to  bii-nd  a  student  loan  application  into 
their  admissions  process.  This  requirement  does  inhibit  some  recruit- 
ment activities  of  some  institutions  and  it  iloes  cause  certain  loans  not 
to  be  made  under  State  programs  wheh  would  be  made  under  tlie 
Federal  program.  However,  our  position  now  appeal's  to  have  at  least 
partial  concurrence  from  the  Federal  program  admmistratoi-s  who 
arc  recommending  in  the  administration's  proposals  that  only  pro- 
prietary schools  not  be  permitted  to  lend  any  longer.  While  tlie  coim- 
cil's  position  may  inconvenience  a  few  students,  we  believe  that  in  the 
lone  run  it  affords  greater  protection  to  all  students,  borne  of  the  re- 
cent calamities  in  t!ic  Federal  program  would  seem  to  support  that 

*'Tlr.**Chairinan,  the  council  \»  also  very  mudli  concerned  about  ap- 
parent weaknesses  in  the  accreditation  process, by  which  "li'cnj'onal 
institutions  are  deemed  eligible  to  participate  in  the  £.ara.  teed  s^^^^^^^ 
dent  loan  program.  There  seems  to  he  a  direct  relationship  l>et™ 
Spreis  and  the  default  problem  which  must  b<>J9^ojV^f//„^^ 
accreditation  process  should  be  strengthened  and  might  include  a 

"Tn  dci\;Vt  w^S^  to  a  serious  proble.n  of  growing 

pr'o  oiSr-RefcrLce  is  made  to  the  ^S:; ^ 

embarrassment  of  defaulting  on  tl>oir  student  oai  s^ 


turn  ai 

'■''flmnk'vou  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  l)efore  you.  We  hope 
von  w  l  find  thise  remarks  helpful  in  your  future  deliberations 
•  \nd  I'ow  Mi^^^^^  if  you  have  any  questions,  we  would  be 

pleased  to  resi)ond  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

lri"'iSi^  - 

record. 
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Mr.  Nkstkr.  As  to  the  State  oi)e ration  costs? 

Senator  Pkll.  As  to  the  degree  of  efficiency.  Efficiency  in  the  opera- 
tion for  ciollars  and  number  of  loans  expended,  and  also,  the  ratio  of  de- 
taults  HI  the  btate  oi)erated  program  as  opposed  to  the  federally  oper- 
ated program.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Nkster.  Ml'.  Chairman,  I  have  no  figures  with  me  at  this  time 
relatmg  to  our  State  agencies'  operating  expenses.  I  do  recall,  how- 
^  ever,  that  we  indicated  at  the  hearing  last  September  that  the  guarantee 
agencies  default  rates—and  by  default  we  mean  any  loan  repurchased 
by  the  guarantor,  regardless  of  the  reason,  and  regardless  of  the  ac- 
coimts  current  status— were  averaging  somewhere  between  5  and  7 
|)ereent  in  the  individual  States. 

Very  acciiratel}^,  I  can  tell  you  at  this  time  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
our  default  rate  is  running  slightly  below  5  percent. 

Senator  Pell.  Are  you  sure  of  those  figures,  because  the  national 
hgure^  are  between  18  and  24  percent  default  rate. 

Mr.  m::sTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pkll.  Then  that  State  program  default  rate  is  less  than  a 
third  of  the  national  rate. 
Mr.  Nkster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  do  not  think  those  figures  could  be  correct  because 
the  18  to  24  percent  takes  into  account  the  State  programs;  does  it  not? 
What  would  he  the  reason  for  the  State  programs  Dei ng  so  different? 

Mr.  Nkstkr.  I  think  the  reason  why  the  State  programs  have  the 
difference— and  my  comments  are  based  largely  on  my  own  very  close 
knowledge  in  a  particular  State— and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  work 
very  closely  with  the  elements  of  the  program,  primarily  the  lending 
institutions  themselves  and  the  students. 

We  are  in  freqiient  contact  with  our  lenders  throughout  the  State. 
In  many  of  our  btates,  if  a  problem  arises  in  an  institution— such  as 
a  lossof  a  pei^on  who  has  been  o|)erating  the  student  loan  program  for 
a  lender— within  a  very  short  term,  and  certainly  within  24  hours  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  we  will  visit  that  institution  pei-sonally,  and 
assist  them  with  their  problem,  whether  it  be  a  problem  of  processing 
their  loans  or  locating  students  whose  whereabouts  are  unknown,  and 
so  on. 

Another  factor  is  that  most  of  your  State  agencies  have  developed 
a  program  of  assistance  to  the  lender  where  they  ask  the  lender  to 
notify  them  when  they  have  difficulty  in  collecting  student  loans. 
Befon>  the  loan  is  declaml  in  default,  not  only  is  the  lender  making 
an  attempt  to  collect  the  loan,  but  the  guarantor  also  contacts  the 
student  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  problem.  So,  the  student  has  in  effect, 
two  people  contacting  him.  I  think  these  kinds  of  things  has  helped 
to  reduce  the  default  rate. 

Senator  Pkli>,  Do  the  State  programs  have  the  same  mtrictions  as 
to  who  is  eligible  for  a  loan  ?  In  other  words,  do  the  proprietary  school 
.students  have  the  same  eligibility  under  the  State  program  as  in  the 
texieral  program? 
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Mr.  Nestek.  Yes;  inimy  o!  llie  guainiitee  iigencies  will  not  guarantee 
loans  to  the  students  attending  homo  study  schools. 

Senator  Pkll.  What  about  the  regular  pi-oprietary  sehooH 

Mr.  Nestkr.  Tlie  regular  proprietary  school,  they  will;  vcs. 

Senator  Pell.  This  is  a  point  that  the  coininittee  should  look  into 
very  deeulv  because  if  these  statistics  hold  up,  and  if  your  rates  ai-e 
as  YOU  say" less  than  a  third  of  the  Federal  detault  rate,  well  then  it 
seeins  to  us  that  the  coiumittee  might  well  be  advised  to  go  completely 
tlio  State  route.  We  are  in  a  very  difficult  position  now  not  only  for 
tlie  taxpayer  who  has  to  make  up  the  current  high  rate  of  loss  but 
also  foi-  the  young  pei-son  who  goes  througli  ife  feeling  hat  he  is  a 
welcher  on  the  money  that  was  lent  to  him.  I  think  that  will  advei-sely 
aflfect  his  development.  i„..„Ar,K= 

Mr.  NES'reit.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  liavc  Mi-s. 
Wennerdahl  at  this  time  address  this  i>oint  because  of  her  particular 
exijerience  with  schools  in  this  area. 

Mi-s  Wen.verd.mil.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  concur  witJi  Mr. 
Ncsters  statement  that  the  States  do,  in  fact,  assist  their  lendei-s  m 
trying  to  euro  a  default  claim  before  it  is  paid  oft.  1  he  success  i-atc 
ill  my  State  is  approximately  50  pei-cent.  This  means  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  claims  that  otherwise  would  have  been  i-eimbui-sed  as  a 
default,  because  of  the  State's  eft'orts  with  the  dehnquent  borrowci-s, 
instead  are  left  with  the  lender.  . ,    ■  . 

Also,  I  want  to  supi^it  what  Mr.  ^ester  said  about  our  very  close 
supervision  of  the  loan  application  process.  Just  withm  the  last  2 
weeks,  my  staff  brought  to  me  a  bundle  of  applications  which  con- 
cerned them.  These  applications  were  all  from  the  same  lender  and 
school,  and  the  student  sections  of  the  applications  were  all  ty^^l 
tiio  same  tyi^cwriter.  Since  this  is  unusual,  we  called  the  hi-st  six  stu- 
dents to  question  them  about  their  loan  applications.  One  student 
didn't,  know  she  had  reciuested  a  loan,  although  she  remeinbered  sign- 
ing a  lot  of  pai)ei-s  for  the  school.  Another  knew  of  the  joaii,  but 
thought  it  was  of  tlie  Federal  tyi^c  that  need  not  bo  lepaid.  Other 
students  knew  of  the  loan,  but  (lid  not  know  who  their  leader  w-as 
Ifc  was  obvious  to  my  start"  and  I  that  the  counseling  those  students 
i-eceived  was  either  nonexistent  or  very  poor.  We  immediately  called 
both  the  school  and  the  lender,  and  we  rcquii-ed  some  changes  in  their 
ni-ocedures.  Those  loans  have  since  lieen  processed,  but  only  aftci  wo 
ourM'lves  that  the  students  had  been  properly  counseled  con- 
cerning' the  terms  of  their  loans  and  their  pci-sonal  responsibilities. 
Thi.s'is  the  type  of  close  supervision  that  is  ]ust  not  iK)SSible  on  a 

"•''Sio^  pixr..  But,  .IS  of  now,  only  24:  States  have  this  progi-am  in 
effect.  How  can  one  push  the  other  States  m  doing  that 

Mrs  Wennerdahl.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  question  of  economics, 
sir  The  States  which  have  agencies  must  bear  20  percent  of  all  default 
liases  and  100  percent  of  all  administrative  costs,  while  our  neighbor- 
S!fsta  S  where  the  federally  ii.sure<l  loan  program  is  operative  bear 
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no  exi)ense  whatever.  Eiich  year,  when  T  approach  my  State  officers  to 

J  '"^^''y  "^'^ do  a  proper  Job.  I  fear  asking 
J«n      J"'"  '  ?f  "s  i»  State  guarantee  agencies  am  con^ 

n m  i^^«rr^         *>-^*'"et'«"  0"'-  costs  reach  tf^at  point  where 

h  lis  'mIT     o'»- Gm-enic-s,  in  their  struggles  to  balance  State 
budgets,       decide  to  follow  the  example  of  a  ifeTghboring  State  who 
yit'/*  ^'{r"^r  ^'f''"^  d'^'V  «f       f'-c^  Federal  progium. 

vr^Z  ,?  ^t"'"  ^^""^^  P''"^''^^        language  in  a  bill  that 

would  provide  more  incentive  for  the  States  to  do  t^is.  As  of  now, 

nfckofl'mX  Mfo':.^         ".^"^""'^  Government,  o^ 

picked  up  by  the  o  her  state  governments  and  maybe  some  legisla- 
tion could  Ixj  worked  out  alon;Er  that  line.  ^ 

Sf«fri^I'''J7T"T'-  Referring  to  our  earlier  discussion  concerning 
btate  default  rates,  T  might  ]u.st  mention  that  the  default  rate  for  tlm 
frur  t  1^??  g^'arantee  agency  is  in  the  5-  to  6-percent  range,  depend- 
mweS  or  doIlaT"  '"^  "^'"P"*'"^  'he  rate  on  [he  percenttg^  oFbor- 
Senator  Pkli.  One  of  the  reasons  could  be  the  $1,500  top  limit 
nfc'Mn  ™te  is  $2,500,  and  obviously,  this  is  having  an 

effect  in  reducing  the  defaults,  would  it  not?  * 

rW,„lf^?7'''"-  ^"  J^^"\  '^^^y^  ^  ^2,500  ma.ximum  and  their 

endng         "  certainly  comparable  to  what  Rhode  Island  is  e.xperi- 

Senator  Pell.  Very,  very  interesting. 
deSs  oZ^^!iht^  'ff  "''^d  that  loan  stu- 

ttuhS'lt^tpfyJ^^^^^  ^'^'^  -'^-^ 

tJfll  ^^^S"™"- ^f^Chainnan,  the  States  approach  this  problem  in  dif- 
fclrn^rV^."''  ^"^^  Jei^y,  we  print  a^'Statement  of 

Responsibility"  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  stucfent  loan  note  that  he 
signed  A  cony  of  that  note  is"  in  possession  of  the  student  and  could 
be  used  as  a  clieck-off  hst  which  instincts  the  borrower  what  to  do  when 
he  or  she  leaves  school  for  any  reason,  if  there  is  a  change  in  address 
ZJli\^r  ^■•■•o^-e':  changes  her  name  due  to  maiTiage,  and  so 
forth.  I  believe  such  a  "Statement  of  Responsibility"  is  alio  used  b 
Illinois  and  It  is  ^ued  to  the  student  at  the  time  the  loan  is  origiTa  ed 
Ju.  I  • '  f'^";-  ^^f^^  ^""^  these  thoughts  and  testimony.  We  may 
fi^n  -L"..?."  i-'^i*^7*'"l-'°  ^  how  we  can  improve  our  own  legisla- 
tion This  IS  the  kind  of  testimony  that  is  very  helpful  to  this  committee. 

I  hank  you  for  being  with  us. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  order  printed  in  the  record  the  prepared 
statement  of  Mr.  Xester  and  material  made  available  to  theffi^^ 
^li^^"  Eflucation  pertaining  to  the  Guaranteed  Student  T^an 
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Mr-  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee- 

The  members  of  che  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan 
programs  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
regarding  student  loans  as  provided  for  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended.    The  members  of  the  Council,  each  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  administering  the  program  in  a  particular 
state,  have  from  time  to  time  expressed  their  views  before  this  body 
in  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  and  further  develop- 
ment of  the  program.     It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  move  in  a  direc- 
tion that  helps  to  provide  access  and  choice  to  students  who  wish 
to  further  their  education.    Our  purpose  today  is  to  express  our  cur- 
rent feelings  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  how  we  think  the 
^program  can  be  strengthened.    These  suggestions  are  appended  to  this 
Statement  and  we  ask  that  they  be  included  in  the  record. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  have  guaranteed  approximately  $4.5  billion  dollars 
in  student  loans.    We  firmly  believe  that  we  have  admini.<;tered  this 
program  of  rather  staggering  size  in  both  a  prudent  and  responsible 
manner.    Yet  we  have  watched  over  the  last  decade  as  the  economics 
of  state  government  has  allowed  state  programs  receiving  only  Q0\  fed- 
eral reimbursement  on  their  default  losses  to  die  so  that  the  federal 
program  which  offers  lOOi  coverage  on  default  losses  could  be  substi- 
tuted.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  brings  equity  to  the  percentage  of  federal  in- 
surance or  reinsurance  available  to  all  fif testates. 

The  attached  report  of  loan  volume  by  type  of  program  was  recently 
published  by  the  U.S.  office  of  Education  and  shows  that  lenders  m 
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guaranty  agency  states  served  almost  10%  more  students  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  fiscal  year  1975  than  were  served  during  the 
Same  period  in  the  previous  year.    Lenders  m  federally  insured 
states  served  1%  fewer  students  than  m  the  previous  year.     In  the 
federal  program,  the  state  of  Colorado  shows  a  I14t  increase  in 
stlidents  because  of  the  efforts  of  one  large  proprietary  school 
chain,  while  the  states  of  Florida  and  Minnesota  experienced  great 
voliime  increases  due  to  the  laudable  efforts  of  new  state  direct 
lending  efforts.     However,  if  those  states'  numbers  were  excluded 
from  federal  program  statistics,  the  report  would  show  that  lenders 
in  the  remainder  of  the  federal  states  served  13t  fewer  students 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  fiscal  year  1975  as  compared  to  the 
sane  period  one  year  earlier.     The  guaranty  agencies  have  continued 
to  work  very  hard  to  provide  the  students  of  their  states  with  a 
growing,  healthy  program,  and  we  hope  our  efforts  will  be  encouraged 
by  <unended  legislation. 

We  are  very  much  aware  that  one  of  the  great  concerns  of  this 
Subcommittee  is  the  student  loan  default  rate;  let  mo  assure  you 
that  the  Council  is  also  concerned.     We  have  reviewed  the  provisions 
of  S.1229  which  proposes  eight  amendments  which  are  directed  at  the 
default  problem.    With  possible  exception  of  the  final  provision  of 
the  bill,  the  Council  would  otherwise  support  S.1229.     However,  we 
feel  that  that  proposal  still  does  not  address  the  single,  greatest 
weapon  against  def aults-^-that  is  the  presence  of  a  local,  responsible 
guarantor  who  is  readily  accessible  to  students,  schools  and  lenders, 
and  who  has  the  ability  to  closely  watch  and  evaluate  the  school  and 
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lender  activity  in  his  state.    There  has  been  some  speculation  that 
t^e  default  rate  of  the  guaranty  agencies  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
federal  program  because  we  would  not  serve  the  higher  risk  propri- 
etary school  student.    With  the  exception  of  home  study  students, 
this  is  simply  not  true.    And,  as  we  stated  to  you  last  September, 
the  mammoth  home  study  schools  who  were  lenders  under  the  federal 
program  were  absorbing  r>ost  of  their  defaults  and  not  contributing 
to  the  federal  default  statistics. 

It  would  be  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  while  the  guaranty 
agencies  will  serve  essentially  the  samt  students  that  the  federal 
program  will,  the  states  often  require  different  standards  of  loan 
origination.     For  instance,  most  states  insist  on  a  third-party  len- 
der rather  than  permit  an  educational  lender  to  blend  a  student  loan 
application  into  their  admissions  process.    This  interferes  signifi- 
cantly with  some  recruitnent  activities  of  some  institutions,  and  it 
does  cause  certain  loans  not  to  be  made  under  state  programs  which 
would  be  made  under  the  federal  program.     However,  our  position  ap- 
pears to  have  at  least  partial  concurrence  from  the  federal  program 
administrators  who  are  recommending  m  the  Administration's  proposals 
that  proprietary  schools  not  be    permitted  to  lend  any  longer.  While 
the  Council's  position  may  inconvenience  some  students,  we  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  it  affords  greater  protection  to  all  students. 
Some  of  the  recent  calamities  m  the  federal  program  would  seem  to 
support  that  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Council  is  also  very  much  concerned  about  ap- 
parent weaknesses  m  the  accreditation  process  by  which  educational 
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institutions  are  deemed  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.    There  seems  fro  be  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween that  process  and  the  default  problem  which  must  be  recognized. 
The  accreditation  process  should  be  strengthened  and  might  include 
a  more  active  role  for  the  states. 

In  closing,  we  want  to  call  attention  to  a  serious  problem  of 
growing  proportion.    Reference  is  made  to  the  unemployment  rate  of 
our  borrowers  which,  during  the  past  several  months,  has  reached 
rather  staggering  size.    While  national  unemployment  figures  are 
high,  the  same  figures  for  those  persons  under  24  years  of  age  nre 
almost  double.    This  is  causing  nuch  anguish  among  many  well  inten^^- 
ed  borrowers  who  have  no  choice  frequently  but  to  suffer  against 
their  will  the  embarrassment  of  defaulting  on  their  student  loans. 
While  they  offer  a  promise  to  repay  their  guarantor  whenever  humanly 
possible,  this  scourge  of  unemployment  will  wreak  havoc  with  the  re- 
payment of  all  student  loans  in  all  prograr.s.    Noting  that  ths  Chair- 
man and  other  members  of  this  Subcommittee  also  serve  on  the  Labor 
Subcommittee,  we  would  urge  you  to  employ  whatever  power  and  influ- 
ence at  your  disposal  to  institute  steps  to  turn  around  this  devas- 
tating unemployment  problem  and  problems  related  to  it. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you.    We  hope 
you  will  find  these  remarks  helpful  in  your  future  deliberations. 
And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have  any  questions  we  would  be  pleased 
to  respond  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
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ADDENDUM 


Suggested  Changes  To 


Title  IV,  Part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  o£  1965,  as  Amended 


(Student  Z^oan  Guaranty  Legislation) 


Supported  by  N.C.H.E.L.P. 


Based  upon  ten  years  of  experience  and  firm  conviction  that  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  can  be  made  a  more  viable  means  of  financially 
assisting  millions  of  young  people  throughout  the  country  to  further  their 
education,  the  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  Programs  endorses 
the  following  suggested  changes  to  the  programt 


1.  Amend  the  legislation  to  achieve  greater  equity  of  federal 
investment  m  all  states,  regardless  of  who  acts  as  insure'r/ 
guarantor. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  state  or  private,  non-prof- 
it guaranty  agencies.    Congress  originally  appropriated  "seed 
money"  to  encourage  states  to  create  an  agency  to  administer 
the  student  loan  program  and  then,  m  1968,  reinforced  that 
support  by  providing  a  ''reinsurance"  program  to  assure  the 
adequacy  of  reserve  funds  to  guaranty  the  loans.    While  this 
meant  the  federal  liability  was  only  80%  of  principal  in  those 
states  without  a  guaranty  agency,  the  feueral  liability  remain- 
ed at  loot  of  principal  and,  in  1972,  covered  100%  of  interest 
as  well.    The  Congress  is  urged,  therefore,  to  provide  that 
the  ratio  of  federal  liability  for  payment  of  both  principal 
and  interest  on  defaulted  loans  shall  be  cgij^al  in  ail  states 
regardless  of  whether  such  loans  are  insured  by  the  federal 
government  or  by  a  state  or  private  guarantor. 


2.  Amend  the  legislation  to  equalize  the  federal  government  and 
state  agency  responsibility  for  payment  of  collection  costs 
for  defaulted  loans. 

The  state  agency  currently  assumes  100%  of  collection  costs 
which  can  cause  it  to  lose  money  in  the  transaction,  i.e.  a 
loan  principal  of  S1500  if  litigated  costs  the  state  agency 

$1700  80%  reinsurance  to  the  federal  government  amounting  to 

$1200  plus  a  $500  litigation  fee,     The  collection  costs  on  that 
same  loan  m  a  non^guaranty  agency  state  would  be  underwritten 
100%  by  the  federal  government.     Therefore,  the  Congress  is  re- 
Quosfcotl  to  provido  for  ortual  responsibility  in  pj^vtnent  of  col- 
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Amend  the  legislation  to  provide  for  greater  flexibility  in. 
beginning  repayment  ot  student  loansT 

Pre.ent  legislation  prohibits  a  lender  from  executing  a  re- 
payment schedule  that  begins  sooner  than  nine  months  after 
Silhdrawal  or  graduation  from  school^    ?"?°""9ing  the  re- 
payment of  any  money  is  a  bad  credit  principal.    This  ^"f^^x- 
iSl^  nine  month  grate  period  also  causes  the  bulk  of  the  len- 
der's yearly  collection  work  to  come  due  withm  a  one  or  two 
month  period.    The  Congress  should  provide  for  repayment  to 
b^qin  at  a  time  mutual  ly  agreeable  to  borrower  and  ^enaeT^ 
not  to  exceed  twelve  months  following  withdrawal  from  school, 
or  /graduation." 

Amend  the  legislation  to  permit  a  repayment  schedule  of  less 
than  five  years. 

The  borrower  who  is  able  and  wants  to  repay  in  less  than  the 
required  five  years  is  penalized  by  having  to  pay  more  inter- 
e«t  than  he  would  for  a  shorter  repayment  schedule.    Pre  pay 

by  borrowers  causes  additional  bookkeeping  Problems  for 
lenders.    Protection  could  be  afforded  the  borrower  by  Prohxb- 
f^?nn  ^h,.  lender  from  filing  a  default  claim  on  such  a  note  un- 

qress  IS  .tLh  tn  permit  a  repayment  schedule  of  less  than  five 
years  when  nutuallv  agreed  to  by  bnrrnwnr  and  Under. 

.  Am.>nd  legislation  oertainxng  ^o  bankruptcy  to  grant  a  fiye  year 
moratorium  on  student  loan  dischargeability. 

M.ny  guarantors  belieye  that  most  student  loan  "^"^^"P^i^^^fJ" 
truly  unnecessary,  and  some  appear  to  be  %P"';'f  ""„^i3rob- 
out"  for  the  borrower  to  relieve  himself  of  this  financial  od 
Ugation.    The  -premeditated"  bankrupt  would  be  reluctant  to 
fno  aft^r  the  five  year  period  because  a  certain  amount  of 
«sets  wlSld  have  Len  accumulated  by  that  time.    The  Congress 

^n  amnnd  the  bankruptcy  law  in  such  ^  "  ^o 

rr.,jL  for  thn  non-disrh..r^L.bilitv  ot  guaranteed  stud£S£ 

h^nkruotcv  during  -hi^  in-school  period  ana  augn^ 
additional  i'ivn^ears  trom  the  date  repayment  is  scfieauled 
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^'  — ^^9^sIation  DcrtaininQ  to  the  special  allownnr-P  as  pro- 
vided  for  under  the  EmGrgency  inaurcJ  student  Loan  Act  oTjL9l?9. 

The  current  ceiling  of  3\  on  special  allowance  should  be  re- 
viewed with  a  view  toward  lifting  that  ceiling  to  increase  the 
yield  on  outstanding  student  loan  portfolios.     The  yield  should 
be  tied  to  a  cost  of  money  indicator.    The  Congress  is  requested 
to  amend  Icgaslation  to  provide  g  clearer  unaerstand ina  nt  hnt. 
special  allowance  is  determined  and  to  provide  n^-^^^.;-  ^^*.,,^rs 
to  the  lender  to  assure  continued  participation  ot  commercidi 
lenders  in  the  progran.     The  special  allowanco  ..hnnTH  ho  r.r.A^ 

7.  Amend  legislation  to  provide  interest  subsidy  hnnc^fyt^  to  that  " 
portion  of  the  middle  mcoTte  tamilies  originally  covered.  

The  adjusted  family  income  level  for  automatic  interest  subsidy 
^rv'^fn^r.^'l         ^^515,000  in  1965.     Because  of  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  during  the  past  ten  years,  it  would  take  about  $23,000 
today  to  purchase  comparable  goods  and  services.    For  this  reason, 
thc_ Congress  is  requested  to  raise  the  qualifying  ad^us^pH  family 
income  level  to  at  least  S20,000T"  z — '  ^  ^ 

^'  A^G"^  the  legislation  to  provide  temporary  relief  from  repayment 
to  those  unfortunate  students  unable  to  obtain  employment.   

The  last  few  months  has  seen  steadily  growing  unemployment  among 
student  loan  borrowers  many  of  whom  had  already  begun  repayment 
This  increased  unemployment  has  caused  delinquencies  and  subse* 
quent  defaults  at  a  considerable  cost  to  both  state  and  federal 
gove-nments  at  a  time  when  much  effort  is  being  made  to  reverse 
that  trend.    Therefore,  the  Co.ngress  is  urged  to  provide,  for  those 
£ho  are  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own/the  same  bene£iti 
c?^^j.jQ^-yndc.r  the  nuthorizod  period  of  deferment  section  (Sec- 
tion 42^  (a)   (2)    (c))  or  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1^65.  as  — 
mended.  
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PHYLLIS  BINKLCY 
AMI9TANT  VICC  ^MtSlOIMT 


OF  MANCHUTIR  CtNTM.  VT. 


vlAN  81975 


January  6,  1975 


Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Chafrman 
Education  Subcommittee 

Scn^Ate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
U*  S.  Senate 
Washington,  0.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

As  student  loan  officer  of  this  bank  and  as 
a  concerned  taxpayer  I  offer  the  following  suggestion  to 
help  prevent  further  default,  in  loan,  made  under  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program:    Allow  banks  and  other 
lenders  to  require  parental  cosignature  on  loans  if  they 
deem  It  necessary  or  advisable,  and  make  the  cosigner(s) 
liable  in  case  of  delinquency  or  default.    This  would 
discourage  the  too-casual  acceptance  of  educational  loans 
by  both  students  and  parents  and  would  assure  greater 
parental  cooperation  in  the  pursuit  of  delinquent  or 
defaulted  loans. 


Very  truly  yours. 
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Mana^eaent  Marketing  Convttltants 

P.O.  BOX  15711 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  70175 


JUN  4  1975 


June  2,  1975 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 

OiAiman,  Subcoaiiittee  on  Education 

CoHKlttee  Room  A  230 

Dlrkaen  Senate  Office  Building 

Uathington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator: 

1  originally  contacted  you  in  a  letter  dated  May  5,  1975.    In  that 
corrtapondence,  1  recounted  the  particulars -of  my  finn*s  deaires  to 
•ervc  the  government  in  the  capacity  of  consultant!  with  respect  to 
probleaa  being  faced  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
in  the  adminiftratlon  of  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program. 
Specifically,  I  hoped  that  my  expertise  in  the  area  of  Collection* 
could  help  HEW  Co  attenuate  the  default  rate  on  Student  Loans.    In  that 
SUM  letter,  I  narrated  the  facts  concerning  my  exchanges  of  communica- 
tion with.  HEW  and  its  representative,  Mr.  J.  Fred  Wells,  Oiief,  Policies 
and  procedures  Section. 

In  your  reply  of  May  8,  1975,  you  indicated  that  it  appeared  that  they 
had  thoroughly  covered  my  inquiry.    T^iey  most  certainly  did  and  it  waa 
done  in  a  courteous,  helpful  manner.    You  further  proposed  that  I  follow 
through  on  the  suggestions  made  in  their  March  20,  1975,  coniminication. 
To  wit:    contract  with  individual  Institutions.    Please  allow  me  Co 
c^asize  a  point  relative  to  your  suggestion.    It  is  not  within  the 
■eana  of  individual  institutions  to  hire  a  consultant  as  the  37,  of  the 
total  yearly  loans  which  ia  available  for  administrative  costs  puts  «uch 
consultation  beyond  their  reach.    Ttie  Program,  as  currently  constituted, 
do«s  not  provide  the  proper  incentive  to  a  participating  institution  that 
would  cause  it  to  exceed  its  budget  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  loan  default 
rate.    So,  although  I  appreciate  your  suggestion,  it  is  not  feasible. 

f^rhaps  my  original  letter  misled  you.    I  am  not  critical  of  Mr.  Wells  - 
he  has  been  exceedingly  generous  in  giving  me  his  time  and  consideration 
to  ay  proposals.    Rather,  hia  hands,  HEW's  hands  are  tied.    Whether  they 
find  merit  in  my  proposals  or  not.  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  ^kes  no  provisions  for  contracting  the  services  of  an  individual 
•uch  as  myself.    As  this  Act  nears  its  expiration  date  of  June  30,  1976, 
Utislative  proposals  (HR  3A71,  HR  A376,  HR  2786,  HR  3A70,  and  S-1229  to 
■ention  a  few)  are  beginning  to  appear.    Would  it  not  be  possible  to  attach 
to  any  final  legislation,  authorization  that  would  enable  HEW  to  contract 
the  services  of  an  expert  in  the  field  of  collections?    Not  a  collection 
agency,  but  an  individual  who  could  train  Financial  Aid  Officers  in  the 
nuances  of  collection  procedures. 
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Honorable  Claiborne  pell 
Washington,  0.  C. 


June  2,  1975 
Page  -2- 


Senator  Pell,  I  propose  that  Congress  enact  enabling  legislation  that  would 
allow  a  pilot  program  to  be  conducted  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  itiis  program  would  involve  training  Financial  Aid  Officera 
in  collection  procedures  on  a  Regional  or  Sub-Regional  basis,  if  done  soon 
enough,  this  would  allow  time  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  such  an  approach 
and  would  provide  data  useful  to  decisions  to  be  made  in  revising  the  currei 
Act.  I  further  propose  that  Management  Marketing  Consultants  be  considered 
as  consultants  for  such  a  program. 

T^ianking  you  for  considering  my  proposal,  I  remain 


Sincerely  yours 


Michael  L.  Garcia 
Executive  Director 


MLG/cnb 
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RESOLUTIOi'l  URGING  AflENK'lENT  OF  THC  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 


WHEREAS,  education  loans  are  different  frotn  most  loans  dischargej  In 
bankruptcy  since  stuoents  obtain  permanent  educational  benefits  fraii  these 
loans,  ana 

WHEREAS,  collateral  is  not  required  to  obtain  a  student  loan  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Insured  Student  Loan  Program,  and 

WHEREAS,  student  declarations  of  bankruptcy  can  be  used  to  avoid 
repayment  of  student  loans,  and 

WHEREAS,  freqjent  student  declarations  of  bankruptcy  can  undermine 
education  loan  progra.iis,  and 

^/HEREAS,  a  grace  period  following  the  completion  of  school,  during 
which  stud^'iit  loan  ojhoatior.s  could  not  be  Jiscnarged  »>y  bankruptcy,  would 
pemit  only  Oeclarations  of  bankruptcy  for  purposes  oti  lt  than  that  of  solely 
avoiding  education  loan  obligations, 

now  THEktFOi^E  dt  IT  RtSOLVEJ  by  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating 
Carr.:1s:;icr.,  that  Congress  ir^Mr.j.  tnc  Bankruptcy  Act  so  that  student  loan 
obligations  will  no  lomjer  oe  discnargeJ      an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy 
durina  eitner  the  in-sc.iool  period  o'*  an  additional  five-year  period 
following  ttie  coJipletion  of  school,  as  reconTmended  by  the  National  Counuil 
of  lllgner  education  Loan  Programs. 


As  adopted  by  tne  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Conmission, 
February  27,  1975. 
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e  Onegon  College  of  Business 


400  Eafhart  Street  •  Medford.  Oregon  97501 


(503)  779.5581 


«ay  28,  1975 


Senator  Kark  Hatfield 
Senate  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20000 


Dear  Senator  Hatfield: 

UlTl  "t^^  interest  S.  1229  (-A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  decrease  the  amount  of  defaults  under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
prograi.,  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  limit  the  dischargabxlity  in  bank- 
ruptcy of  educational  debts,  and  for  other  purposes,")  and  particular 

^;npn  V^r^  ^        '°  "^^^^  P""^^  ^"  the  CONGRESSIONAL 

KECOHD  of  the  Senate  for  March  18,  1975. 

I  object  to  only  one  provision  of  the  bill;  the  part  that  vyould  hold,  in 
effect,  only  proprietary  institutions  accountable  for  any  purported  excesses 
by  making  thc^  Ineligible  by  law  to  be  lenders  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  x>rogram. 

The  authors  of  the  bill  have  attcrftpted  to  rectify  a  situation  that  has  been 
a  total  disgrace  to  fx^stsc^ondacy  education  in  Anerica,  the  high  incidence 
of  default  of  guaranteed  student  loans.    But  the  authors  would  do  well  in 
acconplishing  their  objectives  if,  instead  of  only  taking  punitive  measures 
against    bad  apple-  proprietary  schools,  they  would  extend  the  provisions 
as  priilte"  ^^^^^^  f^^'^^'^®"^^^^  institutions,  public  as  well 

To  single  out  only  the  proprietary  sector  is  to  wink  at  excesses  corwitted  by 
all  other  institutions.    As  the  bill  reads  now,  it  is  an  invidious,  discrimin- 
atory neasure.    Were  it  nade  applicable  to  all  institutions,  it  would  be 
a  cost  healthy  device  for  controlling  the  wastes  of  all. 

As  for  The  Oregon  College  of  Business,  we  would  welcome  the  opj^rtunity  to 
be  measured  for  effectiveness  against  any  institution,  public,  private  or 
proprietary.    We  would- stand  well  in  accountability,  but  would  resent  having 
a  double  standard  applied  to  us. 

I  find  £t  hard  to  bel ieve  that  equal  rights  under  the  law  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  the  Congress  of  The  United  states  of  America. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Robert  w.  Hague  u 


President 
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CCMMOMWCAttH  Of  PCNNStWANU 

HidHCK  couCAtia»i  A»»t»tAi»ce  Aflcirtt 

tOWTNC  HOUSC 

1975  June  6 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman 

United  States  Senate 
Subcoirwittee  on  Education 
Coowittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Washington,  0.  C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Pell: 

During  the  last  few  months,  this  Agency,  as  well  as  other  state  guarantors,  have 
seen  steadily  growing  unemployment  among  borrowers  in  the  student  loan  program.  This 
inc?e«ed  uninployment  has  caused  delinquencies  and  subsequent  defaul  s  jven  though  the 
Statute's  forbearance  provisions  permit  lenders  to  defer  the  repayment  of  a jy  principal 
inount  owed.   Many  lenders  who  are  willing  to  defer  the  repayment  of  any  P-^^ncipal 
amount  owed  are  relucUnt  to  defer  the  interest  income  accruing  on  those  loans  because 
^thl  ?J^ilUy  of  miny  unemployed  t<rmeet  even  the  Interest  payments.    These  payments, 
whi^h  in  the  case  of^lstudent  oJing  $5,000  could  be  close  to  S30  per  month,  have  caused 
some  well-intentioned  borrowers  to  default  on  their  loans. 

Based  upon  this  economic  situation,  I  am  asking  ^^at  those  borrwers,  who  a^^  un- 
employed through  no  fault  of  their  own,  receive  the  same  benefits  called  for  under  the 
authorized  period  of  defennent  section  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  J^"^. 
under  Section  427(a)(2)(C).    By  granting  the  unemp  oyed  borrower 
of  Drincloal  and   nterest  subsidy  paid  on  his  behalf,  the  loans  will  be Jcept  with  the 
lenders  rSthe?  than  in  default.  V7  percent  expenditure  paid  by  the  Federal  government, 
p^Cs  special  allowance,  is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  pursuit,  fil  ng  of  J«^gmen  s  and 
1  ens,  and  the  image  of  the  program  would  be  maintained     I  might  «lso  add^that  an 
auSoHzed  defennent  of  this  type  would  tend  to  keep  bankruptcy   rem  grow  ng  By 
legislating  an  unemployment  defennent  with  interest  subsidy,  state  ^IP^^^^^J^^^J^I^Jtive 
include  a  ?o  oercent  loss  on  defaulted  accounts  and  payment  of  all  program  admin  strative 
JSsts  coJlf be  ?edu«d    M?  hout  this  change,  it  is  likely  that  some  state  agencies  may 
not  h^^hu  to  continue  operation  as  a  guarantor  which  would  require  them  to  enroll  n 
thl  nst  Jro^raiS^SJd  hSve'^an  7the  pu^^^      and  insurance  costs  borne  by  the  Federal 
government. 

I  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  change  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  and. 
if  you  have  farther  questions  on  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  at 
the  Agency. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Kenn 

KKR:jwe 


snneth  R.  Reeher 
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PEMN8YLVANU  HiGHEK  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  AGENCY 

T«WhI  HOUSC 

1975  June  23 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairmiin 

United  States  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education 
Coomittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Washington,  0.  C.  20510 


Dear  Senator  Pell; 


ir"'-^nf'  J^ia^r'T"  ""^,^9^'"^'  the  federal  Sst'^o'o^^at  'th  "  o  ,n, 
Of  administration  of  guaranty  function,  pursuit  of  delinquent  and  difa^ifL 

J  y?ir     cos    to  b  ?l7.^o1*f^^''  f°        ""^  "'"""''^  paWnU  fr^ 

to  US0rS^Ve?«^t^r]l,"?°?,:?J,o^tS^%?2L1  K^JL??^^^^ 

io^ilill  f"i  '5^'         les's'^tion  has  failed  to  develop  new  state 

U  we  do„?"t       fSJlT'  ?  P°^'"'°"  ""ere  we  must  >t  o  " 

1  ni^l^f^'elS  Sr^?-SSr^??e1?  Je-d^r'a'f^SS^a'^  "'H  IT 

0°  '  d°:Li5?«fJS''  '"J'""'       P"""'  reinsS^an  e'and   eder  bsidy 

Of  administrative  expenses  in  state  operated  programs  AdministraHv. 
reimbursement  Should  approach  full  costs  as  it  Soes   „  s?«es    tn,'  L  the 
direct  federal  program.    In  return,  I  think  we  can  offer  better  studint  and 
lender  service,  administrative  cost  reduction,  more  desirable  default  Jatio 
and  improved  pursuit  and  collection  activities  once  Toans  are  ?n  deJauU  ' 

t'he%"n2r'"°"'  °"  "'is-'ma^ter.  please  do'not^h'e'sfHte'toJSniaa  ^2^?"' 

Sincerely  yours. 


XAR:Jwe 


Kerfeth  R.^Reeher 


uc 


m 

Senator  Pkll.  The  conunittco  is  recessed  until  the  call  of  the  chair. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:47  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed  until  the 
<»U  of  the  Chair.] 
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